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THEOPHANEIA SCHOOL: 
JKOPACMC HEBECHOTO XPAMA 


«ABBa Buccapvon, yMupas, fOBOpHJI: MOHaX, TOOOHO XepyBUMaM H cepa- 
(puMaM, JJOJDKeH OBIT BECb OKOM»> (Apophthegmata Patrum, Buccapuon 11). 

AsBa BuccapHoH TyT He TIpocTo roBopHI, a WHTHpPOBasI. bbITb MO2*KET, OH 
WHTHpoBa aBTropa Corpus Macarianum (KoToporo MBI, BcuIey, 3a A. I. JtyHa- 
eBbIM, CHMTaeM HY2KHBIM OTOKTECTBUTb Cc CumMeoHom MeconotamMcknm! ), a 
elle BeposTHee — OOLLy!O TpawqHHI0, OAMHAKOBO aBTOPHTeTHY!0 H JIA MO- 
HalecTBa Eruta, K KOTOpOMy IIpHHaiexKasl aBBa BuccapnoH, H Jia MOHa- 
wectBa Cupun, B cpeye KoTOporo Obi HamucaH Corpus Macarianum. 

Peub uyget 00 ackeTH4eCKOM TOJIKOBAHHH KOJIecHHIbI boone B BHCHHM 
Vesexuuna (Mes3., ri. 1), KoTOpoe MBI Tellepb MOApoOOHEe BCerO MO2*KEeM IIpO- 
YHTATb B TOM M3 MaKapHeBbIX Oecey, KOTOPOH OTKPbIBaeTCA COOpaHHe TH- 
ma II. Tam, B 4acTHOCTH, Cka3aHo: 


«M60 yma, KoTopyto JIyx, yroToBaBlnii ee B CeyaHuye H OOuTeIb Cebe, 
cHogoOns NpHOOMMTECA caBbI cBeTa Ero, 4 OCHA KpacoTOIO HeM3peueH- 
HOH cilaBbl CBoesd, eslaeTCaA BCA CBETOM, BCA JIMIIEM, BCH OKOM; HeT y Hee 
HH OHO YacTH, He MCHOUHEHHOM JyXOBHbIX Oe CBeTa, TO ECTb HeT B 
Heli HHYero OMpayeHHOro, HO BCA OHA BCel{eJ10 COeaHa CBETOM H JtyxXoM, 
BCA HCHOIHeHa OYeH, M He MMeeT HUKaKOH NocieyqHei WIM 3aHel CTOpo- 
HBI, HO OTOBCIO/LY IIpeCTaBIAeTCA JIMIeM, IOTOMY 4YTO CHH30LIJIa Ha Hee HU 
BOCCeMT Ha Heli HeU3peyueHHasd Kpacota cylaBbl CBeta-Xpucta»).” 


/lyuia npespatijaetca B HeOeCHy!0 KOJICCHULYy, BOSHOCALLYIOCA K CBOeMY 
lipupoyHomy Mecty — kK CBatomy CpBatpix Hedecnoro Xpama, re KoIeCcHH- 
ula, BAyeHHad Me3seknusieM, 3AHMMaeT CBOe 3AKOHHOe MecTo Kosyera 3aBe- 
Ta, TO ecTb ITpectona boon... 

Bea 9Ta «MHCTHKa epKabol (KOJIeCHHMLUBbI)»» — XOPOUIO 3HaKOMa XpHCTH- 
aHamM 43 Betxoro 3aBeta H 43 TposoIpKaromlux BetTxuli 3aBet, HO coxpaHeH- 





' Cm. Monorpadnio A. T. JlyHaepa B coctaBe: IIpenoqoOuprii Makapuit Erniet- 
cxuit, J[yxoenbie cosa u nocnaanua. Cobpanue muna I (Vatic. graec. 694) / Visyanne 
nogrotosu A. T. JTyHAeB (M., 2007’) (8 meuatu). B 3TOM 2Ke TOMe MOA pelleH3Ha Ha 
TlepBoe H34aHHe, BbIueguIee B 2002 r. A. I. LyHaes BosBpallaetca k cTapoli rumote- 
3e H. Dorries orHocuTembHO aBropcTBa CuMeoua, HO Tellepb yOeUTeJIbHO, KaK MHE 
TIpeCTaBLAeTCA, JOKA3bIBAeT Ce Ha OCHOBAHHH HOBBIX JIAHHBIX. 

? CoOpanne II, Gbecega 1. Kputuueckoe u3qanne: H. Dorrigs, E. KLOSTERMANN, 
M. Krozcer, Die 50 geistlichen Homilien des Makarios (Berlin, 1964) (Patristische 
Texte und Studien, 4) 1-2. Pyc. nep.: IIpenogoOuaro orua Hamero Maxapua Erunet- 
cxaro JIyxoBuble Oecebl, MOCIAHHA H CIOBA, C IPHCOBOKYIMICHHeM CBeeHHi 0 2KH3- 
HH ero 4 WHMcaHuax / [lepepeyensi c rpeaecxoro npu Mocxoscxoii JlyxopyHolt Axajie- 
mun (CBato-Tponukaa Ceprueza Jlappa, 1904*; penp. 1994) 3-4. 


Xx Scrinium III (2007). The Theophaneia School 


HBbIX TOJIBKO B XPHCTHAHCKOM TpaqHyHu WpousBeyeHui s110xu Broporo Xpa- 
Ma. Ho uTo ona JjeslaeT B XpHcTuanctTBe? He aBsidetca JM OOpallenue K STON 
Tpaquuuu y aBropa MakapveBbIx Oecey, MpocTo ciy4aiHbIM pelwMAHBOM 
nynelickoli Tpaquuun? 

He apiaetca. OTaacTH 3TO MOXKHO 3AMCTHTb H3 CIIOB CrHIMeTCKOFO, a He 
cupulickoro OTHa, ABBLI BuccapHoua, C KOTOPBIX MbI Hadas 9TO TIpeAHCIIO- 
Bue. Ilo kpaifHeti Mepe, Jd paHHero MOHAILeCTBa 9Ta TpayMuA Oblia OU- 
HaKOBO YHHBepcasIbHo u B Cupun, u B Erumre. 

Korga-To, 40 TOTO, KaK XPHCTHaHCTBO 3arOBOpHIO Ha rpedeckom (pHI0- 
CO(CKOM A3bIKe, HMCHHO CHMBOJIMYeCKHH A3bIK OorociyxKeHHA HyelcKOrO 
Xpama Ob erO YHHBepCasIbHbIM A3bIKOM — B TOM 4HCIIe HW Wake npexze 
BCerO JUIA BbIPAKeCHHA XPHCTHAHCKOM JOTMaTHKH. OTOT A3bIK TIPOMOIDKaeT 
Oespa3eIbHO TOCHOACTBOBaTb Y aBTOpoB Hosoro 3aBeTa HW OcTaeTcA elle 
BeCbMa aKTyaJIbHbIM JIA XPHCTHAaHCKON OorocuOBCKOH HTepatyppl II Beka. 
Ho yxxe B TOM xe II BeKe, B TROPCHHAX XPHCTHAHCKHUX allOOreToB, CHTyalHA 
MCHACTCA: TPH W310%KCHHH XPHCTHAHCKOTO BepOy4eHHA ABZLIK Tpeyeckoit 
(busocodun Bcé Oonee BLITeECHACT HyMelcKHH TMTypru4ueckHit CHMBOJIH3M. 
Haunuas c IV Beka, 10 OOOMy BOTIpOcy XpHCTHaHCKON JOrMaTHKH CO3s1a- 
FOTCA OOWIMPHEIe TpaktTarbl, re OOcyKTeHHe BEAeCTCA HCKIIOUNTEJIBHO B Tep- 
MHHax, IIPeeCMCTBEHHO CBA3AHHBIX C AHTHYHOM rpeyeckol Pusocoduen, Oe3 
BCAKOM alley K JIMTyprH4ecKOMy CHMBOJIN3My.* 

SOTO He O3HaYaeT, OyATO JIMTypru4eckHi CHMBOJIM3M OBI 3aOBIT, XOTA ObI 
TOJIbKO IIpH H3102%KeHHM JorMaTuKu. Ho ucTopHyeckH MOJyAMIOCh Tak, YTO 
Hay4Had MaTpOOrHA pa3sBuBaslacb, HCXO{A H3 TAKOTO MOHHMaHHA Bellyeit — 
OyATO XPHCTHAHCTBO IIUIMHH3HPOBaIOCh WeHKOM HW OTKa3alIOCb OT CBOHX 
WyelCKUXx KYJIBTYPHBIX KopHeli. Ecsmm 4TO-TO HM OCTAaBasIOCb Ha JOIEO Hyel- 
CKHX CHMBOJIOB, TO JIHUIb B OOaCTH WOITHYeCKHX MeTadop, BpeMA OT Bpe- 
MCHH TIpOCKasIb3bIBABLIMX B WepKOBHOM THMHOrpaduu U B acKeTHYeCKON 
muTepatype. CormacHo Takomy Moyxozy (a OH TOCHOACTBYeT B Hay4Hou MarT- 
POJIOrHH MH WO HacTOALero BpeMeHH), pH aHaIM3e Kak JOrMaTH4eCKHX, Tak 
VW ACKETHYCCKHX TBOPCHHH CBATbIX OTILOB CCbIIKU Ha BETXO3aBeCTHbIe CHMBO- 
JIbI HEOeCHOM KOJIeCHHIUbI (MepKaObl), CkKHHHM, XpaMa HW xpaMoBoro Ooro- 
CILWKCHHA JOJDKHBI PACCMaATPHBATbCA B OJHOM PAJLY C PHTOPHYeCKHMH IIpH- 
eMaMH VW CTHIMCTHYeCCKUMU yKpalienuaMu. IIpu MonmbITKe BbIMIAaBUTb 13 
«pyHbb>> OOFOCMOBCKUX TpakTaTOB JOrMaTH4ecKHH CMBICI BCe TOAOOHEIe 
ykpallleHHa JOJDKHbI ObITb OTOPOLeHbI Kak WWIaK. 

IlepBbiM, KTO MOCMOTpesI Ha BCIO STY TpoOMemMaTHKy MpHHWWNMasbHO 
nuaye, Opt Anekcanyp I omMiubrd — riaBHbIit aBTOp HacTosLero COopHuka 
Ww ocHoBatelb Theophaneia School, chbopmMupoBaBielica BOKpyr Hero B 
Marquette University B Musryoxax (CILIA). 





3 TIponecc cTaHOBJIeHHs 3TOM TpayqHIHH MbI OTYACTH MpocuenMH B KH.: B. M. JIy- 
pbE, Ucropua Bu3aHTulicKont cbunocoduu. PopMaTHBHBIi nepvoy (CII16., 2006). 


Theophaneia School: Ixgpacuc HebecHoro Xpama xi 


Tleppoli ceppesHoli 3aaBKOM Ha CO3aHHe HOBOTO Hay4HOro HalipaBsieHHa 
cTasia MoHOorpadua Tonmupina o J[vonncuu Apeonarute.* Juonucuii Apeo- 
TlarT OKazasICd OJHOBPeCMeHHO IipeesIbHO YOOHBIM H IipeesIbHO Hey00- 
HBbIM JUIA OTPAOOTKH HOBOM MeTOAMKH pouTeHHA MaTPpHCTHYeCKHX TEKCTOB. 
IIpeyesbHo yqOOHbIM — Tak Kak pe{KO MOXKHO HaiiTH aBTOpa, CTOJIb IKCIUIM- 
WHTHO HCHOUb3yIOWero JIMTYprMyeckuHit CHMBOJIM3M HMeHHO Jia POpMyIIH- 
poBok yormatuKn. TIpenesbHo HeyOOHbIM — Tak KaK KYJIbBTyPHO 93TO OBL 
aBTOp, Topa30 CHJIbHee CBA3AHHbIM C TpaqWWAMU TaTOHH3Ma, JIMTyprHu- 
YeCKHMH B TOM 4ncse (y posta), Heke c TpaqMyHamMu uyzeiicKumu. Io 
KpaifHeli Mepe, ero TylaTOHHCTHYeCKHe CBA3H JIe%KaT Ha MOBCpXHOCTH, a ero 
vyyelickad OCHOBa 3alIpaTaHa PIyOOKO H, BO MHOTOM, JjaxKe rryOxKe, 4eM IIpo- 
cTupaetca aHasM3 Tommupina.° 

IIpumenutesbuo kK J{uonucuro Apeonaruty nogzxoy Tomuiupina cTas o7- 
HUM 3 IlyTeli, O3BOJIMBLIMX Tlepe CMOTpeTb KOHIECILMHIO ero JIEOOMMOTO y4H- 
tesa, Moanna Metienzopda (1926-1992), orHocutTembHO «xpucTosorMye- 
CKOrO KOppeKTHBa»», BHeCeHHOrO, 10 MHeHHIO Meienyzopida, B MOHHMaHHe 
Apeonaruta y Maxcuma Mcnopeguuka u [puropua Wanamer. Ecou untatp 
/J\uonncua Apeonaruta Ha TOM A3bIKe JIMTYprH4eckoro CHMBOJIN3MAa, Ha KO- 
TOPOM OH HalivcaH, TO XpHCTOMOrHIO Apeona2umUK HEBO3MOXKHO YIYCTHTb 
3 BHUMaHHA, HM TOra CTaHOBHTCA ACHO, YTO ApeonazumuKU B «XPHCTOIIO- 
THYCCKOM KOppeKTHBe> He HY2KTAIMCh, Oy yu HW Oe3 TOrO BIIOJIHe BHYTPeH- 
He XpHCTOOrM4HBI. TouMubIH Oosee MpHUeIbHO THWIeT OO TOM B OAHON 43 
cTateli HacTosuero cOopHuka («Dionysius Areopagites in the Works of Saint 
Gregory Palamas: On the question of “Christological Corrective” and related 
matters»). 





* Hieromonk Alexander (Gouirzin), Et introibo ad altare Dei. The Mystagogy of 
Dionysius Areopagita, with Special Reference to its Predecessors in the Eastern 
Christian Tradition (OgcoaAovikn, 1994) VAvéAexta BAatadov, 59). 

> C ancTo MCTOpH4ecKOl TOUKH 3peHHA, Ha MOM B3TIAL, CileqyeT CBA3bIBAT T0- 
sapleHue Corpus Areopagiticum c akTyasIM3alMei Wy1e0-xpHCTHaHCKHX IipeyaHni, 
CBA3AHHbIX Cc YcrieHuem boromarepu, B IlanecruHe cepeqMHbI MU BIOpOl MOOBMHBI 
V Beka. OO 9TOM CM., TIaBHbIM OOpa3om, M. VAN EsBrockck, Peter the Iberian and 
Dionysius the Areopagite: Honigmann’s thesis revisited // OCP 59 (1993) 217-227; 
onomHUTeIbHO: B. M. JIypbe, Bpema nooTos, uu Praeparationes Areopagiticae: kK 
YACHEHHIO IIPOHCXO*K CHUA CTHXOTBOPHOH Mapadpa3sbi Epanresma or Moanua // Honn 
v3 XmMuma. Jleanua Mucyca / Ors. peg. JI. A. Wocnenos (M., 2002) (Scrinium 
Philocalicum, I) 295-337. Tlepeneuarano (c HeOObIINMH HCHpaBsIeHHAMH) TO Ha- 
3BaHHeM «/[MOHUCHiickHi CyOcTpaT B BH3aHTHHcKoM lopoycTBe. Bpems 09 Tos, WIM 
Praeparationes Areopagiticae» B: Amsterdam International Journal for Cultural 
Narratology (2005) N 1, Spring: The Many Faces of Narratological Agenda. Research 
Application to Literatures and Cultures vis-a-vis History and Tropology: http://cf. 
hum.uva.nl/narratology/lurie.htm 
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Ho ropa3q0 Oosee TIOAOTBOPHBIM MeTor TomMibiHa OKa3asiCA BUOCIE- 
cTBHH — Upv oOpalleHHu K acKeTHYeCKON MTepaType HM, B YAaCTHOCTH, K 
OrMaTH4eCKHM criopaM, BOSHHKaBLUIHM B CBA3H C acKeTHKOM. OTuactu cop- 
MHpOBaHHIO HOBOFO MeTOa TOMOTIIO OOpalljeHve K paHHHM CHpHiickuM OT- 
lam, oco6enHHo Adpaaty, KoTopsre ee 4 B IV Beke pogoOIMKAaJIM CyLeCTBO- 
BaTb B ryCcTOM Hyeo-xpHcTHaHCKOH cpeyle, WOHHMAaHHe KOTOPOH CTasio TIpH- 
XOUTb B 1960-e u ocobeHHO B 1970-e rol, Ha OHO HayyHoe MOKOJeHHe 
panbie Tomuupina. Bugumo, Tpyap1 Antyana [uiiomoua (Antoine Guillau- 
mont, 1915—2000) u nonpIHe 3apaBcTByrollero Pobepra Mroppes (Robert 
Murray), HOcBaALeHHbIe HyeO-XpHcTHaHCKOMy OoKrpayHy KONTCKOrO H, B 
ocoOeHHOCTH, CHpHiickoro XpHCTHaHCTBa HW MOHALeCTBa IIPHUWIH B HEOOBIK- 
HOBeCHHO yauHbIit pe3soHaHe c TpexKHHMM HATyHUMAMU AseKcanypa Tomu- 
IbIHa, CPOpMHPOBAaBLIMMUCA Ha OCHOBe BH3AaHTHMCKON MaTpHcTHYecKoOn 
Tpaquunn. 

Tak HM IIOABHJIMCb Ha CBET Te Meu, C KOTOpBIMH ceifyac BEICTyaeT Theo- 
phaneia School. Oxa3asiocb, YTO HMCHHO y4eT HyAeO-XpHCTHAaHCKOrO «O9K- 
TpayHa» MO3BOUAeT MOHATh CYTb TaKHX BeKOBBIX IIPOOJIeM MaTpoOJOrMH, Kak, 
HallpHMep, “AaHTPOMOMOp@UTCKHe COPD» B erHIeTCKOM MoHatectTBe. Mn, 
HallpuMep, ydeHue Cumeona Hosoro borocsopa u Apyrux BU3aHTHMCKHx 
OTIJOB 0 JYXOBHOM CBALICHCTBe, COBEpIIaeMOM B ye KaxkK Oro BepHoro, — 
OHO MOHATHO JIMIb B TOM CiLy4ae, CCIM BCepbe3 IIPHHATL MpescTaBsIeHHe O 
iylie Kak O MHKPOKOCMe H O MakpoKocMe kak 0 HeOecHom Xpame: Aya 
OKa3bIBaeTCA MaJIbIM XPaMOM, IOJIHOCTbIO BMelarouuM HeOecuplii Xpam c 
ero BeYHBIM CBALLICHCTBOM. — BceM 9THM TeMaM IIOCBALLCHbI CTaTbH HacTo- 
aljero COopHukKa, HallMcaHHble AsleKcaH pom JT ouIMibIHbIM HW ero y4eHHKa- 
MH, HayuHas c Konta 1990-x royoB. Oxa3asiocb, 4TO A3bIK WyelcKoro JIM- 
TYPrW4ecKOrO CHMBOJIM3Ma B XPHCTHAHCTBe He TOIbKO HUKOra He yYMUpall, 
HO HW TpOAOIMKAI MCMOMb3OBAaTLCA JIA W3I0%KCHHA MHOTHX BarxKHeMIMIHX O0- 
TOCJIOBCKHX Hel, IpH4eM, HHOra TaKMX, KOTOpble Ha ApyroM OorocsoB- 
CKOM A3bIKe TaK HHKOTa HW He OBI BbIPaxKeHBI. 

OryembHaa 3a00Ta Theophaneia School — sryumie noHATS camy «Hyzeli- 
CKy10 MaTpHlly» XPHCTHaHCTBa: TIOHATb HMCHHO Te TpayMUHH elle JOXpHc- 
THAHCKOLO Hy1av3Ma, KOTOPble XPHCTHAHCTBOM OBI BOCTpeOoBaHBl. B sTOoit 
oOmacTuH uccneyoBaHua Theophaneia School Hanpapiarotca AnypeemM Op- 
JIOBbIM, KOTOPbIM, CTaB IepBbIM IIpAMBIM yY4eHHKOM Asiekcanypa I osmupina, 
TOUOHKMI Hayaso POpMUpoBaHHto BOKpyr I osMuUbIHAa BCel HbIHCMIHeHM Hayy- 
HOM WIKOJIBI. 

[lesb 131aHHA HacToOALero TOMa — BIIepBbIe COOpaTb BMecTe HeKOTO- 
py!o “KPHTH4eCKy!1O Maccy» pa30pocaHHBbIx paHee M0 pa3yIM4HbIM H31aHiaM 
cTaTeli, UTOObI TAKUM OOpa30M MOKa3aTb CaM Hay4Hbili MeToy. — Mero u3y- 
yeHHA OOTOCOBCKOM TpayqHWHH, BbIpPAxKaBlei ceba Ha AZbIKe OOTOCIY2Ke- 
Hua HeOecHoro Xpama. 

B. M. Aypbe 


THE THEOPHANEIA SCHOOL: 
AN EKPHRASIS OF THE HEAVENLY TEMPLE 


«Before his death abba Bessarion said: “A monk, like the Cherubim and 
the Seraphim, must be all eye”».' This was not Abba Bessarion’s own say- 
ing, but a citation from another source. He was possibly citing from the Cor- 
pus Macarianum (the authorship of which, following A. G. Dunaev’s hypo- 
thesis, can be identified with Simeon of Mesopotamia),” but more likely he 
was drawing on the common tradition that held equal authority in both Egyp- 
tian monasticism, to which abba Bessarion belonged, and Syrian monasti- 
cism where the Corpus Macarianum was written. 

Abba Bessarion’s saying appropriates the ascetic interpretation of the 
prophet Ezekiel’s vision of the Divine Chariot, the detailed account of which 
can be also found in one of the Macarian Homilies in the beginning of the 
Collection I. The relevant passage of the homily reads: 


For the soul that is deemed to be judged worthy to participate in the light 
of the Holy Spirit by becoming his throne and habitation, and is covered 
with the beauty of ineffable glory of the Spirit, becomes all light, all face, 
all eye. There is no part of the soul that is not full of the spiritual eyes of 
light. That is to say, there is no part of the soul that is covered with dark- 
ness but is totally covered with spiritual eyes of light. For the soul has no 
imperfect part but is in every part on all sides facing forward and covered 
with the beauty of the ineffable glory of the light of Christ, who mounts 
and rides upon the soul.? 


Here, the human soul is transformed into the Divine Chariot that ascends 
to its original place in the Holy of Holies of the Heavenly Temple, the legiti- 
mate place of the Ark of Covenant, portrayed in the vision of Ezekiel as the 
Divine Throne... 

Merkabah mysticism (literally, «the mysticism of the Divine Chariot») 
was well-known to Christians from the books of the Old Testament and other 
Second Temple Jewish non-biblical writings preserved solely in the Chris- 





' Apophthegmata Patrum, Bessarion 11. 

> See Dunaev’s monograph in: IIpenogo6upit Maxapnit Erunercxuit, yxoenvie 
cnoea u nocnanus. Cobpanue muna I (Vatic. graec. 694) / Vi3y. nogr. A. T. JyHAEB 
(M., 2007’) (forthcoming). This volume also contains my review of the first edition 
of the book. In his monograph A. G. Dunaev revisits the old hypothesis of H. Dérries 
about the authorship of Simeon, convincingly supporting it with new evidence. 

3 Collection I, Homily 1. Critical edition: H. Dorries, E. KLosTERMANN, M. Kroe- 
GER, Die 50 geistlichen Homilien des Makarios (Berlin, 1964) (Patristische Texte und 
Studien, 4) 1-2. English translation: Pseudo-Macarius, The Fifty Spiritual Homilies 
and the Great Letter / Tr. G. A. MALongy, S.J. (New York, 1992) 37. 
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tian tradition. What role did this mystical teaching play in Christianity? Could 
this mystical saying cited by the author of the Macarian Homilies simply be a 
coincidental recurrence of the Jewish tradition? 

No, it could not be coincidental. Partial evidence can be found in the 
saying of abba Bessarion with which we began our introduction. Given his 
Egyptian rather than Syrian abode, it is clear that, at least, in early monasti- 
cism this mystical tradition was equally universal in Syria, as well as in Egypt. 

Long before the Greek philosophical vocabulary became the standard con- 
ceptual vehicle of Christian doctrine, Christians natively and universally drew 
on the symbolic liturgical language of the Jewish Temple. This language is 
dominant among New Testament authors and remains influential in the Chris- 
tian literature of the second century A.D. A rapid paradigm shift, however, 
occurs in the second century, in the works of the Apologists who increasingly 
resort to the language of Greek philosophy and shy away from Jewish sym- 
bolism in their exposition of the Christian faith. Starting from the fourth cen- 
tury A.D., every question of Christian doctrine becomes a subject of leng- 
thy treatises parsed exclusively in the terms of ancient Greek philosophy, 
without any reference to the liturgical symbolism.‘ 

This does not mean of course that the liturgical symbolism was complete- 
ly forgotten in the formulation of Christian doctrine. Still, historically patris- 
tic scholarship developed with an understanding that Christianity had been 
totally Hellenized and had fully rejected its Jewish cultural roots. The use of 
Jewish symbolism was visible only in poetic metaphors scantily interspersed 
in Church hymnography and ascetic literature. According to this approach, 
which still reins even in contemporary patristic scholarship, all references to 
the Old Testament symbolism conveyed through the imagery of the Divine 
Chariot (the Merkabah), the Holy of Holies, the Temple, or the details of the 
temple worship found in dogmatic and ascetical works of the Church fathers 
should be interpreted as rhetorical devices and stylistic embellishments. Any 
serious student wishing to get to the dogmatic core of patristic theology must 
treat this verbal cosmetics as pointless husk. 

The first scholar to offer a substantively different perspective on these 
critical issues was Alexander Golitzin, the main author of the current collec- 
tion and the founder of the Theophaneia School that emerged around him at 
Marquette University in Milwaukee (USA). 

Golitzin’s first serious effort to develop a new interpretive framework in 
this field of studies was his monograph on Dionysius Areopagita.> Dionysius 





“ For the partial discussion of this process, see: V. M. Lourié, History of Byzan- 
tine Philosophy: Formative Period (St.-Petersburg, 2006) (in Russian) [B. M. JIypse, 
Hcmopua euzanmuucKou dunocoguu. Popmamuenviu nepuood (CI16., 2006)]. 

° Hieromonk Alexander (Goutrzin), Et introibo ad altare Dei. The Mystagogy of 
Dionysius Areopagita, with Special Reference to its Predecessors in the Eastern Chris- 
tian Tradition (OgcoaAovikn, 1994) CAvaAexta BAatddav, 59). 
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Areopagita became at one and the same time the most convenient and the 
most inconvenient source for testing a fresh methodology of reading patristic 
texts. He was most convenient, because few other authors drew on liturgical 
symbolism so saliently in their formulation of Christian dogma. And he was 
most inconvenient, because his own cultural heritage had stronger connec- 
tions to platonic rather than Jewish traditions. At the least, the platonic con- 
nections of the Corpus Areopagiticum lie on the surface while its Jewish core 
is deeply concealed, in many respects even more deeply than is shown in 
Golitzin’s analysis.° 

Golitzin’s approach to Dionysius Areopagita was one of the routes lead- 
ing to a reconsideration of the conception of the «Christological corrective» 
developed, according to Golitzin’s favorite teacher, John Meyendorff (1926— 
1992), by Maximus the Confessor and Gregory Palamas for understanding 
Dionysius. If, however, one reads Dionysius Areopagita in the language of 
liturgical symbolism in which it was originally written, the text’s Christology 
is impossible to miss, and it becomes clear that the Corpus Areopagiticum 
does not require any «Christological corrective» since it already is internally 
Christological. Golitzin discusses this issue in detail in one of his articles 
included in the current collection, «Dionysius Areopagites in the Works of 
Saint Gregory Palamas: On the Question of “Christological Corrective” and 
Related Matters». 

Golitzin’s methodology proved to be even more prolific when it was later 
applied to the ascetic literature, and in particular, to the dogmatic controver- 
sies surrounding asceticism. The formation of the new methodology was partly 
helped by Golitizin’s turn to early Syrian fathers, especially to Aphrahat, the 
Christian authors who flourished even in the fourth century A.D amid the 
dense Jewish-Christian environment. The appreciation of the Jewish-Chris- 
tian character of the Syrian fathers began in 1960s and especially in 1970s, a 
generation before Golitzin. The works of Antoine Guillaumont (1915-2000) 





°T think that from the historical point of view, the appearance of the Corpus Areo- 
pagiticum was closely connected with the revival of the Jewish-Christian lore about 
the Dormition of the Theotokos that was taking place in Palestine in the middle and 
the second half of the fifth century. See M. vAN Essroeck, Peter the Iberian and Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite: Honigmann’s thesis revisited // OCP 59 (1993) 217-227. See 
also B. M. JIypbe, Bpema nostos, wm Praeparationes Areopagiticae: K yaCHeHuIO 
MPpOHCXOK CHUA CTHXOTBOPHON Hapadpa3bi Epauresma or Moanua, 8: Houy u3 XMu- 
ma. JTeanua Mucyca / Ots. pen. J. A. Mocnenos (M., 2002) (Scrinium Philocalicum. 
T. I) 295-337. Republished with small corrections under the title «]Monucniickuii 
cyOcTpaT B BH3aHTHHCKOM ropoycTBe. Bpema osTos, HIM Praeparationes Areopagi- 
ticae» in: Amsterdam International Journal for Cultural Narratology (2005) N 1, 
Spring: The Many Faces of Narratological Agenda. Research Application to Litera- 
tures and Cultures vis-a-vis History and Tropology: http://cf.hum.uva.nl/narratology/ 
lurie.htm 
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and Robert Murray focusing on the Jewish-Christian background of Coptic, 
and in particular, Syrian Christianity and monasticism reached a remarkably 
successful resonance with the existing intuitions of Golitzin, acquired during 
his studies of the Byzantine patristic tradition. 

Such has been the course of development of the ideas currently advocated 
by the Theophaneia School. It is now apparent that such long-lasting patristic 
«puzzles» as, for example, the «anthropomorphite controversy» in the histo- 
ry of Egyptian monasticism can be properly understood only against their 
Judeo-Christian background. Or consider the teaching of Symeon the New 
Theologian and other Byzantine fathers about the spiritual priesthood in the 
soul of every believer. This teaching can be understood only if one sees a 
human soul as the microcosm corresponding to the macrocosm of the Heavenly 
Temple — the human soul is a smaller Temple that mysteriously encompas- 
ses the Heavenly Temple with its eternal priesthood. 

All these themes receive attention in the articles of the current volume 
written by Alexander Golitzin and his disciples starting from the late 1990s. 
Their work has made clear that the language of Jewish liturgical symbolism 
has never died in Christianity and has continued to be used for expressing 
many vital theological ideas, some of which have never been articulated in 
other doctrinal schemes. 

One of the principal tasks of the Theophaneia School is to better under- 
stand the Jewish «matrix» of Christianity, further exploring the range and 
nature of the Jewish mystical traditions appropriated by Christian authors. 
This part of the Theophaneia School’s research is guided by Andrei Orlov 
who has become the first and closest disciple of Alexander Golitzin, assist- 
ing his teacher in the formation of a new theological school. 

The purpose of this volume is to gather together for the first time a certain 
«critical mass» of publications, otherwise dispersed in various journals, in 
order to demonstrate a new scholarly method — the method of investigating 
the theological tradition that chose to express itself in the liturgical language 
of the Heavenly Temple. 

Basil Lourié 


Hieromonk Alexander (Golitzin) 


THEOPHANEIA: 
FORUM ON THE JEWISH ROOTS 
OF ORTHODOX SPIRITUALITY 


Theophany is at the heart of Orthodox Tradition. It is what the Christian 
East has always understood as the very content of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
The word means, literally, the manifestation or appearance of God: God be- 
come visible. God’s appearances mark or indeed comprise the key moments 
of the sacred history: Adam hides from God walking in the Garden; Jacob 
sees the ladder to heaven at Bethel and God presiding over it and the angels; 
the same Patriarch wrestles with the Angel of the Lord at Penuel and re- 
ceives the name, Israel; Moses is accorded the Name at the burning bush; the 
divine Presence as the fiery Glory rides in the pillar of cloud leading Israel 
out of Egypt, descends on Sinai at the giving of the Covenant, appears as a 
king enthroned before Moses and the Elders of Israel at the Covenant meal, 
and then again alone to Moses alone on the mountain’s peak, overshadows 
the newly-constructed tabernacle at the end of the book of Exodus, and de- 
scends as «fire from heaven» to consume the sacrifice at the tabernacle’s 
consecration in Leviticus. The Glory appears again at the consecration of 
Solomon’s temple, where Isaiah later sees the King of heaven enthroned. 
Ezekiel is favored with the vision of the Glory «in likeness as a man» riding 
the chariot throne, sees the same depart the Temple on the eve of its destruc- 
tion, and then re-enter it on the occasion of its eschatological restoration. 
From the Temple, according to the prophets, God’s Glory will appear at the 
end of days so that «all flesh shall see it» (cf. Isa 40:5; Mal 3:1). These 
theophanies are what will then illumine the meaning of Jesus Messiah for 
the New Testament writers, who will recognize him as the definitive appear- 
ance of God, the Immanuel, born from the «Power of the Most High over- 
shadowing» the Virgin (Lk 1:35), and declared «the light to the nations and 
Glory of Israel» by righteous Symeon. St. Paul calls him «the form of God», 
and the Fourth Gospel says «we have seen his glory» when «he tabernacled 
among us». He is revealed to the three Apostles on Mount Tabor as the Glory 
who appeared to Moses on Sinai, and who spoke to Elijah on Horeb (I K 19). 
Isaiah «saw his Glory», says the Fourth Gospel, referring to the prophet’s 
Temple vision, while the Synoptic Gospels present Christ’s death as parting 
the Temple veil, and his exaltation as ascent to the right hand of the Father 
on the divine throne, where Stephen the first-martyr sees him (Acts 7) in the 
same splendor that John the Seer will see illumining the city and world to 
come (Rev 21-22). 
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Theophany permeates Orthodox tradition throughout, informing its dog- 
matic theology and its liturgy. That Jesus, Mary’s son, is the very One who 
appeared to Moses and the prophets — this is the consistent witness of the 
ante-Nicene Fathers, and remains foundational throughout the fourth-centu- 
ry, Trinitarian controversies and the later Christological disputes. From its 
beginnings, the Church’s liturgy has been understood as the mirror of heaven 
revealing «the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem» (Heb 12:22). It 
is «the icon of the divine beauty», according to St. Dionysius Areopagites, 
and «the exact image of heaven». As a modern Orthodox abbot writes: «There 
is a single living and moving image of the glory of Christ which becomes 
present in our worship...He who sits enthroned there, in heaven, is also here, 
upon the cherubim, with fire and radiance of light». This visible manifesta- 
tion of God and of the world of heaven which is the liturgy «becomes», ac- 
cording to the same writer, «our life, bread, light, river of life, voices as of 
cataracts, just as above in heaven». We see and eat «the bread of angels» (Ps 
78:25), «the living bread come down from heaven» (Jn 6:50—51). 

Moses came from Sinai «with shining face» (Ex 34:29-35), a likeness of 
God, indeed himself a theophany, and a promise thus which Orthodoxy has 
always understood as, in Christ, extended to all humanity. Theophany is there- 
fore also at the heart of Orthodox soteriology and spirituality, an emphasis 
encapsulated by the later use of the Greek word, theosis, and already adum- 
brated by the New Testament writers: from the shadow of the Apostle curing 
the sick and possessed (Acts 5:15), to Stephen’s face «as the face of an an- 
gel», to St. Paul’s assurance of the Glory abiding within the believer (2 Cor 
3:18—4:6), to our Lord’s promise of the same in the Gospel of John (Jn 17:5, 
22-24). The line of witnesses continues through the martyrs and ascetics of 
the early centuries, to the holy monks, such as St. Anthony coming forth from 
his fortress retreat like «an angel of light» (Vita Antonii, Syriac version), or 
Abba Macarius the Great «like a god on earth... covering the sins of the breth- 
rem», or the radiant faces of Abbas Sisoes, Pambo, and Silvanus, and on down 
the generations to Saints Symeon the New Theologian, Gregory of Sinai, and 
Sabbas of Vatopedi, to Seraphim Sarovsky, and on to the presently circulat- 
ing testimonies about contemporary saints of Mount Athos and elsewhere in 
the Orthodox world. The line of witnesses is continuous, consistent, and centers 
on the good news of God made present and visible in Jesus of Nazareth, in 
the Church’s worship, and in her saints. 

There is, however, one break in that continuity. While the witness contin- 
ues uninterrupted in the liturgical texts, in hagiography, in the practice of the 
monasteries and especially of the hermitages, the formal, academic theology 
taught in Orthodox schools since the latters’ formation in the wake of — and 
responding to — the Western European Reformation and Counter-Reforma- 
tion has for long lost sight of this essential, theophanic thread. Some have 
described post-Byzantine Orthodox theology as without its own voice, re- 
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duced to using Protestant arguments against Roman Catholics, and vice-versa. 
Others have referred to a «Babylonian Captivity» of Orthodox thought, or of 
its «<pseudo-morphosis». What is incontestable is a certain loss of conscious- 
ness, at least in our schools and manuals, of what we have been sketching 
here. The twentieth century saw a remarkable effort on the part of some Or- 
thodox theologians to recover an awareness of the Traditions, of its proper 
voice and vision. We would see this effort embodied chiefly (though not ex- 
clusively) in the scholarly movement that the late Fr. Georges Florovsky called 
«the neo-patristic synthesis», which has included theologians from the Rus- 
sian emigration, from Greece, Romania, and Serbia. 

Our seminar wishes to build on the work of these scholars, but with much 
greater attention devoted to an area where we believe their work was lacking: 
the patrimony of biblical and post-biblical Israel. It is from the latter that 
Christianity itself arose, and, equally, it is from the great pool of Israel’s tra- 
ditions and imagery that, from the New Testament writers to the end of the 
Byzantine era and beyond, the Church has continued to draw in order to 
frame her dogmas, to voice her praises, to understand her vocation, and to 
describe the Christian calling as embodied in her saints. No one who has 
seriously studied patristic exegesis, or ancient theological controversy, or the 
liturgy, or the writings of the neptic fathers can have missed the overwhelm- 
ing presence of exactly those images and texts that we sketched or alluded to 
in our opening paragraph. Yet, neither in the older school theology that has 
haunted our seminaries, nor even (with some exceptions) among the advo- 
cates of the «neo-patristic synthesis» do the great theophanies either of Israel, 
or of the New Testament (save the Transfiguration) enjoy the prominent, in- 
deed central role that they should have, and that they do have in the Fathers, 
in the liturgical texts, and in the spiritual writers. Perhaps one, neglected 
indication of the difference obtaining between the ancients and the monks, 
on the one hand, and modern Orthodox academics struggling to articulate the 
Tradition, on the other hand, is the enormous library of pseudepigraphical 
and apocryphal materials from post-biblical Israel and Christian antiquity that 
was continuously copied and presumably valued — though seldom quoted — 
by Eastern Christians, and especially by their monks. Our fathers in God 
apparently thought these documents worthy of the considerable attention ne- 
cessary to copy them, but one would be hard-pressed to find a single, con- 
temporary Orthodox theologian who devotes any significant space whatever 
to their consideration. 

Beginning from this one, seemingly minor point, we look to recent develop- 
ments in the study of apocalyptic literature, of the Qumran Scrolls, of Gnos- 
ticsm, and of later Jewish mysticism, which we believe point to lines of in- 
quiry that we are convinced throw new and welcome light on the sources and 
continuities of Orthodox theology, liturgy, and spirituality. Here we must sa- 
lute the labors sixty years ago of the Jewish scholar, Gershom Scholem, who 
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sought successfully to demonstrate the continuities of Jewish mystical litera- 
ture from the ancient apocalypses, through the Talmudic-era hekhalot texts, 
to medieval Cabbala. This thesis has had an extraordinarily fruitful effect on 
the several fields noted above. To cite but one example, and one which is or 
should be immediately relevant to Orthodox students of theology, there is the 
study on St. Paul published in 1992 by another Jewish scholar, Alan Segal. 
Without any references to Eastern Christian writers, or any ostensible know- 
ledge of them, but on the basis of Scholem’s thesis of continuities, Professor 
Segal constructs an account of the Apostle’s Christology, ecclesiology, sote- 
riology, and mysticism which is stunningly reminiscent of nothing so much 
as the later Byzantine Hesychasts, right down to St. Gregory Palamas on the 
uncreated light which streams from the face of the transfigured Christ, and 
which is present and available to Christians even now, if partially, in the present 
life. Prominent as well in this modern scholar’s work, as before in Scholem, 
and together with the publications of the many others who are working in the 
latter’s train, is the presence of exactly those pseudepigrapha and apocrypha 
cherished by generations of Orthodox monks. We do not believe this to be 
coincidence, nor of minor import, but rather an indication of where we should 
ourselves be looking in order to trace the continuities of the Great Tradition, 
and to demonstrate its roots in the Israel of the Revelation. 

To sum up: we understand our work as directed at once ad intra, to our 
fellow Orthodox, and ad extra, to the larger scholarly world. We hope to 
stimulate and enourage Orthodox students of theology to look again to the 
same sources which moved the great Fathers of the Church, and the holy 
monks. By those sources we mean first and foremost the canonical scrip- 
tures, but, in addition, also that great penumbra of witness which, while occa- 
sionally odd or even perverse (thus Gnostics and Manichees), still bears vital 
testimony to traditions that we meet in the writings of the Fathers and embodi- 
ed in our saints, both in the distant past and in the present day. The latter, the 
saints, are indeed the true lens through which we read the ancient texts, and 
in whom we find the witness of those old documents verified and illumined. 
To the world outside the Orthodox Church, especially to the scholarly world, 
we offer our work as at once an apology — in the sense of an explanation and 
a defense — for Orthodox theology and spirituality, and as a labor in com- 
mon with, first of all, our brothers and sisters in Christianity, who are also 
seeking out the origins of the Faith once received by the Apostles; and, se- 
condly, with Jewish scholars who are exploring continuities with their own 
past; and to both we acknowledge ourselves profoundly indebted. They have 
helped us, and they continue to help us discover ourselves. We hope in our 
turn to return the favor. 


Hieromonk Alexander (Golitzin) 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM OVER TWO MILLENIA 


I. Introductory Remarks: The Need for a New Approach 
to Eastern Christian Spirituality 


Spirituality is a recent and difficult word. Broadly speaking, it seems in a 
Christian context usually to denote the attitudes and practices of piety, and 
is often though not inevitably considered in relative isolation from theology 
proper. One may and does thus in a Western Christian setting speak of spi- 
ritualities in the plural, a point to which this essay will return in its conclu- 
sions. When such an approach is taken to the Christian East, however, seri- 
ous problems and distortions arise. The enormously influential article writ- 
ten sixty-five years ago by Father Irenée Hausherr, «The Main Currents of 
Eastern Christian Spirituality», is a case in point. Hausherr’s taxonomy of 
Eastern spirituality amounted in sum to projection onto early and Byzan- 
tine-era monastic writers of the categories to which he was accustomed from 
the Medieval and post-Medieval, Counter-Reformation West: «intellective» 
versus «affective» mysticisms, versus spiritualities featuring sober obedi- 
ence, or Neoplatonist ecstasies, or the peculiarly poisonous (for Hausherr) 
combination of the first, second, and fourth of these earlier «schools» in the 
14th century Byzantine Hesychasts. The unfortunate fact that it is precisely 
Hausherr’s categorizations which are reflected in virtually every single ma- 
jor study or compendium of Eastern Christian spirituality to have been pub- 
lished since his article appeared has led to endless confusion and misappre- 
hension. 

The latter fact makes the assignment confronting this essay daunting: the 
sketch of a new approach to Eastern Christian spirituality which must try to 
do justice at once to recent advances in scholarship, and to the thrust and 
continuity of the Eastern traditon itself. The word «sketch» must stressed, for 
what follows can be no more than the barest outline, offered in the hope that 
succeeding and more extensive studies will appear in future to flesh it out. 
Just over two millenia cannot be treated otherwise in the space of a few thou- 
sand words. Saying over two millenia is to assert the thesis the present essay 
seeks to present: that Eastern Christian asceticism and monasticism — 1.e., 
Eastern spirituality, in short — arose out of an original matrix in the pre- 
Christian era of Second Temple Judaism. As Ernst Kasemann remarked some 
decades ago, Jewish apocalyptic literature is «the mother of all Christian theo- 
logy». The same holds for that theology as expressed in praxis, which is to 
say, in spirituality. 
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Il. Scripture, Asceticism and Transfiguration 
in Second Temple Jewish Apocalyptic 
and Early Christianity 


Asceticism does not feature prominently in the Hebrew books of the Old 
Testament, save in the temporary celibacy imposed by holy war (e.g., 2 Sam 
11:10-11), preparation for theophany (Ex 19:15; cf. 34:28 on fasting), and, 
related to the latter, service in the Temple (Lev 15:2-15), or in the fasts, tears, 
and sackcloth which are the tangible expressions of repentance (e.g., Jonah 
3:6 ff.). In the so-called «intertestamental» or Second Temple era, however, 
and particularly in the two centuries before and after the birth of Christ, one 
finds testimony to traditions that would carry on both in Rabbinic literature, 
and, in Christianity, through the New Testament period to the fourth century 
emergence and self-definition of Christian monasticism as the East has know 
the latter ever since. The precise lines of this continuity have yet to be charted 
in any single study, but virtually all the raw materials are present for the 
realization of such a work in the existing scholarly editions of primary texts 
and the accompanying secondary literature. Briefly, the apocalypses which 
feature an ascent or «heavenly journey», to use the phrase of John Collins 
and other recent scholars of the apocalyptic genre, and which appear as early 
as ca. 200 B.C. with J Enoch, display certain common features, including: 
1) a preparatory ascetical praxis, involving fasting, mourning, constant prayer, 
often at least temporary celibacy, and prostrations; 2) the ascent to the heav- 
enly palace or temple, and therein to the throne of God; 3) initiation into the 
mysteries of heaven and creation; 4) the acquisition of, or transformation into 
angelic status, by virtue of which 5) the visionary becomes a concelebrant of 
the liturgy of heaven, and 6) is accorded a vision of the divine Glory; in order 
7) to return to earth bearing a unique authority and message concerning the 
things of God. To employ a phrase from later, Byzantine monastic literature, 
the apocalyptic seer becomes an «earthly angel and heavenly man», initiate 
and initiator, the priest of the heavenly mysteries. 

This is the original model for the sainted elder, the geron or staretz, of 
Eastern Christian literature, from Athanasius of Alexandria’s portrait of the 
«father of monks» in The Life of Anthony, to Dostoyevsky’s Staretz Zossima 
in The Brothers Karamazov. In both the fourth century biography of Anthony 
and in the 19th century literary creation of Zossima, the Eastern Christian 
soteriological doctrine of theosis, deification, is fully present and, indeed, 
understood as incarnate. Here, in other words, is Eastern Christian doctrine 
and spirituality made visible, its paradigm and embodiment. Here is both the 
perennial theme of Eastern teaching and the key to its extraordinary continuity: 
the human being as called upon to be transfigured, to become him- or herself 
the revelation of the Glory of God, the presence of Immanuel, theophany. 
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The Gospel of the Risen Jesus compelled a certain parting of the ways 
with Christianity’s Jewish matrix, but it would be wrong to exaggerate the 
extent of that rupture. The lines of continuity and discontinuity appear per- 
haps most clearly in the scriptural idea of the «temple». In biblical Israel, the 
temple is the locus of the divine presence, the kevod YHWH or «Glory of 
God», whose fiery manifestation appeared to Moses atop Sinai (Ex 24 and 
33-34), and which took up residence with Israel first in the tabernacle (Ex 
40), and then in Solomon’s temple (I K 8). In the apocalyptic literature just 
mentioned, it is the heavenly or original temple and place of God which be- 
comes the primary focus of attention, though not necessarily with prejudice 
to its earthly copy. When the temple is destroyed by the Roman legions in 
A.D. 70, Judaism carries on, looking first of all for God’s Presence (Sheki- 
nah) with Israel in the holy books of the Torah as in a sort of portable temple 
(cf. Sirach 24), second in the gathering of Israel for worship in the syna- 
gogue, and third in the person of the sage or rabbi himself. In the New Testa- 
ment and nascent Christianity, there is an analogous and parallel develop- 
ment. The great difference is the person of the Lord Jesus, who replaces tem- 
ple and Torah as the primary «place» of the divine presence. He is himself the 
Glory or Shekinah who has «tabernacled among us» (Jn 1:14). His divinity is 
manifested at once on the mountain tops of Tabor, the Transfiguration, and of 
Golgotha, the Crucifixion, which become in turn the twin poles around which 
Eastern spirituality will revolve: suffering and splendor, humbling unto death 
and transfiguration, ascetic mortification and the visio dei luminis. Second, 
the worship of the assembly of the Church also becomes the temple (e.g., 
Eph 2:20-22), the place of the Risen One’s presence and, with Him, of the 
heavenly Zion (Heb 12:18—24). Third, temple is also applied to the Christian 
him- or herself (1 Cor 6:19—20), who is called at once to share in the Cross 
and to be «transfigured from glory to glory» (2 Cor 3:18), to see within his or 
her heart the light of the Glory of God in the face of Christ (2 Cor 4:6). To 
borrow from a mid-fourth century, Syrian Christian ascetic work, the Liber 
Graduum, already in the New Testament one finds the adumbration of «three 
churches»: «the church on high», i.e., heaven and the heavenly liturgy around 
the throne of Christ God; «the church on earth», with its clergy and sacra- 
ments, and «the little church» of the heart or soul. Yet, in each «church», it is 
the same glorified Christ Who is made present by the action of the Spirit. 

Between the New Testament era and the fourth century, pre-Nicene Chris- 
tianity highlights as heroes and exemplars of the Faith both the martyr and 
the ascetic, for example in the second century Shepherd of Hermas, where 
martyrs and virgins stand, respectively, at the right and left hand of Christ 
enthroned. Ignatius of Antioch (f ca. 115) and Polycaryp of Smyrna (7 ca. 
165), together with Stephen in the Acts of the Apostles, are exemplary martyr- 
doms, where the martyr is transformed and becomes himself the locus of theo- 
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phany, thus Stephen’s face «like the face of an angel» (Acts 6:15) and his 
vision of the heavenly throne (7:55—-56), or Ignatius’ suggested and Poly- 
carp’s explicit assimilation to the Eucharistic offering and presence. The as- 
cetico-visionary continuum is particularly pronounced in the second century 
Ascension of Isaiah and Gospel of Thomas, with the latter providing the first 
literary attestation of the word «monk» (monachos) for the Christian ascetic, 
and the same basic line continues in both the second and third century Apo- 
cryphal Acts of the Apostles, and — albeit in strange and twisted ways — in 
much of the literature of Gnosticism and of early Manicheanism as well. In 
all of these documents, motifs from pre-Christian apocalyptic literature are to 
the fore, and one should also take into account the fact that the older Jewish 
works, too, appear to have been continuously copied, read, and interpolated 
by Christian readers who, after the fourth century, were doubtless primarily 
monks. The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha featured in the contemporary 
collection edited recently by J. H. Charlesworth would not have been pre- 
served without the continuous Christian interest which extended well into 
medieval times and even beyond. 

In Alexandria of the late second and third centuries, another layer is add- 
ed to the Jewish-based ascetico-mystical tradition. This is the vast literature 
of pagan Greek philosophy, in particular of Platonism and Stoicism, with 
their attention to, and elaborate vocabulary for charting the training of the 
soul and the latter’s struggle with the passions. In the persons of Clement 
(fl. 190-202) and Origen (+ 253) of Alexandria, this vocabulary enters per- 
manently into the Greek Christian bloodstream. Clement’s portrait of the 
«Christian Gnostic», and Origen’s of the perfected teacher, are at once re- 
ponses to the heretical Gnosticism which flourished in Alexandria, and to the 
ancient tradtions of apocalyptic ascent and vision, which Origen in particular 
is anxious to internalize and frame within the vocabulary of philosophical 
discourse. The latter’s treatise, On Prayer, is especially important and influ- 
ential in this regard, relocating as it does the ascent, transformation, and visio 
dei gloriae of apocalyptic to the «inner man» of the soul. 


Ill. The Fourth Century: Emergence of the Imperial Church, 
the Ecumenical Councils, and Monasticism 


The conversion of the Emperor Constantine to Christianity is the first 
great watershed of the fourth century. The Ecumenical or, more accurately, 
Imperial Councils of Nicea (325) and Constantinople (381) are a direct re- 
sult. The Creed which emerges from the councils seals Christianity’s com- 
mitment to the philosophical lexicon of Greek antiquity with its consecration 
of the term, homoousios («consubstantial»), in application to the Second Per- 
son of the Trinity, a development which, in its turn, stimulates the furthering 
of Clement’s and Origen’s efforts to articulate the inner life of the Christian 
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in accordance with the same vocabulary. This project is clearly at work in the 
two most important episcopal spokesmen for and to the nascent monastic 
movement, Athanasius of Alexandria (+ 373) and Basil of Caesarea in Cap- 
padocia (+ 379). The former’s Life of Anthony and the latter’s Longer and 
Shorter Rules, collections of his correspondence with ascetic communities in 
Cappadocia, exercise great influence in their overall efforts to keep the monks 
within the communion of the imperial church, focused on community and 
mutual charity, observant of the Church’s common worship, and subordinate 
to the bishop’s authority. Basil had in fact little use for solitaries of Anthony’s 
type, but in this regard his judgement would not prevail. The hermit has re- 
mained a constant presence in Eastern spirituality, rare but never absent, and 
often celebrated. 

The efforts of these two Church Fathers also reflected Christianity’s new 
place in the Roman Empire. In parallel to the secular magistrates, the bishops, 
too, were accorded local authority and backed by imperial power. The, as it 
were, «ingathering» of the ascetics under the episcopal pallium is a part of 
this process. Likewise, the bishop’s — and, by extension, the village priest’s — 
altar becomes the focal point of the city or town. Here, and particularly in the 
capitol, is the birthplace of the imperial liturgy, embellished with the eti- 
quette of the court and all the wealth and sophistication of the Empire’s re- 
sources, which would later achieve definitive form in the rite of «the Great 
Church of Christ», Hagia Sophia, in Constantinople. Perhaps no polarity in 
Eastern Christian spirituality is more striking and more apparently contradic- 
tory than that of the hermit’s stark poverty and simplicity, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, the gorgeous splendor of the late Byzantine liturgy, 
dripping gold and conducted in the presence of mosaics and murals fabricat- 
ed with all the expense and subtlety available to a millenial civilization. Yet, 
neither the hermit nor the episcopal celebrant would at all accept this as a 
paradox, let alone a contradiction. The former would — and does — under- 
stand the magnificence of the earthly church’s liturgy as a mirror, both of the 
angels’ worship in the heavenly temple before the throne of God, and of the 
divine presence within the purified heart. The bishop and, perhaps even more 
so, the devout laity see in their turn the Kingdom of God reflected equally in 
the glory of the Church’s common worship, and in the hallowed ascetic elder, 
the geron or staretz, bright and fragrant already with presence of the world to 
come. 

The first conscious codrdination between the liturgies of heaven, earth, 
and the heart can be found in the ascetic literature of, especially, fourth cen- 
tury Christian Syria and Mesopotamia. Three writers are of particular note 
here: Ephrem Syrus (+ 373), and the anonymous authors of the Book of Steps 
(Liber Graduum), in the mid-fourth century, and of the Macarian Homilies 
(ca. 360-390). The first two wrote exclusively in Syriac, so it is the third who 
was destined to have a profound influence on the Greek-speaking, Christian 
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tradition. The hierarchies of Dionysius Areopagita, just over a century later, 
are based in great part on the linkage the Macarian homilist wishes to estab- 
lish between the liturgies of heaven, earth, and the soul. The Church’s wor- 
ship becomes for «Macarius» the model or paradigm of the inner life, its 
shaping icon, given us by God in Christ in order to conform the soul to the 
«shape» of heaven, and enable it thus to encounter within itself the light 
of glory and presence of the angels. The Homilies effect a remarkable and 
powerful synthesis between the Alexandrian spiritualism of an Origen, and 
the Jewish-based, ascetico-mystical traditions, rooted in apocalyptic litera- 
ture, which were especially prominent in the early Syrian Church. Overall, 
however, «Macarius» is at one with Origen’s effort to focus on the «inner 
man» in order to discover the divine Presence within the soul. This is in turn 
linked at once with baptismal grace, planted by the Holy Spirit within the 
soul as a kind of seed, and with fidelity to the Trinitarian teaching of Nicea- 
Constantinople — a synthesis which makes the author of the Homilies one of 
the two most important monastic writers of the fourth century, and thereafter. 

The other is Evagrius of Pontus (+ 399), who spent his last twelve years in 
the hermitages of the Cells, between Nitria and Scete in the Egyptian desert. 
Unlike «Macarius», who was much involved in the formation and direction 
of monastic communities in Roman Mesopotamia, Evagrius was a hermit, 
though himself continually busy with monastic correspondence. In the course 
of replying to questions concerning the life of solitude, and even occasional- 
ly of life in monastic community, he produced a signficant and vastly influen- 
tial body of work which included scholia on several books of the scriptures, 
the treatise On Prayer, a trilogy of works, the Praktikos, To the Monks, and 
the Gnostic Chapters, together with over sixty extant letters. His favored 
mode of composition featured «centuries», groups of usually a hundred or 
more short sayings or aphorisms, a style adapted from biblical Wisdom lite- 
rature and Cynic diatribe, and intended to be pondered slowly in the quiet of 
a hermitage. By means of these collections of sayings, he in fact elaborated a 
system, a precise map of spiritual progress, beginning with the struggle against 
the passions and cultivation of the virtues in order to arrive at dispassion, 
apatheia, a term of Stoic provenance which at Evagrius’ hands signifies less 
a negative passionlessness than it does the freedom to begin to love as God 
loves, selflessly and without sentimentality, and so to assist in the work of 
divine Providence. This is the stage covered by the Praktikos. The second 
level, set out in To the Monks, is the knowledge of created being, seen now 
truly for the first time through the liberation of apatheia and coéperation 
with the saving love of God. Third and last, the subject of On Prayer and the 
Gnostic Centuries, is what Evagrius calls «theology», the vision of God or, in 
his own language, the intellect’s reception as vessel and throne of the «light 
of the Holy Trinity». Here he employs particularly an interiorized reading of 
the theophany of Exodus 24. It is the sanctified intellect which is called to 
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become the inner «mountain of the knowledge of God», the temple and altar 
of the Trinity, Sinai within. 

Evagrius thus sounds the exact same note of the interiorization of the 
journey to heaven as does the Macarian homilist, especially in the first of the 
latter’s Fifty Spiritual Homilies, where, instead of Sinai, it is Ezekiel’s vision 
of the merkavah or chariot throne of God which is read as a type of the Chris- 
tian soul. Both men are substantially identical in the way they understand the 
goal of Christian life and the role of prayer and ascesis, and often recall (Eva- 
grius most deliberately) Origen before them. Both are faithful adherents of 
Nicene trinitarianism, and faithful at the same time to the ancient currents of 
transformation going back to apocalyptic literature. Both, thirdly, represent 
at once in their writings and in their own persons exemplars of the ascetic 
holy man, the spiritual father or illumined elder, the «man of God». 

The latter is a figure perhaps best known, aside from the Life of Anthony, 
in the collections of sayings coming primarily from the monastic center of 
Scete in fourth and fifth Egypt, the Verba seniorum or Apophthegmata patrum. 
The earliest of these collections is the one assembled by Evagrius himself at 
the end of the Praktikos, while the final versions, the «alphabetical» and «sys- 
tematic» or «topical» collections, were edited in their present form sometime 
in early sixth century Palestine, perhaps at Gaza. These sayings comprise 
words of advice addressed to disciples and inquirers and handed down by 
oral tradition, brief accounts of the practices of the elders, and occasional 
short narratives. All are intended to edify and instruct. The basic message, if 
one may so summarize collections which were never intended as continuous 
or systematic presentations, is a stress on sobriety, manual labor, meditation 
on the scriptures, obedience to one’s elder, and warnings directed especially 
against anger, judging others, and too ready a disposition to trust in one’s 
own visions. The stress on transformation is thus muted, treated cautiously, 
though it is never absent. The place, Scete, appears thereafter (and even within 
these sayings) often as a kind of ideal, and its pattern of monastic life, rather 
on the basis of village life with the monks living in separate cellls or huts and 
gathering once a week in a central church, reappears persistently in Eastern 
monasticism: in the sixth century lavras of Palestine, in the Transvolgan fo- 
rests of Nilus of Sora in 15th century Russia, and Optina in the 19th, in the 
scetes of Mt. Athos from the 16th century to the present, and in the woods of 
Romanian Moldavia in the 17th and 18th centuries, to cite a few notable 
examples. Likewise, the origins of Scete in a group of ascetics choosing to 
live in the vicinity of the Macarius the Egyptian (Evagrius’ spiritual father), 
who had been the first to settle that dreadful desert in the 330’s, became itself 
a pattern for the origin of monastic communities. This is precisely what would 
occur with Sabas in Palestine, Benedict in Italy, Sergius of Radonezh in 14th 
century Muscovy, Paissy Velichkovsky in late 18th century Moldavia, and 
indeed in the beginnings of several communities in the contemporary, 20th 
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century revival of monasticism on Mt. Athos: a sainted ascetic lives alone; 
disciples come to him; the elder sees the need for a common rule of life; and, 
more often than not, a common-life monastery, coenobium, emerges at the 
end of the process. 

Another example of this pattern is the founder of coenobitic monasticism 
himself, Pachomius of Upper Egypt, in the 320’s and 330’s. The earlier scho- 
larly portrait of him as a kind of ascetical drill sergeant, rigidly subordinating 
his monks to the exigencies of his rule, has been shown by the recent work of 
Phillip Rousseau and others to be quite false. He was instead an elder, geron, 
compelled by the increase of disciples wishing to live with him and under his 
direction to provide for them. The solution he arrived at, which later tradition 
ascribed to direct heavenly inspiration, was the coenobium. Yet, and this is 
what deserves underlining, the latter was first of all never intended to take 
precedence over the inner life of the monks, but was rather designed precise- 
ly to facilitate that growth while providing a certain security for the necessi- 
ties of life: food, shelter, clothing, and the monks’ regular «feeding» on scrip- 
tures and common worship. Secondly, the rule of Pachomius’ establishments 
was always fundamentally the example of his own life and practice. His pre- 
sence as exemplar, guide, and illumined father shines through all the works 
of the Pachomian Koinonia. It was, thirdly, he and, after his death, his pre- 
sence as continuing in his successors which drew the recruits to his monas- 
teries. They came, to borrow a phrase from Bishop Kallistos Ware, «less for 
the abbey than for the abba», in whom the presence of the risen Christ and 
gift of the Spirit were sought and perceived. 

It is this last element which is largely missing from St. Basil’s Rules, and 
yet which time and again is repeated in Eastern monasticism. Any account of 
the latter which credits Basil exclusively for the rule of later Byzantine estab- 
lishments is therefore fundamentally incomplete. The great Cappadocian fa- 
ther did contribute essential elements to the later tradition of the common life 
in his stress on charity, community, and especially the latter as rooted in the 
picture of the earliest Church in the Acts of the Apostles, and these elements 
would reappear consistently in the later rules of Mar Saba in Palestine and 
the Studion in Constantinople, and thence of the Great Lavra on Mt. Athos, 
and subsequently of the first monasteries in Kievan Rus. But one thing he 
could not eliminate, if indeed it ever occurred to him to try, was the charis- 
matic office of the inspired elder, with its ancestry in the transfigured seer of 
the ancient apocalypses. The latter has never disappeared from Eastern mo- 
nastic spirituality, but instead has reappeared, time and again, with singular 
force in the creation of new foundations, or in the renewal of existing com- 
munities. To lose sight of this phenomenon is to overlook perhaps the single 
most fundamental thread tying together and in fact comprising the unity and 
continuity of Eastern spirituality. 
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IV. From the Fifth Century to the Present: 
Icons and the Jesus Prayer 


By the end of the fourth century, the main lines of Eastern Christian spir- 
ituality and theology are set in the forms they possess to the present day. 
These include: 1) the trinitarian confession of the Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed, 2) deification offered through the Word of God become man, 3) this 
pariticipation in divinity as embodied in every generation by the saints, «the 
men (and women) of God», 4) the interiorization of the heavenly journey and 
transformation of apocalyptic, and 5) the mutual reflection of the deified soul 
and the Church’s liturgy, with both of them mirroring the liturgy of heaven, 
and with the earthly worship understood as mediating heaven to the «inner 
man», and thus as forming the latter for the inhabitation of Christ in the Spirit. 
The whole is marked by the continual interplay and mutual affirmation of the 
realms of dogmatic theology, of sacraments and liturgy, and of the ascetico- 
mystical tradition. All three are seen as expressions of a single whole, which 
is again summed up in the person of the saint who reflects and is made pos- 
sible by Christ. 

Likewise by the end of the fourth century, the chief expression of this 
spirituality, monasticism, has taken on the forms — hermit, monastic village, 
and coenobium — that it would use to the present. Evagrius’ precisions and 
vocabulary, together with the rich scriptural imagery of the Macarian Homi- 
lies, enter permanently into and shape the self-expression of Eastern monas- 
ticism. In the centuries that follow up to the end of Byzantium in 1453, these 
lines continue unbroken. They are lent further expression and a certain shar- 
pening in their lexicon by the Christological controversies of the fifth through 
seventh centuries, e.g., in a Maximus Confessor (+ 662), or in the more de- 
veloped articulation between the liturgies of heaven, earth, and the soul in a 
Dionysius Areopagita (ca. 500), or in the stages of the Christian life in grace 
that one finds in John of Sinai’s Ladder of Divine Ascent (seventh century), 
or in the fiery and highly personal witness to the Gospel of personal transfig- 
uration carried on by Symeon the New Theologian (+ 1022), but in each case 
these writers are lending their particular voices to a single common stream 
which, as the case of Isaac of Nineveh (+ ca. 690) indicates, was shared across 
the apparent divide of formal schisms over Christology. 

Two later controversies are, however, of interest as they were fought chiefly 
by Byzantine monks. The first was the conflict over imperial iconoclasm (730— 
843), and the second was the Hesychast Controversy of later Byzantium 
(1330’s — 1340’s). The icon in design, theory, and practice is again a kind of 
distillate expression of the three realms — dogma, liturgy, and spirituality — 
noted above. As the monks John of Damascus (+ 749) and Theodore of the 
Studion (+ 826) pointed out in their treatises in defense of the sacred images, 
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the icon is first of all a testimony to the truth of the Incarnation and of the 
change which the latter has effected in the relations between God and hu- 
manity. If in the Decalogue and especially in Dt 4:12 («You saw no form in 
the fire»), God is the invisible One, then, says John, in the Incarnation He has 
put on «the form of a servant» (Phil 2:7) and has done so permanently. He has 
thus become visible and therefore can be depicted. It is, adds Theodore in an 
echo of the vocabulary of the Christological controversies, the very Person 
(hypostasis) of the Incarnate Word whom one encounters in His icon. Not to 
depict Him in images, both men argue, is in fact to deny the Incarnation 
itself, since it is the latter which has made matter, the material creation, a 
vehicle of the divine presence. This is, John adds, the very basis of the Church’s 
life in the sacraments. 

The last remark highlights the second and liturgical aspect of the icon, 
which finds its home first and foremost in the Church’s public worship, and 
then, as the extension of that worship, in the home, monastic cell, workshop, 
or wayside shrine. It serves as a constant reminder of, and window into heaven, 
carrying with itself, precisely as a sacramental object, the presence of the 
heavenly liturgy and the intercession of the saints around the throne of Christ. 
With the note of the saints, the «friends of God» in John of Damascus’ phrase, 
one arrives at the third aspect of the icon: its distinctive artistic form as in- 
tended exactly to underline the note of transfiguration which is at the heart of 
Eastern spirituality. The lack of chiaroscuro, reversed perspective, elonga- 
tion of the figure depicted and diminishment of its sensory organs — nose, 
mouth, ears — save for the eyes which are enlarged as gazing on God, to- 
gether with the golden background, all come out of the spiritual tradition. 
The light in particular no longer falls on the figure from outside, but streams 
out from within it, and surrounds it. This is the light or glory of the divine 
presence in which the saint stands and which he or she also carries within as 
indwelling grace — hence the icon as depiction at once of the eschatological 
transformation of soul and body, and of the mystical experience available in 
the present life. 

It was exactly over the availability of that experience, the visio dei lumi- 
nis, that the last great debate of the Byzantine era was fought, the Hesychast 
controversy of the 1330’s and 40’s, and where monks were once again at the 
center of things. The claim of certain hermits on Mt. Athos that, by virtue of 
their constant repetition of the «Jesus prayer» («Lord Jesus Christ, have mer- 
cy on me a sinner») and of the visitation of grace, they had been vouchsafed 
a vision of the «uncreated light» of the Transfiguration on Mt. Tabor, led one 
Byzantine court theologian, Barlaam the Calabrian, to question both the 
monks’ sanity and their orthodoxy. The reply to Barlaam on behalf of the 
«holy Hesychasts» was taken up by Gregory Palamas (1296-1359), whose 
argument constituted a kind of extended assembly and summary of the lines 
of tradition sketched in this essay. Palamas insisted on the reality of deifica- 
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tion as an immanent and not merely eschatological possibility. Likewise, the 
divine light he defended as rooted in the Old Testament tradition of the Glory 
of God and now, through the advent and gift of the Incarnate Word, as an 
inner presence and experience to which the entire literature of Christianity, 
beginning with the New Testament itself and continuing unbroken especially 
in the monastic tradition, bears constant witness. The Orthodox Church agreed 
with Gregory’s analysis, and declared his teaching that of the universal Church 
at councils held in Constantinople in 1341, 1347, and 1351. 

The «Jesus prayer» itself constitutes an example of this continuity. It is 
first of all rooted in the ancient theologies of God’s «Name» and «Glory» 
originating in the Old Testament, and applied to Christ in the New (cf. Phil 
2:6-11, and Jn 17). The repetition of the Name as means of access to the 
divine Glory is, second, witnessed to in early apocalyptic literature (e.g., 
Apocalypse of Abraham 17-18), and might conceivably lie behind St. Paul’s 
exhortaion «to pray without ceasing» (I Thess 5:17). Third, while the breath- 
ing exercises associated with the prayer have usually been ascribed to Sufi 
influence, or compared with the Hindu mantra, and while it is true that ex- 
plicit directions of this sort appear for the first time only in later, 13th century 
texts, one can find an earlier parallel for it in the exercises of Jewish merkavah 
mystics in late antiquity, and point as well to Diadochus of Photiki’s fifth 
century recommendation to join one’s breath to the name of Jesus, and to 
John of Sinai’s similar advice in the seventh century. In short, the origins of 
the practice as well as of the theology of the Jesus prayer might well be sited 
in the same traditions of apocalyptic literature as underlie the rest of Eastern 
spirituality. It is in any case a fact that the cultivation of this prayer has re- 
mained a key to the practice and understanding of that spirituality to the present 
day. Like the icon, the Jesus prayer is itself a kind of distillate of the Eastern 
tradition. Everything about the latter is in a sense contained within it. This is 
evident in the understanding of the prayer’s importance which is on promi- 
nent display in subsequent Church history, from the spread of Byzantine He- 
sychasm throughout the Orthodox world — e.g., to Bulgaria in Euthymius of 
Trnovo, to Russia in perhaps the person of Sergius of Radonezh, and certain- 
ly of Nilus of Sora — and its continued reappearance in the renewals of 
monastic spirituality led in the 18th century by Paissy Velichkovsky (+ 1794) 
among the Slavs and Romanians, and by Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain 
(+ 1809) among the Greeks, or in the renewals on Mt. Athos, as well as in 
Romania and Serbia, which are underway in those places today. 





Vv. An Anecdote and Concluding Remarks 


Some fifty years ago a sucessful young pharamcist in Cairo sold off his 
business, gave the proceeds to the poor, and retired to a cave in the desert. 
There, three books in particular informed his prayer and meditation: the scrip- 
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tures in Arabic translation, the Kadlubovsky-Palmer translation of Early Fa- 
thers from the Philokalia, and Wensinck’s English rendering of Isaac of Ni- 
neveh’s Spiritual Discourses. Young men heard of the hermit and came to 
live as his disciples in the neighborhood of his cave. A few years later, the 
group moved to the largely abandoned monastery of St. Macarius in Scete, 
where they continue to be the most important moving force in the contempo- 
rary renewal of Coptic monasticism. 

This story of Fr. Matthew the Poor has its precise analogues in some of 
the accounts of the contemporary Athonite renewal, for example about the 
figure of Joseph the Hesychast (+ 1959), or the current abbot of the monas- 
tery of Simonos Petras, Fr. Aemilianos. What is peculiarly striking and illus- 
trative of the essential unity of Eastern Christian spirituality in the story of Fr. 
Matthew is the fact that he, a «Monophysite» Copt, found his primary inspi- 
ration in the writings of both ancient Chalcedonian monks (the Philokalia), 
and of a seventh century, «Nestorian» saint (Isaac). None of these three great 
divisions of Eastern Christianity have been in communion with each other 
for over 1500 years, yet each — as this ancedote makes clear — continues to 
speak the same spiritual «language». From Murmansk to Addis Ababa, and 
from the Ionian islands to the Aleutians, across the gap of centuries covering 
huge cultural and demographical changes, Eastern Christianity remains fun- 
damentally one in spirit, if not always consciously so. This essential unity has 
survived the schisms of the fifth century Christological controversies, the 
rise of Islam, the slaughters of Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, the last Ottomans, 
and of Bolshevik rule, as well as the overwhelming recent dominance of 
Western European culture and institutions. It is, in sum, the single most power- 
ful witness to the thesis of this essay, which is that there are not different 
«schools» or «currents» of spirituality in Eastern Christianity, but rather a 
single great stream deriving from Christianity’s origins and surviving to the 
present among the monks to whom Eastern believers continue to look as 
exemplars of their faith. 

When one then turns to look at Western Christianity, the difference is 
unmistakable. While Western Europe (and its later extensions in the Ameri- 
cas) offers a history which, after the conversion of the Norsemen, presents a 
single, relatively smooth and increasingly triumphant growth into world do- 
minance, in contrast to the nearly uninterrupted dislocations and catastrophes 
of the Christian East, the inward story is very different. From particularly the 
High Middle Ages, through the late Medieval to the Reformation, Counter- 
Reformation, Enlightenment, Romantic, Victorian, and modern periods, one 
finds a never ending efflorescence of different spiritualities, from the growth 
of the Medieval orders to the ever more manifold expressions of Protestant- 
ism. One may, of course, view this difference positively, as in the dynamism 
of Western Christian creativity and its lively embrace of change and progress 
against Eastern intellectual decrepitude and stagnation, on the one hand, or 
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negatively, as in Eastern fidelity to Christian origins in opposition to a West 
which has lost its way, on the other hand. Both approaches have certainly had 
their advocates. What one cannot overlook, and should not obscure with dis- 
torting projections of one’s own world onto the other, as in the involuntary 
case of Hausherr, is the fact of this difference and its importance. Whether 
for purposes of simple understanding, of ecumenical rapprochement, or of 
preparing «deep background» for the analysis of contemporary politics and 
culture, there can be no genuine perception without some appreciation of this 
contrast. 


ABSTRACT 


Some seventy years ago, the late Fr. Irenée Hausherr, SJ, essayed an prelimi- 
nary analysis of Eastern Christian spirituality in the first volume of the journal, 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica. It proved immensely influential, especially in 
its assignment of Eastern Christian ascetical writers to different «schools» of spiri- 
tuality — «primitive», «intellectual», «affective», «obedience», etc. Hausherr’s 
categories continue to appear regularly in scholarly literature on the subject. This 
essay attempts the sketch of another approach. Rather than Hausherr’s «schools» 
of spirituality, which in fact amount to the projection of categories familiar to that 
writer from Western Christian tradition onto the East, the latter’s ascetical and 
mystical literature is best understood as a single current — as one «school», so to 
speak. At its heart is the notion of transformation in Christ, or theosis, with the 
latter word properly understood as the Hellenic expression of certain fundamental 
themes, centered on the visio dei and consequent transformation, inherited from 
Christianity’s original matrix in Second Temple Judaism. The article briefly traces 
this continuum, beginning with apocalyptic literature and proceeding to the New 
Testament era, pre-Nicene Christian writers, the early monks, the iconclast con- 
troversy, and concluding with the Byzantine Hesychasts. 
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Bogdan G. Bucur 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, USA 


THE ANGELOMORPHIC SPIRIT 
IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY: 
REVELATION, THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS, 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA' 


The title of this essay is a deliberate allusion to John R. Levison’s seminal 
article entitled «The Angelic Spirit in Early Judaism», which documented the 
widespread use, in pre- and post-exilic Judaism, of the term «spirit» as a 
designation of angelic presence. In the conclusion of his article, Levison for- 
mulated the following challenge to the scholarly community: 


Discussions of the spirit of God in Early Judaism and Christianity ... ought 
to consider ... interpretations of the spirit as an angelic presence. ... The 
texts included in the present analysis serve ... to provide a suitable foun- 
dation for discussion of the angelic spirit in the Fourth Gospel, the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, and the Ascension of Isaiah.” 


The following pages are an attempt to take up the challenge, and pursue 
the occurrence of the «angelic spirit» (which I will henceforth refer to as 
«angelomorphic Pneumatology») in early Christian literature.’ In the first 
section of this essay, I will argue that angelomorphic Pneumatology figures 
prominently in the book of Revelation, the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Jew- 
ish Christian theology echoed by Clement of Alexandria’s Eclogae Propheti- 
cae, Adumbrationes, and Excerpta ex Theodoto. 





' This essay is part of a larger project dedicated to angelomorphic Pneumatology 
in the first four centuries. The sections on Clement of Alexandria and the Shepherd of 
Hermas are treated separately, but in greater detail, in my forthcoming articles: Revi- 
siting Christian Oeyen: «The Other Clement» on Father, Son, and the Angelomorphic 
Spirit // VC 61 (2007); The Son of God and the Angelomorphic Holy Spirit: A Reread- 
ing of the Shepherd’s Theology // ZNW 98 (2007) 1-23. For the initial impulse to- 
wards this area of research I am indebted to Dr. Michel René Barnes, my professor at 
Marquette University. I have learned from him, directly, just as much as I have indi- 
rectly, by arguing against some of his opinions. For a comprehensive presentation of 
early Christian doctrines of the Holy Spirit, the reader is referred to Dr. Barnes’ soon- 
to-be-published book on Pneumatology. 

* J. Levison, The Angelic Spirit in Early Judaism // SBLSP 34 (1995) 464-493 (here 
493; 492). See also his Spirit in First Century Judaism (Leiden, 1997) (AGJU, 29). 

> For a survey of Jewish and early Christian materials that instantiate «angelo- 
morphic Pneumatology», see Ch. GiescHEN, Angelomorphic Christology: Anteced- 
ents and Early Evidence (Leiden, 1998) (AGJU 42) 114-119. 
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The relation between angelomorphic Pneumatology and other occurren- 
ces in early Christian thought, such as angelomorphic Christology, Spirit Chris- 
tology, or binitarianism, has not received adequate attention. How, for in- 
stance, does the Shepherd’s oft-discussed Spirit Christology relate to the «an- 
gelic Spirit»? My thesis, for which the second part of the essay will accumulate 
evidence, is that the angelomorphic Pneumatology detected in Revelation, 
the Shepherd of Hermas, and Clement of Alexandria, always occurs within a 
binitarian theological framework, and in tandem with Spirit Christology. This 
larger theological articulation results in a quasi-Trinitarian structure of the 
divine world, featuring the Father, the Son/Spirit, and the angelomorphic Spirit. 

The third and final section of the essay will sketch out a theological inter- 
pretation of these data. I submit that the concurrence of angelomorphic Pneu- 
matology, Spirit Christology and binitarianism gives expression to a Trinitar- 
ian experience of God, articulated in the largely Jewish Christian idiom of 
early Christianity.* 


1. Angelomorphic Pneumatology in Early Christianity 


The terms «angelomorphic» and «angelomorphism» require some clarifi- 
cation. According to Crispin Fletcher-Louis, these terms are to be used «wher- 
ever there are signs that an individual or community possesses specifically 
angelic characteristics or status, though for whom identity cannot be reduced 
to that of an angel».° The virtue of this definition — and the reason for my 
substituting the term «angelomorphic Pneumatology» for Levison’s «angelic 
Spirit» — is that it signals the use of angelic characteristics in descriptions of 
God or humans, while not necessarily implying that the latter are angels stricto 
sensu: neither «angelomorphic Christology» nor «angelomorphic Pneuma- 
tology» imply the identification of Christ or the Holy Spirit with «angels».® 





‘ Throughout this essay, the term «Jewish Christian» will be taken in the sense 
described by J. DANIELou in his classic work: The Theology of Jewish Christianity 
(London, 1964). As long as the narrative of an early and radical parting of the ways 
between «Christianity» and «Judaism» remains normative, despite its inability to 
explain a great deal of textual evidence from the first four centuries, the term «Jewish 
Christianity» remains useful as a description of «Christianity» itself. For more recent 
treatments of this problem, see the essays collected in A. H. Becker, A. Y. REED 
(eds.), The Ways that Never Parted (Tiibingen, 2003) (TSAJ, 95); D. Boyarin, Border 
Lines: The Partition of Judaeo-Christianity (Philadelphia, Pa., 2004). 

°C. Fretcuer-Louts, Luke-Acts: Angels, Christology and Soteriology (Tiibin- 
gen, 1997) (WUNT, 2/94) 14-15. 

° It is important to caution against an anachronistic understanding of the terms 
«angel» or «spirit». According to Daniélou (Jewish Christianity, 118), «the use of 
such terms in no way implies that Christ was by nature an angel. ... The word angel... 
connotes a supernatural being manifesting itself. The nature of this supernatural be- 
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In the words of Tertullian (De carne Christi 14), «dictus est quidem (Chris- 
tus) magni consilii angelus, id est nuntius, oficii, non naturae vocabulo». 


1. The Angelomorphic Spirit in the Book of Revelation 


Revelation knows of a mysterious group of «seven spirits», mentioned 
repeatedly in Rev 1:4, 3:1, 4:5, and 5:6. The first of these references, which 
occurs in the opening blessing (Rev 1:4—5) is notoriously difficult to under- 
stand. Patristic exegesis as well as modern-day commentators have outlined 
the following alternatives: 

(a) Revelation connects the seven spirits / eyes / lamps of the Lord (Zech 
3:9, 4:10) with the rest/ tabernacling of the seven spiritual gifts (Isa 11:2, 
Prov 8:12-16);’ 

(b) Revelation connects the seven spirits / eyes / lamps of the Lord (Zech 
3:9, 4:10) with the seven angels of the presence (Tob 12:15; 1 Enoch 90: 
20-21).8 

The exegetical impasse is evident. Patristic authors from the fifth century 
onwards are overcautious, given the potentially dangerous character of the 
passage.’ Modern exegetes tend to juxtapose the two solutions, rarely daring 
to eliminate either possibility.'° 

The angelic traits of these «spirits» are undeniable. They are depicted as 
standing before the divine throne (Rev 1:4; 4:1), subject to Christ (Rev 3:1), 





ing is not determined by the expression but by the context. “Angel” is the old-fashioned 
equivalent of “person”». See also Ph. HENNE, La Christologie chez Clément de Rome 
et dans le Pasteur d’ Hermas (Fribourg, 1992) 225. 

’ This position is held by the vast majority of scholars, patristic and modern. The 
connection between Isa 11:2 (the seven gifts of the Spirit) and Zech 4:10 (the seven 
lamps) is an established fopos in patristic exegesis. See K. ScuLtrz, Isaias 11:2 in 
den ersten vier christlichen Jahrhunderten (Miinster, 1932) 34. 

* This position is defended by J. Micut (Die Engelvorstellungen in der Apoka- 
lypse des hl. Johannes (Munich, 1937) and D. E. Aun (Revelation. 3 vols. (Dallas, 
Tex., 1997) (WBC 52) Vol. 1. 33-35). It should be noted that the impressive arsenal 
of primary and secondary literature deployed by these authors recommends this mi- 
nority opinion as worthy of the same consideration as the majority position. 

[rely here on the fragments from patristic commentaries collected by H. B. SweTe 
(The Apocalypse of St. John: the Greek text with introduction, notes and indices (Grand 
Rapids, 1909) 5-6) and Micut (Die Engelvorstellungen... 113-134). 

'0 Schweitzer simply juxtaposes the religio-historical perspective («from the point 
of view of the history of religion, they are simply the seven archangels»), and the 
traditional theological point of view, according to which the seven spirits «represent 
the Spirit of God in its fullness and completeness». E. SCHWEITZER, Spirit of God 
(Bible Key Words from Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Tes- 
tament) (London, 1960) 105-106. Aune is exhaustive in his references, but very re- 
served in advocating the identification between the seven spirits and the principal 
angels (Aung, Revelation... 34). 
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so as to be sent out throughout the world (Rev 5:6). Needless to say, these are 
standard elements in the depiction of angelic intercession, contemplation and 
service. In fact, Revelation also knows of «the seven angels before the throne» 
(Rev 8:2). Since both «angels» and «spirits» are well-defined groups (the 
seven spirits, the seven angels), it is most likely that they refer to the same 
reality.'! 

Here we find a definite echo of the Jewish and Jewish-Christian traditions 
about the highest angelic company.” 

The use of mvevyo language to designate angelic beings does not sur- 
prise. Far from being a Christian invention, much less a peculiarity of Reve- 
lation, this phenomenon is present in the Hebrew Bible, the LXX and various 
authors of the Alexandrian diaspora, and at Qumran.'* In Isa 63:9-10 the 
Angel of the Lord is referred to as «holy spirit». In the New Testament, it is 
usually evil angels that are referred to as (impure) «spirits», but one also finds 
references to angelic beings in general.'* In the Book of Revelation, Tvevpa 
is used twice for angelic beings, namely evil ones (Rev 16:13-14; 18:2). But 





" Aung, Revelation... Vol. 1. 33. P. PRIGENT (Commentary on the Apocalypse of 
St. John (Tiibingen, 2001) 117), points to Rev 3:1 («...these things says He who has 
the seven spirits of God and the seven stars...») as proof that the seven spirits are 
different from the seven stars, identified in Rev 1:20 with the seven angels. However, 
it makes perfect sense to understand kat as epexegetical. 

The group of seven is found in Ezekiel 9:2—3 (seven angelic beings, of which 
the seventh is more important than the other six), Tob 12:15 (seven «holy angels» 
who have access before the Glory, where they present the prayers of «the saints»), 
and 1 Enoch (ch. 20: seven archangels; ch. 90:21, «the seven first snow-white ones»). 
The notion of «first created» is important to the author of Jubilees: the angels of 
the presence are said to be circumcised from their creation on the second day, thus 
possessing a certain perfection and functioning as heavenly models and final desti- 
nation of the people of Israel (Jub 2:2; 15:27). The Prayer of Joseph seems to 
imply that Israel ranks higher than the seven archangels, as chief captain and first 
minister before the face of God. For a list of references to «angel / angels of the 
face» in the Pseudepigrapha, see C. L. Seow, Face // Dictionary of Deities and 
Demons in the Bible / Ed. K. vAN DER Toorn, B. BECKING, P. W. VAN DER Horst 
(Leiden—Boston—Grand Rapids, 1999) 322-325. Relevant passages are Jub 2:2, 
18; 15:27; 31:14; T. Levi 3:5; 4:2; T. Judah 25:2; 1 QH 6:13. In 2 En 19:1, a group 
of seven angels is placed in the sixth heaven. See also J.C. VANDERKaAM, The Book 
of Jubilees (Sheffield, 2001) 87-89, 126-127; GiescHEN, Angelomorphic Christo- 
logy... 124-151. 

8 Levison, The Angelic Spirit..., passim; A. E. SEKkI, The Meaning of Ruach at 
Qumran (Atlanta, Ga, 1989) (SBLDS, 110) 145-171. 

‘ Aside from the designation of evil angels as (impure) «spirits», the equivalence 
of «spirit» and «angel» is implicit in Heb 1:14 (angels are «ministering spirits»), Heb 
12:9 («Father of spirits»), and Acts 8:26.29.39, where the text seems to alternate 
between «angel of the Lord», «spirit», and, «spirit of the Lord». 
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as the parallel between Rev 14:13 and Rev 19:9 reveals, tveuya can also 
indicate a good angel." 

On the other hand, the Pneumatological content of Rev. 1:4 is equally 
clear. The seven «first created spirits» are one of the three coordinated enti- 
ties (God and the seven spirits and Jesus Christ) invoked as senders of grace 
and peace. Since the blessing with «grace and peace» can only be divine,'® 
the three must, in some way, stand for the divinity (cf. 2 Cor 13:14, The grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit, be with you all).'’ This is why it seems most likely that the mentioning 
of the «seven spirits» corresponds to the expected reference to the Holy Spir- 
it. In other words, the author’s expression «seven spirits» would designate 
what the early Church more often referred to as «Holy Spirit». The greeting 
in Revelation is therefore Trinitarian. It is a «grotesque» Trinity, or one that is 
«quite orthodox», depending whether or not one chooses to consider it in its 
proper context, which is that of Jewish apocalyptic traditions appropriated by 
early Christians.'® 





' Rev 14:13: «And I heard a voice from heaven saying, “Write this: Blessed are 
the dead who from now on die in the Lord!” “Yes”, says the Spirit (the initial locutor, 
the voice), “they will rest from their labors, for their deeds follow them”»; Rev 19:9: 
«And the angel said to me, “Write this: Blessed are those invited to the marriage 
supper of the Lamb!” And said he (the initial locutor, the angel) to me, “These are 
true words of God!» From a form-critical perspective, both passages are examples 
of the so-called promise-to-the-victor, a type of statement that occurs fairly often in 
the Book of Revelation. In both passages, an initial declaration is repeated and con- 
firmed by the same heavenly locutor. The difference consists only in the fact that we 
read «spirit» in Rev 14:13, and, respectively, «angel» in Rev 19:9. Yet, in light of the 
structural similarities in structure and content, and given the interchangeability of the 
terms «angel» and «spirit» in early Jewish and Christian texts, I believe that the case 
under discussion is another example of tveUpa language in the service of angelology. 

'© Pace Micut (Die Engelvorstellungen... 155-156). Michl tries to escape the 
difficulty by interpreting the blessing with «grace and peace» coming from the angels 
as «eine Spendung im uneigentlichen Sinne» (156). On the other hand, he adduces a 
number of Jewish and Christian texts in which angels appear to hold a certain exalted 
status in their relations with humans. The difficulty of Rev 1:4, however, is due to the 
fact that angels appear to be placed on the same level with the Father and the Son! 

'7 See also the list of passages illustrating Paul’s «soteriological trinitarianism» 
in G. Fee, Christology and Pneumatology in Romans 8:9-11 and Elsewhere: Some 
Reflections on Paul as a Trinitarian // Jesus of Nazareth Lord and Christ: Essays in 
the Historical Jesus and New Testament Christology / Ed. M. Turner, J. B. GREENE 
(Grand Rapids, 1994) 312-331, here 329-330. 

'8 These are the terms used by R. H. CHArRLEs, A Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary on the Revelation of St. John (Edinburgh, 1920) iv; and G. Dix, The Seven 
Archangels and the Seven Spirits: A Study in the Origin, Development, and Messian- 
ic Associations of the Two Themes // JTS 28 (1927) 233-250, here 248. 
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2. The Angelomorphic Spirit in the Shepherd of Hermas'? 


Very similar to the seven spirits / angels of Revelation are the seven «first 
created» beings (TpcoTOKTIOTOI) in Clement of Alexandria, which will be 
discussed later in this essay. Before Clement, and certainly one of his sour- 
ces, the Shepherd of Hermas knows of a group of seven consisting of the six 
angel «first created» (TpcsTol KTIO#EvTEs) who accompany the Son of God 
as their seventh (Vis 3:4:1; Sim 5:5:3).”” They hold the highest position in a 
world of angelic spirits. But the Shepherd contains several passages that sup- 
port the case for angelomorphic Pneumatology. 

(a) Mand 11 discusses at length the action of the inspiring agent upon the 
Christian prophet, the complex relationship between the prophet and his au- 
dience, and the distinction between true and false prophets. Up to Mand 11.9, 
the text uses only «spirit» language, giving advice about how to discriminate 
between the divine spirit and the earthly spirit, and describing their respec- 
tive activities in the authentic and, respectively, the false prophet. Then, in 
Mand 11.9, the text uses «angel» for the very same reality that it had de- 
scribed as an indwelling «spirit».”! As for the «angel of the prophetic spirit», 





'° Greek text in M. Leutzscu, Papiasfragmente. Hirt des Hermas (Darmstadt, 1998). 
In submitting to the current scholarly consensus, I assume that the Shepherd of Her- 
mas is a unitary text, dating from the early decades of the second century. See the 
firm conclusions of R. Joy, Hermas et le Pasteur // VC 21 (1967) 201-218, echoed in 
the most recent commentaries on the Shepherd: N. Brox, Der Hirt des Hermas (Got- 
tingen, 1991) (KAV, 7); C. Ostex, Shepherd of Hermas (Minneapolis, Minn., 1999) 
(Hermeneia). While the scholarly consensus seems to have settled around the year 
140, with a tendency towards the earlier part of the second century (BRox, Der Hirt... 
22-25), Osiek (Shepherd Commentary... 20b) concludes on «an expanded duration 
of time beginning perhaps from the very last years of the first century, but stretching 
through most of the first half of the second century». Leutzsch proposes the interval 
90-130. 

°° By referring almost in the same breath to the Son and the first-created angels 
(Sim 5.2.6, 11; Sim 5.6.4, 7), the Shepherd suggests that, even though they are clearly 
subordinated to the Son of God, and accompany him as a celestial escort (e.g., Sim 
9.12.7-8; cf. Vis 3:4:1; Sim 5:5:3), the TIPGITOL KtIobEevTEs are his «friends» and 
fellow-counselors (Sim 5.5.2—3). As noted by DANIELou (Jewish Christianity... 38), 
«the Word appears as the chief of the six archangels, being himself the seventh». 

*! «So when the person who has the spirit of God enter the assembly of just men 
...then the angel of the prophetic spirit that rests upon that person (0 Keltevos é1 
avtd) fills the person, who, being filled with the holy spirit speaks to the whole 
crowd as the Lord wishes» (Mand 11.9). The phrase 0 KetWevos Et auTa has been 
translated in various other ways: «qui est prés de lui» (Joly); «in charge of him» 
(Reiling, Gieschen); «der bei ihm ist» (Brox). See the very helpful survey and discus- 
sion in J. Chr. Witson, Toward a Reassessment of the Shepherd of Hermas: Its Date 
and Pneumatology (Lewiston—Queenston—Lampeter, 1993) 97. 
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a fruitful comparison can be made with «the angel of the Holy Spirit» in the 
Ascension of Isaiah, and, by analogy with the «angel of penitence» in Vis 5.7, 
with «the angel presiding over genuine visions» in 2 Bar. and 3 Bar.” Inter- 
estingly, in all cases the reference is to an angelic being (Ascension of Isaiah 
identifies the «angel of the Lord» in Mat 1:20.24 with the angel of the Holy 
Spirit, 9:36 and 11:4; Ramiel in 2 Bar; Phamael in 3 Bar.). This expression 
may, therefore, be included in Levison’s category «angelic spirit».” 

(b) In Sim 9.13.2, the virgins are termed «holy spirits», ayia TvevpaTa, 
and «powers of the Son of God», SuvauEls TOU VioU ToU O<ou (Sim 9.13.2). 
To be clothed with these «powers» means to bear the «power» of the Son of 
God (Sim 9.13.2). In other words, the Son of God is active in the believer 
through these «powers» or «spirits». The deployment of clothing and bap- 
tismal language suggests that the virgins can be seen as a plural designation 
of the Holy Spirit. In describing the eschatological state of those who have 
the Spirit, the Shepherd uses the following expressions: «always clothed with 
the holy spirit of these young women» (Sim 9.24.2); «you have received some- 
thing of his [the Lord’s] spirit» (Sim 9.24.4); «they received the Holy Spirit» 
(Sim 9.25.2). Believers must «clothe themselves with these spirits» (Sim 
9.13.2), as a result becoming «one body, one spirit, and one color of gar- 
ment» (Sim 9.13.5). The white color of the garment finds a symbolic counter- 
part in the white color of the tower: «So stones of many different colors were 
brought... And when the variegated stones were put into the building, all 
alike became white and changed their many colors» (Sim 9.4.5—6). The tow- 
er built on water, the white garment, the transformation into «one spirit» ob- 
viously refer to Baptism and the receiving of the Holy Spirit. Indeed, the 
Shepherd of Hermas collapses the spirits and the Spirit in his exhortation to 
repentance and holiness: «give back the spirit (reddite spiritum, L1) as whole 
as you have received it! ...what do you think the Lord will do to you, who 
gave you the spirit (spiritum dedit) whole, but you gave it back useless?» 





» Ascension of Isaiah 7:23, 8:12, 9:36.39.40, 11:4; 2 Bar. 55:3; 3Bar 11:7. J. REIL- 
ING (Hermas and Christian Prophecy: A Study of the Eleventh Mandate (Leiden, 1973) 
(NovTSup, 37) 106) rejects this equation arguing that the Shepherd does not mention 
an angel «of prophecy», but rather «of the prophetic spirit». 

°3 GIESCHEN (Angelomorphic Christology... 218) notes that «this angel is much 
more than another angel with a specific function», and that he is «closely linked with 
“the Spirit”». Gieschen identifies the «angel of the prophetic spirit» as an angelomor- 
phic manifestation of the Holy Spirit. 

4 Cf. Levison (The Angelic Spirit... 469), who argues that the metaphor of cloth- 
ing in Judg 6:34 «is consistent with the interpretation of the spirit as an angelic or 
demonic being». For the use of «power», see the brief but very dense overview, see 
GiescHEN, Angelomorphic Christology... 119-123 («Power as designation for an 
Angel»). Among the relevant passages: Philo, Conf 168-182, Rom 8:38, | Cor 15:24, 
Eph 1:21; 1 Pet 3:22. 
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(Sim 9.32.2, 4). Being «clothed with these spirits» (Sim 9.13.2), which are 
the «powers» of the Son, means, then, to receive the white garment of Bap- 
tism.”° I conclude, in agreement with Wilson, that «the term [ayia TIVeU- 
uata] does signify a plural concept of the Holy Spirit».”’ 

(c) There exists a structural similarity between Mand 5 and Mand 6: both 
make certain statements of spiritual and psychological dualism, continue with 
a rather detailed symptomatology and prognosis for each alternative, and con- 
clude with an exhortation to choose the good. At the level of vocabulary, 
however, Mand 5 uses «spirit», while Mand 6 has «angel».*® The parallelism 
is particularly notable between «the spirit of righteousness» in Mand 5.2.7, 
and «the angel of righteousness» in several verses of Mand 6.2. Moreover, 
«delicate» (Tpubepds), «meek» / «meekness» (TPAds / TPAdTHS), and «tran- 
quil» / «tranquility» (RoUXI10s / NouXIa) are used of both the angel (Mand 
6.2.3) and the «spirit» (Mand 5.2.6).” 

So far, it appears that the «spirits» have undeniable angelic traits. It is just 
as true, however, that the angel of righteousness in Mand 6 conveys a pneu- 
matological content. In this respect, I have already mentioned the «delicacy» 
of the Holy Spirit. Another crucial indicator are the terms NoUXtos and NoOu- 
XI, whose quasi-technical status in describing the abiding presence of the 





°5 Leutzsch prefers to include L2 in the text: habebitis spiritum, «you shall have 
the spirit». However, L1 makes better sense in connection with Sim 9.32.4. 

°6 Trenaeus equates the divine garment with the Holy Spirit (Adv. haer. 3:23:5; 
4:36:6). The Shepherd’s affirmation that «one cannot be found in the reign of God 
unless they [the virgins] clothe you with their garments» (Sim 9.13.2) finds perfect 
counterpart in Irenaeus’ theology of the paradisiac, baptismal, and eschatological gar- 
ment, equated with the gift of the Holy Spirit. See Y. pe ANpia, Homo Vivens: Incor- 
ruptibilité et divinisation de ’ homme chez Irénée de Lyon (Paris, 1986) 97-99. 

27 WILSON, Reassessment... 154, n. 129. 

*8 Each person is attended by two spirits (Mand 5.1.4) or angels (Mand 6.2.1). 
The criterion for distinguishing the influence of the good angel or spirit from that of 
the evil one is the experience and subsequent conduct of the indwelled person (Mand 
5.2.1-3; Mand 6.2.34). One is to trust the good spirit (Mand 11.17, 21) or angel 
(Mand 6.2.3), and depart from the evil spirit or angel (Mand 6.2.7; Mand 5.2; Mand 
11.17). 

»? The theme of the Spirit’s «delicacy» seems to have been taken over by none 
other than Tertullian, otherwise a harsh critic of the Shepherd. See J. E. MorGAN- 
Wynne, The «Delicacy» of the Spirit in the Shepherd of Hermas and in Tertullian // 
SP 21 (1989) 154-157. H. Oprrz (Urspriinge Friihkatholischer Pneumatologie (Ber- 
lin 1960) 140-141) traces the «delicacy of the Spirit» to Jewish-Christian exegesis of 
1 Sam 16:14—15 (LXX). The fact that the Shepherd of Hermas is aware of an old 
tradition of dualist pneumatology rooted in the exegesis of 1 Sam 16:14 has been 
proven by recourse to similar passages in Aphrahat. See N. IBRAHIM FREDRIKSON, 
L’Esprit Saint et les esprits mauvais dans le pasteur d’ Hermas: Sources et prolonge- 
ments // VC 55 (2001) 262-280, esp. 273-275. 
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Holy Spirit has been demonstrated by Gabriele Winkler.*° It appears, there- 
fore, that the Shepherd retains the use of «spirit» language for angelic beings, 
but also deploys «angel» language and imagery to speak about the Holy Spir- 
it. In short, we find in the Shepherd both «spirit» angelology and angelomor- 
phic Pneumatology. 

It is also important to consider the Shepherd’s tpcstoi KtiobévtEs in 
religio-historical perspective. There can be no question that this collective 
character is an echo of angelological speculations common in Second Temple 
Judaism. Such traditions about the highest angelic company underwent con- 
siderable modifications under the influence of the early Christian kerygma. 
One example would be the subordination of the supreme angels to the Son of 
God, a subordination that is quite obvious in the Shepherd and Revelation. 
A second change in the status of the seven angels consists in their overlap 
with the Holy Spirit. I have already mentioned this phenomenon in Revela- 
tion. A case has been made for the close association (bordering on identifica- 
tion) between the seven spirits and the Holy Spirit in the writings of Justin 
Martyr.*' But the most significant witness is that of Clement of Alexandria. 


3. The Angelomorphic Spirit in Clement of Alexandria 


Clement of Alexandria is one of our most eminent witnesses of secret 
traditions ascribed to the apostles and circulating among Jewish Christian 
teachers during the first three centuries of the common era.” It is especially 
in the much neglected Excerpta ex Theodoto, Eclogae Propheticae, and Adum- 
brationes that he is echoing the theology and practices of earlier Jewish Chris- 
tian teachers. These are remnants from Clement’s otherwise lost Hypotypo- 
seis, a work for advanced students, where the Alexandrian also treated of the 
Holy Spirit, the soul, and prophecy. * 





°° For ample documentation and a very detailed analysis, see G. WINKLER, Ein 
bedeutsamer Zusammenhang zwischen der Erkenntnis und Ruhe in Mt 11, 27-29 
und dem Ruhen des Geistes auf Jesus am Jordan. Eine Analyse zur Geist-Christolo- 
gie in Syrischen und Armenischen Quellen // Mus 96 (1983) 267-326. 

3! Ch. OgzyeEN, Die Lehre von den géttlichen Kriften bei Justin // SP 11 (1972) 
214-221. 

* See J. DANIELou, Les traditions secrétes des Apétres // Eranos Jahrbuch 31 
(1962) 199-215; G. G. Stroumsa, Clement, Origen, and Jewish Esoteric Traditions // 
Hidden Wisdom: Esoteric Traditions and the Roots of Christian Mysticism (Leiden, 
1996) 109-131; bem, Paradosis: Esoteric Traditions in Early Christianity // Hidden 
Wisdom... Esp. 42-43. 

33 P. Nautin, La fin des Stromates et les Hypotyposes de Clément d’ Alexandrie // 
VC 30 (1976) 268-302, esp. 297-298, has demonstrated that they represented Cle- 
ment’s physics and epoptics. To quote A. Méuat (Etude sur les «Stromates» de Clé- 
ment d’Alexandrie (Paris, 1966] 521), «[b]ref, si la gnose est essentiellement du do- 
maine de la “physique”, les Hypotyposes devaient en regorger...» Although Nautin 
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I am indebted here to Christian Oeyen’s Eine friihchristliche Engelpneu- 
matologie bei Klemens von Alexandrien (Bern, 1966), one of the few studies 
of Clement’s Pneumatology, and perhaps the only one to emphasize the Jew- 
ish Christian heritage in Clement’s theology.** Underlying Clement’s Pneu- 
matology is the «hierarchical» cosmology inherited from Jewish and early 
Christian apocalypticism, and the philosophical concern to articulate divine 
unity and the multiplicity of the cosmos. 


Unity and Multiplicity in the Spirit 

In Strom. 5:6, Clement provides an allegorical interpretation of the Old 
Testament Temple and its furnishings. Clement’s exegesis follows a recog- 
nizable pattern: he introduces the object of interpretation, offers a first level 
of explanation, then a second one. The first level of explanation is astrologi- 
cal: the lamp signifies «the motions of the seven planets that perform their 
revolutions towards the south»; the cherubim signify the two bears, or the 
two hemispheres, the twelve wings and twelve stones describe for us the 
circle of the zodiac.* 

A second level of interpretation is Christological: 


The golden lamp conveys another enigma as a symbol of Christ ... in his 
casting light, «at sundry times and diverse manners», on those who believe 
on Him and hope, and who see by means of the ministry of the protoctists 
(S10 THs TAV TPGTOKOTIOTOOV Siakovias). And they say that the seven 
eyes of the Lord are the seven spirits resting on the rod that springs from 
the root of Jesse.*° 





does treat the Adumbrationes (his study is confined to the Codex Laurentianus) it is 
easy to see how these passages also belong to the epoptics. See MEnaT, Etude... 517— 
522; 530-533. 

*4 This booklet, published in Bern, in 1966, is a slightly revised version of Ch. OE- 
YEN, Eine frithchristliche Engelpneumatologie bei Klemens von Alexandrien // IKZ 55 
(1965) 102-120, and [KZ 56 (1966) 27—47. For Clement’s Pneumatology, an altogeth- 
er understudied area in Patristic studies, see also W.-D. HAUSCHILD, Gottes Geist und 
der Mensch: Studien zur frithchristlichen Pneumatologie (Miinchen, 1972); L. LADARIA, 
El Espiritu en Clemente Alejandrino: estudio teolégico antropologico (Madrid, 1980); 
H. Ziepritzk1, Heiliger Geist und Weltseele: das Problem der dritten Hypostase bei Ori- 
genes, Plotin und ihren Vorlaufern (Tiibingen, 1994) 93-129. See also my «Revisiting 
Christian Oeyen», referred to at the beginning of this essay. For the anthropological 
relevance of TveULa, see G. VERBEKE, L’évolution de la doctrine du pneuma, du stoi- 
cisme a s. Augustin: étude philosophique (Paris—Louvain, 1945) 429-440. 

> This interpretation is not Clement’s own creation. Cf. Philo, On the Cherubim 
VI:21-24. For a comprehensive survey of Clement’s debt to Philo in his exegesis of 
the Temple, the vestments and the high priest, see A. VAN DEN Hokk, Clement of 
Alexandria and His Use of Philo in the Stromateis: an Early Christian Reshaping of a 
Jewish Model (Leiden, 1988) 116-147. 

36 Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 5:6:35. 
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Here Clement draws on a series of Biblical passages (Isa 11:1—2; Zech 4:2, 
10; Rev 1:4; 5:6; 8:2) that might have already been combined by earlier tradi- 
tion. Zechariah’s seven spirits (eyes of the Lord) are Isaiah’s seven gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, and the angelomorphic imagery, implicit in Revelation, is here 
affirmed explicitly: the seven «spirits» are, in fact, the seven celestial entities 
described as TpwTOKOTIOTOI, «first born». I will return to the protoctists in 
the next section of this paper. Consistent with the Christological framework in 
which he places the Old Testament prophecies and theophanies throughout his 
writings, Clement strictly subordinates the seven angelic spirits to work of the 
Logos.*’ The entire discussion about unity and multiplicity seems to presup- 
pose, in descending order, the Father, the Son, and the protoctists. Confirma- 
tion of this idea, and a much more detailed description of the hierarchy, is 
provided by Clement’s Excerpta ex Theodoto and the Adumbrationes. 


Clement of Alexandria’s «Celestial Hierarchy»*® 


On the basis of a theological tradition inherited from primitive Jewish 
Christian circles, Clement furnishes, especially in Excerpta 10, 11, and 27, a 
detailed description of the spiritual universe.” This celestial «hierarchy» — 
if the anachronism is acceptable — features, in descending order, the Face, 
the seven first created angels, the archangels, and finally the angels.*” To 





37 It is noteworthy that the brief quotation from Heb 1:1 («at sundry times and 
diverse manners») is also subtly molded into an explicitly Christological affirmation: 
the one speaking «at sundry times and diverse manners» to the fathers is, originally, 
«God»; Clement, however, speaks about Christ casting his light «at sundry times and 
diverse manners». 

38 For a detailed presentation of Clement’s account, see B. G. Bucur, The Other 
Clement of Alexandria: Cosmic Hierarchy and Interiorized Apocalypticism // VC 60 
(2006) 251-268. 

*° The fact that Clement’s strictly hierarchical universe goes back to earlier tradi- 
tion has been demonstrated by older research: P. CotLomp, Une source de Clément 
d’Alexandrie et des Homélies Pseudo-Clémentines // Revue de philologie et littéra- 
ture et d’histoire anciennes 37 (1913); W. BousseEt, Jiidisch-christlicher Schulbetrieb 
in Alexandria und Rom: Literarische Untersuchungen zu Philo und Clemens von 
Alexandria, Justin und Irendus (Gottingen, 1915). Despite the pertinent critique of 
some of Bousset’s conclusions (J. Munck, Untersuchungen iiber Klemens von Alex- 
andria (Stuttgart, 1933) 127-204), the thesis of a Jewish and Jewish-Christian liter- 
ary source behind Clement remains solidly established: G. KRETSCHMAR, Studien zur 
friihchristlichen Trinitatstheologie (Tiibingen, 1956) 68, n. 3; DANIELOou, Les tradi- 
tions secrétes des ApGtres... 214; M. RoNcAGLIA, Panténe et le Didascalée d’ Alexan- 
drie: du judéo-christianisme au christianisme hellénistique // A Tribute to Arthur V6- 
Obus: Studies in Early Christian Literature and its Environment, Primarily in the Syr- 
ian East / Ed. R. H. Fiscuer (Chicago, 1977) 211-233. 

* The term «hierarchy» was coined centuries later by the anonymous author of 
the Pseudo-Areopagitic Corpus. Nevertheless, the multi-storied cosmos that charac- 
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describe the continual propagation of light from the Face down to the lowest 
level of existence, Clement uses the adverb «proximately» (Ttpo0EXGIs), which 
suggests immediacy, the lack of any interval between the levels. Each rank of 
spiritual entities is «moved» by the one above it, and will, in turn, «move» the 
immediately lower level."! 

The orienting principle (ayn) of the hierarchy is the «Face of God», a 
theme whose prominence in the apocalyptic literature of Second Temple Juda- 
ism was only amplified with the emergence of Christianity.” For Clement, 
the Face of God is the Son».* 

The first level of celestial entities contemplating the Face is constituted 
by the mpwtdoKoTioTOl, celestial beings «first created». These protoctists 
are seven, but they are simultaneously characterized by unity and multiplici- 
ty: although distinct in number, Clement writes, «their liturgy is common and 
undivided».“ On the one hand, the protoctists are numbered with the angels 
and archangels, their subordinates.* On the other hand, they are bearers of 





terizes apocalyptic writings such as the Ascension of Isaiah, 2 Enoch or the Epistula 
Apostolorum can also be labeled «hierarchical». Moreover, there are some surprising 
similarities between the Clementinian and Dionysian «hierarchies» (see the brief note 
by A. Gouirzin, Et Introibo Ad Altare Dei: The Mystagogy of Dionysius Areopagita, 
with Special Reference to its Predecessors in the Eastern Christian Tradition (Thes- 
salonica, 1994) (Analekta Vlatadon, 59) 265). 

“| Strom. 6:16:148 offers a veiled description of the same hierarchical reality: 
«the operative power (7) Spactiky évépyeia) is imparted by descent through those 
that are moved successively (S10 Tadv TPOOEXEOTEPOV KIVOULEVEOV)». 

* Seow, Face... 322-325. For a theological evaluation of the theme of the Face 
in the Pseudepigrapha, see A. ORLov, The Enoch-Metatron Tradition (Tiibingen, 2005) 
(TSAJ, 107), and his articles «Exodus 33 on God’s Face: A Lesson From the Enochic 
Tradition» and «The Face as the Heavenly Counterpart of the Visionary in the Sla- 
vonic Ladder of Jacob», republished in A. ORLov, From Apocalypticism to Merkabah 
Mysticism: Studies in the Slavonic Pseudepigrapha (Leiden, 2006) (JSJ, 114) 311- 
325, 399-419. See also A. DE Conick, Heavenly Temple Traditions and Valentinian 
Worship: A Case for First-Century Christology in the Second Century // The Jewish 
Roots of Christological Monotheism / Ed. C. C. Newman, J. R. Davita, G. S. Lewis 
(Leiden, 1999) (JSJ, 63) 327-329. 

“8 Excerpta 10:6; 12:1. According to April De Conick (Heavenly Temple Tradi- 
tions... 325), «the image of the Son as the Father’s Face may have played a signifi- 
cant role in Valentinian theologies». However, the repeated occurrence of the same 
designation in Clement of Alexandria (Paed 1:57 and 1:124:4, Strom 7:58, as well as 
in Tertullian (Adv. Prax. 14), suggests that «Face» as a Christological title was at 
least as popular in mainstream Christianity as it was in Valentinian tradition. 

“4 Excerpta 10:3-4; 11:4. 

4S «Hae namque primitivae virtutes ac primo creatae (rendering TpcoTOyovol 
Kal TPTOKTIOTO! SuVaUEIS), inmobiles exsistentes secundum substantiam, cum 
subiectis angelis et archangelis»» (Adumbrationes in I Jn 2:1). Stahlin’s critical edi- 
tion introduces a comma between «inmobiles» and «exsistentes». I prefer to revert to 
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the divine Name, and, as such, are called «gods».** Clement equates them 
with «the seven eyes of the Lord» (Zech 3:9, 4:10; Rev 5:6), the «thrones» 
(Col 1:16), and the «angels ever contemplating the Face of God» (Mat 18:10).4” 
The protoctists fulfill multiple functions: in relation to Christ, they present 
the prayers ascending from below (Excerpta 27:2); on the other hand, they 
function as «high priests» with regard to the archangels, just as the archan- 
gels are «high priests» to the angels, and so forth (Excerpta 27:2). In their 
unceasing contemplation of the Face of God, they represent the model (11p0- 
KEVTIUQ) of perfected souls (Excerpta 10:6; 11:1). 

The cosmological scheme described in Strom. 5:6 or in the Excerpta seems 
to reserve no place to the Holy Spirit. In descending order, one reads about 
the Father, the Son, and the protoctists. The relation between the seven pro- 
toctists and the Holy Spirit becomes clear in the passages outlining Clement 
of Alexandria’s theory of prophetic inspiration. 


Clement’s Theory of Prophetic Inspiration 


Clement is aware of the two major functions traditionally ascribed to the 
Holy Spirit, namely the inspiration of Old Testament prophets and the ind- 
welling of the believers.** However, he oftentimes ascribes the same func- 





Zahn’s text, which has no comma. Thus, I take «inmobiles exsistentes secundum 
substantiam» to mean that their substance is immovable according to substance, i.e., 
does not undergo change. A number of scholars (Zahn, Kretschmar, Barbel) identi- 
fied these «powers» with two paracletes; on the other hand, the idea that the «pow- 
ers» under discussion are the seven protoctists is supported by Frangois Sagnard, the 
editor and translator of the Excerpta for Sources Chrétiennes (Excerpta 77, n. 2), 
and, more recently, by Ziesritzki (Heiliger Geist und Weltseele... 122, n. 148). But 
the most extensive argumentation has been furnished by OzYEN (Engelpneumatolo- 
gie... 31-33). 

4° «Now, in the Gospel according to Mark, when the Lord was interrogated by the 
high priest if He was “the Christ, the Son of the blessed God”, He answered saying, 
“T am; and you shall see the Son of man seated at the right hand of power (a dextris 
virtutis)’. But “powers” indicates the holy angels. Further, when He says “at the right 
hand of God”, he means the same ones, on account of the equality and likeness of the 
angelic and holy powers, which are called by the one name of God (quae uno nomi- 
nabantur nomine dei)» (Adumbrationes in Juda 5:24). Clement equates here «pow- 
er» in the Gospel text with «angels»; in an earlier sentence, he had equated «glory» 
with «angels»: «/n the presence of His glory: he means before the angels...» (Adum- 
brationes in Juda 5:24). 

4” Excerpta 10; Eclogae 57:1. For a synthetic presentation of the protoctists, see 
A. LE BouLLugc, Commentaire // Clément d’ Alexandrie, Stromate V. Tome 2 (Paris, 
1981) (SC, 279) 143. 

48 «The Holy Spirit, by Isaiah, denounces...» (Paed 2:1:8); «the Holy Spirit, ut- 
tering His voice by Amos» (Paed 2:2:30); «the Spirit prophesies by Zephaniah» (Paed 
2:12:126); «the Spirit [says] by Solomon» (Paed 2:12:129). Excerpta 24:2 affirms 
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tions to the Logos, even while maintaining some role for the Holy Spirit. He 
affirms, for instance, that the Logos «tunes» both the great cosmos and the 
human microcosm through the Holy Spirit, yioo mvevpaTt (Protr 1:5:3). 

«The Logos through the Spirit»: this expression is given a precise expla- 
nation in Eclogae 51-52. Here Clement describes the phenomenon of prophe- 
cy as follows: the Logos moves the first rank of the protoctists, this move- 
ment is transmitted from one level of the angelic hierarchy down to the next; 
and the lowest angelic rank, which is the one closest to the human world, 
transmits the «movement» to the prophet. In this light, it becomes clear how 
Clement understands the traditional statements about the Logos speaking to 
the prophets: the prophet experiences the presence and message of the Logos 
by receiving the «energy» of the proximate angel.” Here are two of the texts 
that treat prophecy in more detail: 


It is declared thereby that the prophets conversed with Wisdom, and that 
there was in them the Spirit of Christ, in the sense of possession by Christ, 
and subjection to Christ (secundum possessionem et subiectionem Christi). 
For the Lord works through archangels and through angels that are close 
(per ...propinquos angelos), who are called «the Spirit of Christ» (gui Christi 
vocantur spiritus).” ...He says, «Blessed are you, because there rests upon 
you that which is of his glory, and of God’s honor and power, and who is 
His Spirit. This «his» is possessive, and designates the angelic spirit (Hic 
possessivum est «eius» et angelicum spiritum significat).*! 


Once again, the «telescopic» view of the hierarchy is presupposed, so as 
to convey the presence of Christ through («per», presumably rendering 81a) 
the work of the lowest angelic level.** Adumbrationes in | Pet 4:14 presents 
three entities: God; God’s Glory / Honor / Power (= «He»); the Spirit of 





the perfect identity between the Paraclete that is working (in the Church, and the 
Paraclete who was active in the prophets. I will return to this text in the second part of 
this essay. 

* The same phenomenon applies to the gift of philosophy to the pagans: the 
Logos «gave philosophy to the Greeks by means of the inferior angels», 510 Tov 
UTOSEcOTETCOV ayyéAcov (Strom. 7:2:6). 

° Spiritus Christi could, in theory, be translated as a plural («spirits of Christ»); but 
Clement is here expanding on 1 Pet 4:14, 0 Tou Ocov TrveUa Ed NAS AvaTrauETa. 

>! Adumbrationes in 1 Pet 2:3; Adumbrationes in | Pet 4:14. 

°° OrYEN (Engelpneumatologie... 27-28) and HauscuiLp (Gottes Geist... 79) 
identify the «angeli propinqui» with the protoctists. This interpretation appears to 
miss half of Clement’s intention: the prophetic inspiration is, indeed, worked out 
through the protoctists, who are «close» to the Son; yet the movement is further 
transmitted in the same way to the archangels, who are «close» to the protoctists, and 
the angels, who are «close» to the archangels. Finally, the lowest angelic rank is the 
last element in the chain of prophetic inspiration: this is, for Clement, the «spirit» 
that rests upon the prophets. 
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God’s Glory / Honor / Power (= «His Spirit»). But the Spirit of Christ is 
treated, in a way that could hardly be more explicit, as a designation for an- 
gelic beings: archangels and kindred angels ... are called «the Spirit of Christ»; 
«his Spirit» is «the angelic spirit». For a full discussion of this topic, the 
reader is referred to Oeyen’s Engelpneumatologie. For the time being, let us 
consider another relevant text: 


And by one God are many treasures dispensed; some are disclosed through 
the Law, others through the prophets; some by the divine mouth, another 
by the heptad of the spirit (ToU TveUatoc TH ETTAS!) singing in accom- 
paniment. And the Lord being one, is the same Instructor in all of these.™ 


According to Schliitz this text describes the revelation of the Instructor 
Logos as both unitary and progressive: the Logos works in the law, later in 
the prophets, then in the Incarnation («the divine mouth»), and, finally, the 
descent of the Spirit at Pentecost. Oeyen prefers a direct equation of «the 
divine mouth» with the Spirit, on the basis of Protr. 9:82:1.*° On either view 
(and I argue that Clement’s Spirit Christology, which will be discussed be- 
low, annuls their distinction), the expression «heptad of the spirit» refers to 
the Holy Spirit. This raises the problem of understanding the relation be- 
tween Clement’s expressions «heptad of the Spirit» and «protoctists». Is «holy 
spirit» a designation for the seven angels of the Face, or is «seven protoc- 
tists» a designation for the Holy Spirit? Briefly put: «angel» Pneumatology 
or «pneuma» angelology? 

Ladaria prefers to interpret «angels» as references to the Holy Spirit.° 
Similarly, Oeyen notes, commenting on the passage discussing the spiritus 
angelicus (Adumbrationes in | Pet 4:14): «nicht nur werden Engel Geist gen- 
annt; auch der Geist wird als engelhaft bezeichnet», and concludes «dass es 
sich ohne Zweifel um den Heiligen Geist handelt, und nicht um einen nied- 
rigeren Engel, der Geist im abgeschwachten Sinne genannt wiirde».°’ These 
observations amount to a distinction between «angelic» and «angelomorphic» 
Pneumatology. Indeed, Oeyen does not deny the Pneumatological content of 
passage: the seven first-created angels are the sevenfold Spirit in archaic 
«angelomorphic» language. 





3 For a discussion of the variant reading of 1 Pet 4:14, see Th. ZAHN, Forschun- 
gen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons und der altkirchlichen Literatur 
IH: Supplementum Clementinum (Erlangen, 1884) 3: 95, n. 11; Oyen, Engelpneu- 
matologie... 28, n. 24. 

 Paed. 3:12:87. 

% K. ScHLvtz, Isaias 11:2 (Die sieben Gaben des Heiligen Geistes) in den ersten 
vier christlichen Jahrhunderten (Miinster 1932) 77; OryeN, Engelpneumatologie... 
27, n. 22. 

5° LapariA, El Espiritu... 254. 

57 OEYEN, Engelpneumatologie... 28 (Oeyen’s Italics). 
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Il. Angelomorphic Pneumatology is not an Island 


The aim of the previous section has been to show that Levison’s «angelic 
Spirit» continues on in early Christianity as angelomorphic Pneumatology. It 
seems that more has in fact been established: Revelation, the Shepherd, and 
certain passages from Clement of Alexandria reveal a very specific use of 
Jewish angelology in their reflection on the Holy Spirit. All three witnesses 
use the Second Temple theme of the seven supreme angels as a distinct and 
crucial (albeit not exclusive) building block for Pneumatology. The argu- 
ment for angelomorphic Pneumatology seems to stand on solid ground. It 
could be strengthened by many more texts and authors; this will be the sub- 
ject of future studies. 

At this point it is important to inquire about the place of angelomorphic 
Pneumatology in the larger theological framework of our texts. Indeed, no 
theological phenomenon is an island! Angelomorphic Pneumatology occurs, 
as I will try to show, in tandem with Spirit Christology, as part of a binitarian 
theological framework. In what follows, I will first discuss the Spirit Christo- 
logy, then also the binitarianism of Revelation, the Shepherd of Hermas, and 
Clement of Alexandria. 


1. Angelomorphic Pneumatology and Spirit Christology°® 
Spirit Christology in the Book of Revelation 


In all three texts dealt with above, «spirit» can also designate the Son of 
God. 

The book of Revelation constructs a precise parallelism between the func- 
tion of Christ and that of the «spirit» as described in the introductory and 
final parts of the seven letters (chs. 2-3). The letters are framed by an open- 
ing announcement of what Christ proclaims, and a final exhortation to hear 
what the Spirit says. Thus, TaSe Ag yet 0...(completed with descriptions of 
Christ drawn from the Revelation 1) corresponds to ... TO TIVEUO devel.” It 
is clear that the parallelism is not an accident, and that the author consciously 
and consistently introduces a functional overlap between «Christ» and «Spir- 
it». The scholarly treatment of the passage is somewhat disappointing. Com- 
mentators sometimes evade the difficulty simply by restating the obvious: the 
close relation between the Spirit and the exalted Christ, the fact that Christ 
speaks through the Spirit, etc. 





°8 For the purpose of this paper, «Spirit Christology» refers to the use of tvevua 
language to designate Christ in numerous pre-Nicene texts and authors. For a rich 
survey of texts, see M. Simonetti, Note di cristologia pneumatica // Augustinianum 
12 (1972) 201-232. 

» Rev 2:1—2:7; Rev 2:8-2:11; Rev 2:12-2:17; Rev 2:18-2:29; Rev 3:1—3:6; Rev 
3:7-3:13; Rev 3:14-2:22. 
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First, it must be said that, of the two terms, «Christ» can only refer to the 
Son of God. The question is, then, to determine what «spirit» stands for: the 
Holy Spirit, an angel, God as inspiring agent, something else? Given the 
prophetic-visionary character of the textual unit Revelation 2—3, «spirit» is, 
in all likelihood connected to the reality of prophetic vision. This is the point 
where scholarly opinions begin to diverge. Schweitzer takes «Spirit» as a 
Christological title, derived from the act of Christ’s inspiring the prophet: 
«the Spirit is none other than ... the Ascended Christ in his role of speaking 
to the Church». ® F. F. Bruce holds the opposite position: «it is not that the 
Spirit is identical to the exalted Lord, but that the exalted Lord speaks to the 
Churches by ... the Spirit of prophecy ... When the spirit of prophecy comes 
upon him, John speaks of himself as being, or becoming, “in the Spirit” (ev 
TVeULATI)».° In other words, «listen to what the Spirit says» would be short- 
hand for «listen to what Christ says through the one who was in the spirit». 

As can be seen, the divergence can be reduced to the issue of whether 
«Spirit» should be relegated to the seer (Bruce), or to Christ (Schweitzer). Be 
that as it may, one thing is certain: mvevpa here is not the Holy Spirit.” 

Schweitzer’s position seems more plausible, because it accounts better 
for the parallelism Christ — Spirit noted above, and also because it offers the 
simpler solution, in comparison to transformation of TO TveULa Agyel into 
[John] év TvevuaTi Aéyel. 

The hypothesis of Spirit Christology in the Book of Revelation has the 
advantage of accounting for the functional overlap between the «Christ» and 
«Spirit» without necessarily implying a simple identity between Christ and 
the Spirit. The identification between the OT «Spirit of God» and the NT 
«Spirit of Christ» is ultimately Christologically motivated, since it identifies 
Christ as divine.® 





6° SCHWEITZER, Spirit of God... 105. 

°! F. F. Bruce, The Spirit in the Apocalypse // Christ and Spirit in the New Testa- 
ment: In Honour of C. F D. Moule / Ed. B. Linpars, S. SMALLEY (Cambridge, 1973) 
340, 339. The same position is adopted by R. BAuCKHAM, in his book The Climax of 
Prophecy: Studies on the Book of Revelation (Edinburgh, 1993) 160-161. 

® Contra Ch. Britscu, La clarté de l’ Apocalypse (Geneva, 1966) 58, who does 
not even debate the matter: «l’ Esprit: indubitablement, le Saint-Esprit» (Italics mine). 

° Indeed, as M. FATEH! states repeatedly (The Spirit’s Relation to the Risen Lord 
in Paul (Tiibingen, 2000) (WUNT, 128), no mediator figure among the so-called 
exalted, angelomorphic patriarchs is ever presented as having the same relation to the 
Spirit that the OT affirms of God and His Spirit. An older formulation of this thesis 
can be found in M. Turner, The Spirit of Christ and «divine» Christology, in // Jesus 
of Nazareth: Lord and Christ: Essays on the Historical Jesus and New Testament 
Christology / Ed. J. B. Green, M. Turner (Grand Rapids, 1994) 413-436. 
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Spirit Christology in the Shepherd of Hermas 


When thinking of the Shepherd's oft-debated Spirit Christology, one text 
immediately leaps to mind: filius autem spiritus sanctus est (Sim 5.5.2). 
This verse, however, makes a symbolic identification between the «son» in 
the parable, on the one hand, and this character’s symbolized counterpart, 
the Holy Spirit, on the other. But there are other relevant passages in the 
Shepherd. 

In Sim 9.1.1, Hermas is told that the one who spoke to him in visions was 
the «holy spirit», and that this «spirit» was the Son of God (ékeivo yap TO 
TIVEULA O UlOSs TOU OeoU EoTIV). Indeed, judging from the text of Hermas’s 
prayer (Vis 3.1.2: «when I had fasted a great deal and asked the Lord to show 
me the revelation he had promised to show me...»), one would expect the 
response to come from «the Lord» as well. The «spirit», then, is the «Lord», 
that is, Son.“ 

In Sim 5 the Shepherd speaks about God sending the preexistent Holy 
Spirit, TO TveVWAa TO GYIOV TO TIPOOV, TO KTIOaV TAOGaV THV KTIOLV 
(Sim 5.6.5). We find a clarifying parallel in Sim 9.12.1—2, where the state- 
ment concerns the Son of God: 0 pev ulos TOU Ogov Taans THs KTICEGS 
QAUTOU TPOYEVEGTEPOS EOTIV, COTE GULBOUAOV aUTOV yeveobal TAD 
Tatpt. The identical descriptions of the Son and the Spirit agree with the 
statement in Sim 9.1.1: the Spirit is the Son of God. There is only one sub- 
ject: not the «polymorphic Holy Spirit» — pace Gieschen — but rather the 
Son of God, who is, technically, a «holy spirit». To this highest «spirit» 
are subordinated all other «spirits», such as, for instance, the virgins dis- 
cussed above. 





* The title «Son» can be derived from the following two solemn declarations, 
whose crucial importance is highlighted by the fact that they appear at the climax of 
the so-called heavenly letter, preceded by a fifteen-day long fast: «The Lord (kuptos) 
has sworn on his Son that those who deny their Lord (kuptos) have been disenfran- 
chised from their life» (Vis 2.2.8). While the first KUPIOS refers to God, the second 
one obviously designates the Son. This is also the idea underlying several text wit- 
nesses: L1 and E have «filium», while S* reads xpiotov — see Joly , in SC 53, pp 
92-93, n. 5. The reference to «their Lord» is significant, as it parallels Sim 5.5.3 and 
Sim 5.6.4, where the Son of God is proclaimed as «Lord of the people». A theology 
advocating «two Lords» is rightly termed «binitarian monotheism». 

®° According to Gieschen, all revelational characters (including the Son / slave / 
flesh) are «a manifestation of the Spirit», in the context of «a very fluid angelomor- 
phic Pneumatology» (Angelomorphic Christology 222, 225). The idea of a second- 
century version of binitarian monotheism featuring not the Son, but the Spirit as God’s 
vice-regent and sole polymorphic mediator has been pursued further by M. R. BARNES 
(«Early Christian Binitarianism: The Father and the Holy Spirit», paper read at the 
North American Patristics Society in 2001, online at www.mu.edu/maqom/barnes). 
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Spirit Christology in Clement of Alexandria 


Clement frequently uses «Logos» and «Pneuma» as synonyms, switching 
between them repeatedly and without much explanation.® 

In Strom. 5:6, Clement ascribes the creation and sustenance of the cos- 
mos, and the divine revelation to humankind, to the «Name», «Son», «Sa- 
vior», or «Logos». Nevertheless, the Word’s role in organizing the cosmos 
and in prophetic revelation is illustrated by a quote from 1 Cor 12:11 («the 
self-same Holy Spirit works in all»). Moreover, the Scripture verse is soon 
afterwards reworked in a Christological key: «God the Savior works ... it is 
the same Logos which prophesies, and judges, and discriminates all things». 
There seems to be a perfect parallel between the reference to the Spirit and 
the reference to the Son: both are introduced as inspired, prophetic ideas 
(«the apostles were at once prophets and righteous»; «the oracle exhibits the 
prophecy which by the Word cries and preaches... since it is the same Word 
which prophesies».); both use evepyéco; both designate «what is one», and at 
the same time becomes «what is many». It seems that Clement operates a 
translation sui generis of Cor 12:11 into his own theological idiom: the «Spirit» 
mentioned by the Apostle is identified as the Logos. 

In Excerpta 24:2, a text directed against the dualist views of the Valentin- 
ians, Clement affirms the perfect identity (i.e., an identity of ovcta and 
Suvapis) between the Paraclete that is working (Evepy cov) in the Church, 
and the Paraclete who was active (¢vepyyjoavtt) in the prophets. Implicit 
here is the identification of Paraclete with the Logos, because (a) Clement 
had previously affirmed that it is the Logos who was at work in the prophets 
(Evepyrjoas, Excerpta 19:2); (b) the adverb «proximately» (tpooexXas), 
qualifying the action of the Paraclete, functions as a technical term in Clem- 
ent’s description of how the Logos transforms the perfect souls towards god- 





°° Paed. 1:6:43: «the Lord Jesus, the Word of God, that is, the Spirit made flesh». 
Commenting on the fourth commandment of the Decalogue, Clement explains: «The 
seventh day, therefore, is proclaimed a rest ... preparing for the Primal Day, our true 
rest; which, in truth, is the first creation of light, in which all things are viewed and 
possessed. ...For the light of truth, a light true, casting no shadow, is the Spirit of 
God indivisibly divided to all... By following Him, therefore, through our whole life, 
we become impassible; and this is to rest» (Strom. 6:16:138). «Day» and «true Light» 
are quite transparently referring to Christ (cf. John 1:4—8; 8:56), as becomes clear 
immediately afterwards, when the text speaks about following Christ. However, the 
latter’s identity is, in this passage, «Spirit of God». Clement is obviously drawing on 
an archaic Christology designating the preexistent Christ as tveUya, interchangeably 
with Adyos. This seems to be a widespread phenomenon, present in Syria-Palestine, 
Alexandria, Carthage, and Rome, in authors speaking Latin, Greek and Syriac. See 
the texts and analyses in Simonetti, Note..., and R. CANTALAMESSA, L’omelia in 
S. Pascha dello Pseudo-Ippolito di Roma. Ricerche sulla teologia dell'Asia Minore 
nella seconda meta del II secolo (Milano, 1967) 171-185. 
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likeness (Excerpta 27:3; 27:6). It is the same term used to describe the lack of 
any interval between the levels of the celestial hierarchy. 

The same exegetical procedure occurs in Excerpta 17: Clement discusses 
the work of the SUvauts in the world. Here and elsewhere in Clement, 
SUVaLIs is a Christological term.*’ The Biblical proof texts, however, are, 
once again, references to tveUpa: John 4:24 («God is Spirit») and John 3:8 
(«He blows wherever He desires»). 

Clement ends Strom. 4:26:172 with the following words: «I shall pray the 
Spirit of Christ to wing me (euEaiunv TO TveUUG TOU XploToU TTEPaGaI 
ue) to my Jerusalem». Very similarly, the final hymn of the Jnstructor calls 
upon Christ as the «wing (mTepov) of unwandering birds», and «heavenly 
wing (TTEPOV CUPavIOV) of the all-holy flock». The evident parallelism 
between the invocations in Strom. 4:26:172 and Paed 3:12:101 suggests that 
«Spirit of Christ» is simply Christ in his function of heavenly guide. 

There are at least three factors that determine the overlap between Spirit 
and Logos. First, Clement deploys an all-encompassing theory of the Logos, 
and thereby inevitably claims for the Logos certain areas of activity tradition- 
ally associated with the Spirit, namely the inspiration of Scripture and the 
charismatic empowerment of the believer. Second, Clement follows the 
Philonic model of «translating» Scriptural terms and images into philosoph- 
ical concepts, and «explains» the Biblical mveupa in light of the philosophi- 
cal «Logos» principle.” Third, the term SUvapis seems to facilitate the equa- 
tion of Spirit and Logos, insofar as Clement uses it alternatively for the Lo- 
gos and the Spirit.”! 


* KK 





7 Excerpta 4:2; 12:3; Strom. 7:2:7; 7:2:9. See also Sagnard’s comments in Ex- 
cerpta, 79, n. 2. 

% Instructor 3:12:101. 

®° Cf. Zahn, Forschungen, 98: [der Geist] «den er wie die Alten so oft in seinen 
Speculationen tiber das Verhaltnis des Logos zu Gott und zur Welt regelmassig tiber- 
geht»; Kretschmar, Trinitdtstheologie, 63: «im allgemeinen denkt er [Klemens] logo- 
zentrisch, der Geist tritt zuriick». Ladaria (El Espiritu... 25) notes that the Spirit’s 
«efficient causality» in the phenomenon of inspiration is equally applied to the Lo- 
gos or Kyrios, especially in the Instructor. He believes, however, that these coinci- 
dences do not amount to an identification of the Word and the Spirit. 

7 Simonetti (Note di cristologia pneumatica... 209) thinks primarily of Stoic 
influence: «In ambienti culturalmente impregnate e percio apperti all’influsso stoico 
avra operato in tal senso anche l’identificazione fra Jogos e pneuma». Lilla and Os- 
born argue for Middle Platonism. 

71 J. FRANGOULIS, Der Begriff des Geistes tveUa bei Clemens Alexandrinus (Leip- 
zig, 1936) 16, also makes a brief note to this effect: «[es] findet sich bei Clemens 
auch eine enge Verbindung von Pneuma und Sohn in dem tibergeordneten Begriff 
des SUvapts». 
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The very same texts that instantiate an early Christian angelomorphic 
Pneumatology are also familiar with a different use of TveUya: «Spirit» as a 
designation of the second divine Person. Angelomorphic Pneumatology and 
Spirit Christology are closely linked and form a «tandem» that can be detect- 
ed in all three texts discussed above, as well as in other early Christian writ- 
ings. The connection between Angelomorphic Pneumatology and Spirit Chris- 
tology is hardly surprising, since both depend on the notion of TveUya as a 
celestial entity. Spirit Christology can be understood as a Christological re- 
working of the «angelic spirit», one in which the Son of God is conceived of 
as the highest such «spirit». Needless to say, such use of «spirit» language in 
the service of Christology is widespread in early Christianity.” 

One other element that must be taken into account is the binitarian frame- 
work associated with the combination of angelomorphic Pneumatology and 
Spirit Christology. 


2. A Binitarian Theological Framework 


A certain binitarian monotheism, positing a «second power in heaven», 
God’s vice-regent, is an important part of Christianity’s Jewish roots.” In- 
deed, the «second power» — the Glory, the Name, the Wisdom, the Power, 
the Angel, the Son of Man — was bound to «become a central metaphor for 
Christ in Christianity».” In the New Testament, this is especially obvious in 
the Fourth Gospel and the Pauline Corpus. Towards the middle of the second 





”® Ch. Steap, Philosophy in Christian Antiquity (Cambridge, 1994) 155-156; 
R. C. Litta, Clement of Alexandria: A Study in Christian Platonism and Gnosticism 
(London, 1971) 26, 53; F. Loors, Theophilus von Antiochien Adversus Marcionem 
und die anderen theologischen Quellen bei Irenaeus (Leipzig, 1930) (TU, 46) 114— 
205; SimonettTI, Note di cristologia pneumatica... 230-231; B. Stuper, La Soteriolo- 
gie de Lactance // Lactance et son temps: Recherches Actuelles. Actes du IV* Col- 
loque d’Etudes Historiques et Patristiques, Chantilly 21-23 septembre 1976 / Ed. 
J. FonTAINE, M. PerRIN (Paris, 1978) 252-271, here 259-260, 270-271. 

® An excellent collection of relevant articles is found in J. R. Daviva et al. (eds.), 
The Jewish Roots of Christological Monotheism: Papers from the St. Andrews Con- 
ference on the Historical Origins of the Worship of Jesus (Leiden, 1999). See also 
A. SEGAL, Two Powers In Heaven: Early Rabbinic Reports About Christianity and 
Gnosticism (Leiden, 1977); M. BARKER, The Great Angel: A Study of Israel’s Second 
God (Westminster, 1992); G. QuispEL, Der Gnostische Anthropos und die Jiidische 
Tradition // Gnostic Studies I (Istanbul, 1974) 173-195; J. Fossum, Gen. 1:26 and 2:7 
in Judaism, Samaritanism and Gnosticism // JSJ 16 (1985) 202-239; P. A. RAINBow, 
Jewish Monotheism as the Matrix for New Testament Christology: A Review Arti- 
cle // NT 33 (1991) 78-91; ipem, Monotheism — A Misused Word in Jewish Stu- 
dies? // JJS 42 (1991) 1-15. 

™ A. SEGAL, Paul the Convert. The Apostolate and Apostasy of Saul the Pharisee 
(New Haven—London, 1990) 41. 
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century, when Justin Martyr writes his Dialogue with Trypho, this type of 
binitarian monotheism was still accepted by both Christians and Jews, the 
dividing issue being the Christian identification of Jesus with the «second 
God». On the way to a mature Trinitarian theology, a certain binitarian ten- 
dency is often noticeable among Christian authors.” 

How do we recognize whether a text is unitarian, binitarian, trinitarian? 
I appeal here to the principle developed by Larry Hurtado, which may be 
reduced to the following formula: that which is considered «God» is neces- 
sarily the object of worship; and that which is the object of worship is consid- 
ered «God».”° 

It is with this perspective in mind that I ask the question: «Who is ‘God’ in 
the Book of Revelation?» The specific Jewish-Christian indicators of a belief 
in God are abundantly present in this text: the divine name, the divine throne, 
the worship. All three indicators point to the same theological view: God and 
His Son. The bearer of the divine name is the Father (Rev 1:4, 8; 4:8; 11517; 
15:3; 16:7, 14; 19:6, 15; 21:22);” but a variation of the divine name is also 
attributed to the Son.” The divine throne is occupied jointly by the Father 





See, in this respect, Loors, Theophilus... 114-205; Simonetti, Note di cristo- 
logia pneumatica... 230-231; W. Macuotz, Spuren binitarischer Denkweise im Abend- 
lande seit Tertullian (Jena, 1902); E. OsBorn, Clement of Alexandria (Cambridge, 
2005) 152. 

7° L. Hurtapo, At the Origins of Christian Worship (Grand Rapids, 1999); IpEM, 
Lord Jesus Christ: Devotion to Jesus in Earliest Christianity (Grand Rapids, 2003) 
Esp. 11-53. 

The fact that «He-Who-Is» functions as a stand-in for YHWH explains why the 
writer refuses to subject the Name to the rules of declension in Rev 1:4. Prigent 
(Commentary on the Apocalypse... 115) explains the following: «it is impossible to 
suppose that ... it was not deliberate, especially since the same expression is repeated 
later (1:8; 4:8; 11:17; 16:5) with the same persistence in making a noun out of the 
imperfect form of the verb “to be”. ...the titles of the eternal God cannot be subjected 
to temporal vicissitudes, and consequently to the laws of noun declension. The God 
in question is one who can only act as subject». 

78 See Aung, Revelation... 1:51-59; S. McDonoucu, YHWH at Patmos (Tiibin- 
gen, 1999) (WUNT, 107) 195-231. Martin McNamara found that the passage «is 
perfectly paralleled in TJI Dt 32, 39 and in this text alone of those available to us... It 
is not to be excluded that the Apocalypse is directly dependent on TJI Dt 32, 39 in its 
use of it, although it is possible that both texts are dependent on the same early litur- 
gical tradition» (M. McNamara, The New Testament and the Palestinian Targum to 
the Pentateuch (Rome, 1966) (Analecta Biblica, 27) 98-112, here 112). Whether the 
author of Revelation draws on Jewish or Greek traditions, or perhaps on a fusion of 
both, he is also subjecting the preexisting formulae to his own theological views. For 
instance, his eschatological perspective dictates an original modification of the third 
member of the Dreizeitenformel from «who will be» to «who will come» (so BEN 
WITHERINGTON III, Revelation (Cambridge—New York, 2003) 75). 
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and the Lamb. And, most importantly, worship is given to the God and His 
Son, or Lamb.” Within this binitarian framework, the Spirit appears at the 
same time indissolubly linked to the worshipped second person («seven horns 
of the Lamb», «seven eyes of the Lord», «seven stars in the Lord’s hand»), 
and strictly subordinated to it («the seven holy spirits before the throne»). 

Since the binitarianism of the Shepherd of Hermas requires no further 
exposition, I move directly to Clement of Alexandria. Some decades ago, 
W. H. C. Frend stated bluntly that «Clement’s theology was really binitari- 
an», and that although «he mentions the Spirit as the agent of Faith in the 
believer, there would appear to be little real place for Him in his system».*° 
More recently, Henning Ziebritzki concludes, after a detailed study, that Clem- 
ent has virtually no Pneumatology, and hence no conception yet of a third 
hypostasis.*! 

Approaching matters from a different angle, and using Hurtado’s prin- 
ciple, one comes to the same conclusion: Clement is very reluctant to in- 
clude the Spirit as a recipient of worship.** He sometimes presents the Fa- 





™ «Then I heard every creature in heaven and on earth and under the earth and in 


the sea, and all that is in them, singing, “To the one seated on the throne and to the 
Lamb be blessing and honor and glory and might forever and ever!” And the four 
living creatures said, “Amen!” And the elders fell down and worshiped» (Rev 5:13— 
14); «Then the kings of the earth and the magnates and the generals and the rich and 
the powerful, and everyone, slave and free, hid in the caves and among the rocks of 
the mountains, calling to the mountains and rocks, “Fall on us and hide us from the 
face of the one seated on the throne and from the wrath of the Lamb; for the great day 
of their wrath has come, and who is able to stand?» (Rev 6:15-17); «Salvation 
belongs to our God who is seated on the throne, and to the Lamb!» (Rev 7:10); 
«Over these the second death has no power, but they will be priests of God and of 
Christ, and they will reign with him a thousand years» (Rev 20:6); «They have been 
redeemed from humankind as first fruits for God and the Lamb...» (Rev 14:4); «I saw 
no temple in the city, for its temple is the Lord God the Almighty and the Lamb. And 
the city has no need of sun or moon to shine on it, for the glory of God is its light, and 
its lamp is the Lamb» (Rev 21:22—23). 

80 'W. H. C. Frenp, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church: A Study of a 
Conflict from the Maccabees to Donatus (Garden City, NY, 1967) 264. 

5! ZIEBRITZKI, Heiliger Geist... 123: «Klemens hat explizit den Heiligen Geist weder 
in seiner individuellen Substanz begriffen, noch seinen metaphysischen Status auch 
nur ansatzweise bestimmt. Damit fehlen aber auch die entscheidenden Voraussetzun- 
gen, die es erlauben wiirden, im klementinischen Verstindnis des Heiligen Geistes 
den Ansatz zum Begriff einer dritten gottlichen Hypostase zu sehen». For a more 
favorable assessment of Clement’s efforts, see E. OsBorn, Clement of Alexandria 
(Cambridge, 2005). engage Osborn’s view at length in my Revisiting Christian Oeyen 
(referred to above). 

*° The hymn to Christ, at the end of the Jnstructor mentions hymns of praise 
addressed either to the Father, or to the Son, or to both — but never to the Holy Spirit. 
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ther alone receiving praise through (Sta) the Son and the Holy Spirit.*? Es- 
pecially significant are the instances in which Clement suggest a subordi- 
nation of the Holy Spirit to both the Father and the Son. For instance, in the 
following passage he calls only the Father and the Son «God»: «they know 
not what a “treasure in an earthen vessel” we bear, protected as it is by the 
power of God the Father, and the blood of God the Son, and the dew of the 
Holy Spirit».** 

Clement is of course aware of Trinitarian formulae. However, the frame- 
work of his theology is binitarian. Within this framework, the angelomorphic 
Spirit appears as subordinated to the second Person (the protoctists minister- 
ing before the Face of God, «the powers» of the Logos / Spirit), and as the 
«instrument» by which the Logos operates in creation. 


* KK 


The second part of this essay has now come to an end. The question was 
to establish whether or not there are specific theological elements associated 
with angelomorphic Pneumatology. It is a fact that in all three texts — Reve- 
lation, Shepherd, and the Clementinian passages — angelomorphic Pneuma- 
tology occurs in a binitarian theological framework, and alongside Spirit Chris- 
tology. It makes good sense, therefore, not to consider angelomorphic Pneu- 
matology in itself, but rather in relation to Spirit Christology and binitarianism, 
as part of a larger theological whole. The articulation of angelomorphic Pneu- 
matology, Spirit Christology and binitarianism can be summed up in the for- 
mula «Father, Son / Spirit, and angelomorphic Spirit». The question at this 
point is how to interpret these data. 


Ill. Theological Interpretation 


Measured against the standard of later Orthodoxy, Revelation, the Shep- 
herd and Clement appear seriously inadequate. In historical perspective, how- 
ever, angelomorphic Pneumatology is simply a phase in Christian reflection 
on the Holy Spirit. The use of Second Temple themes, such as the «angelic 
spirit» and the apocalyptic «angels of the Face», as building-blocks in the 
articulation of early Christian Pneumatology, illustrates the general indebted- 
ness of pre-Nicene theology to the categories inherited from Second Temple 





In the closing chapter of the Instructor (Paed. 3:12:101) praise, glory, worship are 
directed «to the only Father and Son, Son and Father, the Son — Instructor and Teach- 
er, — together with the Holy Spirit» (TE HOvep TaTpI KAI UI, Ula Kal TaTpl, 
TAISaywye Kal SISAOKAKED VIG, GUV Kal TO Ayico TvevLaTI). As noted by 
Ziebritzki (Geist und Weltseele... 124), the reference to the Holy Spirit seems a mere 
afterthought. 

8 E.g., Quis Dives 42:20. 

84 Clement of Alexandria, Quis Dives 34:1. 
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Judaism. Angelic and angelomorphic Pneumatology occurs (in full-blown 
form, or merely as remnants of older tradition) in many other texts and au- 
thors. This way of thinking and speaking about the Holy Spirit was still an 
option in the fourth century.® However, with the advent of the new theologi- 
cal paradigm in the wake of the Arian and Pneumatomachian controversies, 
the angelomorphic Holy Spirit became highly problematic, and ultimately a 
theological liability. So much can be said from a historical perspective. A few 
notes from a systematic theological point of view are now in order. 

First, itis useful to remind ourselves constantly of the fact that using terms 
such as «angelomorphic Pneumatology» or «Spirit Christology» we affirm 
something about the author’s theological language, not about the theological 
reality signified by the language. These terms are not meant as a description 
of the Godhead, but rather as an aid to understand how an author or a text 
chooses to speak about things divine. 

Second, there exists in early Christianity a certain incongruence between 
the «creedal» level of theology (i.e., what is defined as normative faith) and 
the «functional» level of theology (i.e., how faith is expressed theological- 
ly). Obviously, articulating a Trinitarian doctrine, in order to reflect a Trini- 
tarian experience of God, took longer than the introduction of Trinitarian 
formulae. 

Third, the overlap of Christ and the Spirit («Spirit Christology»), and the 
overlap of divine and angelic manifestation («angelomorphic Spirit») stem 
from the functional identity of Christ, the Holy Spirit and the angel as grasped 
by religious experience. Many of the passages discussed in this essay de- 
scribe the divine action upon the believer, and especially (perhaps paradig- 
matically) the divine action in the prophet.*° It is legitimate to say, then, that 
these texts «do not set forth the Spirit’s nature [Tov ovotv], but ...the variety 





8° See the brief summary in R. P. VAGcIonE, Eunomius of Cyzicus and the Nicene 
Revolution (Oxford, 2000) 122—123 (discussion) and n. 270 (patristic references). 

86 Most passages in Clement which contain angelomorphic Pneumatology (e.g., 
in the Adumbrationes) center around the phenomenon of prophecy. In his hierarchy, 
the lowest angelic rank, and, by consequence, the one closest to the human world, 
transmits the divine «movement» to the prophet. Clearly, the prophet represents the 
highest level in the human hierarchy, the link with the celestial realm. A few centu- 
ries later, the Ps.-Areopagite will assign this position to the bishop. Clement, instead, 
seems much closer on this issue to the Shepherd (Mand 11:9), for whom the point of 
contact between the inspiring angel and the community of believers is the prophet. In 
Revelation, the statement about the angel being «a fellow servant» with the prophet 
(Rev 19:10; 22:8—9) may serve, on the one hand, to correct any angelolatric tenden- 
cies (cf. Tobit 12:16—22; Col 2:18, Ascension of Isaiah 7:21—23; 8:4—5; Apocalypse 
of Zephaniah 6:13-—15); but, on the other hand, «John’s purpose was ... perhaps, to 
claim for his brothers a certain primacy in the affairs of churches» (M. KippLe, The 
Revelation of St. John (London, 1963) 449). 
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of the effectual working [Ths Evepyelas]».%” To take the «Father, Son / Spi- 
rit, and angelomorphic Spirit» scheme as a (very deficient) statement on theo- 
logia rather than oikonomia would be not only an anachronism, but also a 
theological misinterpretation. 

Finally, the prophetic-visionary context of the writings discussed in this 
essay should also lead the reader to recognize their mystagogic role. This as- 
pect is most explicit in the Shepherd: again and again we see that with Her- 
mas’s spiritual growth his perception of celestial realities and ability to com- 
prehend their meaning also improve.** Revelation, the Shepherd, and the Cle- 
mentinian writings are simply not designed to be approached like extraneous 
objects. Their function is rather to draw the reader into reenacting the same 
type of dynamic message-appropriation which they narrate.” What, then, of 
the angelomorphic description of the Spirit? We should perhaps borrow a page 
from Hermas: Six, I do not see the meaning of these similitudes, nor am I able 
to comprehend them, unless you explain them to me (Sim 5.3.1, ANF)." 





87 Basil the Great, De Spirit 8:17. Along the same lines, I find it interesting that 
the angelomorphism of the Spirit reemerges in the writings of no less than the cham- 
pion of Byzantine theology in the fourteenth century, Gregory Palamas. This author 
is uninhibited in using precisely those Biblical verses that had once supported an- 
gelomorphic Pneumatology. In his Fifth Antirhetikos Against Akindynos (chs. 15; 
17), Gregory Palamas identifies the seven gifts of the Spirit in Isaiah 11 with the 
seven eyes of the Lord (Zech 4:10), the seven spirits of Revelation, and the «finger / 
spirit of God» (Luke 11:20; Mat 12:28): all of these, he says, designate the divine 
energies referred to in Scripture as seven, and should therefore not be considered 
created. The exact same cluster of passages occurs also in Palamas’ One Hundred 
and Fifty Chapters (70-71). 

88 «,..the angel of repentance, he came to me and said, ‘I wish to explain to you 
what the Holy Spirit that spoke with you in the form of the Church showed you, for 
that Spirit is the Son of God. For, as you were somewhat weak in the flesh, it was not 
explained to you by the angel. When, however, you were strengthened by the Spirit, 
and your strength was increased, so that you were able to see the angel also, then 
accordingly was the building of the tower shown you by the Church. In a noble and 
solemn manner did you see everything as if shown you by a virgin; but now you see 
[them] through the same Spirit as if shown by an angel. You must, however, learn 
everything from me with greater accuracy...» (Sim 9.1.1, ANF). 

* T have found inspiration in the similar treatment of Origen and Evagrius pro- 
posed by V. Nicuescu, in his articles: Spiritual Leavening: The Communication and 
Reception of the Good News in Origen’s Biblical Exegesis and Transformative Ped- 
agogy // JECS (forthcoming); Coping With the Grief of Ignorance: Evagrius Ponti- 
cus’s Hermeneutics of the Distance Between God and Humanity // Arches 7 (2004) 
107-120 (also available online at www.arches.ro). 

“Tam very grateful to Dr. James Miller and Hieromonk Dr. Alexander Golitzin, 
who proofread advanced drafts of this paper, and provided critical feedback. Any 
remaining errors are my sole responsibility. 
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ABSTRACT 


Building on John R. Levison’s study on «The Angelic Spirit in Early Juda- 
ism», which documented the widespread use of the term «spirit» as a designation 
for an angelic presence, this essay argues the presence of an «angelomorphic Pneu- 
matology» in three early Christian sources: the book of Revelation, the Shepherd 
of Hermas, and Clement of Alexandria. It is argued that angelomorphic Pneuma- 
tology occurs in tandem with Spirit Christology, within a binitarian theological 
framework. This larger theological articulation results in a quasi-Trinitarian struc- 
ture of the divine world, featuring the Father, the Son/Spirit, and the angelomor- 
phic Spirit. The final section of the essay proposes a theological interpretation of 
these data. 


Dragos-Andrei Giulea 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, USA 


SEEKING TO SEE HIM 
AT THE FESTIVAL OF PASCHA: 
GLORY-SOTERIOLOGY 
IN EARLY CHRISTIAN PASCHAL MATERIALS 
AND RABBINIC LITERATURE! 


Previous scholars have undertaken seminal investigations concerning the 
Paschal or Pesach messianic expectations present in both Christian and rab- 
binic documents, as well as similar hints in the Hebrew Scriptures or pseudepi- 
graphic writings.” However, the present article tries to analyze the same fes- 
tival from a different perspective, namely the apocalyptic one, and to focus 
on a particular theme, the divine glory, Shekinah, or kabod, in two of its 
particular aspects, namely the tradition regarding the salvific function of the 
kabod and its spatial descent. I would call this conception of salvation glory- 
soteriology or kabod-soteriology. Both themes seem to be part of old priestly 
traditions and preserved in the later Christian and rabbinical theologies of 
Pascha or Pesach. Accordingly, this article argues that both the early rabbinic 
materials on Pesach and the early Christian Paschal homilies of Asia Minor 
testify to the expectation of divine glory at the time of the Pesach/Paschal 
festival. The main rationale for this expectation consists of the salvific func- 
tion of the divine kabod, and the festival of Pascha the privileged time for the 
divine descent and manifestation. Since the same expectation may be also 
encountered in some of the Jewish documents of the Second Temple period 
ascribed to Philo, the present study suggests that the rabbinic and Christian 
expectations of divine glory represent two different developments of a previ- 
ous feature in the Second Temple festival of Pesach. Observing these materi- 
als from a mystical perspective, it seems that all of them (and even others 
such as the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, or the Christian liturgies) reflect 
the existence of a form of mysticism that engages a whole community and 





' The expression «Seeking to See Him» is inspired by the well-known work of 
April De Conicx: Seek to See Him: Ascent and Vision Mysticism in the Gospel of 
Thomas (Leiden—New York, 1996). 

See, for example, A. StROBEL, NT 2 (1958) 199-227; ZNW 49 (1958) 157-196; 
NTS 4 (1958): 210-215; Untersuchungen zum eschatologischen Verzégerungsprob- 
lem (Leiden, 1961); and R. Le DEaut, La nuit pascale. Essai sur la signification de la 
Paque juive a partir du Targum d’Exode XII 42 (Rome, 1963). 
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not only an individual. Pascha was therefore a community-centered, not indi- 
vidual, form of mysticism, where the liturgical celebration represented the 
prescribed steps in which the mystical experience (or at least the preparation 
for this experience) should materialize. 


1. The Origins of Kabod-Soteriology 


Historical investigations on the origins of the Jewish festival of Pesach 
have not draw a definite conclusion concerning the time when the theme of 
the divine light became part of the Passover symbolism. While historians still 
debate whether the festival’s origins were nomadic, semi-nomadic, pastoral 
or agricultural, the concept of salvation from the Egyptian slavery appears to 
be a further addition.* T. Prosic generally views the light as «a sign of the act 
of creation» in opposition to the dark powers of the primordial chaos.* Oc- 
curring in the first month at the vernal equinox, Pascha implies all the posi- 
tive symbolisms associated with the sun and the new harvest: from order and 
creation, to salvation and perfection.° 

Nevertheless, the connection between the vision of the divine light and 
the idea of salvation was a very ancient belief in Israel, as some of the proto- 
Isaianic oracles may prove. Thus, the concept seems to go back to the pre- 
exilic time.® A passage such as Isaiah 9:2—3 is most likely part of an oracle 





3 J. B. SEGAL, The Hebrew Passover from the Earliest Times to AD 70 (London, 
1963); H. HAac, Vom alten zum neuen Pascha. Geschichte und Theologie des Oster- 
festes (Stuttgart, 1971); E. Orro, MD® pasah? // TDOT. Vol. 12. 1-24; T. Prosic, The 
Development and Symbolism of Passover until 70 CE (London—New York, 2004). 
T. Prosic makes a general review of the previous theories on the origins of the festival 
(Prosic, 19-32). She maintains that the recent developments in the history of early 
Israel have eliminated the nomadic theory (Prosic, The Development and Symbol- 
ism... 32); moreover, she supports the theory of a single origin for Passover, Unleay- 
ened Bread, and Sheaf (Ibid. 69). 

* Prosic, The Development and Symbolism... 99-100. 

> Ibid. 83-97. A similar perspective may be encountered in Le Déaut, where he 
explains the later rabbinic symbolism of the Pesach: «Si la Paque (et l’Exode) est décrite 
comme une sorte de création nouvelle, celle-ci s’accompagnera, comme la premiere, de 
la victoire de la lumiére sur les ténébres du chaos» (Le Déaut, La nuit pascale... 232). 

° According to M. Smith, solar language, a common element of the Near East as 
early as the second millennium, developed in ancient Israel in a first stage as a general 
terminology for theophanic luminosity. In a second stage, monarchy played an im- 
portant influence in associating the solar symbolisms with Yahweh (M. S. Smitu, 
The Bear Eastern Background of the Solar Language for Yahweh // JBL 109/1 (1990) 
29-39). Cf. SEGAL, The Hebrew Passover...; PRosic, The Development and Symbol- 
ism...; H. P. STAHLI, Solare Elemente im Jahweglauben des Alten Testaments 
(Freiburg—G6ttingen, 1985) (OBO, 66); B. LANGER, Gott als «Licht» in Israel und 
Mesopotamien: Eine Studie zu Jes. 60:1—-3.19f. (Klosterneuburg, 1989) (Oster- 
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related to the Assyrian invasion between 734 and 732 BC when Tiglath-pile- 
ser III annexed three Samarian provinces to Assyria: the Way of the Sea, 
Trans-Jordan, and Galilee of the nations (i.e., Dor, Megiddo, and Gilead).’ 


The people who walked in darkness (7217) have seen a great light (118); 
those who lived in a land of deep darkness — on them light (118) has 
shined. You have multiplied the nation, you have increased its joy; they 
rejoice before (075 = face) you.® 


It seems that the proto-Isaianic oracles unveil a large and democratic ac- 
cessibility to the vision of divine glory, which probably represented the gen- 
eral expectation of the entire people of Israel. The meaning of this democra- 
tic accessibility to divine glory is rooted in its salvific power. Isaiah 9:2—3 
seems to be, therefore, one of the first testimonies that reflect the fact that the 
oldest attested Jewish theological conception of the vision of God’s glory 
envisages this event as presupposing the manifestation of salvific power. Other 
passages with the same soteriological emphasis, either in the Isaianic texts or 
in psalms, seem to be a later, post-exilic development. 

The prophetic text appears to make a reference in chapter 9 to a future 
time, when the people of Israel will be saved from the Assyrian oppression 
and will be elevated to the highest and happiest possible status: to be in the 
light (118) of Yahweh and see his face (0735). In addition, the well-known 
Jewish tradition that identifies God’s glory with his face can be encountered in 
this context. One can see a few verses further that the salvific status will not be 
just a temporary phenomenon but one extended without limit into the future. It 
will be a kingdom of Davidic descent, led by a child who is an «everlasting 
father (TY AS)» (9:6), in which an «endless peace (/pP ys Dd Sw)» will be 
established and justice and righteousness will be instituted «from this time 
onward and forevermore (12))» (9:7). Consequently, all these descriptions of 
the future salvation highlight the eschatological aspect of the text. 

According to the Isaianic author, in the eschatological times the people of 
God will acquire the luminous or glorious characteristics of Yahweh. While 
6:3 describes Yahweh as «luminous» («Holy [W17/>], Holy, Holy, is the Lord 
of hosts; the whole earth is full of his glory [T113]»),° 4:2 ascribes the same 





reichisches biblische Studien, 7); J. G. TayLor, Yahweh and the Sun: Biblical and 
archaeological evidence for sun worship in ancient Israel (Sheffield, Engl., 1993). 
See also the authors from the note 7. 

7E. D. Kissane, The Book of Isaiah (Dublin, 1960), 104. R. E. CLements, Isaiah 
1-39 (London, 1980), 34; J. D. W. Warts, Isaiah 1-33 (Waco, 1985) (World Biblical 
Commentary, 24) 133-134; J. J. Cotuins, Isaiah (Collegeville, 1986) 106; H. WiLp- 
BERGER, Isaiah 1-12. A Commentary (Minneapolis, 1991) 394. 

* Isa 9:2-3 [NRSV translation for the present study]. 

° WIP does not have only the meaning of «separated», which is probably a later 
development; its root — T/> — also carries the meaning of «bright», an adjective 
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attribute to the eschatological human condition: «On that day the branch of 
the Lord (Yahweh) shall be beautiful and glorious (7115)». The glory is also 
a central element of the soteriological geography in which certain terrestrial 
and sacred places, such as the mount of Zion or the city of Jerusalem, repre- 
sent the inhabited domains of salvation: 


Whoever is left in Zion and remains in Jerusalem will be called holy (17), 
everyone who has been recorded for life in Jerusalem ... The Lord will 
create over the whole site of Mount Zion and over its places of assembly a 
cloud by day and smoke and a shining (14)) of a flaming fire by night. 
Indeed over all the glory (7123) there will be a canopy.’ 


The fragment 46:13, which is part of the deutero-Isaianic corpus, reflects 
even more clearly the connection between salvation, glory, and a special ge- 
ography of salvation: «I will put salvation (721WN) in Zion, for Israel my 
glory (TISSNh)>». 

The idea of sacred geography is important for every religious manifesta- 
tion, because it implies search, pilgrimage, procession, and festival.'' Thus, 
the theme of procession towards the divine light may be encountered in the 
second chapter of Isaiah: «O house of Jacob, come, let us walk in the light of 
the Lord» (2:5). 2:3 may also be a good example for the idea of procession to 
the sacred mountain of the Lord where his temple is located: «Come, let us 
go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; that he 
may teach us his ways and that we may walk in his paths». However, a key 
text where the concepts of light and salvation start being connected with a 
certain festival for Yahweh seems to be the deutero-Isaianic passage of 33:20- 
22, written probably at the time of the Second Temple: 


Look on Zion, the city of our appointed festivals! Your eyes will see Jeru- 
salem, a quiet habitation, an immovable tent, whose stakes will never be 
pulled up, and none of whose ropes will be broken. But there the Lord in 
majesty (1" TS) will be for us a place of broad rivers and streams, where 





used especially for divinity and the things related to the divine. (W. KorNFELD, H. RING- 
GREN, W7P qd& // TDOT. Vol. 12. 521-545). 

Isa 4:35. Cf. Isa 28:5: «In that day the Lord of hosts will be a garland of glory 
(724), and a diadem of beauty (TTS85N = also «glory», «splendor»), to the remnant 
of his people». Cf. Isa 33:20-21. Another ancient text, the fragment of Exodus 15, 
generally called the Song at the Sea, sees salvation as an eternal dwelling in Yah- 
weh’s sacred sanctuary; Exod 15:17—18: «You brought them and planted them in the 
mountain of your own possession, the place (]13'3), O Lord (Yahweh), that you made 
your abode (1W"), the sanctuary (W715), O Lord, that your hands have established. 
The Lord will reign forever and ever (TY)». 

" Cf. M. ELIAbE, Patterns in Comparative Religion (New York, 1958); ipem, The 
Sacred and the Profane: The Nature of Religion (New York—Harcourt—Brace, 1959); 
IDEM, Images and Symbols: Studies in Religious Symbolism (New York, 1961). 
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no galley with oars can go, nor stately ship can pass. For the Lord is our 
judge, The Lord is our ruler, the Lord is our king; he will save (UW”) us. 


The book of Psalms discloses a similar perspective of salvation in the 
glory of Yahweh, as one can see, for example, in Psalm 68. Moreover, the 
context of Psalm 68 does not appear to be an ordinary Temple service (like 
probably those of 26; 27; 63:2; 68:35; or 99), but a special festival where an 
embedded procession represents a significant ingredient of the celebration: 


7/0 God (0717 ON), when you went out before your people, when you 
marched through the wilderness, /8/ the earth quaked, the heavens poured 
down rain at the presence (0")5) of God, the God of Sinai, at the presence 
(075) of God, the God of Israel. /...24/ Your solemn processions (12" on ) 
are seen, O God, the processions of my God, my King, into the sanctuary 
(WTP) — /25/the singers in front, the musicians last, between them girls 
playing tambourines. 


While in Psalms 67:1—2, 80:3, and 80:7 God’s shining face or presence 
(2°35) procures salvation (721W"), Psalm 104 makes clear that the manifes- 
tation of 0°35 is the way God grants life to all creatures.'* Most likely, the 
central significance of the visio Dei in the Isaianic and Psalmic corpora is the 
salvation of the people of Jerusalem, and for this reason the expectation of 
visio Dei probably becomes a key social feature. Speaking about the light of 
theophany in the Old Testament, Aalen states: «The primary purpose of the 
theophany of God is the deliverance and salvation of the nation and of the 
individual».' 

Certainly, the manifestation of God’s glory in the books of Isaiah and Psalms 
may include other functions, such as punishing the enemies, or proving that 
God is the ultimate source of knowledge, kingship, judgment, or lawgiving.'* 





2 Ps 104:29-31: «You hide your face (0735), they [the living creatures — my 
note] are dismayed; when you take away their breath (11), they die and return to 
their dust. You send forth your spirit (1117), they are created; and you renew the face 
(0735) of the ground. Let the glory (7122) of the Lord (Yahweh) endure forever». 

8 TDOT. Vol. 1. 165. On page 161, Aalen has the following remark: «The situa- 
tion is the same when the OT speaks of ‘the light of Yahweh’ (Isa 2:5), ‘his (God’s) 
light’ or ‘lamp’ (Job 29:3), or in the same sense, of ‘the light’ (Ps 36:10[9]; 43:3). 
Here too light is to be understood as a symbol not of God’s person, but of the salva- 
tion which God gives». 

‘4 The punitive function, for example, is closely connected to the concept of sal- 
vation, as long as Yahweh himself is the agent of salvation, and the liberation from 
the enemies’ oppression implies a salvific act. Seeing his glory, the enemies «enter 
into the rock, and hide in the dust from the terror of the Lord (Yahweh), and from the 
glory (117) of His majesty (71881) [Isa 2:10]. The same expression, «the terror of 
the Lord (Yahweh) and from the glory (177) of His majesty (] 1881)», occurs at 2:19 
and 2:21. The same theme, though differently expressed, appears in 10:16-18; 19:1; 
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The evidence above suggests that the connection between salvation and 
the vision of the divine glory has a venerable history, being probably convey- 
ed as early as the time of the First Temple. In addition, some texts pertaining 
to the Second Temple period such as Isaiah 33 and Psalm 68 seem to illus- 
trate the connection between these two ideas and particular Jewish festivals. 

At the same time, special attention should be paid to the original location 
of the divine kabod and its spatial movements. Salvation appears to involve a 
particular movement from the original location of divine glory to the new 
location of its manifestation, specifically to the place where the glory enacts 
its salvific operations. The old Hebrew references appear to be divided into 
two traditions. First, some texts such as Isaiah 2:3—5 and Ezekiel 1, 8, or 10 
seem to talk about a terrestrial location, the Temple of Jerusalem or the river 
Chebar. At least for Isaiah, however, it is more plausible to conceive the di- 
vine manifestation of the kabod as a descent rather than a horizontal move- 
ment, because the Temple is placed on a mountain.'* A second tradition seems 
to be quite clear in representing the divine kabod as descended from above. 
The narrative about the consecration of Solomon’s temple may be a good 
example of this tradition: 


When Solomon had ended his prayer, fire came down from heaven 
(OWT TTT" WT, to TUp KaTéBN EK TOU CUpavol) and consumed 
the burned offering and the sacrifices; and the glory (712, 56&«a) of the 
Lord filled the temple. The priests could not enter the house of the Lord, 
because the glory (7122, 50Ea) of the Lord filled the Lord’s house. When 
all the people of Israel saw the fire come down and the glory (7122, 5dE«) 
of the Lord on the temple, they bowed down on the pavement with their 
faces to the ground, and worshiped and gave thanks to the Lord.'® 


2. The Second Temple Passover 
and the Expectation of the Divine Light 


A significant question can be raised about the time when the two ideas of 
the vision of divine light and salvation started being associated with the fes- 
tival of Pesach. Several of the books ascribed to Philo of Alexandria seem to 
support the hypothesis that the connection was already functional at the time 





26:21; 28:5; 31:7, 30; 33:2,3,6,11-12. As the psalm 104:1 shows, the terms of T17 
(splendor) and 177 (glory, majesty) seem to refer to Yahweh’s garments. 

'S See also Deut 33:2: «Lord came from Sinai, and dawned from Seir upon us; he 
shone forth from Mont Paran». 

'©2 Chr 7: 1-3. Likewise, in the paradigmatic theophany on Mount Sinai, Moses 
sees Yahweh descending on the mount in order to disclose the divine command- 
ments. See Exod 19:11: «the Lord will come down (17", KatoaPBroetat) upon Mount 
Sinai in the sight of all the people»; 34:5: «The Lord descended (771", katéBn) in the 
cloud and stood with him there, and proclaimed the name, “The Lord’». 
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of the Second Temple. In the second part of his De specialibus legibus, while 
describing the «ten feasts which are recorded in the law»,'’ Philo explains 
why Pascha falls on the fifteenth day of the first month. At that time light is 
an uninterrupted phenomenon of two days, the sun enlightening all the day of 
the fourteenth and the moon all the night of the fifteenth (i.e., in our modern 
calendar the day of 14" and the night of 14" to 15"): 


The feast begins at the middle of the month, on the fifteenth day, when the 
moon is full, a day purposely chosen because then there is no darkness, but 
everything is continuously lighted up (deotos avatrAca TaVTO Sia TaV- 
Tcov) as the sun shines from morning to evening and the moon from evening 
to morning and while the stars give place to each other no shadow is cast 
upon their brightness (¢yyos).!® 


The element of light was therefore an important part of the feast. Never- 
theless, light was not only a physical or cosmological event, but also one 
pertaining to the spiritual domain, and the first part of the treatise Questions 
and Answers on Exodus is of significant help in showing this idea. This trea- 
tise contains a commentary on Exodus 12, which represents the foundational 
biblical passage for Philo’s commentaries on Passover, as well as for the 
«rabbinic» targums and early Christian Paschal homilies. In its core narra- 
tive, the passage reads as follows: 


The Lord (7117") said to Moses and Aaron in the Land of Egypt: This 
month shall mark for you the beginning of months; it shall be the first 
month of the year for you. Tell the whole congregation of Israel that on the 
tenth of this month they are to take a lamb for each family, a lamb for each 
household. [...] You shall keep it until the fourteenth day of this month; 
then the whole assembled congregation of Israel shall slaughter it at twi- 
light. They shall take some of the blood and put it on the two doorposts and 
the lintel of the houses in which they eat it. They shall eat the lamb that 
same night; [...] It is the Passover (705) of the Lord (117"). For I will 
pass through the land of Egypt that night. [...] Iam the Lord (7177 "JS8). 
[...] This day shall be a day of remembrance for you. You shall celebrate it 
as a festival (417) to the Lord (7177"). ” 


One can easily understand from this fragment the basic facts of the pas- 
chal story: Yahweh lets Moses and Aaron know about his coming and asks 
them to further inform the people of Israel to be prepared for such a crucial 





7 Philo, Spec. 2,41, in Philo VII (Trans. F. H. Cotson (Cambridge, 1984) (LCL, 
320)), 391: Seka EOPTAl, as Avaypadel O VOLOS. 

'8 Spec. 2,155. Cf. QE 1,9: «(Exod 12:6a) Why does He command (them) to keep 
the sacrifice until the fourteenth (day of the month)? [...] For when it has become full 
on the fourteenth (day), it becomes full of light in the perception of the people». 
(Philo. Supplement II (Trans. R. Marcus (Cambridge, 1987) (LCL, 401) 17). 

" Exod 12:1-14. 
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encounter with his God. They must keep aside a chosen lamb for a period of 
four days and slaughter it afterwards in the twilight of the fourth day; Yah- 
weh will come that night. A particular aspect that needs to be underlined is 
the tension of the high, if not the highest possible, expectation, namely that of 
God’s coming. Due perhaps to its central importance, both the Pesach and 
Paschal festivals will preserve this tension of expectation, as long as a similar 
feature may be encountered either in Christian homilies or in rabbinic mate- 
rials. However, Philo’s book may be viewed as a first treatise on the paschal 
tradition, the key difference from future Christian approaches being that he 
uses a spiritual rather than a typological reading. The Christian homilists will 
conceive a difference between the old and the new Pascha, using a typologi- 
cal interpretation, while Philo offers an allegorical interpretation and envi- 
sions Passover as the passage from the sensible to the intelligible realm, from 
the literal meaning (TO pNTOv) of the text to its deeper sense according to 
reason (TO TOs Stavoiav).” Every chapter is methodically articulated, start- 
ing with an initial, literal reading and continuing with a second reading, which 
is an intelligible, allegorical, or dianoetical explanation. At this second level, 
the Passover represents the progress (TpokoTn) of the soul, and most likely 
its culmination consists of reaching illumination:?! 


For when the souls appear bright and visible, their visions begin to hold 
festival, hoping for a life without sorrow or fear as their lot and seeing the 
cosmos with the weight of the understanding as full and perfect, in harmo- 
ny with the decade.” 


A passage from De congressu quaerendae eruditionis gratia summarizes 
the articulation of all these key ideas of Passover, progress of the soul, and 
illumination: 


We find this «ten» plainly stated in the story of the soul’s Passover, the cross- 
ing (61GRaois) from every passion and all the realm of sense to the tenth, 
which is the realm of mind and God; for we read «on the tenth day of this 
month let everyone take a sheep for his house» (Exod xii.3), and thus beginn- 
ing with the tenth day we shall sanctify to Him that is tenth the offering 
fostered in the soul whose face have been illumined (Tepe TIOLEVN) through 





20 QF 1,4. The soul and the mind have to pass from the vicious function to the 
virtuous one, and ultimately the soul has to overcome the body, the mind has to over- 
come the senses, while the thoughts have to become prophetic. Cf. Spec. 2,147 where 
the opposite word for To py TOV is aAANyopta, and Pascha regards the purification 
of the soul. 

2! OF 1,3; 1,7; and 1,11. 

” OF 1,2 (Trans. R. Marcus (LCL, 401) 8). The same perspective is also expressed 
a few pages further in the eighth chapter: «First it [the soul which desires perfection] 
was necessary to pluck out sins and then to wash them out and, being resplendent, to 
complete the daily (tasks) in the practice of virtue». (QE 1,8; MARCUS, 17). 
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two parts out of three, until its whole being becomes a brightness (eyyos), 
giving light to the heaven like a full moon by its increase in the second week. 
And thus it will be able not only to keep safe, but to offer as innocent and 
spotless victims its advances on the path of progress (TteoKoTTAa!).”? 


Thus, envisioning the Paschal festival as the progress (tpoKoTm) of the 
soul on the way toward illumination or meeting God, the Philonian passages 
illustrate that the expectation of the Paschal enlightenment was a lively prac- 
tice during the Second Temple period. In addition, it is also important to note 
that Philo concocted the whole visionary argument in an internalized form, 
namely as the progress of the soul. The internalized way to illumination par- 
allels the cosmic growth of the moon from two-thirds on the tenth day of 
Nissan to the full moon on the fourteenth. Thus, the Alexandrian depicts the 
dynamic of the spiritual advancement and of the gradual illumination of the 
soul to the completion of its entire brightness (éyyos) in the context of the 
Passover festival.“ This dynamic will also be present, in a different form, in 
Melito and Pseudo-Hippolytus. 


3. The Mediation of the New Testament: 
Identifying Christ with the Divine Kabod 


The central distinction between the Jewish Pesach and the Christian Pas- 
cha is primarily a matter of theology, consisting of the Christian identifica- 
tion of Yahweh or of the divine kabod with Jesus Christ. This process is 
already present in the Christian documents of the first century pertaining to 
the New Testament, and some scholars consider it as originating within the 
religious or liturgical practice of the first Christian century.” The theological 
position ascribing a divine or godly nature to Jesus Christ is usually called 
«high Christology». 

The process of identifying Jesus Christ with Yahweh can be encountered, 
for example, in 1 Corinthians 2:8, where Christ receives the title of the «Lord 
of glory» (Kupios THs 50Ens), one of Yahweh’s Old Testament titles. Like- 
wise, after the narrative of the events of Epiphany and Christ’s temptations in 
the wilderness, Matthew 4:13-16 connects Christ’s first kerygmatic actions 
to the salvific intervention of the divine light promised in Isaiah 9:1-2: 





°3 Philo, Congr. 106, in Philo IV (Trans. F. H. Cotson, G. H. WHITAKER (Cam- 
bridge, 1985) (LCL, 261) 511). 

** For the theme of progressive illumination of the soul in Philo, see also Spec. 
2,145-149 and QE 1, 7-8. 

°5 See, for example, L. Hurtapo, One God, One Lord: Early Christian Devotion and 
Ancient Jewish Monotheism (London—New York, 1998), or 1bEM, Lord Jesus Christ: 
Devotion to Jesus in Earliest Christianity (Grand Rapids, 2003) and R. BAucKHAM, God 
Crucified: Monotheism and Christology in the New Testament (Grand Rapids, 1998). 
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He left Nazareth and made his home in Capernaum by the sea, in the terri- 
tory of Zebulun and Nephtali, so that what had been spoken through the 
prophet Isaiah might be fulfilled: «Land of Zebulun, land of Nephtali, on 
the road by the sea, across the Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles — the people 
who set in darkness have seen a great light, and for those who set in the 
region and shadow of death light has dawned». 


Matthew 1:22—23 also identifies the newborn Christ with the character of 
the newborn Emmanuel found in Isaiah 7:14. In addition, in the narrative 
about the presentation in the Temple in Luke 2:28—32, Simeon, the old man 
who receives Christ in his hands, pronounces the following oracle: «My eyes 
have seen your salvation which you have prepared before the face of all peo- 
ples, a light (pds) for revelation to the nations, and the glory (S0&a) of your 
people Israel».*° 

Also important for this investigation is the fact that the Gospel according 
to John depicts the event of the Incarnation as the coming of the divine light, 
therefore using glory-terminology. After identifying in 1:4 the Word with 
«life» and «life» with «light», in a similar fashion to the Targum Neofiti 1, the 
Gospel states in 1:9 that «[t]he true light, which enlightens everyone, was 
coming into the world». Besides this, while in 1:14 the apostle testifies that 
disciples have seen Christ’s glory (50a), in 8:12, 9:5 and 12:35-36,46 gives 
witness that Christ defines himself as the light of the world (to as Tov 
KOOUoU), or the light that came into the world. The glory-language which 
depicts Christ’s Incarnation as the descent of the divine kabod was therefore 
commonplace as early as the first century AD, and the soteriological inten- 
tion of this coming was an integrated element. 

Finally, the Book of Revelation does not associate the salvific glory with 
the event of Incarnation but with the eschatological reality of the heavenly 
kingdom. Thus, 21:23-—24 states that «the city has no need of sun or moon to 
shine on it, for the glory of God is its light, and its lamp is the Lamb. The 
nations will walk by its light, and the kings of the earth will bring their glory 
into it». Consequently, salvation comes through the divine kabod and the 
state of salvation is conceived of as existing within the glory of God. Like- 
wise, the distinctive element of the Christian glory-soteriology consists of 
the identifying Jesus Christ with the kabod. 


4. Glory-Soteriology at the Paschal Festivals of Asia Minor 


Christian paschal theology will apropriate the identification between Je- 
sus Christ and the divine kabod and will develop it as one of its central tenets. 
The Melitonean Peri Pascha together with the anonymous paschal homily 
entitled In sanctum Pascha probably represent the most ancient Christian 





76 T am indebted for this idea to Fr. Alexander Golitzin. 
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paschal texts.*’? According to several scholars, / Peter and the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas appear to be good candidates as well.”* However, the two paschal homi- 
lies associate the festival of Pascha with the descent of the heavenly Christ as 
glory (56&a). Sometime between A.D. 169 and 177, Melito, bishop of Sardis, 
was the petitioner of an apology to the emperor Marcus Aurelius on behalf of 
his fellow Christians. Although the apology has been lost, this event helps 
modern scholars to locate the activity of the Sardisian bishop in the second 
century A.D.” In his only extant book, Peri Pascha, Melito utters: 


[T]he temple below was precious, but it is worthless now because of the 
Christ above. The Jerusalem below was precious, but it is worthless now 
because of the Jerusalem above [...] For it is not in one place ( TOTIOs) nor 
in a little plot that the glory (60&a) of God is established (literally «en- 
throned», ka6iSpuTat), but on all the ends of the inhabited earth his boun- 
ty overflows, and there the almighty God has made his dwelling (kaTe- 
okrveokeVv) through Christ Jesus.*° 


This fragment recalls the text of Revelation 21, which gives a picture of 
the heavenly Jerusalem descending to earth. The difference primarily con- 
sists of the fact that Christ’s divine descent as glory is not temporally situated 
at the end of time, but in a well-specified present time, «now» (vuv — em- 
phatically repeated in the previous verses), which most likely refers to the 
paschal celebration when the homilist declaims his oeuvre. Furthermore, the 
divine kabod, usually depicted as sitting on the divine throne, appears in the 
homily as enthroned on the entire earth and overflowing earth’s boundaries. 
It is also noteworthy that Melito articulates his discourse on Pascha in terms 
and images related to the descent and terrestrial activity of the Lord, first 
within the events of the Old Testament, which are the types of the events of 
the New Testaments, and then in terms and images related to the Incarnation, 
Passion, and salvation: 


It is he who, coming from heaven to the earth because of the suffering one, 
and clothing himself in that same one through a virgin’s womb, and com- 
ing forth a man, accepted the passions of the suffering one through the 





°7 See R. CANTALAMESSA, I piu antichi testi pasquali della Chiesa. Le omelie di 
Melitone di Sardi e dell’ Anonimo Quartodecimano e altri testi de II secolo. Introdu- 
zione, traduzione e commentario (Rome, 1972). 

°8 See the hypothesis that L. W. BARNARD proposed in his The Epistle of Barna- 
bas — A Paschal Homily? // VC 15 (1961) 8-22, as well as that from F. L. Cross, 
I Peter, A Paschal Liturgy? (London, 1954). 

2° S. G. HALL, introduction to Melito of Sardis, On Pascha and Fragments / Trans. 
S. G. Hatt (Oxford, 1979) xii and xv. 

°° Melito of Sardis, Peri Pascha [PP] 44-45 // Ibid. 23. The present study follows 
this critical edition. 
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body which was able to suffer, and dissolved the passions of the flesh; and 
by the Spirit which could not die he killed death the killer of men.*! 


In a different passage, which is almost identical with the saying found in 
Mishnah Pesachim 10,5, Melito also projects the ideas of light and salvation 
on the Paschal event: 


It is he that delivered us from slavery to liberty, from darkness to light, 
from death to life, from tyranny to eternal royalty, and made us a new 
priesthood and an eternal people personal to him. He is the Pascha of our 
salvation.” 


The other paschal document, In sanctum Pascha, begins with the follow- 
ing words: 


Now is it the time when the light of Christ sheds its rays;** the pure rays 
(dcoootnpes) of the pure Spirit rise and the heavenly treasures of divine 
glory (0&a) are opened up. Night’s darkness and obscurity have been 
swallowed up, and the dense blackness dispersed in this light of day; crabbed 
death has been totally eclipsed. Life has been extended (€nTAc6n) to 
every creature and all things are diffused in brightness (ds). The dawn 
of dawn ascends over the earth (avaToAG AVATOAGIV ETEXOUGI TO TaV)™ 
and he who was before the morning star and before the other stars, the 
mighty (uéyas) Christ, immortal and mighty (troAUs), sheds light brighter 
than the sun on the universe.** 


The document is an anonymous homily of Greek language that has sur- 
vived over the centuries among the manuscripts ascribed to two widely known 





3! PP 66 [451-458]; cf. 46-47 [303-310]. 

»? Melito of Sardis, PP 68 [473—480]. In one of his articles, S.G. Hall studied this 
Melitonian passage in parallel with two Jewish texts, namely Mishnah Pesachim 10,5 
and Exodus Rabbah 12,2 (cf. S. G. HALL, Melito in the Light of the Passover Hagga- 
dah // JTS n.s. 22 (1971) 29-46). 

33 Halton’s expression «the blessed light of Christ sheds its rays» might be changed 
into «the light of Christ sheds its sacred rays», according to 1epon yev NST] datos 
avyaCouct Xpiotou aktives. Compare my proposal with Nautin’s solution («les 
rayons sacrés de la lumiére du Christ resplendissent» — Homélies Pascales / Ed. 
P. NauTIN (Paris, 1950) (SC, 27) 116) and that offered by Visona: «brillano i sacri 
raggi della luce di Cristo» (G. VisonA, Pseudo Ippolito, In sanctum Pascha / Studio, 
edizione, commento (Milano, 1988) 231). For the Greek text, the present study fol- 
lows Pierre NAUTIN’s edition, Homélies Pascales... 170 Un sanctum Pascha [IP] 1,1). 
Cf. Visona, Pseudo Ippolito... 

4 For the economy of the present study, it would be significant to mention that 
Nautin translated the Greek noun To Trav through «l’univers» (Homélies Pascales... 
116), while Visona rendered it through «l’universo» (Visona, 231). 

3° A. HAMMAN (ed.), The Paschal Mystery. Ancient Liturgies and Patristic Texts / 
Trans. T. HALTon (Staten Iand, 1969) 50. Cf. Homélies Pascales... 170. 
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Christian theologians: Hippolytus of Rome and John Chrysostom. Modern 
scholars started to raise questions about the authorship of this document as 
early as the nineteenth century when the homily’s setting in Migne’s collec- 
tion was among the Chrysostomian dubia. However, there is not a consensus 
among scholars regarding the time when this text appeared.** 

Ps-Hippolitus speaks more clearly about the descent of the divine light at 
the time of the Paschal celebration. In fact, as the homilist states in the open- 
ing phrase of the hymn, the Pascal night is the moment of Christ’s coming 
(em16nUIa), when the border between heaven and earth is removed and the 
divine grace stored in heaven probably from the first day of creation, floods 
the whole universe: «the heavenly treasures of the divine glory (S0&a) are 
opened up».?’ The light of the glory (66&a) of Christ, which illumines the 
heavenly Jerusalem in the Revelation 21, is now spread over the entire cos- 
mos: «...the blessed light of Christ sheds its rays [...] the mighty Christ, 
immortal and mighty, sheds light brighter than the sun on the universe (tO 
TAV)».38 





36 While C. Martin — in his Un Tlepi tot Mdoxa de S. Hippolyte retrouvé? // 
Recherches de science religieuse 16 (1922) 148-165 — thought that the homily might 
be the lost Hippolytan On Pascha, M. RicHARD considered it monarchianist : Une 
homélie monarchienne sur la Paque // SP III.78 (1961) 284. In his introduction to 
Homélies Paschales... 46-48, P. NAuTIN presumed that the homily might have been 
composed in the fourth century CE. On the contrary, R. CANTALAMESSA pointed to an 
author from the Asia Minor of the end of the second century: L’Omelia «In S. Pas- 
cha» dello Pseudo-Ippolito di Roma. Ricerche sulla teologia dell’ Asia Minore nella 
seconda meta del II secolo (Milano, 1967) 187-368. On the one hand, Gribomont, 
Stuiber, and Visona acted with prudence in dating the homily: J. Grisomont // RSLR 
5 (1969) 158-163; A. SturBer // Theologische Revue 66 (1970) 398; VisonA, Pseudo- 
Ippolito... 35-36. On the other hand, Botte, Daniélou, Grillmeier, Simonetti, Hall, 
Richardson, Mara, Blanchetiére, and Mazza embraced Cantalamessa’s position, and 
Kretschmar considered that the homily is a document resonating with the beginning 
of the third century. See B. Borte // Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 
33 (1968) 184; J. DaNntéLou // RSR 57 (1969) 79-84; A. GRILLMEIER // Theologie und 
Philosophie 44 (1969) 128-130; M. Stmonett1// Vetera Christianorum 6 (1969) 218— 
220; S. G. HALL // JTS 20 (1969) 301-304; G. Kretscumar, Christliches Passa im 2. 
Jahrhundert und die Ausbildung der christlichen Theologie // RSR 60 (1972) 306— 
307; C. C. RicHarpson, A New Solution to the Quartodeciman and the Synoptic Chro- 
nology // JTS 24 (1973) 77; M. G. Mara, Evangile de Pierre (Paris, 1973) (SC) 215; 
F. BLANCHETIERE, Le christianisme asiate aux II° et III* siécles (Lille, 1981) 185; 
E. Mazza, Omelie pasquali e birkat ha-mazon: fonti dell’ anafora di Ippolito? // EL 97 
(1983) 409-481. Finally, in the most recent investigation, Gerlach maintains that JP 
should be associated with the Paschal tradition conveyed in third century Asia Minor. 
K. GerLacu, The Antenicene Pascha. A Rhetorical History (Leuven, 1998) 161, 387, 
403. 

*7 HAMMAN, The Paschal Mystery... 50. JP 1,1. 

8 Thid. 
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Pseudo-Hippolytus also uses the languages of the Incarnation to describe 
the Pascha, and depicts this moment as the descent of divine glory.” Hence, 
expressed in the same glory-language, Pascha does not seem to be a very 
different sort of event than that of the Incarnation. Furthermore, the Paschal 
expectation of the divine kabod has also been closely connected to, or even 
identical with, the expectation of the Parousia. For example, Tertullian af- 
firms that the event of Parousia will likely occur during the celebration of 
Pentecost.” While the Epistula Apostolorum 17 places the same eschatolog- 
ical event between the Pentecost and the festival of Azymes, the Vatican co- 
dex of the Gospel of the Hebrews reads that the final judgment will take place 
during the eight paschal days.*' However, two of the most significant testi- 
monies of the Paschal expectation are preserved in Lactance and Jerome. 
Lactance, in his Divinae institutiones 7.19.3, written after A.D. 313, states 
that Christians celebrate the paschal night by a vigil because of the coming 
(adventum) of the king and God.” In a similar, although more obvious way, 
Jerome affirms in his Commentary on Matthew 4.25.6 that, according to a 
Jewish tradition, Christ will come during the night of Pascha as the Lord 
came in Egypt, following the angel of death during the night. This particular 
expectation seems to be, according to Jerome, the theological reason for the 
«apostolic tradition» of not dismissing the community before the midnight of 
the Paschal celebration. 


5. Rabbinic Expectations of the Divine Light 
at the Passover Night 


One of the Mishnahic sayings ascribed to Rabbi Gamaliel, a saying later 
taken over into the final prayer of the Haggadah for Pesach, depicts the Pass- 
over as a passage from darkness to light and from servitude to salvation: 


He brought us forth from slavery to freedom, from sorrow to joy, from 
mourning to festivity, from darkness to great light, and from servitude to 
redemption!** 





» For him, the Incarnation was both a coming (emSnuia, IP 43-44) of Christ, 
who is the eternal priest, the King of glory, and the Lord of the powers (JP 46), and a 
compression of the magnitude of divinity in a human form (JP 45). 

“ De baptismo 19.2. 

“' Cod. Vat. Reg. Lat. 49, from R. CANTALAMESSA, La Paque dans |’Eglise anci- 
enne (Berne, 1980) 30. 

®” Haec est nox quae a nobis propter adventum regis ac dei nostri pervigilio 
celebratur (Ed. S. BRANpT (Praga—Wien—Leipzig, 1890) (CSEL, 19) 645). 

43 Mishnah Pesachim X, 5 // The Mishnah: Seder Moed / Ed. N. SCHERMAN, 
M. Ziotowirz. Vol. II (Brooklyn, NY, 1985) 217. Cf. E. D. Gotpscumipt, The Pass- 
over Haggadah: Its Sources and History (Jerusalem, 1960). See also Mishnah, Exo- 
dus Rabbah 12:2. 
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In its turn Codex Neofiti 1, makes obvious the expectation of divine glory 
during the night of Passover. Exodus 12:23 («For the Lord will pass through to 
strike down the Egyptians...») appears in the Targum in the following form: 


And the Glory of the Shekinah of the Lord (777 872720 p"8) will 
pass to blot out the Egyptians; and he will see the blood upon the lintel and 
upon the two doorposts and he will pass by, and the Memra of the Lord 
C777 77773") will defend the door of the fathers of the children of Is- 
rael.4 


It is significant to note how the text brings into the paschal play a new 
character, the Memra (33) or the Word of Yahweh. It is also worth noting 
the change of Exodus 12:12-13 from the biblical «For I will pass through the 
land of Egypt that night ... I am the Lord... [W]hen I see the blood, I will 
pass over you» to the targumic «I will pass in my Memra (11313) through the 
land of Egypt this night of the Passover ... lin my Memra will defend you».* 
It appears that, for the targumic writer, the divine agent that is manifest or 
acting within the world is not Yahweh any more, but the Word of Yahweh, or 
Yahweh through his Word. 

For the purpose of the present study it is also significant that the targumic 
fragment corresponding to Exodus 12:42 identifies the Word (Memra) with 
the Light of the first day of creation.*© Hence, the whole targumic passage 
summarizes Yahweh’s gradual manifestation within the history of the world: 


The first night: when the Lord was revealed over the world to create it. The 
world was without form and void, and darkness was spread over the face 
of the abyss and the Memra of the Lord ("77 11771313) was the Light 
(811773), and it shone; and he called it the First Night. The second night: 
when the Lord was revealed to Abram ... The third night: when the Lord 





“ Tg. Neof. 12:23, in M. McNamara, R. Haywarp, Targum Neofiti 1: Exodus 
(The Aramaic Bible. The Targums. Vol. 2) (Collegeville, 1994) 49. For the Aramaic 
text, see A. D. Macuo, Neophiti 1. Targum Palestinense Ms de la Biblioteca Vaticana 
(Tomo II Exodo) / Trans. M. MCNAMARA, M. MAHER (Madrid—Barcelona, 1970), 
439. See also M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and 
Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature (New York, 1950) 775: 7373, VAN, or 
sad = «word, command». Likewise, 73°3W, SMI" DW, or 773° DW in some edi- 
tions means «royal residence, royalty, glory, divine glory». (JAstrow, A Dictionary of 
the Targumim... 1573). 

* Tg. Neof. 12:12-13, in McNamara, Haywarp, Targum Neofiti 1... 47-48, and 
Macuo, Neophiti 1... 437. 

“© Corroborating this text with Jn 1:4—9 (esp. 9) and JP 1,1, one may find that 
Christian and Jewish communities developed various speculations about the divine 
light of the first day of creation and its presence within the created universe. These 
speculations may further be connected with the later Byzantine interest for the uncre- 
ated energies or grace and their manifestations within the creation. 
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was revealed against the Egyptians at midnight: his hand slew the first- 
born of the Egyptians and his right hand protected the first-born of Isra- 
el ... The fourth night: When the world reaches its appointed time to be 
redeemed: the iron yokes shall be broken [cf. Isa 9:4; 10:27 etc. and Jer 
28:2—14], and the generations of wickedness shall be blotted out, and Moses 
will go up from the desert <and the king Messiah [ST7"U?%3 S82 7] from 
the midst of Rome>. [...] and his Memra (73°03) will lead between the 
two of them, and I and they will proceed together. This is the night of the 
Passover to the name of the Lord [cf. Ex 12:11]; it is a night reserved and 
set aside for the redemption of all Israel, throughout their generations.*” 


The passage thus depicts Yahweh’s economy, if one can use this Greek 
term expressing God’s manifestation in the world, a manifestation expressly 
guided by a soteriological goal. All the four manifestations of God in four 
different nights reflect the gradual illumination of creation accomplished in 
the final appearance of the Word at the Eschaton, when he will come in the 
company of Moses and the Messiah. While the Word is identified at the be- 
ginning of the fragment with the light of the first day of creation, at the end of 
the world the Word will reveal himself during the night of the Passover. As a 
consequence, it seems that the Targum Neofiti I preserves a special tradition 
in which the end of the actual world and the beginning of the eschatological 
one will happen on a Paschal night. 

In a different manner, yet emphasizing the same conception as that of 
Neofiti 1, Targum Pseudo-Jonathan on Exodus changes Exodus 12:11-12 
(«and you shall eat it [the lamb] hurriedly. It is the Passover of the Lord. For 
I will pass through the land of Egypt that night») to the following: 


And you shall eat in the haste of the Shekinah (11]"2W) of the Lord of the 
world, because it is a mercy from before the Lord for you. On that night 
I will be revealed in the land of Egypt in the Shekinah (112°2W) of my 
Glory (">"), and with me there will be ninety thousand myriads of de- 
stroying angels.” 





4’ Tg. Neof. 12:42, in MCNAmara, Haywarp, Targum Neofiti 1... 52-53; MAcHo, 
Neophiti 1... 441-442. It is worth mentioning that, in Macho’s edition, McNamara 
preferred to translate 8917) 14 7/3 through «from on high» instead of «from the midst 
of Rome». He is in agreement with Macho’s «de lo alto» (MAcHo, Neophiti 1... 78) 
and Le Déaut’s «d’en-haut» (Ibid. 313). See also the classical study on the theme of 
the four nights, Le DEaut, La nuit pascale... 

“8 Compare with the Christian documents mentioned above. Cf. Hippolytus, Comm. 
Dan 4, 55ff. 

® Tg. Ps-J. 12:11—12, in M. Mauer, Targum Pseudo-Jonathan: Exodos (The Ar- 
amaic Bible. The Targums. Vol. 2) (Collegeville, 1994) 191. Cf. J. W. Erueripce, The 
Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan Ben Uzziel on the Pentateuch with the Fragments 
of the Jerusalem Targum (New York, 1968), 457. Also, see manuscript Add. 27031 of 
Tg. Ps-J. from the British Museum in R. Le Déaut, Targum du Pentateuque (Tome IT. 
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Once again, glory-language finds its place in the paschal discourse. Also, 
in 12:23, the glory (">") is the agent which strikes the Egyptians, while the 
«Memra (8V3"13) of the Lord will protect the door and will not allow the 
Destroying Angel to enter and smite your houses».*° However, the passage 
does not make clear whether it is the glory or the destroying angel that strikes 
the Egyptian first-born. Finally, Exodus 12:29 introduces a third destroying 
agent, the Word of Yahweh: «In the middle of the night of the fifteenth (of 
Nissan) the Memra (813713) of the Lord slew all the first-born in the land of 
Egypt».*! It is significant to note that, since the Babilonian Targum does not 
employ glory-language when discussing the Passover, it follows that glory- 
language reflects a Palestinian development. 

As a partial conclusion, one might therefore suppose that certain rabbinic 
writings associate the festival of Pesach with the expectation of a salvific 
theophany, be it that of Yahweh, that of his Word or Light, or that of his 
Shekinah. 


6. Conclusion 


Documentary evidence seems to lead to the hypothesis that the divine 
salvific glory was an emblematic expectation in Passover ritual traditions of 
the Second Temple of Jerusalem and both rabbinic and Christian Paschal 
traditions preserved it as a [or possibly even the] central assumption of their 
theologies. Moreover, at least for the Christian and rabbinic traditions, the 
Festival of Pascha was the privileged time for the divine descent and mani- 
festation. Thus, the present study proposes the model of a two-branched theo- 
logical tradition — kabod/glory-soteriology — developed from a common 
trunk. While this trunk points to the shared use of words such as «glory», 
«light», or «Lord», the Christian communities make a radical semantic shift 
at the level of theory and worship by identifying Christ with the divine agent 
that comes in glory (i.e., Yahweh, Shekinah, or the Word of Yahweh). This 
shift may have occurred earlier than A.D. 70 (or, at least at some point within 





Exode et Lévitique) (Paris, 1979) (SC, 256) 87). For the Aramaic text, see M. GIns- 
BURGER, Pseudo-Jonathan. Thargum Jonathan ben Usiél zum Pentateuch (Berlin, 1903) 
or D. Reber, Pseudo-Jonathan: Targum Jonathan ben Uziel on the Pentateuch Copied 
from the London MS [British Museum Add. 27031] (Jerusalem, 1974) and E. G. CLar- 
KE, Targum Pseudo-Jonathan of the Pentateuch: Text and Concordance (Hoboken, 
New Jersey, 1984). For sp", MNP", or ~P" , which means «honor, dignity», see 
Jastrow, A Dictionary... 592. 

° Tg, Ps-J. 12:23, in MAHER, Targum Pseudo-Jonathan... 192; cf. ETHERIDGE, The 
Targums... 476-477. 

>! Tg, Ps-J. 12:29, in MAHER, Targum Pseudo-Jonathan... 193; cf. ETHERIDGE, The 
Targums... 447. It is worth mentioning that the destroying agent in Tg. Ong. and Tg. 
Neof., in accordance with the biblical Ex 12:29, is Yahweh. 
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the first century), since several early Christian texts identify Christ with Yah- 
weh or the Lord of Glory, one of Yahweh’s Old Testament titles. 

From a mystical perspective, all three forms of the Paschal festival (Sec- 
ond Temple, Christian, and rabbinic) reflect the expectation to see God and 
be saved, which perhaps is the most important goal of every form of mysti- 
cism. A noteworthy feature of the Paschal festival is that the practical method 
of this form of mysticism is one performed by a group or community, not by 
an isolated individual. Some ritual acts such as the repentance pertaining to 
the Day of Atonement, or the Jewish and Christian fasting periods, the Pas- 
chal vigil, and the whole Paschal ritual of gestures, hymns, and homilies seem 
to play a similar role as the ascetic exercises: they prepare the individual for 
the divine vision of the kabod. However, it seems that the Paschal celebration 
is a form of group-mysticism, and it does not seem to be unique. The liturgi- 
cal celebration of the Sabbath Sacrifice in the community of Qumran might 
be also seen as a type of group-mysticism. Likewise, the Christian liturgy, as 
one can see in many scholarly investigations, may also be regarded as a form 
of community-oriented mysticism.” 





* See, for instance, L. SCHIFFMAN, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Early History of 
Jewish Liturgy // The Synagogue in Late Antiquity / Ed. L. A. Levine (Philadelphia, 
1984) 33-48; C. Newsom, Songs of the Sabath Sacrifice: A Critical Edition (Atlanta, 
1985); M. Barker, The Gate of Heaven: The History and Symbolism of the Temple 
in Jerusalem (London, 1991); S. Retr, Judaism and Hebrew Prayer: New Perspec- 
tives on Jewish Liturgical History (Cambridge, 1993); D. K. Fak, Daily, Sabbath, 
and Festival Prayers in the Dead Sea scrolls (Leiden—Boston, 1998); A. Gotirzin, 
Liturgy and Mysticism: The Experience of God in Eastern Orthodox Christianity // 
Pro Ecclesia VUI.1 (1999) 159-186; see also Golitzin’s idea that the angelic hierar- 
chy is a mirror and shaper of the soul in A. Gotirzin, Dionysius Areopagites in the 
Works of Saint Gregory Palamas: On the Question of a «Christological Corrective» 
and Related Matters // SVTQ 46.2/3 (2002) 163-190; D. K. FALk, F. GarciA-Marti- 
NEZ, E. M. SCHULLER (eds.), Sapiential, Liturgical, and Poetical Texts from Qumran: 
Proceedings of the Third Meeting of the International Organization for Qumran Stu- 
dies, Oslo 1998. Published in memory of Maurice Baillet (Leiden—Boston, 2000); 
M. Barker, The Revelation of Jesus Christ: Which God Gave to Him to Show to His 
Servants what Must Soon Take Place [Revelation I.I] (Edinburgh, 2000) Esp. «Ex- 
cursus: Parousia and Liturgy», 373-388; C. H. T. Flercuer-Louts, All the Glory of 
Adam. Liturgical Anthropology in the Dead Sea Scrolls (Leiden, 2002); G. Scui- 
MANOwWSKI, Die himmlische Liturgie in der Apokalypse des Johannes: die friihjiidischen 
Traditionen in Offenbarung 4—5 unter Einschluss der Hekhalotliteratur (Tiibingen, 
2002); M. Barker, The Great High Priest: The Temple Roots of Christian Liturgy 
(Edinburgh, 2003); The Dead Sea Scrolls as Background to Postbiblical Judaism and 
Early Christianity: Papers from an International Conference at St. Andrews in 2001 / 
Ed. J. R. Davita (Leiden—Boston, 2003); R. Etior, The Three Temples: On the Emer- 
gence of Jewish Mysticism (Oxford—Portland, 2004). 
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Based on the assumptions of this study, several conclusions may be drawn. 
First, regarding the roots of glory-soteriology, it seems that a tradition that 
ascribed salvific power to the divine kabod existed in Second Temple Juda- 
ism and this position probably had its roots in the First Temple period. The 
main element of this theological position was that salvation comes through 
the manifestation of God’s glory and consists of living before the divine Face. 

Second, documents pertaining to the Second Temple period, such as Phi- 
lo’s writings, associate the vision of light with the Passover festival. One also 
may suppose that early rabbinic texts, such as Mishnah Pesachim and the 
Targums Neofiti 1 and Pseudo-Jonathan, preserve a tradition originating within 
the Second Temple period. 

Third, Christian authors, such as Melito and Pseudo-Hippolytus, point to 
the Christian expectation of divine light at the time of the Paschal festival. As 
an important innovation, a semantic import occurs within the old system of 
meanings: now, Yahweh’s expected theophany is the second coming, or the 
Parousia, of the resurrected Christ. 

Fourth, the Christian and rabbinic Paschal expectations of the descent of 
the divine light most probably constitute two separate developments of previ- 
ously similar expectations at the Passover festival observed during the Se- 
cond Temple period. 

Finally, the Jewish and Christian Festivals of Pascha may be regarded as 
forms of a special sort of mysticism, liturgical and community-oriented in its 
nature, offering the hope of salvation for everyone, rather than being the pri- 
vilege of special individuals. 


ABSTRACT 


Two of the oldest Christian Paschal homilies, one by Melito of Sardis and the 
other of unknown origin (preserved under the names of Hippolytus of Rome and 
John Chrysostom), testify to the expectation of the descent of the divine and salvific 
glory during the Paschal night. I would call the theological doctrine behind this 
liturgical practice glory-soteriology or kabod-soteriology. Rabbinic materials such 
as the targums Neofiti 1 and Pseudo-Jonathan attest to a similar expectation on 
the night of the festival of Pesach. The salvific power of this glory seems to con- 
stitute the first rationale for this expectation, and the Festival of Pascha the pri- 
vileged time for the divine descent and manifestation. Since further investigation 
identifies similar elements in the writings of Philo of Alexandria, the present study 
proposes what might be called a «two-branched» theory: one might reasonably 
suppose that both the Christian and the Jewish-rabbinic expectations of the de- 
scent of the salvific glory of Pascha may constitute two different developments of 
a common matrix in the Second Temple festival of Passover. Major doctrinal and 
ritual shifts emerge in Christian worship where Jesus Christ took the place of 
Yahweh or of his Word. 


Hieromonk Alexander (Golitzin) 


«THE DEMONS SUGGEST 
AN ILLUSION OF GOD'S GLORY IN A FORM»: 
CONTROVERSY OVER THE DIVINE BODY 
AND VISION OF GLORY 
IN SOME LATE FOURTH, 
EARLY FIFTH CENTURY MONASTIC LITERATURE 


I. A Little Noticed Controversy with Broader Implications 


The monk, John Cassian, the bishop, Palladius of Heliopolis, and the 
Church historians, Socrates and Sozomen, all agree that the Archbishop Theo- 
philus of Alexandria’s pascal letter of late winter, 399, hit a nerve among the 
monks of Egypt.'! Theophilus had taken the occasion to condemn at length 
the teaching that God has a human form, and it was this condemnation which 
drew an army of angry monks to his doors looking to string him up from the 
nearest lamppost. Socrates and Sozomen go on tell how the cunning prelate 
averted death by telling the monks that, in them, «I behold the face of God», 
and then used their anger to begin a purge of monastic figures he had targeted 
well before: the disciples of Origen.” 

Perhaps because Theophilus’ letter is no longer extant, and because the 
four ancient reporters I just listed were all in theological (though not politi- 
cal) sympathy with his position on the issue, there has been very little scholar- 
ly literature devoted to this incident, and none whatever to the possibility that 
it represented but one example of a much wider, contemporary phenome- 
non.* Most moderns have shared my ancient reporters’ disdain for the pro- 





‘See John Cassian, Collatio X, in Collationes (Ed. M. PETscHENIG (CSEL, 13) 
288-308; ET: John Cassian, The Conferences / Tr. O. CHApwick (New York, 1985) 
125-140; Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica V1.7 // PG 67. 684A—688C; ET: NPNF, 
2nd Series, I. 142-143; Sozomen, Historia Ecclesiastica VUI.1—12 // PG 70. 1344C— 
1349A; ET: NPNF, 2nd Series, II. 406-407; Palladius, Dialogue sur la vie de saint 
Jean Chrysostome / Ed. Mauincrey, P. LECLERC (Paris, 1988) (SC, 341) 138-140. 

* Socrates, HE 684BC, and Sozomen, HE 1545A, both quote Theophilus as tell- 
ing the monks that he sees them ws 8€0t TpdowToVv. The ensuing campaign against 
the monastic followers of Origen is covered in detail by E. CLarx, The Origenist 
Controversy: The Cultural Construction of an Early Christian Debate (Princeton, 1992), 
if, as the title indicates, chiefly from a sociological perspective. 

3E. DrioTon was the first to write on this controversy in La discussion d’un moine 
anthropomorphite audien avec le patriarche Théophile d’ Alexandrie // ROC 20 (1915- 
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testing monks, who are as a result represented as espousing the sort of «crude 
forms of folk religion» that the enlightened normally expect from illiterate 
fellahin.* Then, too, there is the habit, nearly universal until recently and 
even now overcome only with difficulty, of projecting back into an earlier era 
the conceptual structures — in this case, the theology — of later periods. The 
theology in question here is that of post-Nicene, trinitarian orthodoxy, specifi- 
cally as the latter had, on the one hand, just been confirmed by ecclesiastical 
authority by the Creed of Nicea-Constantinople in 381, and, on the other 
hand, enforced by the imperial authority of Theodosius I (+ 395) and his 
successors. For my purposes in this paper, the salient characteristic of the 
new, imperial orthodoxy was its implicit commitment to the place and even 
necessity of philosophical expression in the self-articulation of the Christian 
faith, a commitment summed up in the Nicene term, «consubstantial» (Oj10- 





1917) 92-100 and 113-128, providing the Coptic text and French translation of The 
Life of Apa Aphou of Pemdje, discussed in this paper below, and arguing for anthro- 
pomorphism as a new «heresy» imported into Egypt by the Syrian Audians. G. FLo- 
ROVSKY, in «The Anthropomorphites of the Egyptian Desert», and at greater length in 
«Theophilus of Alexandria and Apa Aphou of Pemdje», both essays in The Collected 
Works of Father Georges Florovsky (Belmont, MA, 1975) Vol. IV. 89-96 and 97— 
129, resp., argued against Drioton that the «anthropomorphites» were neither Audi- 
ans nor «heretics», but in fact orthodox defenders of the Incarnation who were slan- 
dered by their «Origenist» critics (i.e., Cassian, Palladius, Sozomen and Socrates), 
who provide — other than the Life of Apa Aphou — our sole witnesses to the contro- 
versy. G. GouLb, The Image of God and the Anthropomorphite Controversy in Fourth 
Century Monasticism // Origeniana Quinta / Ed. B. DALEy (Leuven, 1992) 549-557, 
seconded Florovsky’s opinion, together with CLARK, The Origenist Controversy... 
43-84, who added speculation about possible pagan influences at work in the pro- 
testing monks. G. G. STRouMSA is unique in suggesting ties or at least corresponden- 
ces with Jewish traditions of the divine image, at first as a concluding aside in The 
Incorporeality of God: Context and Implications of Origen’s Position // Religion 13 
(1983) 354, and then at greater length in Jewish and Gnostic Traditions among the 
Audians // Sharing the Sacred: Religious Contacts and Conflicts in the Holy Land / 
Ed. A. Korsxy, G. G. Stroumsa (Jerusalem, 1998) 345-358, though he follows Dri- 
oton — mistakenly, I think — in assuming that the anthropomorphism of the Egyp- 
tian monks is a Syrian import. See relatedly D. O. PAuLsen, Early Christian Belief in 
a Corporeal Deity: Origen and Augustine as Reluctant Witnesses // HTR 83.2 (1990) 
105-116, and 1pem, Reply to Kim Paffenroth’s Comment // HTR 86.2 (1993) 235— 
239, esp. 237-239. 

“TI am quoting, a little unfairly, J. A. McGuckin on Cyril of Alexandria’s anti- 
anthropomor-phite correspondence in St. Cyril of Alexandria: The Christological 
Controversy, Its History, Theology, and Texts (Leiden, 1994) 121. See also the simi- 
lar remarks forty years earlier in H. CHaDWick, commenting on Origen’s treatise, On 
Prayer, in Alexandrian Christianity (Philadelphia, 1954) 194, 215, and esp. 355-— 
356, together with L. R. WickHAM, Cyril of Alexandria: Select Letters (Oxford, 1983) 
XXIX—XXX1, 
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ovotos). While it is generally recognized that this new formulation of the 
Christian Trinity overthrew the earlier Logos Christology of the Apologists 
and Alexandrians, the fact that still older currents of tradition — currents 
which quite possibly the Logos theology itself had been intended to reformu- 
late — were also similarly affected is not so recognized, aside from a very 
few and mostly unnoticed exceptions.° 


Il. Western and Eastern Christianity on the Visio dei: 
Some Differences in the Wake of Nicea 


I would like to suggest that the angry monks of Egypt, together with Chris- 
tian ascetics elsewhere in the Eastern Empire at the turn of the fifth century, 
were adherents of ancient traditions of the divine body and visio gloriae. The 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan settlement had, however, just made their views a 
theological anachronism. They were slow to realize this fact, so slow indeed 
that adjustments to the new doctrinal configuration continue to be reflected 
in monastic literature for decades to come and, in some places, even for cen- 
turies. With the exception of scholars such as Guy Stroumsa and Gilles Quis- 
pel, nowhere in scholarly literature is this long process at work in Eastern 
Christian ascetical literature even noticed, let alone examined in detail.° Ger- 
shom Scholem’s Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism sixty years ago and other 
studies thereafter have over the past twenty years begun to have an extraordi- 
narily fruitful effect on the study of a number of different areas of inquiry: 
apocalyptic literature, Qumran studies, Christian origins, and, most obvious- 
ly, Rabbinic thought, but this revolution — save the exceptions just noted — 
has not yet begun to penetrate scholarly discussion of the Christian literature 
of the fourth and later centuries.’ This may be because of a tendency among 





‘To this point on the Logos theology, see for example the discussion of Philo in 
A. F. SEGAL, Two Powers in Heaven: Early Rabbinic Reports about Christianity and 
Gnosticism (Leiden, 1977) 159-181. 

°See G. QuisPEL, Sein und Gestalt // Studies in Mysticism and Relgion Presented 
to Gershom G. Scholem (Jerusalem, 1967) 191-195; IpeM, Makarios, das Thoma- 
sevangelium, und das Lied von der Perle (Leiden, 1967) Esp. 49-64 on image and 
glory; and, more recently, bem, Ezekiel 1:26 in Jewish Mysticism and Gnosticism // 
VC 34 (1980) 1-13; together with G. G. Stroumsa in several articles and at least one 
monograph, including: Jewish and Gnostic Traditions among the Audians...; IDEM, 
The Incorporeality of God... 354; and bem, Hidden Wisdom: Esoteric Traditions and 
the Roots of Christian Mysticism (Leiden, 1996) Esp. 27-62 and 109-131 on pre- 
Nicene Christian texts, and 132-167 on post-Nicene. 

7G. G. ScHoLem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (Jerusalem, 1941; repr. 1973); 
IDEM, Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and the Talmudic Tradition (New 
York, 1960); ipem, On the Mystical Shape of the Godhead: Basic Concepts in the 
Kabbalah / Tr. J. NEUGROSCHEL (New York, 1991) Esp. 15-37; The following is a 
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sampling of the literature on the several fields noted above which in whole or in part 
owes importantly to Scholem: I. GRUENWALD, Apocalyptic and Merkabah Mysticism 
(Leiden, 1980); 1pem, Manicheism and Judaism in Light of the Cologne Mani Co- 
dex // Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphie 50 (1983) 29-45; I. CHEeRNus, Mys- 
ticism in Rabbinic Judaism (Berlin, 1982); J. Fossum, Jewish-Christian Christology 
and Jewish Mysticism // VC 37 (1983) 260-287; ibem, The Name of God and the 
Angel of the Lord (Tiibingen, 1985); nem, The Image of the Invisible God: Essays on 
the Influence of Jewish Mysticism in Early Christology (Gottingen, 1995); A. F. SEGAL, 
Two Powers in Heaven; IDEM, Paul the Convert: The Apostolate and Apostasy of Saul 
the Pharisee (New Haven, 1990); J. J. Cottins (ed.), Apocalypse: The Morphology of 
a Genre // Semeia 14 (1979); nem, The Apocalyptic Imagination: An Introduction to 
the Jewish Matrix of Christianity (New York, 1984); J. J. CoLiins, M. FIsHBANE (eds.), 
Death, Ecstasy, and Otherworldly Journeys (Albany, 1995); C. RowLanp, The Vi- 
sions of God in Apocalyptic Literature // JSJ 10.2 (1979) 137-154; nem, The Open 
Heaven: A Study of Apocalyptic in Judaism and Early Christianity (New York, 1984); 
DEM, John 1:51, Jewish Apocalyptic and Targumic Tradition // NTS 30.3 (1984) 498— 
507; J. TaBor, Things Unutterable: Paul’s Ascent to Heaven in its Greco-Roman, 
Judaic, and Early Christian Contexts (Lanham, 1986); P. ALEXANDER, Comparing 
Merkabah Mysticism and Gnosticism // JSJ 35 (1984) 1-18; J. BAumcarrEN, The 
Book of Elchesai and Merkabah Mysticism // JSJ 17.2 (1986) 212-223; ipemM, The 
Qumran Sabbath Shirot and the Rabbinic Merkabah Tradition // RdQ 13 (1988) 191- 
213; C. Newson, Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (Altanta, 1985) Esp. 45-58; D. Di- 
MANT, J. STRUGNELL, The Merkabah Vision in Second Ezekiel // RdQ 19 (1990) 331- 
348; ipem, The Apocalyptic Interpretation of Ezekiel at Qumran // Messiah and Chris- 
tos: Studies in the Jewish Origins of Christianity Presented to David Flusser / Ed. 
I. GRUENWALD, S. SHAKED, G. G. StRoumsA (Tiibingen, 1992) 31-51; M. HiMMELFars, 
Ascent to Heaven in Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (Oxford, 1993) Esp. 3-46; 
C. R. A. Morray-Jongs, Transformational Mysticism in the Apocalyptic-Merkavah 
Tradition // JJS 48 (1992) 1-31; tpem, Paradise Revisited (2 Cor 12:1-12): The Jew- 
ish Mystical Background of Paul’s Apostolate // HTR 86 (1993) 177-217 and 265- 
292; M. HENGEL, Setzte dich zur meinen Rechten // Le trone de Dieu / Ed. M. PuiLo- 
NENKO (Tiibingen, 1993) 108-194, esp. 161-184; A. GosHEN-GorTSTEIN, The Body as 
Image of God in Rabbinic Literature // HTR 87.2 (1994) 171-195; tpem, Four Entered 
Paradise Revisited // HTR 88 (1995) 69-133; W. F. SMELIK, On Mystical Transforma- 
tion of the Righteous into Light in Judaism // JSJ 27.2 (1995) 122-144; J. M. Scort, 
The Triumph of God in 2 Cor 2:14: Additional Evidence for Merkabah Mysticism in 
St. Paul // NTS 42 (1996) 260-281; A. DE Conicx, Seek to See Him: Ascent and 
Vision Mysticism in the Gospel of Thomas (Leiden, 1996) Esp. 46-149; J. C. REEVEs, 
Heralds of that Good Realm: Syro-Mesopotamian Gnosis and Jewish Traditions (Lei- 
den, 1996) Esp. 5-30; and A. Gotitzin, Temple and Throne of the Divine Glory: 
«Pseudo-Macarius» and Purity of Heart // Purity of Heart in Early Ascetic and Mo- 
nastic Literature / Ed. H. Luckman, L. Kuizer (Collegeville, 1999) 107-129, esp. 
117-129. For scepticsm regarding Scholem’s theses on continuities and mystical praxis, 
see esp. D. HALPERIN, Faces in the Chariot: Early Jewish Responses to Ezekiel’s Vi- 
sion (Tiibingen, 1988) (TSAJ, 19) Esp. 1-114. 
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patristic scholars to ignore works outside of their specialty, or of their tradi- 
tional focus on the Greco-Roman background of patristic thought and (aside 
from a few Syricists) overall ignorance of, or indeed disdain for Semitics in 
general and Judaica in particular. It might also be ascribed, at least in part, to 
the fact that Christianity itself as known and practiced in Western Europe and 
the Americas owes so very much to the legacy of Augustine of Hippo.® The 
opening books of the latter’s De Trinitate, for example, comprise a sustained 
attack against the teaching of the theophanies of the Penteteuch and prophets 
as, in any sense, true theophanies. For Augustine, the divine manifestations 
are instead angelophanies or even mere symbolophanies.’ He does not allow 
for any visio dei gloriae on this side of the eschaton, nor for any transfigura- 
tion of the human being, however temporary.'° The Christian lives instead 
wholly by faith, to whose grammar of knowledge Augustine devotes the re- 
mainder of his treatise on the Trinity.'’ For this pro-Nicene theologian, the 





’ Thus, for example, Stroumsa’ choice of Augustine as the example par excel- 
lence of the fourth century shift in Hidden Wisdom... 139-146; and cf. SEGAL, Paul 
the Convert... 61, regretting that the vision of the glorious form and gospel of incor- 
poration into the Glory «are strangely unfamiliar to modern Jewish and Christian 
religious sentiments. Neither Christianity nor Judaism openly transmitted these live- 
ly mystical Jewish traditions of the first century». With all due respect to Segal, the 
contrary is in fact true in the Christian East, especially in the ascetical literature where 
the visio dei gloriae and accompanying deification, thedsis, are precisely at the heart 
of things. 

° He argues this point with special force in De Trinitate J-III and Epistles 147— 
148. For the critical text of the former, see M. MILLET, T. CAMELotT (eds.), Oeuvres de 
St. Augustin 15, 2° serie: La Trinité (Paris, 1955) 183-321; and for the Epistles, see 
Obras de San Augustin. IIa / Ed. B. CILLeruELO (Madrid, 1972) 41-113; ET of De 
Trinitate, E. Hitt, St. Augustine: The Trinity (Brooklyn, 1990) 97-146; and of the 
letters, W. Parsons, St Augustine: Letters III // Fathers of the Church 20 (New York, 
1953) 170-183. For discussion of Augustine’s argument against the Son as «the vis- 
ible» of the Father in light of pro-Nicene polemic, see M. R. BaRNEs, Exegesis and 
Polemic in Augustine’s De Trinitate I // Augustinian Studies 30.1 (1999) 43-59; and 
IDEM, Purity of Heart and the Vision of God: The Sixth Beatitude in Augustine’s 
Trinitarian Theology (a to date unpublished essay which its author kindly made avail- 
able to me). 

‘0 This is the usual thrust of his arguments. For discussion of certain allowances 
Augustine makes in later life for Moses and Paul as Godseers, however, see R. TESKE, 
St. Augustine and the Vision of God // Augustine: Mystic and Mystagogue / Ed. 
F. VAN FLETEREN (New York, 1994) 287-308. 

"See Barnes, Purity of Heart and the Vision of God... For another voice in the 
Western tradition, on the other hand, one should bear in mind the counterpoint of 
John Cassian’s continuing legacy in Western monasticism. On the visio dei luminis in 
Cassian, see C. STEWART, Cassian the Monk (Oxford, 1998) 56-60 and 87-118. Re- 
grettably, I know of no study which seeks to trace this current among Cassian’s suc- 
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old traditions which I take him to be attacking in De Trinitate have become 
simply heretical — he calls them «Arian» — and for his descendents in the 
Christian West, they are thus a book closed and long forgotten. 

East of the Adriatic, however, all that was known of Augustine until the 
late Middle Ages was his name, nor has he ever had any impact on the still 
flourishing Eastern monastic tradition which remains in consequence Au- 
gustinfrei. True, Eastern pro-Nicenes shared the Bishop of Hippo’s objec- 
tions to the older understanding of the Second Person of the Trinity as, by 
nature, the «visibility of the Father», «somehow expanding and contracting» 
(modo se distendet, modo contrahet), to use Augustine’s words, depending 
on whether one is speaking of the heavenly throne or of theophany, and as 
constituting with Father and Spirit a Godhead of — quoting again from Au- 
gustine’s polemic — «separable parts».'? For the Eastern theologians, like- 
wise, the three divine Persons shared a single, transcendent, ineffable and 
infinite — indeed, «formless» — divinity. This was a common consequence 
of the Nicene homoousion. On the other hand, it seems never (or, at least, 
very rarely) to have occurred to Eastern Christian monastic writers to deny 
the possibility of the visio dei luminis in the present life, or even of momen- 
tary transformation as a pledge and foretaste of the world to come. Eastern 
saints, particularly ascetic saints, have a tendency to «light up» in hagiogra- 
phy to the present day. The brilliant faces and luminous forms familiar from 
the angels of the old apocalypses are virtually standard fare.'? It is, in parti- 





cessors in the West, save some suggestive observations in E. LANNE, L’interprétation 
palamite de la vision de St. Benoit // Le Millenaire de Mont Athos: 963-1963. 2 Vols 
(Venezia—Chevtogne, 1963) Vol. II. 21-47. 

” For distendet/contrahet, see De Trinitate 11.25 (Latin 246; ET 115); and for 
«separable parts», Ep 148.4 (Latin 99; ET 226). The «expansion» and «contraction» 
of the Word to which Augustine is sarcastically referring comes in the middle of a 
discussion of Ex 24:10. See below the very different treatments accorded this key 
text by Apa Aphou implicity, explicitly by the Pachomian Bohairic Life and by Eva- 
grius, as well as by the Rabbinic sources cited below. 

Examples are legion. For four such out of fifteen hundred years of tradition, see 
Abba Pambo and other fourth/fifth century desert fathers below and n. 65; the elev- 
enth century account in Nicetas Stethatos’ Life of his master, Symeon the New Theo- 
logian, which has the latter favored with a vision of his own elder and guide, Symeon 
the Pious, «standing at the right hand of the Glory of God», in Un grand mystique 
byzantin: Vie de Syméon le nouveau théologien / Ed. I. HAUSHERR // OC (1928) 8-10; 
and the nineteenth century «Conversation» of Nicholas Motovilov and Seraphim of 
Sarov (+ 1833), ET in G. P. Fepotov, A Treasury of Russian Spirituality (1950; repr. 
Belmont, 1975) 246-279. Note esp. the references Seraphim makes to Ex 34:29-35 
and to Christ’s Transfiguration in 273, together with Motovilov’s purported descrip- 
tion of his experience in 274: «Imagine in the center of the sun, in the dazzling bril- 
liance of its midday rays, the face of the man who talks with you. You see the move- 
ment of his lips and the changing expression of his eyes, you hear his voice, you feel 
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cular, the Synoptic Gospel narratives of the Transfiguration which serve as 
the model of human transformation, to the degree, indeed, that local Church 
councils held in Constantinople a thousand years after Nicea upheld the pos- 
sibility of the vision of the «uncreated light» of Mt. Thabor and declared this 
the official teaching of the Byzantine Church.'* Witnesses to this faith, again 
especially among monks, are a constant feature of the intervening millenium, 
a continuity which is all the more striking in that it cuts across linguistic and 
cultural differences to include communities long out of communion with each 
other due, in particular, to the fifth-century Christological controversies. One 
finds it alike, in short, among so-called «Nestorians», «Monophysites», and 
orthodox Byzantines — among Greeks, Copts, Armenians, Georgians, Syri- 
ans, Ethiopians, and Slavs. For all these groups, «the blessed light of the 
Holy Trinity» (TO pakdpLov bas Tis ayias TpLddos), to cite the late fourth- 
century anchorite, Evagrius of Pontus (+ 399), is the very stuff of both present 
and eschatological beatitude.!* A Constantinopolitan abbot who lived six 





someone grasp your shoulders, yet you do not see the hands, you do not even see 
yourself or his figure, but only a blinding light». For contemporary stories of like 
experiences among twentieth-century monks on Mt. Athos, see A. Gouitzin, The Liv- 
ing Witness of the Holy Mountain: Contemporary Voices from Mount Athos (South 
Canaan, 1996) 34-54, 153-157, and esp. 194-215. 

'4On the importance of the Transfiguration in Eastern (here esp. Greek) Christian 
thought, see J. A. McGuckin, The Transfiguration of Christ in Scripture and Tradi- 
tion // Studies of the Bible and Early Christianity (Lewiston—Queenstown, 1987) 1— 
143 for analysis, and 145-316 for source texts in translation. On the Hesychast Con- 
troversy of 1330-1350, see esp. J. M. MEYENDorrrF, Introduction to the Study of Gre- 
gory Palamas / Tr. G. Lawrence (1964; repr. New York, 1998) Esp. 173-178 and 
193-198. 

'S See on Evagrius and the vision of light, A. GuILLAUMoNnrT, Les visions mystiques 
dans le monachisme oriental chrétien, and Un philosophe au désert: Evagre le Pon- 
tique // Aux origines du monachisme chrétien: Pour une phénoménologie du mona- 
chisme (Abbaye de Bellefontaine, 1979) (Spiritualité orientale, 30) 136-147 and 185— 
212 (esp. 144-147 and 209-211); 1pem, La vision de l’intellect par lui-méme dan la 
mystique évagrienne // MUSJ 50.1—2 (Beirut, 1984) 255-262; N. Sép, La Shekinta et 
ses amis araméens // COr 20 (1988) 233-247. Séd supplies, deliberately, a very im- 
portant balance to Guillaumont’s stress on Plotinus and Neoplatonism in La vision 
de l’intellect..., demonstrating Evagrius’ acquaintance with Targumic traditions. Thus 
see also G. BunGE, Nach dem Intellekt Leben? Zum sogenannten «Intellektualismus» 
der evagrianischen Spiritualitat // Simandron, der Wachklopfer: Gedankenschrift fiir 
Klaus Gember / Ed. W. NysseEn (K6In, 1989) 95-109; IDEM, Palladiana I: Introduction 
aux fragments coptes de I’ Histoire Lausiaque // StMon 32 (1990); IDEM, Palladiana 
II: La version copte de I’ Histoire Lausiaque // StMon 33 (1991) 7-21; and IDEM, 
Erschaffen und erneuert nach dem Bild Gottes: Zu den biblisch-theologischen und 
sakramentalen Grundlagen der evagrianischen Mystik // Homo medietas: Festschrift 
fiir Alois Maria Haas / Ed. C. BRINKER VON DER HEype, N. LarGIER (Berlin—Frank- 
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hundred years after Evagrius makes the same point when he writes of the 
appearance of Christ to the sanctified believer as occuring 


...in a light which is personal and real [lit., «substantial», «essential» ]. It is 
in a shape without shape [oxfa aoxnpatos] and a form without form 
[Lopbrn apLdpbwrtos] that He is seen invisibly and comprehended incom- 
prehensibly.'® 


The oxymorons in my quotation are certainly not uncommon fare in any 
mystical literature striving to express the inexpressible, but the pair, «shape 
without shape» and «form without form», bring me back — at last, and with 
apologies for the long preliminary remarks — to the matter of monastic de- 
bate over the form of God and mystical vision which is the announced topic 
of this paper. My medieval abbot reflects at once the subject of the controver- 
sy and — not to pun — the shape of its post-Nicene resolution in the Chris- 
tian East. Nearly all the literature we possess now reflects the views of the 
victors, the architects of post-Nicene spirituality, including that Evagrius whom 





furt—New York, 1999) 27—41. For a perceptive if hostile discussion of Eastern Chris- 
tian «Lichtmystik», regrettably without any sense of Jewish sources and parallels 
though sensitive to key scriptural passages, see H. Veit-BEyer, «Die Lichtlehre der 
Monche des vierzehnten und der vierten Jahrhunderts, erértet am Beispiel des Gre- 
gorios Sinaites, des Evagrios Pontikos, und des Pseudo-Makarios/Symeon // JOB 
31.1 (1981) 473-512. On the early eighth century, Mesopotamian Christian ascetic 
and mystic, John of Dalyatha, and his remarkable parallels on the visio gloriae with 
later Byzantine Hesychasm, see R. BeuLay, L’enseignement spirituel de Jean de Da- 
lyatha: Mystique syro-oriental de VIII* siécle // Théologie Historique 83 (1990) Esp. 
440-461; and more briefly, Ib—EM, Formes de lumiére et lumiére sans forme: Le theme 
de la lumiére dans la mystique de Jean de Dalyatha // COr 20 (1988) 131-141; and 
more broadly on the Syriac-speaking mystical tradition, bem, La lumiére sans forme: 
Introduction a I’ étude de la mystique chrétien syro-orientale (Chevtogne, 1987). For 
«light» in the theology of Gregory Nazianzus (+ ca. 390), the pre-eminent Greek 
theologian of post-Nicene, trinitarian orthodoxy and the master of Evagrius Ponti- 
cus, see J. A. McGuckin, Perceiving Light from Light in Light (Oration 31.3): The 
Trinitarian Theology of St. Gregory the Theologian // GOTR 39.1 (1994) 7-32. 

'6 Traités éthiques / Ed. J. DarRouzés (Paris, 1967) (SC, 129) 322-324; ET: 
A. GouiTzin, Symeon the New Theologian on the Mystical Life: The Ethical Dis- 
courses. Vol. I: The Church and the Last Things (New York, 1995) 169. On Symeon’s 
sources for the visio dei luminis in Christian ascetical literature, see H. ALFEYEV, The 
Patristic Background of St. Symeon the New Theologian’s Doctrine of the Divine 
Light // SP 32 (1997) 229-38; A. Gouirzin, Symeon the New Theologian on the Mys- 
tical Life: The Ethical Discourses. Vol. III: Life, Times, and Theology (New York, 
1997) 81-105; and J. A. McGucxin, The Luminous Vision in Eleventh Century Byzan- 
tium: Interpreting the Biblical and Theological Paradigms of St. Symeon the New Theo- 
logian // Work and Worship at the Theotokis Evergetis 1050-1200 / Ed. M. MuLLeT, 
K. Kirpy (Belfast, 1997) (Byzantine Texts and Translations, 27) 90-123. 
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I quoted above, the anonymous author of the Macarian Homilies (whom 
I shall also touch on below), and others among the monks, together with 
Church Fathers such as Athanasius and Cyril of Alexandria, and the Cappa- 
docians, Basil of Ceasarea, Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa. 
With a few exceptions, we are thus also obliged to infer the views of the other 
side of the debate from the arguments and polemic of its critics. Still, enough 
comes through, I think, for us to recognize a number of themes familiar from 
the work of Scholem and his successors; echoes, I would say, from a back- 
ground in Second Temple apocalyptic literature which resonates here among 
Christian ascetics in parallel with the then contemporary Rabbinic lore of the 
merkavah and shi’ur qgomah. 


Ill. The Syriac Liber Graduum 
and the Coptic Vitae of Pachomius and Aphou: 
Echoes of pre-Nicene Traditions of the Visio dei 
with Roots in the Second Temple 
and Affinities with Rabbinic Thought 


Let me begin with three instances where I think we encounter instances of 
the older, pre-Nicene tradition: the Mesopotamian Liber Graduum, the Bo- 
hairic Life of Pachomius, and the likewise Coptic Life of Apa Aphou of Pem- 
dje. The Liber was written, anonymously, in Syriac probably in mid-fourth 
century.’’ It is a work intended to reconcile wandering ascetics of the type we 
find in the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles or, earlier, in the Gospel of Tho- 
mas, with the episcopally-guided local churches of Sassanid Persia.'® Parti- 
cularly of note for us are a few lines from the 28th of its 30 discourses where, 
mentioned en passant as a kind of given, is precisely the old Christology 
of theophany that Augustine would later set his face against in North Afri- 
ca. Citing Ex 33:11, the author remarks that «the Glory of God Almighty 
[Nas sau’ reatot rusaz] was revealed to Moses on the mountain like a 





'’ For the Syriac text and accompanying Latin translation, see the edition by 
M. Kmosko, PS III (Paris, 1926); ET: of Mimro 12 in S. Brock, The Syriac Fathers on 
Prayer (Kalamazoo, 1987) 45-53. On the most recent argument for the dating of the 
Liber, see K. FirscHen, Messalianismus und Antimessalianismus: Ein Beispiel ost- 
kirchlicher Ketzergeschichte (Gottingen, 1998) 108-119. 

'8On the peculiarities of early Syrian Christian asceticism and the Liber’s effort 
to link it with urban churches, see again FirscHEN, Messalianismus... 120-128, and 
specifically on the Liber’s use of the Gospel of Thomas, A. BAKER, The Gospel of 
Thomas and the Liber Graduum // NTS 12 (1965) 49-55. See also R. KITCHEN, Con- 
flicts on the Stairway to Heaven: The Anonymity of Perfection in the Syriac Liber 
Graduum // Symposium Syriacum VII / Ed. R. LAVENANT (Roma, 1998) (OCA, 256) 
211-220. 
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man [Riis WK] », and repeats the statement a few lines below, but with a 
slight difference: «And our Lord [+] was revealed to all the prophets like a 
man».!? I note first of all the parallelism between «the Glory» and «our Lord», 
and further that in Christian Syriac moran, «our Lord», invariably (to the best 
of my knowledge) designates the Second Person of the Trinity, the Son. Se- 
condly, the «Glory» of the first passage is distinct from «God Almighty». The 
latter denotes the Father, since the Syriac moryo ahid kul, like our English 
phrase, is a rendering of the Greek 8€0s TavTokpdtwp, and a possible ren- 
dering thus of the first article in the Nicene Creed: tlotevw €is Eva Beov 
TAaTEpa TavToKpaTopa. What makes these two passages still more interest- 
ing is the fact that the author of the Liber is not fighting with anyone about 
this point. He takes it thus for granted, thirdly, that it is the Son of God who is 
the divine Glory and who appeared to Moses and the other saints of Israel in 
human form, «like a man». Perhaps I should note as well that the Liber else- 
where makes specific allowance for the visio dei gloriae as open to the be- 
liever even «in this life», or «in this age» (résals na).” 

Turning to Egypt, we find the same understanding of Christ as Glory, 
together with accounts of the vision of the Glory. The Life of Pachomius 
(+ 345), founder of common-life monasticism, has come down to us in seve- 
ral recensions, of which the Greek Vita Prima and the Bohairic Life are pre- 
sently considered the most authentic witnesses and of roughly equal antiqui- 
ty — late fourth, early fifth century.’ Both versions present Pachomius as a 
visionary, but where the Vita Prima mentions but does not describe his vi- 
sions, the Bohairic Life is not so reticent. I have in mind particularly three 
visions taking place in the monastery church: the first accorded Pachomius 
alone, the second to him in the company of his favorite disciple, Theodore, 
and the last to Theodore alone after his master’s death.” In the first vision, 
Pachomius sees the east wall of the monastery sanctuary 





' Kmosko, PS HI... 802:10—11 and 20-21. 

° Tbid., Mimro 15, 373:12-13; and cf. also Mimro 12, esp. 288:12—289:1; ET: 
Syriac Fathers on Prayer 46. 

*!For discussion of the Pachomian sources, see P. RousszAu, Pachomius: The 
Making of a Community in Fourth Century Egypt (Berkeley, 1985) 37-55, and 
A. VEILLEUX in the «Introduction» to the latter’s ET of the Pachomian materials: Pa- 
chomian Koinonia. 3 vols (Kalamazoo, 1980, 1981, 1982), here Vol. I. 1-6. For the 
critical texts of the vitae, see L.-T. Lerort, S. Pachomii vita boharice scripta (1925, 
repr. Louvain, 1953) (CSCO, 89, Scriptores coptici, 7); IpeM, S. Pachomii vitae sa- 
hidice scripta (1933-1934; repr. Louvain, 1953) (CSCO, 99-100, Scriptores coptici 
9-10); and F. Hakin, S. Pachomii vitae graecae (Subsidia Hagiographica, 19) (Bru- 
xelles, 1932). I shall be citing from Vielleux’s ET of both the BoLife, in Pachomian 
Koinonia... Vol. I. 23-266, and the Greek vita prima, Ibid. 297-407. 

» BoLife 73, 76, and 184; ET: Pachomian Koinonia... Vol. I. 95-96, 99-100, and 
228-229, resp. (LEForT, Vita boharice scripta... 76-77, 81, and 162-164, resp.). 
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...become all golden and on it there was a large icon, like a large picture [of 
someone] wearing a crown... that crown was glorious in the extreme... [and] 
Before the icon were two great and very august archangels, motionless and 
contemplating the Lord’s image.”? 


The saint is at first overcome by «the ray of fear» emanating from the 
image, then comforted by a «sheen of mercy...like a rich, holy chrism». When 
he tells certain of the monastery’s elders about the apparition, «the old men 
were greatly struck with fear, and they said, “These holy men are like those 
of heaven”»,™ which I take to mean that they understood Pachomius to have 
experienced a throne vision like that which the angels enjoy in the heavenly 
temple or palace. The second vision occurs while Pachomius and Theodore 
are praying together in the church: 


While they were praying, they saw appearing above them, as high as a 
tower, a great throne on which God was seated under the form in which he 
chose to appear to them.” 





3 BoLife 73; 1:95-96 (Lerort, Vita boharice scripta... 76:5—77:24). Cf. the Vita 
prima 88; 1:257-258 (HALKIN, S. Pachomii vitae graecae... 59:9-60:10), which men- 
tions the visions and, though it omits any description whatever, does add the interest- 
ing detail of Pachomius comparing himself to the elders around Moses at the theo- 
phany of Ex 19 (HaLkin, S. Pachomii vitae graecae... 60:1—2). On the difference in the 
handling of the vision, see Guillaumont, «Les visions mystiques» 140—143, who reads 
the BoLife’s version as borrowing from «les apocalypses de Pierre et de Paul qui ont 
profondément nourri la piété Egyptienne» (142). The observation of influences from 
the apocalypses is certainly perspicacious, but the assertion that these indicate a later 
and therefore suspect reworking is not convincing. If anything, the Vita prima would 
seem the better candidate for subsequent editing in its elimination of embarrassing 
details, e.g., as here the suggestions of anthropomorphism. See also Pachomius’ trip 
to heaven, «the luminous air» of divinity, along the lines and with explicit citation of 
Paul in 2 Cor 12:2—4, in BoLife 114 (Pachomian Koinonia... Vol. I. 166-168; LeFort, 
S. Pachomii vitae sahidice scripta... 18—23), and for Egyptian ascetics as enamored of 
apocalypses such as the Enochic books and the Ascension of Isaiah, see the remarks 
directed against this literature in the longer, Coptic text of Athanasius of Alexandria’s 
Festal Epistle of 367, tr. by D. BRAKke, Athanasius and the Politics of Asceticism 
(Oxford, 1995) 330-332, for example: «Who has made the simple folk believe that 
these books belong to Enoch...? On what basis will they say that there is an apocryphal 
book of Isaiah?...The apocryphal books are filled with myths...the beginning of dis- 
cord!» (330). Cf. also in contrast the approving citation of the Ascension of Isaiah 
8:21 by the reputed disciple of Antony, Ammonas, in the latter’s Ep. X; Syriac text 
edited with Latin translation by M. Kmosxo // PO 11 (1915) 594:3-11, together with 
Ammonas’ cryptic remark that sunt homines super terram qui ad hanc mensuram 
[i.e., the ascent to heaven] pervenere (594:11), and then see the old men who greet 
Pachomius’ vision with wonder in BoLife 73, below and n. 24, together with the expe- 
rience of Abba Silvanus, below and n. 64. Athanasius was fighting an uphill battle! 

4 BoLife 73, 1:97 (Lerort 78:16-20). 

* BoLife 76, 1:99-100 (Lerort 81:14—29). 
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The third vision takes place when Theodore is summoned to the church 
by an angel, who tells him: 


«Get up quickly and go to the church, for the Lord is there». He got up as 
the voice had instructed him, for he always used to walk with great vigi- 
lance and with unshakable trust because his thoughts were always in heav- 
en beholding the Glory of the Lord... when he came to the doorway of the 
church, he went in and saw an apparition. Where the latter’s feet were, 
there appeared to him something like a sparkling sapphire and he was unable 
to look at the face because of the great light which unceasingly flashed 
forth from it... [Theodore] was troubled and overcome with fear... He 
thought about all Israel long ago in the desert and how such great fear 
came upon them... when the Lord revealed himself to them... They all saw 
him on Mt. Sinai... the whole mountain was so filled with fire...”° 


This last is specifically related to the theophany of Ex 24, especially verse 
10 with its reference to the sapphire-like stuff beneath the feet of God, pre- 
sumably enthroned. All three accounts are of throne visions. Another biblical 
echo may be of Is 66:1, «Heaven is my throne», in the great height of the 
throne in the second vision. I do not, however, recall the divine crown of the 
first vision appearing in any of the biblical theophanies, but it does show up 
in merkavah and related literature, e.g., in Hebrew or 3 Enoch 29:1—2, and, 
relatedly, in Metatron’s own crown in 3 Enoch 12-13.” Reference to Meta- 
tron also reminds me of another of Pachomius’ visions, this time in the Pa- 
raleipomena (Chronicles) of the saint, where Christ appears to him as a 
«youth», vewTEepos-veaviokos, of «ineffable countenance» whom an accom- 
panying angel then introduces as «the Lord of Glory».*’ Besides the obvious 
echo of I Cor 2:8, we might also recall the reference to Metatron as a «youth», 
491, in 3 Enoch 2:2.° In short, Pachomius’ and Theodore’s visions here are 
at the least reminiscent not only of the biblical manifestations of the kevod 
YHWH, but of the throne visions characteristic of later Second Temple era 
apocalypses and, indeed, of the still later texts — roughly contemporary, in 
fact, with the Pachomiana — from Rabbinic literature with their ascent to a 





6 BoLife 184; 1:228—9 (LeFort 162:28—-164:10). 

°7P. SCHAFER, With M. ScHLUTER and H. G. von Mutius, Synopse zur Hekhalot- 
Literatur (TSAJ, 2) (Tiibingen, 1981) 290, #912, and 289, ## 896-897; ET: P. ALEx- 
ANDER, 3 (Hebrew Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 284 and 265-286. 

°8 Paraleipomena 18, ET: VEILLEUX, Pachomian Koinonia... Vol. II. 40; Greek 
text: HALKIN, 142:13-19. For vewtepos or the variant, veaviokos, see ll. 14 and 22— 
23; for the dvekAdhntov TpdowTov and THY dbpaoTov Géar, Il.14—15, and 11.18—-19 
for KUptos Ths S6Ens. 

2° SCHAFER, Synopse... 287-288, ## 884-886; ET: ALEXANDER, 3 (Hebrew Apoca- 
lypse of) Enoch... 257-259. For comment, see SCHOLEM, Jewish Gnosticism... 50— 
51. On the antiquity of Enoch-Metatron’s title, «youth», see A. A. OrLov, Titles of 
Enoch-Metatron in 2 Enoch // Journal of the Pseudepigrapha 18 (1998) 80-82. 
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vision of the glorious form of God enthroned in the highest heaven. The one 
great difference, of course, is that these Christian texts identify that glorious 
form with Christ. 

While the Pachomian texts share with the Liber Graduum the lack of any 
particular note of controversy, this is not the case with my third example, The 
Life of Apa Aphou of Pemdje. The latter is a Coptic text from the fifth century 
which was published with French translation and accompanying commen- 
tary by Edouard Drioton in Revue de l’orient chrétien in 1917, and it centers 
around a reply, precisely, to Archbishop Theophilus’ paschal epistle of 399.*° 
Apa Aphou is a hermit living in extreme asceticism among the beasts — 
antelopes in this case — of the upper Egyptian desert. An angel comes to him 
with news of the Archbishop’s distressing new doctrine which, as the saint is 
informed, seeks «to exalt the Glory [mpeooy] of God» by denying the imago 
dei in humanity.*' For reasons we shall see, this must have appeared to Aphou 
as a flat contradiction. In any case, armed with heavenly encouragement, the 
old man goes off to Alexandria to instruct the Archbishop in the latter’s error. 
He, a strange figure in rags and tatters, is naturally kept cooling his heels in 
the patriarchal antechambers for some days before being allowed into the 
great man’s presence. Once there, however, he loses no time in humbly press- 
ing his point: has the Archbishop forgotten Gen 1:26? Theophilus replies 
with the assertion that the imago was lost with Adam’s fall. Aphou counters 
by citing Gen 9:6, the prohibition against murder addressed to Noah — thus 
after the Fall — because «in his own image God has made humankind». 
Theophilus then essays a slightly different tack, contrasting divine splendor 
with the corruption and filth of the human body. Can the «true and unap- 
proachable light» (recalling I Tim 6:16), he asks, have anything to do with a 
beggar defecating in the gutter?* 

Aphou does not reply immediately to the Archbishop’s question, but in- 
stead turns in a quite unexpected and apparently unrelated direction. He ap- 
peals to the sacrament of the Eucharist. If, he argues, the latter is truly the 
body of Christ, and if Christ who said «I am the living bread come down from 
heaven» (Jn 6:51), is the very same one who spoke to Noah forbidding mur- 
der because God made us «in his own image», then Theophilus, by acknow- 
ledging the sacramental presence, must perforce also recognize the imago 





3° Drioron, La discussion d’un moine... 95. All who have written on the Life of Apa 
Aphou agree on its fifth century provenance and direct relationship to the anthropomor- 
phite debate, thus: Drioron, La discussion d’un moine... 92-94; FLorovsky, Theophilus 
of Antioch and Apa Apou of Pemdje... 99-101 and 117-18; CLark, The Origenist 
Controversy... 50-51 and 59-64; and Goup, The Image of God... 549-550. 

3! Drioron, La discussion d’un moine... 95. 

» Tbid. 98. 

3 Tbid. 
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even in fallen humanity.** The old man then concludes by returning to the 
question of the unapproachable light in relation to the human body: 


As for the Glory of the Greatness [peooy de mpmegethos] of God, which it 
is impossible for anyone to see because of its incomprehensible light, and 
as for human weakness and imperfection... we think that it is like a king 
who orders the making of an image which everyone is to acknowledge as 
the image of the king. Yet everyone [also] knows perfectly well that it [= 
the image] is only [made] of wood together with other elements... but... the 
king has said, «This is my image»... How much the more so, then, with 
man?* 


According to the Life of Aphou, as indeed — though for very different 
motives — in the accounts of Sozomen and Socrates, Theophilus promptly 
surrenders to the old man’s arguments, and the two part in an atmosphere of 
happy reconciliation. For the Life at least, the story is one of the triumph of 
the desert’s traditional wisdom over the philosophical learning of the Greeks. 

I should like to pause here a bit in order to «unpack» what I take to be 
Aphou’s argument, particularly since its density and — I believe — relative 
complexity have proven effectively impenetrable to the few scholars who 
have attempted to deal with it: Drioton in 1917, Georges Florovsky in the late 
1950’s, together Elizabeth Clark and Graham Gould in the past decade.*° 
The key, in my opinion, lies in the relation between Aphou’s appeal to the 
Eucharist and the other, I daresay more familiar elements which appear in the 
colloquoy with Theophilus: the imago dei of Gen 1:26 and 9:6, the «unap- 
proachable light» in which God dwells of I Tim 6:16, and these three texts in 





34Drioron, La discussion d’un moine... 98-99. 

*Tbid. 99-100. The use of Gen 9:6 and comparison with the statue of the King 
recalls R. HiLLeL, Leviticus Rabbah... 34.3. Asked why he considers bathing a reli- 
gious duty, the sage replies: «If the statues of kings... are scoured and washed by the 
man appointed to look after them... [who is therefore] exalted in the community of 
the great... how much more shall I [look after my body] who have been created in the 
image and likeness, as it is written, “for in the image of God made He man’’», tr. 
J. IsRAELsTAM and J. S. SLorxi (London, 1939) 428. I am grateful to M. Smirx for 
having brought this text to my attention in his The Image of God: Notes on the Hel- 
lenization of Judaism, with especial reference to Goodenough’s work on Jewish Sym- 
bols // BJRL 40 (1958) 473-512, here 475-476. 

6Tt is chiefly on the basis of the linkage between Gen 1:26, 2:7, and 9:6 in the 
Life of Aphou that Drioton, La discussion d’un moine... 116 ff., argued for the con- 
nection between Aphou and the Syro-Mesopotamian Audians described by Ephipha- 
nius of Salamis in the latter’s Panarion 70.2—6. For the text of the latter, see the 
edition by K. Hott, revised by J. Dummer, Epiphanius II: Panarion 65-80, GCS 
(Berlin, 1985), here 323-349; ET: The Panarion of Epiphanius of Salamis / Tr. 
F. WILuiAMs (Leiden, 1987), here Vol. I. 402—428. For Florovsky’s and Gould’s re- 
sponses, see n. 3 above. 
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connection with the likeness or statue of the king in Aphou’s concluding 
illustration. Apa Aphou, as Drioton pointed out eighty years ago, clearly be- 
lieved in a divine body «clothed with incomprehensible light».*” What es- 
caped the French scholar, however, were three interrelated elements in addi- 
tion to this insight: first, the identification of a divine body of light at once 
with the human form of the kevod YHWH (and of the «angel of the Lord) in 
the biblical theophanies and with the image (tselem) and likeness (demut) of 
God in Gen 1:26;*8 second, the equation of both the kavod and the original 
divine likeness, demut, with the «Man from Heaven», to cite I Cor 15:47 and 
49, i.e., with the Second Person of the Christian Trinity;*? and 3) both of the 
above as linked to, or functionally identical with, the «living bread come 
down from heaven» of Jn 6:51, the food of the Eucharist.” 

It is the last which is especially significant in that it forms the real punch- 
line of Aphou’s argument since it touches on the very «stuff», we might say, 
of salvation as both the desert elder and the archbishop understood the latter, 
specifically the answer to the question: how do we partake of God? Their 
answer: by feeding on the divine body of light.*' Here I think we arrive at the 
reason for Aphou’s selection of John 6 instead of the more familiar Synoptic 
narratives of the Last Supper. The «living bread come down from heaven» of 
Jn 6:51 must first of all be read in parallel with «the Son of Man come down 
from heaven» of Jn 3:13, the descent thus of the Heavenly Man, and, second, 
the «living bread» occurs in the Fourth Gospel in the context of a discourse 
where Christ is comparing himself to the manna of Ex 16. To the latter 





37Drioton, La discussion d’un moine... 127. 

38 See J. BARR, Theophany and Anthropomorphism in the Old Testament // VT 
Suppl. 7 (1960) 31-38, esp. 37-38; together with QuisPEL, Ezekiel 1:26... 9; Fossum, 
Jewish-Christian Christology... 263 ff.; and GosHen-GorrtsTEIN, The Body as Image... 
172; together with A. MARMorsTEIN, The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God (1939; repr. 
New York, 1968) Vol. II. 133-157. 

See again QuispEL, Ezekiel 1:26... 1-2 and 8-11; Fossum, Jewish-Christian 
Christology... 260—73; and Stroumsa, Form(s) of God... 279-86. 

“On Jn 6:31-58, see P. BorGEn, Bread from Heaven: An Exegetical Study of the 
Concept of Manna in the Gospel of John and the Writings of Philo // Supplements to 
Novum Testamentum 10 (1965) Esp. 147-182, and n. 177 on parallels in the Fourth 
Gospel with merkavah mysticism. On the latter theme, see also ROWLAND, John 1:51...; 
and J. A. Draper, Temple, Tabernacle and Mystical Experience in John // Neotesta- 
mentica 31.2 (1997) 263-288, esp. 275-285. 

4! For the importance of the notion of «deification», theosis, in Eastern Christian 
thought, see J. Meyenporrr, Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal 
Themes (New York, 1974) 32-41, and L. Bouyer, The Spirituality of the New Testa- 
ment and the Fathers / Tr. M. P. RYAN (New York, 1982) 416-421. Relatedly, on the 
centrality and interdependence of theosis and the Eucharistic presence in the thought 
of Theophilus’ nephew and successor, Cyril of Alexandria (+ 444), see H. CHADWICK, 
Eucharist and Christology in the Nestorian Controversy // JTS, ns 2 (1951) 145-164. 
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I would add, third, Ps 78:24—25, which speaks of the manna as «the grain of 
heaven» and «the bread of angels».*? Fourth, in connection with both angelic 
diet and the Exodus theophany, I am reminded of a passage from the Babylo- 
nian Talmud which I chanced on while reading Ira Chernus’ study of Rabbin- 
ic mysticism, and which I think sheds a certain light on Apa Aphou’s argu- 
ment. The passage is from b. Ber. 17a, quoting from Chernus’ translation: 


Rav was in the habit of saying: The coming aeon is not like this aeon. In 
the coming aeon there is neither eating nor drinking nor procreation...Rather, 
the righteous sit with their crowns on their heads and feed upon the splen- 
dor of the Shekinah [7Y2W7 11a], as it is said, «And they beheld God and 
ate and drank» (Ex 24,11). 


Chernus later cites a functionally identical passage from Abot d’Rabbi 
Nathan which adds the phrase, «like the ministering angels», to the citation 
of Ex 24:11. I submit that it is something very like the thinking of these two 
Rabbinic texts which underlies Apa Aphou’s appeal to the Eucharist, and 
I think that it fits very well, indeed, into the complex of the imago and body 
of light which features so essentially in his reply to Theophilus.“ 





“ See again BorGEN, Bread from Heaven... 148-153 and 175-177 on Christ as 
the object of the Sinai theophany (151-152), on feeding on the Torah given at Sinai, 
and other references to the biblical theophanies, and cf. below and n.43, together 
with Evagrius’ use of Ex 24:10-11 below. 

‘8 CHeRNus, Mysticism in Rabbinic Judaism... 75, citing b. Ber. 17a and, a little 
below (77), Abot de R. Nathan, version A, 1.3a, with its additional reference to the 
angels. Admittedly, Chernus also notes (76) that these several elements — Ex. 24:10— 
11, vision of the Shekinah and «feeding on it» as eschatological anticipation, togeth- 
er with «food of the angels» — occur together only in these two passages. On the 
other hand, «feeding on the light of the Shekinah» in reference to both humans and 
angels does occur frequently. See thus his entire chapter, «Nourished by the Splendor 
of the Shekinah», 74-87. 

“For a very similar chain of associations in a Christian author writing in Egypt 
two centuries earlier, see Clement of Alexandria, Excerpta ex Theodoto 10-13 / Ed. 
F. Sacnarp (Paris, 1948) (SC, 23) 76-84. Clement begins in Exerpta 10.1 (Sagnard 
76) by stating that the Son, like the angels but unlike the Father, has «his own form 
[wopdy] and body [oGpa]»; in 10.5 (78) that the Son «is called “light unapproacha- 
ble” [cf. I Tim 6:16, together with Aphou and Theophilus above] which “eye has not 
seen” [cf. I Cor 2:9], the “face [tpdowtov] of the Father’» (cf. Theophilus’ reply 
above to the protesting monks); then appeals explicitly to the Transfiguration ac- 
count of Mt. 17:2 («face as the sun») in 12.3 (84), and concludes the sequence in 
13.15 (84) with a stream of references to Jn 6:31—58: «This is the “heavenly bread” 
and spiritual nourishment of life [cf. Jn 6:49 ff.]» which is given to the saints and to 
the angels. There is no mention of the Son’s «form» and «body» as humanlike, which 
one would not expect given Clement’s sensitivity to philosophical tradition and de- 
pendence on Philo, but — save any explicit reference to Sinai — the other elements 
in this exegetical complex, which I take to be presumed by Apa Aphou, are all present. 
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Permit me then to paraphrase Aphou’s alarm at the paschal epistle of 399 
and his catechism of the archbishop. To exalt the divine Glory by denying the 
image which is the human form must have been for our desert monk a contra- 
dictio in adjecto. Christ, the Son of God, is for him the image, the Heavenly 
Man. So off the old man goes to instruct the archbishop in the basics which 
he seems to have forgotten. These include the making of humanity after the 
model in heaven who is the kavod, the Lopdy Seo (cf. Phil 2:6), and, when 
Theophilus tries to bring up the discrepancy between corrupt human flesh 
and divine light, there is the reminder of the Eucharist as marking the advent 
of the New Covenant in anticipation of the age to come when the blessed 
shall be fed by the light of the body of the Glory and where, indeed, believers 
are fed even now by the same body. In other words, we might say that for 
Aphou the difference between the two covenants lay in the fact that while the 
elders of Israel ate from it only once, all Christians are offered it as their 
«daily bread». Then, topping off the argument, there is the illustration of the 
king’s image whose point is the following analogy: as the living flesh of the 
king is to the wood and other inanimate materials of his statue, so is the living 
and «incomprehensible light» of God’s Glory, Christ, to our flesh. Yes, Aphou 
says in answer to Theophilus’ objection raising the incommensurability of 
human flesh with divine splendor, the discrepancy is indeed vast. It is abso- 
lute, in fact. But then, his argument goes on to ask in effect, is it not true that 
Christians have been given that very flesh of light to eat? And, eating it, do 
not believers become truly «partakers of the divine nature» (to recall II Peter 
1:4)? And in what else, the old man adds implicitly, might his Eminence say 
that the Christian hope of salvation consists? So it is scarcely surprising, at 
least according to the terms assumed by this document, that Theophilus is left 
with no other recourse than to capitulate, which, as the Life of Aphou has it, 
he manages quite graciously. 


IV. Evagrius of Pontus (t+ 399): 
The Shape of the post-Nicene Adjustment in the East 


Other monastic writers of the time had different terms of reference, how- 
ever, and these included that Evagrius Ponticus whom I noted some pages 
back, and whose influence was also, not accidentally, perhaps the primary 
target of Theophilus’ purge of the «Origenists» among the monks of Egypt 
following the Archbishop’s volte face before the angry mob reported by 
Sozomen and Socrates.** As Samuel Rubensen demonstrates in the intro- 
duction to his splendid, recent edition of the Letters of St. Anthony the 
Great, Evagrius was part of a large network of philosophically informed 
desert dwellers who appear to have included the «father of monks» him- 





8 See CLark, The Origenist Controversy... 7, 18-23, 62-84, and 105-121. 
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self.*° I single Evagrius out because he was also unquestionably the most 
important member of this group. His writings comprise perhaps the single 
most influential body of works in Eastern Christian ascetico-mystical litera- 
ture, and, in the person and oeuvre of his disciple, John Cassian, they would 
travel to Latin-speaking monasticism as well.*’ As a disciple of the Cappado- 
cian fathers, Basil the Great (+ 379), Gregory Nazianzus (+ ca. 390) and 
Gregory of Nyssa (+ ca. 394), who were and are to Greek trinitarian ortho- 
doxy as Augustine would be to the Latin, Evagrius was a thoroughly ortho- 
dox advocate of the Niceno-Constantinopolitanum. He was not so orthodox 
in other regards, however, being too much the student of Origen — including 
advocacy of the latter’s theory of a double creation and consequently dubious 
anthropology (no place for the body in the world to come) — not to escape 
sharing in the latter’s posthumous condemnation at the Fifth Ecumenical 
Council in 553, a fact which led to such of his works as survive in Greek 
being usually sheltered under the name of a less controversial figure, Nilus of 
Sinai.’ Other works, though lost in Greek subsequently to 553, continued to 





46S. RuBENSON, The Letters of St. Antony: Monasticism and the Making of a 
Saint // Studies in Antiquity and Christianity 5 (1995) Esp. 64-71, 81-88, and Ruben- 
son’s conclusions in 88-91. See also on Evagrius, A. GUILLAUMONT, Un philosophe au 
désert...; 1nEM, Les Kephalaia Gnostica d’Evagre le Pontique et I’ histoire du origénisme 
chez les grecs et chez le syriens (Paris, 1962) (Patristica Sorbonensia, 5) Esp. 40-80, 
together with G. Bunce, Origenismus-Gnosticizmus: Zum geistesgeschichtlichen Stan- 
dort des Evagrios Pontikos // VC 40 (1986) 24-54, on Evagrius as continuing Ori- 
gen’s struggle with Gnostic thought in Egypt, and nem, Evagre le Pontique et les deux 
Macaires // Irénikon 56.2—3 (1983) 215-227 and 323-360, on Evagrius’ close rela- 
tionships, as disciple to masters, with Macarius of Scete and Macarius of Alexandria, 
two of the leading figures in later fourth century Egyptian monasticism. 

47 See Stewart, Cassian the Monk... 11-12 and throughout, on the influence of 
Evagrius. 

48See GuILLAUMONT, Les Kephalaia Gnostica... 15-36 on the fate of Evagrius’ 
most important doctrinal work, the Kephalaia Gnostica, and 129-258 on the recep- 
tion of his works. See also GUILLAUMONT’s publication of the Syriac text(s) in Les six 
centuries des Kephalaia Gnostica d’Evagre le Pontique / Edition critique de la ver- 
sion commune et édition d’une nouvelle version Syriaque // PO 28.1 (1958) 1-261. 
The «nouvelle édition», as Guillaumont demonstrates in his monograph, is in fact the 
earlier and more accurate translation of the Kephalaia. For a comprehensive listing 
of Evagrius’ published works in Greek and Syriac, a matter of great complexity owing 
to the condemnations of 553, see S. P. Brock, Isaac of Nineveh: «The Second Part», 
Chapters IV-XLI (Louvain, 1995) (CSCO, 555; Scriptores Syri, 225) xxiv—xxix. 
Evagrian texts preserved in Greek can be found in PG 79. 1165-1233 (under the 
name of Nilus of Sinai), and in the first volume of Nicodemus Hagiorites’ anthology, 
DidoKkadta TOV LepGv v_aTTiKGy (1783, repr. Athens, 1957) I. 38-57 and (under Nilus’ 
name) 176-189; together with A. and C. GuILLaumont (eds.), Traité pratique ou le 
Moine (Paris, 1971) (SC, 170-171); and P. GEHIN (ed.), Evagre le Pontique: Scholies 
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be transmitted in Syriac translation and under Evagrius’ own name. They 
had, in either case, been around long enough to leave an indelible mark on 
both Greek and Syriac monastic literature.” 

Enough certainly survives of Evagrius for us to touch here on his recon- 
figuration, in accordance with his reading of post-Nicene orthodoxy, of those 
themes and scriptural loci which we found at work in both the visions of 
Pachomius and in Aphou’s exchange with Theophilus. His reworking at once 
affirms these traditional elements via a thorough-going process of interiori- 
zation, and denies them through a repeated insistence that the divine being, 
as transcendent and immaterial, has neither body nor form. Let me begin with 
the first, the matter of interiorization, while recalling both the monastery church 
as locus of the Pachomian visions cited above and Aphou’s appeal to the 
Eucharist, together with the Bohairic Life’s explicit and Aphou’s implicit 
invocation of Exodus 24:10-11. All of these reappear in Evagrius, save that 
in him they become descriptions of the inner life of the sanctified human 
spirit or intellect, the nous. Thus we find the nous as temple in the following 
from the Kephalaia Gnostica: 


The intelligible temple is the pure intellect which now posseses in itself 
the «wisdom of God, full of variety», [and] the temple of God is he who 
beholds the sacred unity, while the altar of God is the contemplation of the 
Holy Trinity. 





aux Proverbes (Paris, 1987) (SC, 340). For the Syriac Evagrius, see especially the 
texts and accompanying Greek retroversions published by W. FRANKENBERG, Eva- 
grius Ponticus // AAWG.PH, Neue Folge 13.2 (1912); and J. MuyLDERMANS, Evagri- 
ana Syriaca: Textes inédits du British Museum et de la Vaticane (Louvain, 1952) 
(Bibliothéque du Muséon, 31), together with IDEM, A travers la tradition manuscrite 
d’Evagre le Pontique: Essai sur les manuscrits grecs conservés a la bibliothéque na- 
tionale de Paris (Louvain, 1931) (Bibliothéque du Muséon, 3). For ET(s) of Eva- 
grius, see K. T. WARE, P. SHERRARD, G. W. PALMER (eds.), The Philokalia: The Com- 
plete Text. Vol. I (London, 1979) 28-71; J. E. BAMBERGER, The Praktikos and Chap- 
ters on Prayer (Spencer, 1970); and M. W. O’ LauGuLwn, Evagrius Ponticus: Antirrhe- 
ticus (Selections) // Ascetic Behavior in Greco-Roman Antiquity: Sourcebook / Ed. 
V. L. WimsusH (Minn, 1990) (Studies in Antiquity and Christianity, 6) 243-262. For 
a German translation of the Letters collected in Syriac in Frankenberg, see G. BUNGE, 
Briefe aus der Wiiste (Trier, 1986). 

# See again GuILLAUMONT, Les Kephalaia Gnostica... 139-258, and IDEM, Evagre 
le Pontique // DSp 4. 1731-1744. 

» Kephalaia Gnostica V.84, PO 28:213; and cf. the «Supplementary Chapters» 
to the KG in FRANKENBERG, Evagrius Ponticus... 429-465, esp. ch. 37 (457) on the 
intellect again as «temple» (vads) and 45 (461) as altar (QvotaoTNptov), together 
with Ep. 33 (FRANKENBERG 589), evoking 2 Cor 5:1—4, «May the Lord grant...that 
your tabernacle [oxnvn] become the lodging of the holy angels and of our Savior, 
Jesus Christ». 
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In Evagrius’ 39th epistle, the intellect is identified with the holy moun- 
tains of Sinai and Zion, and thus as the locus of theophany: 


If then, by the grace of God, the intellect both turns away from these [i.e., 
the passions] and puts off the old man, then it will see its own constitution 
at the time of prayer like a sapphire or the color of heaven, which recalls as 
well what the Scripture names «the place of God» seen by the elders on 
Mt. Sinai [Ex 24:10]. It calls this place and the vision the peace [cf. Ps. 
75:3] by which one sees in oneself that peace which surpasses every intel- 
lect and which guards our heart. For another heaven [dos ovpavos] is 
imprinted on a pure heart, the vision of which is both light and the spiritual 
«place»...>! 


It is on the «spiritual mountain» of the intellect that the «blessed light of 
the Holy Trinity» descends «at the time of prayer».*’ Evagrius thus accom- 
plishes, in the words of Nicholas Séd ten years ago, «the first interiorization 
[of the Sinai theophany] of which we have written attestation», just as his 
play on Ps 75:3, according to the same scholar, «follows the uninterrupted 
line of the traditional interpretation: Salem, Jerusalem, vision of peace, place 
of the Presence [or Shekinah]».** Here, too, is the interiorization of the Eucha- 





>! FRANKENBERG, Evagrius Ponticus... 593; and for other echoes of Ex 24:10, cf. 
also the «Supplementary Chapters» 2 (425), 4 (427), 21 (441) and 25 (449). 

* «Supplementary Chapter» 4 (FRANKENBERG, Evagrius Ponticus... 427). See also 
«Supplementary Chapters» 26 (450) and Ep. 17 (579) for the «dawning» of the Trin- 
ity «at the time of prayer», and cf. GuILLAUMONT, La vision de l’intellect..., esp. the 
latter’s reference to Plotinus, Enneads V.5.8 and the «dawning of the One». On the 
«light of the Trinity» and vision of God as light, see also in FRANKENBERG, Evagrius 
Ponticus... «Supplementary Chapters» 4 (427), 30 (455), 53 (465) and Epistles 34 
(593) and 58 (609). In the Antirhheticus, see «Prologue 7»; and see also de mal. cog. 
8, PG 79. 1221B; Kephalaia Gnostica 1.35 (PO 28:33), 1.81 (53), II.30 (111): the 
intellect as «beholder of the Trinity»; VI.87 (255): the «light [of God] appears to the 
intellect joined to the heart»; Praktkos 64 (GuUILLAUMONT, SC 171:646-647); de ora- 
tione 52 (B.roKadta I:181; ET: Philokalia 1:62): Christ the Word «is accustomed to 
reveal himself [avabatveo@at] at the time of prayer» — perhaps an echoing of Jn 
14:21, together with the passages from de orat. cited below, nn 53-61. For discus- 
sion, see again GUILLAUMONT, La vision de I’intellect...; IDEM, Les visions des moines 
au désert... 144-148; Beyer, Die Lichtlehre der Ménchen... 478-491; BuNGE, Geistli- 
che Vaterschaft... 69-72 (esp. valuable for noting the interiorization of the Sinai and 
Zion motifs); Sep, La Shekinta et ses amis...; M. W. O’LAUGHLIN, Origenism in the 
Desert: Anthropology and Interpretation in Evagrius Ponticus. PhD dissertation, 
University of Michigan (Ann Arbor, 1988) 179-186; and most recently, C. STEWART, 
Imageless Prayer and the Theological Vision of Evagrius Ponticus // Journal of Early 
Christian Studies 9.2 (2001) 173-204. 

%3 Sep, La Shekinta et ses amis... 242. For the vots as Zion, see also «<Supplemen- 
tary Chapter» 28 (FRANKENBERG 453), together with KG V.88 (PO 28:213) and VI.49 
(PO 28:237), and Ep. 25 (FRANKENBERG 583). For «knowledge of the Holy Trinity» as 
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rist itself, since for Evagrius it is the intellect which is now the place of divine 
manifestation and which, as it were, feeds on the light of the Shekinah, with 
the latter effectively understood in this re-working as the common radiance 
of the Three divine Persons. The equation of the nous with the Eucharist, and 
thus with the «body of God», is made explicit in a passage from the treatise 
On the Eight Evil Thoughts, where Evagrius takes the Eucharistic words of 
Christ and applies them to the intellect, adding by way of a reference to the 
throne vision of Isaiah 6 that the nous is the divine throne: «For it is there», he 
writes, «that God takes his seat and there that he is known».** 

In that it is the light of the transcendent Trinity which appears within the 
sanctified intellect, itself immaterial and bodiless, it is no surprise to find 
Evagrius insisting time and again on the visio dei gloriae as also bodiless and 
formless. This insistence is especially marked in his brief but immensely in- 
fluential treatise, On Prayer. As the foremost contemporary interpreter of 
Evagrian thought, Dom Gabriel Bunge, remarks, the latter work features «a 
scarcely-veiled polemic... against the materialist notion of the vision of God 
to which the anthropomorphite monks at Scete had succombed».*° I think it 
safe to say myself that the monks of Scete and elsewhere in Egypt, together 
with still others throughout the Christian world at the turn of the fifth century 
(recall Augustine’s polemics in Numidia and compare them with Cyril of 
Alexandria’s letters to the monks of Palestine in the 430’s),°° were not so 





«the spiritual mountain» which the vots is to ascend, recalling Moses in Ex 19 and 
24, see «Supplementary Chapters» 43 (FRANKENBERG 459). 

* PG 79. 1228C. 

*> Buncg, Palladiana I... 108. 

5° See WICKHAM, Cyril of Alexandria: Select Letters... 132-179, for the letters on 
anthropomorphism addressed to Palestinian monks, esp. Ep. 1-3 (132-147), 6 (156- 
157), and 15 (176-179). The first three address specifically questions of anthropo- 
morphism. In Ep. 1 (137-139), Cyril inveighs against the «stupid and wicked» no- 
tion that the divine nature should be equated with the human form, and warns his 
correspondents that they are instead to seek «the world above» through their conduct 
(139). Here there is surely some relationship presupposed between questions of the 
divine form and heavenly ascent. Ep. 2 (140-152) objects against a reading of Phil 
2:6—7 that sees the Second Person «emptying heaven» of his presence for the sake of 
the Incarnation. Cyril protests that the divine essence is wrongly thus «quantified» 
(TeTdowTat) and spatially limited. Here we may recall particularly Augustine’s sar- 
castic reference a generation earlier in Numidia to divine «expansion» and «contrac- 
tion» — reacting, be it noted, to the theophany of Ex 24:10! — as well as to a God of 
«separable parts» (see above and n. 12). In Ep. 6, Cyril rejects the idea that the Sav- 
ior’s (human) body has been simply merged with his divinity to become «consub- 
stantial» with it, an idea which we find, interestingly enough, duplicated two centu- 
ries later in Timothy of Constantinople’s (ca. 600) list of condemned «Messalian» 
propositions: «They say... that the body of the Lord was uncircumscribed [ateptypartr- 
Tov], like the divine nature». For Timothy’s and other lists, see C. Stewart, «Working 
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much the victims of some novel «heresy» as they were the continuation of 
traditions which long antedated them, but which had also been rendered ana- 
chronistic — as I noted earlier — by the doctrinal developments of the fourth 
century. In any case, and to return to Evagrius, the latter’s short work, On 
Prayer, feature a number of sayings directed against the notion of a divine 
form or body, notably numbers 67-68, 73-74, and 114-117.°” Saying 67 is 
directed against human efforts to image the divinity: 


When you are praying, do not shape within yourself any image of the De- 
ity, and do not let your intellect be stamped with the impress of any form; 
but approach the Immaterial in an immaterial manner, and then you will 
understand. 


In two following sayings, however, the impression of God as having a 
form is instead ascribed to demonic activity. As Saying 73 also provided me 
with the title for this paper, I shall quote it in full: 


When the intellect attains prayer that is pure and free from passion, the 
demons attack no longer with sinister thoughts, but with thoughts of what 
is good. For they suggest to it [1.e., the nous] an illusion of God’s Glory in 
a form [oxnLaTLo|L0s] pleasing to the senses, so as to make it think that it 
has realized the final aim of prayer. A man who has spiritual knowledge 
has said that this illusion results from the passion of self-esteem and from 
the demon’s touch on a certain area of the brain.*° 


The last sentence, particularly the last phrase (less the demon, of course) 
has a modern ring to it — visions of the divine form as the result of psychopa- 





the Earth of the Heart»: The Messalian Controversy in History, Texts, and Language 
to A.D. 431 (Oxford—New York, 1991) 245-279, here 278, and for comment, 
FitscHen, Messalianismus... 70-73 and 230. Perhaps related, at least insofar as it 
may indicate his addressees’ reading material, there is Cyril in Ep. 15 replying to the 
question whether or not the giants of Gen 6:2 were the result of copulation with 
angels, a possible reference to J Enoch 6 ff. Finally, and related I think to the web of 
scriptural allusions we saw in Aphou above, there is Cyril’s «Epistle to Bishop Calo- 
sirus» (WICKHAM 214-221) replying both to questions of anthropomorphism among 
the monks of the Fayyum, as well as to the proposition that the Eucharist loses its 
efficacity after a day — like the manna, I take it, of Ex 16:14—21, though Cyril does 
not make the connection with the Exodus passage explicit . 

7 Texts in PG 79. 1165-1199C; Nicodemus, ®.voKadta I:176—-189 (both under 
the name of Nilus); ET(s) in BAMBERGER, Praktikos and Chapters on Prayer... 52-80, 
and Wags et alii, The Philokalia... I:57—-71. Migne’s text and Bamberger’s transla- 
tion, on the one hand, and the Philokalia, Greek and English, on the other, differ 
slightly. I have chosen to follow the latter. 

8 @idoKaAta I:182 (ET: Ware 1:63). 

»* Note: the ®thoKadta version has 60€a (Ware: «glory») here, while Migne’s 
sources have instead yvd@ots 9etos kal oVOLWSnS (BAMBERGER 67: «divine and essen- 
tial knowledge»). 
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thology!® What is primarily to my point, however, is Evagrius’ affirmation 
of the visio dei gloriae as «the final aim of prayer», in which he is clearly at 
one with the traditions represented both by the merkavah texts of the Rabbis 
and by Pachomius and Apa Aphou, and his simultaneous negation of that 
vision as in any way of a human form. The one place where I found that he 
does use the word form, et5os, in a positive sense comes by way of a brief 
remark on the Bridegroom of Song of Songs 5:15: «The form of the Bride- 
groom is as a form of light».*' The combination of the Song of Songs, Bride- 
groom, divine form, and light is itself surely suggestive of, among other things, 
the shi’ur gomah traditions, though again any note of the human form is 
deliberately absent.” We are rather in the presence of the «substantial light» 
and «formless form» which will, for example, appear six hundred years later 
in the citation from Symeon the New Theologian quoted above, and nearly a 
thousand years later in the Hesychast movement of Mt. Athos and the whole 
Byzantine commonwealth. 


V. Survivals and Continued Polemic in the Apophthegmata, 
Historia Monachorum and Lausiac History 


Before I close, I should like to note that Evagrius was not alone in his 
efforts to recast older traditions of the visio dei formae. At the same time as he 
was working, or even a little before, we find both both polemic directed against 
and occasional direct echoes of those traditions. Permit me then simply to cite 
here three brief anecdotes from as many fourth/fifth century monastic sources, 
and then conclude with a fourth passage from an exact contemporary of Eva- 
grius who lived and wrote not in Egypt, but somewhere in Mesopotamia on the 
Roman side of the border with Sassanid Persia. The first of my three sources, 
the Sayings of the Fathers (Apophthegmata Patrum), is a collection of narra- 





®°T am thinking here, not too unfairly I hope, of HALPERIN, Faces in the Chariot... 
7, 67-68, 451, and more briefly, ipb—eM, Heavenly Ascensions in Ancient Judaism: The 
Nature of the Experience // SBLSP 26 (1987) 218-232. 

°' The phrase appears in P. GEHIN’s recovery of a fragment from Evagrius’ other- 
wise lost Scholia on the Song of Songs, in Evagriana d’un manuscrit basilien (Vatica- 
nus Gr. 2028, olim Basilianus 67) // Mus 109 (1996) 71, lines 11-12, and French tr. 
72. See also Géhin’s n. 34, p. 72, identifying the e(50s dwtds as belonging to Eva- 
grius’ commentary on Song of Songs 5:15; and cf. on this use of the Song of Songs: 
G. Bunce, Evagrios Pontikos: Der Prolog des Antirrhetikos // Studia Monastica 39 
(1997) 95-96, and on the vots as filling the role of «divine body» in Evagrius’ thought, 
Bunce, Nach dem Intellekt Leben?... 102-104, together with Ibid. 101-102, on the 
notion in Evagrius of the «divine light» as — echoes of Apa Aphou above — «the 
bread of angels». 

© See SCHOLEM, Jewish Gnosticism... 36-42, and Stroumsa, Form(s) of God... 
276-277. 
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tives and /ogia of the earliest monks, though the collection itself was not edit- 
ed in its present form until the turn of the sixth century, probably in Palestine 
and in the neighborhood of Gaza. I cannot resist including here its brief 
account of Abba Silvanus’ journey to heaven. One day, the holy man’s disciple 
comes to speak with him, only to find the old man rapt in a trance. He tries 
again several times over the next few hours with the same result. Finally, 


[He] finds him at rest and says to him, «What happened to you today, 
Father?» And the other said, «I was sick today, child». But he, seizing his 
feet, said, «I won’t let you go until you tell me what you saw». The old man 
says to him, «I was caught up into heaven and I saw the Glory of God 
[nptaynv eis TOV ovpavov Kai e(Sov THY 56Eav Tod Seo] and I was 
standing [toTdnV] there until now, and now I have been sent away.“ 


True, there is no mention of the divine form in this story, but we do find 
other elements — the trance, rapture, visio gloriae, and the «standing» be- 
fore, presumably, the divine throne — which are all elements familiar from 
sources in apocalyptic literature, in the Pauline corpus (esp. 2 Cor 12), and in 
Rabbinic merkavah lore.© I would add, though it does not appear here, that 
the transformative aspect of these mystical traditions also shows up in the 
Apophthegmata, as in: 


They used to say that, just as Moses received the image of the glory of 
Adam when his countenance was glorified, so too with Abba Pambo, that 
his face shone like lightening, and he was as a king seated on his throne. 
And the same thing applied as well to Abba Silvanus and to Abba Sisoes.% 





Tam obliged, for want of a critical text, to cite from the «Alphabetical Collec- 
tion» of the Apophthegmata in PG 65. 76A—440D. For a summary of the scholarship 
this century on the early monastic sayings collections, see D. BuRToN-CuRIsTIE, The 
Word in the Desert: Scripture and the Quest for Holiness in Early Christian Monasti- 
cism (Oxford—New York, 1993) 76-98. For an ET of the «Alphabetical Collection», 
see B. Warp (tr.), The Desert Christian: The Sayings of the Desert Fathers (New 
York, 1975). 

4 Silvanus 3 // PG 65. 409A (ET: Warp 223). 

® On «standing» in apocalyptic literature and its associations with the heavenly 
court, see DE Conick, Seek to See Him... 89-92, citing 7 Enoch 39:12, 40:1, 47:3, 
68:7; 2 Enoch 21:1; Testament of Abraham 7-8; and Ascension of Isaiah 9:9-10. Cf. 
also GRUENWALD, Apocalyptic and Merkabah Mysticism... 66, on the same associa- 
tion in Rabbinic thought, citing y. Ber. 2c and Genesis Rabbah 738: «There is no 
sitting in heaven... the angels have no joints». For the note of transformation, see 
Morray-Jones, Transformational Mysticism... Esp. 13-31. 

66 Pambo 12, 327A (ET 197); and cf. Sisoes 14, 396BC (215), and Silvanus 12, 
412C (224) for the shining face reminiscent of Ex 34:29-35. For temporary transfor- 
mations into fire, see also Arsenius 27, 96BC (ET 13), and Joseph of Panephysis 7, 
229 CD (ET 103); and cf. Enoch’s transformation into fire in 3 Enoch 15, text in 
SCHAFER, Synopse... 284 and 289, ## 855 and 900; ET: OTP. Vol. 1. 267. 
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Here I would underline the connection between the «glory» and Adam, the 
reference to Moses’ encounter with the kavod on Sinai and subsequent descent 
with shining face in Ex 34:29-35, so important for Paul in 2 Cor 3:7—4:6, and 
the image of a king enthroned. All of these elements are likewise familiar 
from the Old Testament Pseudepigrapha and, again, Rabbinic sources.” 

Trips to heaven and converse with angels are relatively frequent in an- 
other collection of early monastic stories and sayings, the Historia monach- 
orum in Aegypto, written just prior to the turn of the fifth century by an 
anonymous monk from Byzantine Palestine who is recounting the tour-pil- 
grimage he and some fellow members of a monastery in Jerusalem had taken 
to visit the already famous sites and personalities of monastic Egypt.®* What 
catches my eye particularly is a story directed precisely against visions of 
the merkavah type. Abba Or, whom the Historia holds up to its readers as 
one of the great old men, describes in the third person a temptation that he 
had experienced: 


The demons came to him [i.e., to Or himself] in a fantasy, showing up as the 
angelic hosts together with a chariot of fire and many spear-carriers, and 
[a figure] like an emperor on tour who says to him, «O man, you have ac- 
complished everything! Worship me and I shall take you up like Elijah!® 


The devil’s appeal is clearly to the self-esteem that we saw Evagrius also 
warn against, and Or is not fooled, but counters with a confession of Christ as 
King and the vision promptly vanishes. Yet, given the frequency of ascents to 





7 See again Morray-Jones, Transformational Mysticism... 16—28; and, relatedly, 
Tasor, Things Unutterable... 15-19 (on Adam and Glory); SEGAL, Paul the Con- 
vert... 39-49 (transformation, Adam, Moses, ascent, and Glory) and 152—7; GosHEN- 
GoTTSTEIN, The Body as Image... 178-183 (Adam, Moses, and the «body of light»); 
W. A. Meeks, Moses as God and King // Religions in Antiquity / Ed. J. NEUSNER 
(Leiden, 1968) 354-371, esp. 361-365 (Moses, Adam, Sinai, and the image); and 
SEGAL again, Paul and the Beginnings of Jewish Mysticism // Death, Ecstasy, and 
Otherworldly Journeys... 95-122, esp. 102-114. 

68 Critical text by A.-J. Festuci®re, Historia Monachorum in Aegypto: Edition 
critique du texte grec et traduction annotée (Bruxelles, 1971); ET: N. Russet, B. 
Ward, Lives of the Desert Fathers (Kalamazoo, 1981). For trips to heaven, see HM 
10, Patermuthis 21—22 (FEsTUGIERE 83:128—84:146; ET: 85); 11, Sourous 5—7 (91:20— 
92:37; ET 88-9); and 21, Macarius 5—12 (125:25—126:66; ET 108-109). For angels’ 
converse with the monks, see HM 8, Apollo 5-6 (48:38-49:1; ET 71), 38-41 (62:243— 
63:265; ET 76-7), and 44-47 (63:273-65:298; ET 77); 12, Helle 1-5 (92:1-94:32; 
ET 90) and 14-15 (96:76—98:87; ET 91-2); and for the equation of the angelic with 
the monastic life, see the «Prologue» 5 (7:30-36; ET 49) and HM 1, John of Lyco- 
polis 6 (34:417-421; ET 62), where Abba John characterizes the monk as one who 
«stands in the presence of God» participating in the praises of the angelic choirs (and 
see above, n. 65). 

© HM 2, Or 7 (38:52—56; ET 64). 
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heaven elsewhere in the Historia,” together with the story of Silvanus’ trance 
and Evagrius’ polemic, it is difficult not to suspect that this sort of merkavah 
vision may have been fairly common, or, at the least, that it was a well known 
type. 

Indeed, the vision of the merkavah as demonic temptation shows up again 
in a third collection of monastic stories, this time by one of the same four 
disciples of Evagrius whom I mentioned at the beginning of this essay, Pal- 
ladius of Heliopolis. The latter wrote his Lausiac History sometime in the 
420’s about the monks, primarily of Egypt, whom he had known personally 
or else had heard about.”’ Besides the expected paradigms of ascetic virtue, 
the History also contains a few admonitory tales, examples of the dangers 
that could befall someone living the monastic life. The Palestinian monk, 
Valens, is one of the latter, and his sin is, once again, an overweening pride — 
«arrogance», in Palladius’ words — which makes him an easy victim of 
demonic dellusion. Once more, too, the specific temptation is a false merkavah 
vision: 

[When] the demon was fully satisfied that Valens was completely won overt... 
he went and disguised himself as the Savior. He appeared at night in a 
vision of a thousand angels carrying lamps and a fiery wheel [Tpdxos TU- 
ptvos] in which, so it seemed to Valens, the Savior had taken shape... 


A false angel then appears to Valens and tells him to leave his cell and go 
adore the apparition: 





7 See above, n.68, and as well the post-mortem ascent of sainted monks who are 
carried up to heaven by angels, to the accompaniment of celestial hymnody, in HM 8, 
Apollo 16-18 (52:106—27; ET 72); 11, Sourous 8 (92:38-41; ET 88-9); and 14, 
Paphnutius 23-24 (109:122-110:132; ET 98). 

" Critical text by C. BuTLer, The Lausiac History. Vol. I (Cambridge, 1903); 
ET: R. T. Meyer, Palladius: The Lausiac History (New York, 1964) (Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers, 34). For the text of Ananisho’s Syriac translation, see R. DRAGuET, Les 
formes syriaques de la matiére le 1’ Histoire Lausiaque. Vol. II: Editions des chapi- 
tres 20-71 (Louvain, 1978) (CSCO, 398; Scriptores Syri, 173); and ET: W. WALLIs- 
Bunce, The Paradise or Garden of the Holy Fathers (1907, repr. New York, 1972) 
(The Burt Franklin Research and Source Works Series. Philosophical and Reli- 
gious Historical Monographs, 112), two volumes. See also R. REITZENSTEIN, Histo- 
ria Monachorum et Historia Lausiaca: Eine Studie zur Geschichte des M6nchtums 
und der friihchristlichen Begriffe Gnostiker und Pneumatiker (Gottingen, 1916) 
143-184, esp. 172-173 for the vision cited below; and Bunce, Palladiana III... 8— 
19, for the Coptic materials on Evagrius which are not included in the extant Greek 
text, esp. Evagrius’ converse with angels in 10-11 and 16-17, together with his 
own reported experience of a vision including heavenly ascent in 15, with elabo- 
rate echoes of 2 Cor 12. On Palladius’ links with Evagrius, see IpeM, Palladiana I... 
81-83. 
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So he went out and, when he saw marshalled in a line those who carried 
lamps, and the Antichrist himself about a stade or so away, he fell down 
and adored.” 


Ananisho, Palladius’ translator into Syriac in the early seventh century, 
adds a few details which further underline the resemblance of this story to 
merkavah literature. I quote here from E. Wallis Budges’ translation from the 
Syriac: 


...when Valens had gone forth and seen the ranks bearing lamps of fire, and 
the Antichrist himself sitting upon a chariot [markabto] of fire — now he 
was distant from him a mile — he fell down and worshipped him.” 


Following his vision, Valens runs off to the monks’ church in order to 
announce to the assembled brethren that he no longer needs the Eucharist, 
since «I saw Christ this very day!» The fathers thoughtfully clap him in irons 
for a year and pray over him until he comes to his senses.“ 

A number of things are worth notice here. First, there is the association of 
the false Christ with a «shape», particularly we may assume a human shape. 
It is difficult not to catch an echo of Evagrius’ polemic, including the note of 
the sin of pride, in the story his disciple tells. Second, there is the size of the 
figure Valens sees. He sees and thinks he recognizes it from six hundred feet 
away in Palladius’ account, and from a mile off in Ananisho’s translation. 
I think that we can safely assume, especially in the Syriac version, that the 
figure is assumed to have been of super-human size, and that we may have 
thus an allusion to the shi’ur gomah tradition. Third, we have a clear enough 
allusion to the merkavah in Palladius’ «fiery wheel», but this becomes un- 
mistakably explicit in Ananisho’s use instead of the Syriac equivalent, mar- 
kabto. Fourth and last, the tie-in to the Eucharist is itself of significance. In 
the Pachomian visions cited above, it is precisely the synaxis or church which 
is highlighted as the locus of the divine presence. Each of the three appari- 
tions mentioned in the Bohairic Life shows up in the eastern part of the build- 
ing, that is, in the sanctuary or altar area, while for Aphou the Eucharist is the 
very center and pivot of his argument in favor of the human form of divinity, 
the body of God. I cannot therefore help wondering if perhaps Palladius has 
added a layer here to the polemic which further distorts the older tradition. 





” HL 25:4—5 (BUTLER 79:22-80:8; ET 85). See 80, line 1, for Tpdxos TUpLVOS. 

™ WALLIS-BupGE, Paradise of the Fathers... I:133; Syriac: DRAGUET 213-214, esp. 
213:11-20, and 213:13-14 for etasx Khost As («on a chariot of fire»). 

™ Cf. a similar dispute in monastic Egypt about the Eucharist in the «Alphabeti- 
cal Collection»: Daniel 7, PG 65. 156D—-160A (ET: Warp, Desert Christian... 53— 
54); and Mark the Egyptian 1, 304A—C (ET 151), where the erring monks are instead 
corrected more gently by angelic visions. For comment, see CLARK, The Origenist 
Controversy... 64-66. 
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Not only are the anthropomorphite monks wrong and deluded, as in Eva- 
grius, or even just heretics, as with Evagrius’ other disciple, John Cassian,” 
but now they are deniers of the Church and sacraments as well. 


VI. The Adjusted Merkavah and visio gloriae 
of the Macarian Homilies 


It is true, on the other hand, that there were ascetics who simultaneously 
claimed the possibility of a vision of the Trinity with their physical eyes and 
understood both Baptism and Eucharist as matters of relative indifference. 
These were the Messalians of Syro-Mesopotamia, condemned in a series of 
episcopal synods held between ca. 390 and 431.” Writing somewhat earlier, 
but out of the same traditions and as a result sometimes (by both ancients and 
moderns) wrongly identified with the heretical Messalians, is the unknown 
author of the so-called Macarian Homilies, a body of monastic letters and 
discourses which was sheltered for centuries under the distinguished name of 
Macarius of Scete.”” The homilist has arguably been as influential as Eva- 





® See Collationes X.2 (CSEL, 291. 5-6), haeresis quae dicitur Anthropomorphi- 
tarum; and X.5 (287. 7-8), inepta quoque Anthropomorphitarum haeresis (ET: CHaD- 
wick 126 and 128); and cf. the characterization of Abba Serapion’s (Cassian’s an- 
thropomorphite foil) «abominable interpretation» (detestandae huius interpretationis) 
of Gen 1:26 as representing, on the one hand, a gentilem blasphemian (X.5; 290:22- 
291:9; ET 128), and, on the other hand, as operating sub illa quodammodo iudaica 
infirmitate (X.6; 291:25; ET 128). On the «Jewish weakness» here as in fact repre- 
senting «a very specific exegesis» of, especially, Is 66:1, see E. WoLFson, Images of 
God’s Feet: Some Observations on the Divine Body in Judaism // People of the Book: 
Jews and Judaism from an Embodied Perspective / Ed. E. E1LBerG-SCHWARzZ (Albany, 
1992) 143-181, here 152-153. Wolfson is commenting on Origen’s use of the phrase, 
«Jewish weakness», in considering the interpretation of Is 66:1 and (once again!) Ex 
24:10, as preserved by Theodoret of Cyrrhus (+ 461) in the latter’s Quaestiones in 
Genesim // PG 80. 113A—116B, and cf. Stroumsa, On the Incorporeality of God... 
345 ff. 

76 See the lists of condemned Messalian propositions set in parallel and translated 
by Stewart, Working the Earth of the Heart... 245-279, here 246-249 (the inadequa- 
cy of Baptism), 250-257 (perception of the Spirit with the physical senses), 258—259 
(the visibility of the Trinity), and 268—269 (indifference to the Eucharist). For discus- 
sion, see FITSCHEN, Messalianismus... 18-88. 

77 See again FirscHen, Messalianismus... 145-158, for a review of the twentieth 
century scholarship on the Macarian Homilies and Messalianism, and 176-235 for a 
close comparison between the Homilies and the condemned propositions which con- 
cludes (238) that the homilist was used and «radically reinterpreted» by a later move- 
ment. The Greek texts of the Homilies are preserved in four medieval, Byzantine 
collections, of which three have been published in critical editions: Collection II, far 
and away the most popular and well-represented of the three, by H. Dorris, E. KLos- 
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grius in subsequent Eastern monastic literature, and both men, though sepa- 
rated by hundreds of miles and by very different cultural settings — Greek 
and Coptic Egypt versus Semitic Syro-Mesopotamia — also shared in a 
number of other ways: in fidelity to the Niceno-Constantinopolitanum, in 
acquaintance with the Cappadocian fathers (though in «Macarius’» case the 
influence traveled in both directions),” in knowledge of the Alexandrian tra- 
dition of spiritual exegesis, and, as a result of these, in the effort to reconfig- 
ure ancient traditions in accordance with Nicene trinitarian orthodoxy. Like 
Evagrius, too, «Macarius» (to give this writer the name he has gone by for 
centuries) is also an advocate, and if possible even more forcefully so, of the 
visio dei luminis, which he insists is not a mere product of the intellect, a 
noéma, but: 


...a divine light, shining essentially and substantially [Ev ovota kat utooTd- 
cet] in the hearts of the faithful... the divine and essential [ovVotwdns] light 
which appears and shines in souls more than the light of the sun.” 





TERMANN, M. Kroscer, Die 50 geistlichen Homilien des Makarios (Berlin, 1964) (PTS, 
4); ET: G. MAtoney, Pseudo-Macarius: The Fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great 
Letter (New York, 1992); Collection III by V. Desprez, Pseudo-Macaire: Oeuvres 
spirituels. Vol I: Homélies propres a la Collection III (Paris, 1980) (SC, 275); and 
Collection I by G. BertHoLp, Makarios/Symeon: Reden und Briefe. Die Sammlung I 
des Vaticanus Graecus 694 (B). 2 vols (Berlin, 1973). In citing from these, I shall be 
placing the collection number at the beginning in upper-case Roman numerals, fol- 
lowed by the homiliy number in lower-case, and the section and subsections in arabic 
numerals, with the page and line number of the critical text in parenthesis followed, 
where applicable, by the page of Maloney’s translation. 

8 See R. Staats, Makarios-Symeon: Epistola Magna. Eine messalianische Ménch- 
sregel und ihre Umschrift in Gregors von Nyssa De instituto christiano // Abhand- 
lungen der Akademie der Wissenschaft in Gottingen, Philologisch-historische Klasse. 
Dritter Folge, 134 (1984) Esp. 28-42; ipem, Gregor von Nyssa und die Messalianer 
(Berlin, 1968) (PTS); and briefly in Desprez, Introduction // SC 275. 47-54. 

” T.xvii.1.3 (BERTHOLD I, 188:19-189:2). Cf. also L.ii.3.12-15 (8:13-9:25) on 
Adam’s glory reflected in Moses’ face as a type of Christ; x.3.1—2 (137:31-138:14) 
on the heavenly light of glory; xviii.4.4 (198:5-7) and 6.2 (203:2—12) on the «eternal 
light» in parallel with the manna of Ex 16 and Ps 75:25; xxxv.1—10 (BeRTHOLD I, 42— 
44) from Adam’s loss of «glory» (66&a) to Christ’s recovery of it; 1.2.3 (127:6-18); 
Iviii. 1-2 (182-185:6); ILiv.9-12 (Dorries 33:137—137:198; ET: MALONEY 54—55) on 
the body of Christ and Phil. 2:6—7; iv.13 (37:199—214; 55-56) on the OT theophanies 
«in an unapproachable glory of light»; vi.5—7 (67:72—70:109; 76-77) on the uncreat- 
ed crowns of light awaiting the righteous; viii.2—3 (77:15—79:41; 81-82) on the cross 
and robe of light, and 6 (83:76-89; 83) for Macarius’ testimony to his own experi- 
ence of this light; xii.8—11 (110:86—113:136; 100-101) on Adam’s robe of divine 
glory; xv.38 (149:537-150:547; 122-123) on the transfiguration of Christ and the 
believer; xx.2—3 (188:16—189:43, 150-151) on Christ as the robe and dppyntov as; 
xxvi.9-10 (209:100—210:130; 163-164) on Christ the divine fire, with reference to 
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In support of this assertion he appeals at different points to scriptural wit- 
nesses, as for example the long catena of texts in one homily which begins 
with 2 Cor 3:18 and 4:6 (transfiguration and the glory of Christ within the 
heart), then moves to Pss 118:18 and 42:3 (the light of God’s face), Acts 9 
and 22 (the light at Paul’s conversion), I Cor 15:49 (the «image of the heav- 
enly man»), Phil 3:21 (the «body of glory»), I Cor 2:9-10 («what eye has not 
seen»), and R 8:11 (the indwelling Spirit).*° Elsewhere he will appeal fre- 
quently to Eph 4:13 («the measure of the stature of Christ’s fulness»),*' to 
Jacob’s ladder in Gen 28:12-19,* to Moses’ shining face in Ex 34:29-35,® 
to the Synoptic Transfiguration accounts,™ to Jn 14:21 and 17:22-24, which 





Lk 12:49; Heb 12:29; Ex 3:2, 2 K 4:11, and Heb 1:7; xxx1.5 (249:55—250:68; 195— 
196) on the heavenly fire of I K 18:18; xlvii.1 (304:1-12; 232) again on Moses’ 
reflection of divine glory as a type of Christ; IIL.iii.3.1-2 (Desprez 90); xvi.8 (206); 
XXXxVv.2.4 (272:37-274:47); xxv1.4 (302-4), 6 (306:1—308:25); and xxviil.4.4 (342:40— 
344:53). I note that this listing reflects merely my own unsystematic notes and is by 
no means complete. 

8°] |viii.1—2 (BERTHOLD II, 182—185:6); and cf. the shorter catena in I.xvii.1 (BER- 
THOLD I, 188:5—189:2) which features 2 Cor 3:18; Acts 9:3 and 7:56; Jn 14:21, Pss 
18:9 and 118:105 (LXX). For other references esp. to 2 Cor 3:7—-4:6, esp. 3:18 and 
4:6, see BERTHOLD, Stellenregister zum Alten und Neuen Testament... II. 232, where 
I count eleven references to 3:18 and two to 4:6. See also Collection III: it1.2 (DEsp- 
REZ 90:10—12); viii.4 (128:37); and xxviil.2.2 (334:9 ff.). 

8! See BERTHOLD, Stellenregister zum Alten und Neuen Testament... II. 233 (four- 
teen references); DOrriEs, Bibelstellenregister... 352 (six); and Desprez, Indices des 
citations scripturairs... 355 (seven). 

® See Liv.14.2 (BeRTHOLD I, 56:5—10): so uninterruptedly was God with Jacob 
that «He opened the gates of heaven to him and showed him the heavenly house 
[otkos], manifesting it to him in the form of a ladder». Cf. relatedly the interesting 
conflation of Gen 28:12-19 and Ezk 1:1 ff in Macarius’ contemporary in Egypt, 
Ammonas: Ep. 13 (PO 11. 602:3-603:8); ET: D. J. Cuirry, S. P. Brock, The Letters 
of Ammonas (Oxford, 1979) 19-20; and see below Macarius’ use of Ezk 1:1 ff. 

83 See L.ii.3.14 (BeRTHOLD I, 9:5 ff.): Satan sees the glory on Moses’ face which 
Adam had (ref. 2 Cor 3:7); iv.1.1 (141:4 ff.): Moses’ glory a type of Christ’s; xxvi.2.2 
(II, 46:14—15): Moses kept faith with God and received the Glory; II.xxxvii.1 (Dor- 
riES 265f:12ff.; MALONEY 207); xlvil.1 (304:1-12; 232); and III.xx.1.3 (DESPREZ 
236:3 1-34): Moses received upon his face the «seal... of the glory of the divine light 
which Adam had before the Fall...The Glory of God and divine vesture». Related to 
the discussion and citations above from Aphou and Evagrius on the relations bet- 
ween the heavenly meal of Ex 24:10—11, the «bread from heaven» of Jn 6:31-58, and 
the «light of the Shekinah», cf. Macarius in IL.iv.12-13 (DorriEs 36:180-37:205; 
Matoney 55-56) with its deployment, in order, of Heb 12:29, I Cor 2:9, Jn 6:35 and 
58, I Tim 6:16, and Ex 24:18; to the conclusion that Moses’ food on Sinai during his 
forty day fast was the «heavenly fire» of divinity and «unapproachable glory of light». 

84 See I.xxxv.2 (BERTHOLD II, 81:12 ff.); IL. viii.3 (DOrRIES 78:25—-80:43; ET 82): 
the light of Mt. Tabor shines within the heart; and xv.38 (DorriEs 149:537—150:547; 
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promise an indwelling manifestation of Christ and participation in the Glo- 
ry,*> and to Rev 21 on the «new earth and new heaven».** Those familiar 
with Alan Segal’s recent interpretation of Paul as a merkavah mystic will 
recognize the Pauline loci cited above. They are the same, by in large, as play 
acentral role in Segal’s argument.*” Macarius, it seems to me, is saying much 
the same thing in the late fourth century, albeit against the changed back- 
ground of the Nicene settlement, which should come as no surprise since he, 
too, is a kind of Christian merkavah mystic.* 

This is borne out in spectacular fashion in the opening paragraphs of the 
best known collection of Macarius’ works, The Fifty Spiritual Homilies. 
The first paragraph of Homily Lis a straight paraphrase of Ezekiel’s vision 
of the chariot throne, and in the second paragraph Macarius moves to its 
interpretation: 


The prophet truly and assuredly saw what he saw, but [his vision] also 
suggested something secret and divine, a mystery truly hidden from eterni- 
ty and after generations made manifest in these last days with the appear- 





ET 122): the glory of Christ on Tabor as promise both of the body’s eschatological 
transformation, and of the inner vision of glory available inwardly even now, ato 
Tov vov (150:543; and recall the Liber Graduum’s bhon ‘olmo above). Note also the 
use in this context of Jn 17:22 (150:545 ff.). 

8° See BERTHOLD, Stellenregister zum Alten und Neuen Testament... II. 229 for Jn 
14:21 (seven times) and 23 (eight times); DOrrtEs, Bibelstellenregister... 328-329 
(three times for 14:21 and 23, see n.84 above for 17:22); and Desprez, Indices des 
citations scripturairs... 352 for Jn 14:23 (six times). See also above, n.80, where Jn 
14:21 is included in the catena demonstrating the reality of the divine light available 
to the believer in this life. 

86 See BERTHOLD, Stellenregister zum Alten und Neuen Testament... II. 236 (twice); 
Dorries, Bibelstellenregister... 334 (once); DEspREz, Indices des citations scripturai- 
rs... 356 (once). 

87 SEGAL, Paul the Convert... Esp. 9-11, 58-64, and 156-157. 

88 Thus the use of Ezek | cited immediately below, but see as well certain passag- 
es in the Homilies which recall apocalyptic ascent narratives or the later hekhalot 
texts, though here in interiorized form: for example, perhaps esp. I.xxxiii.3.2—-3 
(BERTHOLD II, 30:9—22): the purified soul sees with its inner eye the «heaven of light» 
beyond the firmament, the camps (tTapeBodat) of the angels, and the «tabernacle 
not made with hands». Cf. also II.xiv.6 (Dorrigs 125:45—51; ET 107): the «luminous 
country» of divinity, and again the «camps of the angels and spirits of holiness»; 
IILiv.1 (Desprez 94:8—13): Christ reigning over the heavenly palace and staff; xv.3 
(174:36-39): Christ coming to the soul and making «palaces» (Tahdatta) within it for 
his dwelling (ov7); xix.1 (228:13—20): the soul as great «city» of the King, receiv- 
ing the «sword of the Spirit», the «heavenly image of Christ», and the «spiritual seals 
of light» (Td ovpavia TOD bwTos TVEUpLaTLKa otyva); and xxv.5 (282:23-25): the 
palace (TaAdTLov) set up for divine inhabitation in the invisible place (y@pos) within 
the soul. 
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ance [lit., epiphany] of Christ. For Ezekiel beheld the mystery of the soul 
which is going to receive its Lord and become his throne [8p6vos] of glory, 
since the soul which has been made worthy of the fellowship with the Spi- 
rit of his [i.e., Christ’s] light, and which has been illumined by beauty of 
his ineffable Glory after having prepared itself for him as a seat [ka0€éd5pa] 
and dwelling place [katoukntrptov] becomes all light, and all face, and all 
eye.” 


Gershom Scholem touched briefly on the importance of this passage sixty 
years ago, noting at the end of his chapter on the hekalot texts in Major Trends 
that Macarius represents «a mystical reinterpretation of the merkavah tradi- 
tion».*° Other than Gilles Quispel, I know of no scholar of the Homilies who 
has since picked up on the echoes of Jewish-Christianity in Macarius.”! Put 
another way, Macarius does effectively the exact same thing with Ezekiel’s 
chariot as Evagrius does with the Sinai theophany. Note in the passage cited 
how he begins with an affirmation of the prophet’s vision: Ezekiel really and 
truly did see the kavod. Macarius is speaking to other monks who, I rather 
think, were quite keen on this passage as exemplary of the sort of vision that 
they hoped to enjoy themselves — recall the Pachomian materials I cited 
earlier, as well as Abba Silvanus’ heavenly journey, or, in a negative phras- 
ing, Abba Or and the monk Valens. Only after this affirmation does the homi- 
list introduce his qualifying «but», his point being that since, as he writes 
elsewhere, «with Christ everything is [now] within», Ezekiel’s vision means 
something a little different and, in Macarius’ eyes, even greater for the Chris- 
tian. It is no longer the hope of an exterior vision which should drive the 





8° J7.i.2 (DorRiEs 1:23-2:31; ET 37). Note that the soul is called «throne» here, 
together with «seat» and «dwelling place». Elsewhere Macarius will refer to it as 
«temple» (vads), «church» (€kk\noia), »house» (otKos), »altar» (BvoLacTHptov), 
«tabernacle» (oknvn), «palace» (TaddTLov), and «city» (Td6\ts). For discussion of 
these passages, including the idea of the soul as microcosm of both the heavenly and 
earthly Churches, see A. Gouirzin, Et introibo ad altare dei: The Mystagogy of Di- 
onysius Areopagita // Analekta Blatadon 59 (1994) 374-385; and ipeM, Temple and 
Throne of the Divine Glory... 120-127. For other appearances of Ezek 1 in the Homi- 
lies, see I.i.9 (DorRIES 10:202—215; ET 42); xxxiii.2 (258:22—259:28; 202); and 
I.xxix.2.2 (BERTHOLD I, 263:9-20), and note in the last the assimilation of the povn of 
Jn 14:23 to Ezekiel’s chariot. For a straight borrowing of the charioteer in Plato’s 
Phaedrus (i.e., the intellect and not Christ God as charioteer), however, see II.x1.5 
(Dorries 277:62—64: ET 215). 

°° SCHOLEM, Major Trends... 79. 

°*'See QuisPEL, Makarios, das Thomasevangelium... 9-13; and IDEM, Sein und 
Gestalt..., for Macarius’ Jewish echoes, though Quispel nowhere addresses the spe- 
cific matter of the merkavah in the Homilies. 

» TIL. viii. 1.5 (DEspREZ 144:50). The whole passage is playing on the contrasts of 
2 Cor 3, ink and stone in opposition to Spirit and heart. 
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monks’ desires and longing, but the promise of transfiguration from within. 
The soul itself is to become at once the chariot throne and, as Macarius goes 
on to explain, the soul’s faculties are thus typified by the living creatures 
(hayyot) which support the merkavah. The soul is the true and intended dwell- 
ing place and seat of the Glory.** This again is functionally identical with 
Evagrius’ understanding of Sinai and the «place» of the divine presence. Like 
Evagrius, too, Macarius does not simply moralize or ethicize the Glory out of 
effective existence. The Trinity itself is light, true and substantial, which can 
be known and seen within the soul in a real anticipation of eschatological 
transformation in the age to come. 


VII. Concluding Remarks: Continuity and Discontinuity 


In this harmony of emphasis on the consubstantial Trinity, on the formless 
light of the Godhead, and on the possibility of knowing the latter directly 
even in the present life, the homilist and Evagrius lend that shape to the rul- 
ing emphases of Eastern Christian spirituality and mysticism which obtains 
to the present day.” True, this late fourth century shift does constitute a dis- 
continuity of sorts. It is in some respects a break with prior traditions that is 
comparable even to the discontinuity which Christianity itself represents with 
respect to the Second Temple matrix out of which it came. On the other hand, 
I also think it fair to say, first and together with Guy Stroumsa very recently,” 
that the newly exclusive stress on interiority in these writers is in harmony 
with a certain logic inherent in the Christian Gospel itself, and, second and 
this time rather in opposition to or at least as supplementing Stroumsa, that 
the break with the past is a little less sharp in the Christian East than in the 





°3]1.i.3 (DorrRiEs 2:51-67; ET:38): «The four living creatures that bore the chariot 
were a type of the leading faculties of the soul: ...the will, conscience, mind [vots], 
and the power to love...The Rider, then, is carried by the chariot and the living crea- 
tures who are all eye or, in a way, he is carried by every soul that has become his 
throne and exists now as eye and light». 

4 «Evagrius established the categories [of Eastern Christian spirituality]; Macar- 
ius... provided the affective content», V. Desprez, Macaire // DSp 10. 39. I believe, 
however, that the «head» and «heart» contrast between Evagrius and Macarius re- 
flected here is somewhat overdrawn. See on this point Golitzin, «Temple and Throne 
of the Divine Glory» 108-114. On Macarius’ use of «body of the Glory» traditions, 
and his importance thus for later Eastern Christian thought, see A. ORLov, A. GoLI- 
TZIN, «Many Lamps are Lightened from the One»: Paradigms of the Transformational 
Vision in the Macarian Homilies // VC 55.3 (2001) 281-298; and cf. above, n. 61, on 
Evagrius’ use of the same traditions. 

°° STROUMSA, Hidden Wisdom... 145-146, 156-159, and 164—167; and cf. IDEM, 
Ascése et gndése: aux origines de la spiritualité monastique // RThom 89 (1981) 557- 
573, esp. 566-572. 
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West of Augustine and the latter’s heirs.°° The divine light remains, as do the 
notes of transfiguration and of the commerce of heaven with earth even in the 
present life. The monks of Egypt who protested Theophilus’ letter were 
doomed ultimately to lose their struggle, at least for that particular configura- 
tion of the traditions which they cherished. Yet the earlier emphases and hope 
did not disappear. The old apocalyptic texts of the Pseudepigrapha continued 
to be read, copied, and, I presume, valued by Eastern monks. Likewise, the 
hope of the visio dei maiestatis retained its central place and, I think, continu- 
ed to be nourished by texts from Jewish antiquity.”’ The story of this continu- 
ity remains to be explored and charted. I hope that this paper has made some 
small contribution toward that enterprise, just as I hope, too, that it may serve 
as a Signal of my own deep gratitude for the work of those Jewish and Chris- 
tian scholars who have, since Scholem, begun to open a door toward the 
glimpse of wider vistas, and of deeper affinities between Jew and Christian, 
than had long been thought to be the case. 


ABSTRACT 


The article investigate the monastic anthropomorphites of Egypt seeing them 
as the heirs of an ancient, non-Hellenic, Jewish visionary tradition, a tradition 
rendered anachronistic by the theological settlement of Nicea. By examining cer- 
tain works of fourth-century monasticism, the article seeks to trace the outlines of 
this tradition, both in its advocates and in its critics. 





°° StroumsA, Hidden Wisdom... 109-110, and esp. the choice of Augustine as 
universal pattern for later Christian mysticism 132-146. But recall also the qualifica- 
tion above, n. 11, regarding John Cassian and the latter’s successors in the Western 
tradition. 

°7 See HIMMELFARB, Ascent to Heaven... 99, asking why late antique and even 
medieval and post-medieval Christian monks continued to copy non-canonical liter- 
ature (here the OT Pseudepigrapha), especially in the East, and cf. the same question 
posed more forcefully by R. A. Krarr, The Pseudepigrapha in Christianity // Tracing 
the Threads: Studies in the Vitality of the Jewish Pseudepigrapha / Ed. J. C. REEVEs 
(Atlanta, 1994) 55-86, esp. 68-70. The answer, I suggest, is that the monks contin- 
ued to find the experience of God they hoped to receive themselves mirrored in the 
ascent and vision stories of the saints of Israel, the as it were «grandfathers» of Chris- 
tianity. This is precisely the assumption — i.e., what the prophets saw then we may 
see today — which opens Gregory Palamas’ Tomos in defense of the Hesychasts of 
Mt. Athos in 1340/41. See the Tomos of the Holy Mountain, Greek in Nicodemus, 
@M.droKadta IV:188—189; ET: Ware et alii, The Philokalia I1V:418—419; and for com- 
ment, J. R. Romanipes, Notes on the Palamite Controversy and Related Topics // 
GOTR 6.2 (1960/1) 186-205 and 9.2 (1963/4) 225-270, esp. 194-205 and 257-262; 
together with A. GotTizin, «Earthly Angels and Heavenly Men»: The OT Pseud- 
epigrapha, Nicetas Stethatos, and the Tradition of «Interiorized Apocalyptic» in Eastern 
Christian Ascetical and Mystical Literature // DOP (forthcoming). 
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DIONYSIUS AREOPAGITES IN THE WORKS 
OF SAINT GREGORY PALAMAS: 
ON THE QUESTION 
OF A «CHRISTOLOGICAL CORRECTIVE» 
AND RELATED MATTERS 


I. Dionysius Areopagites, Gregory Palama: 
Scholarly Controversy and «Christological Correctives» 


The works of Dionysius Areopagites have been controversial ever since 
Martin Luther’s dismissal of him as plus platonizans quam christianizans, 
and particularly since the scholarly labors of Joseph Stiglmayr and Hugo 
Koch at the close of the 19th century demonstrated his incontestable fond- 
ness for the thought of Iamblichus of Chalcis and, especially, Proclus Diado- 
chus.'! The degree of that fondness and its compatibility or, more often, per- 
ceived incompatibility with Christian faith and the patristic tradition have 
been the primary focus of scholarly literature for the past hundred years.” 





'H. Kocu, Proklus als Quelle des Pseudo-Dionysius in der Lehre vom Bésen // 
Philologus 54 (1895) 438-454; J. SticLmayr, Der Neuplatoniker Proklos als Vorlage 
des sog. Dionysius Areopagita in der Lehre vom Ubel // HJ 16 (1895) 253-273 and 
721-748. See also the latter’s Das Aufkommen der Pseudo-Dionysischen Schriften 
und ihr Eindringen in die christliche Literatur bis zum Laterancouncil 649. Ein zweiter 
Beitrag zur Dionysius Frage // IV Jahresbericht des offentlichen Privatgymnasiums 
an der Stelle matutina zu Feldkirch (Feldkirch, 1895), which set the ad quem (486) 
and a quo (532) of Dionysius, together with its setting in Christian Syria, which have 
held the scholarly field to the present day. Kocu’s later monograph, Pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagita in seinen Beziehungen zum Neuplatonismus und Mysterienwesen (Mainz, 
1900), set out the lexical and notional parallels between Dionysius and later Neopla- 
tonist writers which, again, established the lines of scholarly research for the follow- 
ing century. In my quotations from the text of the Corpus Dionysiacum, I shall be 
citing the chapter and paragraph of his different works, followed by the column number 
in volume III of Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, then in parenthesis the page and line 
numbers from the critical text: Corpus Dionysiacum I: De Divinibus Nominibus / Ed. 
B. M. Sucxta (Berlin—New York, 1990), and Corpus Dionysiacum IT / Ed. G. HEIL, 
A. M. Ritter (Berlin—New York, 1991) Vols. 33 and 36, respectively, of the Berlin 
corpus, PTS. 

* The literature here is vast, so a few examples must do. For Dionysius as a poorly 
disguised pagan, see the following chiefly by Protestant scholars: H. F. MULLer, Dio- 
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Some few scholars, notably Vladimir Lossky, Fr. John Romanides, and An- 
drew Louth, read Dionysius instead as fundamentally faithful to prior cur- 
rents of patristic thought and a significant contributor to those who came 
after him, such as SS Maximus Confessor, Symeon New Theologian, Nicetas 
Stethatos, and Gregory Palamas.* My own conversion to this reading of the 
Areopagite came through exposure to the life of an Athonite monastery, Si- 
monos Petras, and especially through the example and teaching of its abbot 
and elder, the Archimandrite Aemilianos. Thus the purpose of this essay: 
I propose to argue for both SS Dionysius and Gregory as within the ascetico- 
mystical tradition of Eastern Christianity. 





nysios, Proklos, Plotinos. Ein historischer Beitrag zur neuplatonischen Philosophie 
(Miinster—Westfalen, 1926°); A. Nycren, Agape and Eros / Tr. P. S. Watson (Lon- 
don, 1953); J.-M. Hornus, Quelques réflexions a propos du Pseudo-Denys |’ Aréopagite 
et la mystique chrétienne en général // RHPhR 27 (1947) 37-63; J. VANNEsTE, Le 
mysteére de Dieu (Brussels, 1959); R. HarHAway, Hierarchy and the Definition of Order 
in the Letters of Pseudo-Dionysius (The Hague, 1969); B. Brons, Gott und die Seien- 
den: Untersuchungen zum Verhaltnis von neuplatonisher Metaphysik und christliche 
Tradition bei Dionysius Areopagita (Gottingen, 1976); S. Gersu, From Iamblichus to 
Erieugena: An Investigation of the Prehistory and Evolution of the Pseudo-Diony- 
sian Tradition (Leiden, 1978); P. E. Rorem, Biblical and Liturgical Symbols within 
the Pseudo-Dionysian Synthesis (Toronto, 1984); 1pem, Pseudo-Dionysius: A Com- 
mentary on the Texts and an Introduction to their Influence (Oxford—New York, 
1993); and IDEM with J. Lamoreaux, John of Scythopolis and the Dionsysian Corpus: 
Annotating the Areopagite (Oxford, 1998). For, however, a very positive evaluation 
of Neoplatonism’s potential as a vehicle for Christian discourse, together with a spirited 
defense of its place in Dionysius as a legitimately Christian thinker, see E. J. D. PERL, 
Symbol, Sacrament, and Hierarchy in Saint Dionysius the Areopagite // GOTR 39.3- 
4 (1994) 311-356; and ine, The Metaphysics of Love in Dionysius the Areopagite // 
Journal of Neoplatonic Studies 6.1 (1997) 45-73. 

> See V. N. Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (repr. Cam- 
bridge—London, 1968); J. S. Romanipes, Notes on the Palamite Controversy and 
Related Topics // GOTR 6.2 (1960-1961) 186-205 and 9.2 (1963-1964) 225-270; 
A. Loutu, Denys the Areopagite (Wilton, CT, 1989); A. Gouitzin, Anarchy vs. Hierar- 
chy? Dionysius Areopagita, Symeon New Theolgian, Nicetas Stethatos, and their 
Common Roots in Ascetical Tradition // SVTQ 38.2 (1994) 131-179; and IDEM, Et 
introibo ad altare dei: The Mystagogy of Dionysius Areopagita, with Special Refer- 
ence to its Predecessors in the Eastern Christian Tradition (OscoaAovikn, 1994) (Avé- 
Aexta BAatédov, 59). For Roman Catholic scholars, see esp. R. Roques, L’univers 
dionysien (Paris, 1954); the succession of articles in Scholastik 20-24 (1949); 25 
(1950), 27 (1952), 28 (1953) and 29 (1954) by O. von SEMMELROTH; H. U. von 
BatTuasak, Herrlichkeit: Eine theologische Aesthetik (Einsiedeln, 1962) Vol. II. 147— 
214 (quite the most perceptive of any Western scholar); and most recently, Y. De AN- 
piA, Hendsis: l’union a Dieu chez Denys |’ Aréopagite (Leiden—K6In—New York, 


1996). 
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The question of Dionysius’ specific relationship to the thought of St. Gre- 
gory marks another arena of scholarly contention. That there was a relation- 
ship is undeniable. Significant sections of, particularly, St. Gregory’s Triads 
are devoted to his debate with Barlaam the Calabrian over the proper inter- 
pretation of the Corpus Areopagiticum.* What is at issue in the contempo- 
rary debate, however, are two closely related questions: first, was St. Gregory 
a faithful and accurate interpreter of Dionysius; and, second, what does the 
answer to that question say about either Dionysius, or Gregory, or both? For 
several Western scholars, Palamas was indeed a faithful disciple of the Areo- 
pagitica, but this is then held up as proof that the Doctor of Hesychasm was 
himself in thrall to the same lightly Christianized version of pagan Neopla- 
tonism as typified his master.* For others, again Western, St. Gregory, in 
contrast to — say — St. Thomas Aquinas, clumsily distorted Dionysius’ deli- 
cate adjustment of pagan discourse to Christian revelation in order to arrive 
at the lamentable and hitherto unheard of distinction between the divine es- 
sence and energies.° In the eyes of still a third group, it is Dionysius who is 
the anomaly, a «lonely meteorite» in the night sky of patristic thought,’ yet 
whose authority, based on the apostolic pseudonym and specifically invoked 
by Barlaam, compelled St. Gregory to assault and alter the Areopagite’s 
system under the guise of interpreting it. My own beloved teacher and pa- 
tron, Fr. John Meyendorff of blessed memory, was the origin of this third 





* See and contrast the analyses of Dionysius’ presence in Gregory by J. MEYEN- 
porrr, A Study of Gregory Palamas / Tr. G. Lawrence (London, 1964) 187-202, and 
by Romanipes, Notes... 250-262. See also the extensive (over two dozen) references 
to Dionysius in R. E. Sinktewicz’ painstaking analysis of the early phase of Palamas’ 
debate with Barlaam: The Doctrine of the Knowledge of God in the Early Writings of 
Barlaam the Calabrian // Medieval Studies 44 (1982) 181-242. For the text of Pala- 
mas himself and the Dionysian presence in the Triads, see the index in volume I of 
the edition by P. Curestou, Tpnyoptou tot Makaya: Lvyypdppata (Thessalonica, 
1962) 707-709. 

> See, for example, G. PopskALsky, Gotteschau und Inkarnation. Zur Bedeutung 
der Heilsgeschichte bei Gregorios Palamas // OCP 35 (1969); B. Scuutze, Grundfra- 
gen des theologischen Palamismus // Ostkirchliche Studien 24 (1975) 105-135; 
R. D. WitutAMs, The Philosophical Structures of Palamism // Eastern Churches Re- 
view 9 (1977) 27-44; and most recently, J. NADAL, Denys I’ Aréopagite dans les traités 
de Grégoire Akindynos // Denys |’ Aréopagite et sa postérité en Orient et en Occi- 
dent / Ed. Y. pE ANpIA (Paris, 1997) 535-563. 

® This is the impression I receive from, perhaps most notably, E. von IvANKA, 
Plato Christianus (Einsiedeln, 1964) 228-289. 

7 See the summary of Dionysius’ influence or, rather, perceived non-influence in 
the Christian East by P. SHERWoop and A. Rayez in DSp 3. 286-317; and cf. I. Haus- 
HERR, Les grands courrants de la spiritualité orientale // OCP 1 (1935) 124-125. 
I borrow the phrase, «lonely meteorite», from J. VANNESTE, Is the Mysticism of Pseu- 
do-Dionysius Genuine? // IPQ 3 (1963) 288-289. 
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current.’ His thesis of a Palamite «Christological corrective» applied to the 
Areopagite has since been picked up and disseminated widely in the scholar- 
ly literature, including most recently Professor Adolf Ritter’s contribution to 
the collection of essays on Dionysius edited and published recently by Ysa- 
bel de Andia of the Sorbonne.’ 

Professor Ritter’s article will serve as a springboard and foil for the re- 
mainder of this essay. As is to be expected from so accomplished a scholar, a 
co-editor of the critical text of the Corpus Areopagiticum, it is an admirably 
compact and elegant defense of Meyendorff’s thesis. So much so, in fact, that 
Ritter by the end of his presentation believes he has demonstrated that the 
«Christological corrective» is «thoroughly incontestable» (vdllig unbestreit- 
bar)."° I wish to register, first, my view that the «corrective» is not only not 
«incontestable», but that it is an illusion, a scholarly invention. The origins of 
this theological phantom lie, second, in a widespread, indeed practically uni- 
versal misapprehension of the meaning and function of the Dionysian hierar- 
chies as the unfortunate result of dependence on late pagan Neoplatonism. 





8 See again Study of Gregory Palamas, loc. cit., and the thought is repeated con- 
tinuously in Meyendorff’s many other publications wherever the subject of Dionysi- 
us and Gregory (or Maximus) come up. Romans, Notes... 250—257, pinpoints this 
expression in Meyendorff’s Study in order to argue against it. Among the more im- 
portant supporters of Meyendorff’s hypothesis, I would include Sinkiewicz’ The Doc- 
trine of the Knowledge of God... (see above, n. 4). Thus, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of his otherwise illumining article, he refers to Dionysius as, respectively, 
Barlaam’s principle source (p. 189), the «ground» of Barlaam’s theological approach 
(215), and, again, the source of the Calabrian’s «platonizing anthropology» (239). 
This may be true so far as Barlaam understood Dionysius, but I would argue — as did 
Palamas — that the latter’s opponent had misread his primary source. Here I might 
point out that, while Sinkiewicz dutifully notes each of Barlaam’s many citations of 
and allusions to Dionysius (see, e.g., pp. 191, 193, 195, 203, 205, 210, 212, 213, 214, 
216, 218, etc.), he does not so consistently offer the same service to Gregory, whose 
remarks, reported in pp. 226—228 of the article, are packed with allusions to Dionysi- 
us that Sinkiewicz mostly overlooks — perhaps most notably Palamas’ insistence on 
apophatic theology as denoting or presupposing the experience of God, for which he 
alludes to Divine Names 2.9: ou monon mathon, alla kai path6n ta theia, thus Grego- 
ry: ou mé gnontes, alla kai pathontes ta theia (quoted in full by Sinkiewicz on p. 228, 
n. 218, but without the Dionysian reference). Overall, Sinkiewicz appears to ope- 
rate — wrongly, in my view — throughout with the presupposition (shared with Mey- 
endorff) that Barlaam’s is the more correct reading of the Areopagite. 

° A. M. Ritter, Gregor Palamas als Leser des Dionysius Pseudo-Areopagita // 
Denys I’ Aréopagite et sa postérité... 565-579. For another, slightly less recent exam- 
ple of Meyendorff’s influence, see P. WescuE, Christological Doctrine and Liturgical 
Interpretation in Pseudo-Dionysius // SVTQ 33.1 (1989) 53-73. 

© Ritter, Gregor Palamas als Leser... 579. 
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Professor Ritter is here fully within the scholarly mainstream.!! Palamas, 
however, was not part of that mainstream, but was instead one (and not the 
only) fourteenth-century instance of a continuous, primarily monastic read- 
ing of the Areopagite which correctly understood the latter as himself draw- 
ing on prior currents in the ascetico-mystical, liturgical, and theological lite- 
rature of the Christian East. Dionysius, in short, is properly understood as 
bracketed by the tradition out of which he came and within which he continu- 
ed to be read. The Eastern monks have always known this. St. Gregory was 
no exception. It is here, in this second point, that we find both the truth and 
the falsehood of Ritter’s assertion early on in his article that Dionysius «in- 
fluenced, but never dominated» Eastern Christian thought. This statement is 
true exactly for the reason just stated, and false because it presumes that the 
Areopagitica represented an anomaly — the «lonely meteorite» — which 
sought to introduce things novel and foreign to the tradition. 

Professor Ritter is, however, correct in noting that St. Gregory does bring 
something new to the Areopagite, though I will argue, third, that this addition is 
much less any specifically «Christological corrective» than it is the exploita- 
tion of certain possibilities inherent in both Dionysius and in earlier patristic 
and ascetic writers, and that these possibilities had already been exploited by 
SS Symeon the New Theologian and Nicetas Stethatos three hundred years 
before Palamas. To these two Eastern saints, St. Gregory also appears to have 
added, according to the very recent work of another German scholar, Reinhard 
Flogaus, the fruits of his reading in Maximus Planudes’ translation into Greek 
of St. Augustine of Hippo’s De trinitate.'’” The last observation will provide us 
with some interesting points of comparison between the ways in which two 
quite different Church Fathers, Dionysius and the great bishop of Hippo Regi- 
us, were received by, respectively, the medieval Latin West and the Greek East. 


Il. St. Gregory and the Dionysian Hierarchies 
A. The Angels as Elders 


I shall come to my third point a little later, but for now allow me to turn to 
my first two which bear on the perceived necessity of the «Christological 
corrective» which St. Gregory is supposed to have supplied in order to coun- 
teract what Fr. Georges Florovsky once referred to as the «staircase princi- 
ple» of the Dionysian hierarchies.’ Professor Ritter offers two sets of texts 





'l See above, n. 2. 

 R. Flocaus, Palamas and Barlaam Revisited: A Reassessment of East and West 
in the Hesychast Controversy of Fourteenth Century Byzantium // SVTQ 42.1 (1998) 
1-32. 

‘3 G. FLorovsky, The Byzantine Ascetical and Spiritual Fathers (Belmont, MA, 
1987) 221. 
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as proof of this contention in the concluding section of his article. From 
Dionysius he selects Celestial Hierarchy 4.2—4, on the angelic mediation of 
revelation, Divine Names 1.5, on the ineffability of the angels’ vision of God, 
and, most especially, Celestial Hierarchy 8.2 on the principle of hierarchical 
mediation. The last in particular is worth quoting in full: 


The divine source of all order has established the all-embracing principle 
that beings of the first rank receive enlightenment from the Godhead through 
beings of the first rank." 


Against this ostensible assertion of «created intermediaries» (geschaffene 
Zwischenglieder), Ritter points to two texts from St. Gregory. The first comes 
from Triads 2.3 on the vision of the «sacred light» (phés hieron), and in par- 
ticular 2.3.28—30, where Palamas sets out to explain exactly how the passages 
Ritter cites are to be understood, in response to Barlaam’s apparent advocacy 
of a strictly mediated vision of God. Ritter clearly thinks Barlaam’s reading 
of Dionysius is the correct one, and quotes in opposition St. Gregory’s asser- 
tion in Triads 2.3.29 that Christ «has made all things new», and that therefore 
only now, in the New Testament dispensation, are visions of God (theoptiai) 
available to us immediately, i.e., without the created mediation of the angels: 


Not... in mediated fashion and through other [beings], but [they are] rather 
immediate and self-manifest... not coming conveyed by beings of the first 
rank to those of the second. For the Lord of lords is not subject to the laws 
of creation...'® 


Here, the professor declares, we find a «clear contradiction [klarem Wi- 
derspruch] to Dionysius’ emphatically repeated [hierarchical] principle», one 
which is precisely and expressly a corrective based on the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.!” 

This juxtaposition of texts seems to serve Ritter’s point very well, indeed, 
and is at first glance quite impressive. St. Gregory does appear to be express- 
ly contradicting Dionysius: «not...by beings of the first rank to those of the 





‘ Rirrer, Palamas als Leser... 575-579. Perhaps I should note at this point, since 
I shall be attacking his analysis of Dionysius in what follows, that most of Professor 
Ritter’s article displays an extraordinarily warm and genuine appreciation of both 
Palamas and Orthodox theology. It is almost exclusively in this last section that I have 
difficulities with him — but then, I have the same problems with many contemporary 
Orthodox theologians as well. 

'S PG 3. 240D (34, 14-16). English translation by C. LiuBHerD, in Pseudo-Diony- 
sius: The Complete Works / Ed. P. E. Rorem (New York, 1987) 168. Unless otherwise 
stated, all subsequent translations from Dionysius will be my own. 

'© Triads 2.2.29, CHRESTOU, I'pnyoptou Tod Makapa: Luyypappata... I. 563, Il. 
18-20. 

'7 RirTer, Palamas als Leser... 576. 
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second». Closer inspection of this section of the Triads, however, together 
with another look at Dionysius himself against the background of earlier ascet- 
ical literature, will reveal that Palamas’ contradiction is in fact nothing of the 
kind. St. Gregory is first of all instead correcting the mis-reading of the Areo- 
pagite which Ritter (and Meyendorff) effectively share with Barlaam. As 
Romanides pointed out some years ago, neither Palamas nor Dionysius be- 
lieved that the great theophanies of either the past (to the saints of Israel), or 
of the present (to the saints of the New Covenant) took or take place through 
angelic mediation, but rather that the angels served both then and now to 
explain and interpret the visio dei luminis.'® This is exactly the point which 
St. Gregory is at pains to make in Triads 2.3.28 and 30, which is to say, in the 
sections immediately preceding and succeeding the passage which Ritter 
quotes. Gabriel, in Triads 2.3.28, did not cause the Word of God to be incar- 
nate of the Theotokos, nor did the angels cause the the Glory of God to ap- 
pear to the shepherds near Bethlehem. Rather, the Archangel explained to the 
Panagia the significance of what was taking place in her, while the angel 
messenger announced the meaning —i.e., the occasion of the Savior’s birth — 
of the divine light’s appearance to the shepherds, and the angelic choirs shared 
with them the Gloria in excelsis." It is difficult for me not to think that Gre- 
gory had in mind here a related passage in Dionysius’ Celestial Hierarchy 
4.4 regarding, first, the Virgin: 


The most divine Gabriel...explained [lit., initiated into the mystery: emys- 
tag6gei] to Mary how the divine mystery of the God’s taking form would 
come to pass in her...;”° 


and then the shepherds: 


... another angel brought the good news to the shepherds who, because of 
their quiet life [lit., silence: hesychia] withdrawn [anachérései] from the 
crowd, had somehow been purified. And with him [i.e., the angel] «a mul- 
titude of the heavenly host» passed on to those on earth that greatly re- 
nouned song of praise.”! 


Note here that Dionysius associates the shepherds with specifically asce- 
tical virtues through his use of the terms anachérésis and hésychia, turning 
them thus into hesychasts — effectively into monks, exemplars of «the an- 
gelic life» — and visionaries, seers of the divine light and concelebrants of 





'8 RoMANIDES, Notes... 257. 

° Triads 2.2.28, CHREsTou, Tpyyopiov tot TMakapa: Luyypdypata... I. 562— 
563. 

2° PG 3. 181B (22, 25—23:5). 

2! PG 3. 181BC (23:6-9). ET: LiusHerp, Pseudo-Dionysius... 158 (slightly 
amended). 
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the heavenly liturgy.” Palamas clearly understand the relevance of this pas- 
sage to his own enterprise, as evidenced by what I take to be his allusion to it 
in Triads 2.3.28. 

In Triads 2.3.30, St. Gregory spells out the distinction between mediated 
knowledge and direct vision: 


For while in most cases you might find that the grace of knowledge is 
given by intermediaries, the majority of God’s [biblical] appearances are 
direct manifestations [i.e., of God himself, without intermediary]. 


His illustration of this principle is Moses on Sinai. The latter was indeed 
given the Law «through angels, but not the vision itself [of God], rather the 
interpretation [lit., «initiation»: myésin] of the vision [came through angels]».”7 
This is, again, exactly the distinction that Dionysius assumes. In Celestial 
Hierarchy 4.2, he makes the same point of angelic mediation of the Law, as 
well as of the angels teaching the patriarchs before Moses,™ but it is the latter 
who is the express recipient and exemplar of immediate contact with God in 
the justly famous lines from Mystical Theology 1.3, which feature the God- 
seer’s ascent into the mysterious darkness of «unknowing» atop Sinai — a 
darkness which, be it noted, Dionysius takes care on two other occasions to 
identify with the «unapproachable light» (aprositon phos) of I Tim 6:16.” St. 
Gregory, incidentally, picks up on Dionysius’ identification of the two when 
the former is at pains to make precisely the same point to Barlaam about the 
supposed darkness of apophatic theology in Triads 2.3.50-51.”° 

Elsewhere, in Celestial Hierarchy 13, Dionysius devotes an entire, long 
chapter to the vision of Isaiah 6:1—7. Here once again we find an articulation 
of the same hierarchical principle which Meyendorff and Ritter believe casts 
doubt on the Areopagite’s genuinely Christian credentials and so places him 
in opposition to Palamas: 


Thus, according to the same principle of natural good order, the divine 
source of all visible and invisible good order manifests the brilliance of its 
own outpouring of light in blessed streams, appearing first of all to the 





» As indicated by P. Roren in his note on this passage: The shepherds’ «with- 
drawl» seems presented as almost a monastic virtue // Pseudo-Dionysius: The Com- 
plete Works... 158, n.60. I myself would omit the «seems» and «almost». 

3 Triads 2.2.30, CHREsTOU, Tpyyoptou Tot Makaya: Lvyypdupata... 1. 565, 
IL. 2-6. 

* PG 3. 180B (21, 15-20). 

°5 On Moses’ entry in the cloud, see Mystical Theology 1.3, PG 3. 1O00B-1001A 
(143:8-144:15), and for the identification of the yvodos with the atpdottov dds, 
see Divine Names 7.2, 869A (196:11—12) and Epistle V, 1073A (162:3—4). For com- 
ment, see A. GoLiTzin, Revisiting the «Sudden»: Epistle HI in the Corpus Dionysia- 
cum // SP 37 (2001) 482-491, here 484 ff. 

6 CHRESTOU, 'pyyoptou Tot Hakapya: Luyypappata... I. 582-584. 
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highest beings, while those beings who come after them partake through 
them of the divine ray.” 


Does this mean that he understands the «divine ray» to pass through the 
highest angels to those below — and so ultimately to us — as through, so to 
speak, a series of «membranes», as this passage appears to suggest? It does 
not, and that it does not is made clear a little below. First, Dionysius remarks 
that the highest angels, after God Himself, direct (or «guide», or «show the 
way»: hégountai) those below them to all divine knowledge (theogndésia), 
and to all activity which is in imitation of God (theomimésia).** This puts 
quite a different complexion on the preceding passage and squares neatly, 
I think, with the distinction we saw St. Gregory making above between know- 
ledge and vision. It is borne out, secondly, in Dionysius’ analysis of Isaiah’s 
vision itself. The prophet was guided by an angel: 


...through one of the...angels who are set over us, and by his illumining 
guidance, [cheiragégia] [Isaiah] was raised up to that vision, according to 
which he saw — speaking, as it were, in symbols — the highest beings 
established under God, and with God, and around God, and [he saw], tran- 
scendently established in the midst of the powers subordinate to Him, that 
summit which ineffably transcends both them [i.e., «the powers»] and all 
things whatsoever.” 


Isaiah, in short, is led and guided by a guardian angel up to the vision of 
the throne of God, of the angels which surround it, and of the Most High 
Himself. The vision is direct, both of God and of the angelic liturgy — tés 
hieras auton eulabeias*® — which Dionysius discusses in some detail a little 
below. The angel guide then explains to the prophet what the latter is seeing: 


The angel, so far as possible, gave shape to the vision for the theologian 
[i.e., the prophet] by sharing with him his own sacred knowledge, and he 
initiated him [or, «instructed him»: emystagdgeito] into that divine and 
most precious hymnody [a reference, presumably, to the «thrice-holy» of 
Isa 6:3].7! 





°7 Celestial Hierarchy 13.3, PG 3. 301BC (45:14—18). I think myself that Diony- 
sius’ purpose in elaborating at such length on this particular theophany might have 
had something to do with the circulation of pseudepigraphical works such as The 
Martyrdom and Ascension of Isaiah, whose influence he is — in part — anxious to 
counteract. For speculation on his own foray into pseudepigraphy as perhaps deter- 
mined by the influence of works such as The Martyrdom (and many others), see 
GouiTziN, Revisiting the «Sudden»... 489, n. 33, and at greater length in 1pem, Diony- 
sius Areopagita: A Christian Mysticism? // Pro Ecclesia (forthcoming). 

°8 PG 3. 304A (46:7-8). 

»® Celestial Hierarchy 13.4, PG 3. 304C (46:23-47:3). 

» Tbid. 305A (47:20) for Tijs tepds advTav eviaetas. 

3! Tpid. 305AB (48:1-4). 
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The pattern of an angel guide leading the seer to a vision of the heavenly 
throne and liturgy, and then explaining its meaning, is well known to us from 
the Jewish apocalyptic literature of the late Second Temple era, as, for ex- 
ample, in the canonical book of Daniel 7 ff., as well as in such Old Testament 
Pseudepigrapha as / and 2 Enoch, the Apocalypse of Abraham, and many 
others. It also appears in specifically Christian writings, in the Revelation of 
John in the New Testament, or in the early second-century pseudepigraphon, 
The Martyrdom and Ascension of Isaiah.” In every case, the vision is direct 
and the angel is present in order to aide and instruct. This literature is part of 
the background of both Dionysius and Palamas, particularly given the fact 
that it was also of continuous interest to Eastern monks, as signaled by the 
great number of medieval manuscripts of these ancient documents which have 
down to us.* More specifically, however, as the vocabulary which Dionysius 
deploys for the angels’ mediatory function should suggest to us — mysta- 
gogues, teachers, guides and directors (hégoumenoi — in short, abbots!) — 
his own presumption is clearly of a monastic setting. We are reminded in fact, 
and not accidentally, of the spiritual fathers and elders who appear so promi- 
nently in our earliest monastic texts, as in, for example, the Vitae of Anthony 
and Pachomius, the Gerontikon, the Historia monachorum in Aegypto, the 
works of Evagrius Ponticus, and others. Indeed, as I have argued elsewhere, 
the geron or spiritual father is to a striking degree assimilated to the figure 
and role of the angelus interpres of the ancient apocalypses in both this ear- 
liest monastic literature, and thereafter to the present day.** Dionysius and 





* See esp. M. HimMELrars, Ascent to Heaven in Jewish and Christian Apocalyp- 
ses (Oxford, 1993) 3-46, and, more generally on apocalyptic as related to mysticism, 
C. Row.anb, The Open Heaven: A Study of Apocalyptic in Judaism and Early Chris- 
tianity (New York, 1982). 

33 See R. A. Krart, The Pseudepigrapha in Christianity // Tracing the Threads: 
Studies in the Vitality of Jewish Pseudepigrapha / Ed. J. C. Reeves (Atlanta, 1994) 
55-86; together with A. Gouitzin, «Earthly Angels and Heavenly Men»: The Old 
Testament Pseudepigrapha, Nicetas Stethatos, and the Tradition of «Interiorized Apoca- 
lyptic» in Eastern Christian Ascetical and Mystical Literature // DOP (forthcoming). 

4 GoLiTzINn, «Earthly Angels and Heavenly Men»...; cf. also in existing published 
literature: P. Brown, The Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity // 
Journal of Roman Studies 61 (1971) 80-101; H. Dorrtes, Theologie des Makarios/ 
Symeon (Gottingen, 1978) 336-366; M. S. Burrows, On the Visibility of God in the 
Holy Man: A Reconsideration of the Role of the Apa in the Pachomian Vitae // VC 41 
(1987) 11-33; S. A. Harvey, Sense of a Stylite: Perspectives on Symeon the Elder // 
VC 42 (1988) 376-394; and G. BuNGE, Geistliche Vaterschaft: Christliche Gnosis bei 
Evagrios Pontikos (Regensburg, 1988) Esp. 33-36, 40-50, and 69-72. None of these 
bring up specifically the comparison with the «Angel of the Presence» in apocalyptic 
literature, e.g., Jaoel in the Apocalypse of Abraham, but once noted the resemblance 
between the latter and the charismatic elder of monastic literature is unmistakable, 
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Palamas are both representatives of this continuum, a fact which is illustrated 
with, I think, striking force in a passage from the work of a famous disciple of 
Evagrius in the early fifth century. In the preferatory letter, addressed to Lau- 
sus the Chamberlain, which opens his Lausiac History, Palladius of Heliopo- 
lis writes approvingly of his correspondent’s desire for instruction: 


You desire to be taught the words of true edification. For the God of all 
alone is untaught, since He is self-existent and was preceded by no other 
being; all others are taught, since they were made and created. The first 
order of beings have their learning from the most high Trinity, the second 
learns from the first, the third from the second, and so on down to the least. 
Those who are higher in knowledge and virtue teach the lower.** 


Given this passage, might we not say that the lines which I quoted above 
from Celestial Hierarchy 13, and which both Professor Ritter and I cited 
from Celestial Hierarchy 8.2, are no more obviously a paraphrase of the pa- 
gan Neoplatonism of, for example, Iamblichus than they are of the Christian 
monk and predecessor of Dionysius, Palladius? The passages are so close as 
to argue for a match, down to and including an even more explicit expression 
of the triadic form, so dear to Dionysius, than we found in the latter’s texts 
cited above, together with the language of «firsts» (prota), «seconds» (deu- 
tera), and, here, «thirds» (trita). Neither for Dionysius nor for Palladius do 
the angels stand «between» us and God, at least not in the sense of their 
blocking our direct access to Him and to the experience of His light. The 
hierarchical principle has nothing whatsoever to do with the mediated expe- 
rience of God, but rather with the leading up to, explanation, and testing of 
that experience. It is, in short, a fundamentally monastic construct that we 
confront in the Dionysian angelology. The angelic hierarchy is nothing so 
much for him as it is a series of progressively more illumined holy elders. If 
we find the angelus interpres in the fourth-century holy man and thereafter, 
then, equally, the angels can and do appear here as gerontes or startzi. Diony- 
sius is in any case fully «on the same wavelength» as Palladius before him and 
St. Gregory after him. The single aspect in which he differs from the other two 
is in his, so to speak, ecclesiastical emphasis, which emerges elsewhere parti- 
cularly in his overall — though not entirely consistent — effort to identify the 





thus see STeTHATOS’ account of the New Theologian’s heavenly vision of Symeon the 
Pious in Un grand mystique byzantin: Vie de Syméon le nouveau théologien / Ed. 
I. HAUSHERR (Rome, 1928) Esp. chps. 5 (pp. 8-10) and 90 (124), and cf. Apoc. Abr 
10:3-16. For a contemporary instance of the angel guide, see the story of Papa Tikhon 
the Russian in: The Living Witness of the Holy Mountain: Contemporary Voices from 
Mount Athos / Tr. with introd. and notes by A. Gouitzin (South Canaan, 1996) 142. 

3 «To Lausus», in The Lausiac History / Ed. C. Butter. Vol. II (Cambridge, 
1903) 7. ET: The Lausiac History / Tr. and annotated by R. T. Meyer (New York, 
1964) (Ancient Chritian Writers, 34) 21. 
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charismatic holy man with the bishop, or «hierarch». This difference, I might 
also note, was and continues to be heartily approved by Eastern bishops, be- 
ginning with Dionysius’ earliest commentator, John of Scythopolis. On the 
other hand, Eastern monks, including St. Gregory, have just as uniformly and 
steadfastly (perhaps we might even say, charitably!) ignored it.*° 


B. Hierarchy as the Mirror and Shaper of the Soul 


Palladius’ use of taxis just above, together with the importance which that 
word has for Dionysius and his understanding of hierarchy, leads me to the 
second set of texts which Professor Ritter adduces in his proof of a Palamite 
«Christological corrective». These are the One Hundred and Fifty Chapters, 
written later in Palamas’ life, and in particular Chapters 36—40, where St. 
Gregory presents the image of God in every human being as the imago trini- 
tatis, composed of intellect, reason, and soul (nous, logos, and psyché).*’ 
Ritter believers that this section comprises a «silent corrective» (stillschwei- 
gende Korretur) addressed to the Dionysian Zwischenglieder by virtue of its 
implicit stress on Christ as offering us direct access to divinity. He cites in 
particular Chapter 40 on the soul as called to love God, neighbor, «and to 
both know and preserve its own worth, and, as it were, truly to love itself». 
According to Ritter, this is «an even more powerful “Christological correc- 
tive” taken against Dionysius’ teaching on the hierarchies» than what we 
have seen so far, since it sets the taxis of the human soul above the ranks of 
angels (citing Chapters 38-39), such that the human being reflects in him- or 
herself «the image of the immanent Trinity», with the human soul becoming 
thus a «Mikrokosmos» of the Trinity’s saving processions, or proodoi*® Here 
then, the professor concludes, is the «Christological corrective» as «thor- 
oughly incontestable», proof that vindicates Meyendorff’s thesis over such 
of its critics as, most notably (and a target of Ritter’s article throughout), 
John Romanides. 

I must acknowledge that this comparison between SS Dionysius and Gre- 
gory is correct on two counts. Dionysius nowhere to my knowledge either 
reckons human beings higher than the angels or voices any explicit affirma- 
tion of the soul as the imago trinitatis, and the latter in spite of his obvious 
affection for triads of practically every other description. In both regards, 
however, he is scarcely unique among earlier patristic writers. The soul as 
imago trinitatis was not widely exploited in the fourth century, nor for some 





6 For a sketch of this differing reception of Dionysius among Eastern bishops, 
on the one hand, and monks, on the other, see GoLitzin, Et introibo ad altare dei... 
401-413. 

37 Ritter, Palamas als Leser... 577-578, citing especially Chp 40, in the edition 
of SinkiEwicz, Gregory Palamas: The One Hundred and Fifty Chapters... 126 and 
128 (Greek text). 

38 Rirrer, Palamas als Leser... 578. 
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time thereafter.*° In developing it here, St. Gregory is at once drawing on 
sources in the Greek tradition which are much closer to him chronologically 
than Dionysius, and on another source outside of that tradition, of which 
more anon. I recall one fourth-century writer, the Macarian homilist, who 
does sound quite like Palamas’ exaltation of the axia and taxis of the soul, 
but Macarius makes no effort to establish an analogy between the soul and 
the Holy Trinity.*° The only place where I know of Dionysius using these two 
words, worth (axia) and order (taxis), in connection with the soul occurs in 
his Epistle VII, addressed to the monk Demophilus, where the Areopagite 
instructs his correspondent as follows: 


«Assign what is deserving [ta kat’axian] to reason [logos], and to the in- 
censive faculty [thymos] and to appetite [epithymia], and see to it that your 
[interior] order [taxis] is not wronged, but let reason which is superior rule 
over the [faculties] subordinate [to it, i.e., to reason]. 


Here the question is not of the soul’s worth or rank, but of the proper 
ordering of its inner faculties, with reason called to rule over the incensive 
faculty and appetite. If this seems and is pretty normal stuff, whether for 
pagan Greeks ever since Plato’s Phaedrus, or for Christian writers making 
use of the Platonic tradition, it is nonetheless significant that Dionysius uses 
taxis here to refer to the inner ordering of the soul. In the particular context 
of Epistle VIII, where Demophilus has acted in such a way as «to overturn» 
the Church’s «God-given order», tén theoparadoton taxin... anatrepesthai,” 
by daring to enter the sanctuary and lay hands on the «holy things», the outer 
order (taxis) of the Church hierarchy has been upset precisely because this 
particular monk’s inner order (taxis) had likewise been disturbed and, in- 
deed, overturned — as Dionysius is at pains to point out at length in his 
Epistle’s opening praise of the «meekness» of the great Godseers of old,* 
here in sharp contrast to Demophilus’ prideful arrogance. 





* It does of course appear on occasion, almost in passing, e.g., in Gregory of 
Nyssa’s Great Catechetical Oration, or, in the form in which it appears in Palamas 
(and, earlier, is taken up by Symeon New Theologian and Nicetas, see below n. 53) — 
OYOS-Vvots-TVEtLa (buXn), — in Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 23.11 (PG 23. 1164) 
and 31.33 (PG 36. 172). I am grateful to J. A. McGuckin, Perceiving Light from 
Light in Light (Oration 31.3): The Trinitarian Theology of St. Gregory the Theolo- 
gian // GOTR 39.1 (1994) 7-32, here 23 and n.70, for this reference. 

# See, for example, Homily XXVI of Collection III, in Pseudo-Macaire: Oeuvres 
spirituelles. I: Homilies propres a la Collection III / Ed. V. Desprez (SC, 275) (1980) 
278: Méya yap kal Tiptov Kal evyeves Kal EPGO[LLOV TO THs VoEpds Kal AOYLKTS 
ovotas Tis buyiis aélwa Tuyxavet. 

| Epistle 8.3 // PG 3. 1093A (182:6-8). 

” Ibid. L088C (176:3). 

*® Tbid. 1084B—-85C (171:3-173:13). The stress on meekness, TpadTys, in rela- 
tion to the vision of God surely finds its primary biblical roots in Nu 12:3-8 (LXX): 
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I trouble with this seemingly trivial and unrelated episode in the corpus 
because, examined carefully, it reveals something about Dionysius’ under- 
standing of hierarchy which Professor Ritter has overlooked — along, I might 
add, with practically everyone else in modern times — and this is that, for the 
Areopagite, the outer ordering of «our hierarchy», hé kath’ hémas hierar- 
chia, by which he means the ranks and orders of clergy and laity as these 
appear pre-eminently in the Church’s worship, is properly to be reflected in 
the inner ordering of the soul. Put another way, and borrowing indeed one of 
Professor Ritter’s own words just above, «hierarchy» in the Corpus Dionysi- 
acum is rightly to be understood both macrocosmically, as applying to the 
Church, and microcosmically, as applying to the soul. The latter, in short, is 
the microcosm of the Church. I have made this argument both briefly and at 
considerable length elsewhere,“ so I shall not dwell on it here save to note 
that Dionysius himself makes this point expressly when, at the very begin- 
ning of his labors in Celestial Hierarchy 1.3, he states that the ranks (diakos- 
méseis) of the Church (the different clerical and lay orders), are an eik6n or 
typos of the obviously inner, «harmonious and ordered» state or condition 
(hexis) of the soul which is «set in order (tetagmené) for divine things».* 

«Our hierarchy» is also something more than a merely passive reflection 
of the well-ordered soul. It is not inert, but is rather itself a force or power 
which is — or should be — shaping the soul. As Dionysius puts it in Celes- 
tial Hierarchy 3.1, «Hierarchy is a certain sacred order [taxis] ... which is in 
process of being likened [aphomoioumené] to the form of God [to theo- 
eides|».*° If the last is a statement about the «macrocosmic» aspect of hierar- 
chy, that is, the (heavenly and earthly) Church at worship, then a paragraph 
later he addresses the microcosm, the soul or individual Christian, when he 
writes of the aim or goal (skopos) of hierarchy as: 





Moses, «the meekest of men», alone is accorded the vision of the divine form (in the 
LXX, the divine glory). Dionysius’ passage here is also quite strikingly reminiscent 
of Evagrius Ponticus, down to the same examples of meekness in Moses, David, Job, 
and preeminently the Lord Jesus Himself. See G. Bunge on the centrality of meek- 
ness for Evagrius, Geistliche Vaterschaft 27-30, and esp. 42-44 on meekness — 
quite like Dionysius addressing Demophilus — as the necessary precondition for the 
visio dei. I take this as yet one more indication that the Areopagite is speaking out of 
a fundamentally traditional, Eastern Christian ascetical milieu. On the term, taxis, as 
already a terminus technicus for the inward ordering of the soul in early monastic 
literature, see G. GouLp, The Desert Fathers on Monastic Community (Oxford, 1993) 
151-152. 

“ At length, see Gotitzin, Et introibo ad altare dei... 77-231, and more briefly, 
IDEM, Hierarchy versus Anarchy?... 131-179. 

PG 3. 121D-124A (9:4-S). 

“© Tbid. 164D (17:3-4). 
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..gazing unswervingly at His [God’s] most divine beauty, and, so far as 
possible, shaping and perfecting its celebrants as divine images [agalmata 
theia], as most transparent and spotless mirrors, as recipients of the pri- 
mordial and divine light... who also reflect the latter in turn to those who 
come after...;°7 


and, a little below: 


Perfection for each of those who have been apportioned [a place in] hier- 
archy is, according to the measure of each, to be led up to the imitation of 
God and, what is yet more divine, to become, as the scriptures put it, a «co- 
worker of God» [theou synergon genesthai] and, so far as possible, to 
receive in oneself and show forth the divine energy. 


In these statements, it seems to me that we find something very close 
indeed to what Professor Ritter understands St. Gregory to be talking about 
in the latter’s Chapters 36—40: the shining forth of God’s saving activity, 
here energeia, from the sanctified soul in fulfillment of the latter as the divine 
image or, to use Dionysius’ lexicon from the passage cited above, the divine 
agalma. Ritter is correct about Palamas, but fails to see that the Doctor of 
Hesychasm and the Areopagite are here functionally identical. At this point, 
too, I should note that St. Gregory makes a very similar argument for Diony- 
sius’ hierarchic understanding in Triads 2.3.73-74, where he analyzes Eccle- 
siastical Hierarchy 1.3.” Against Barlaam, Palamas rightly understands the 
skopos of the Dionysian hierarchy as assimilation to and union with God, as 
embracing in fact the experience of God through the keeping of the com- 
mandments, most especially the commandment of love. Save the two points 
I noted at the beginning of this section, there is next to nothing then in Pala- 
mas on the imago dei (at least as cited by Ritter) which is not in Dionysius. 
As Romanides observed forty years ago, St. Gregory is a better and more 
certain interpreter of Dionysius than the latter’s modern critics.*” Nor should 
this come as a surprise, since Palamas was, after all, the conscious heir to 
centuries of monastic interpretation of the Areopagitica along exactly these 
lines. His was not a reinvention of Dionysius, but the articulation of a long 
tradition out of which Dionysius himself had come. «Correctives», Christo- 
logical or otherwise, were not part of St. Gregory’s agenda. He did not need 
them. He needed only to understand and read his source correctly, and that is 
exactly what he did do with wisdom and acumen. 





“7 PG 3. 165A (18:1-4). 

8 Tbid. 165B (18:14-17). 

*® Curestou, Cpryoptou tov Makapa Luyypappata... I. 605-607. 
50 RomANIDES, Notes... 254—256. 
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Ill. Gregory, Dionysius, and Augustine: 
When East Goes West and West Comes East 


A. The Imago Trinitatis: Palamas’ Appropriation of Augustine 


The particular note of the soul as imago trinitatis is admittedly not in 
Dionysius, and, equally, St. Gregory does add something here. I would argue, 
however, that what he adds is nothing alien in form and intent to the Corpus 
Dionysiacum. The shining forth of the single divine energeia of the Holy 
Trinity from the sanctified soul, and in other places the hallowed creature’s 
reflection of, exactly, the Trinity’s saving pronoia and proodoi*' (the latter 
being a term, incidentally, which Ritter takes from Dionysius and not from 
Palamas’ Chapters 36-40), are already present in the Areopagite, as is the 
restored and transfigured image. What St. Gregory adds are certain preci- 
sions: the round of love within the imago, the soul, as reflecting the move- 
ment of love within the Holy Trinity, and the analogy of human being’s inner 
triad of logos-nous-psyche with the Three Divine Persons. The first, as Rein- 
hard Flogaus noticed very recently, is more than a little reminiscent of Augu- 
stine’s De trinitate, just as St. Gregory elsewhere in the Chapters displays 
even closer matches — on occasion word for word — with Planudes’ transla- 
tion of the Latin Father’s treatise.** The second, ogos-nous-psyche, is not so 





>' Tt is perhaps unseemly for a writer to quote himself, but the terms Tpd0d0¢ and 
Tpovota are both applied, frequently, in the Dionysian corpus to angels and to human 
beings as reflections of the single loving procession of the Trinity. They are «directly 
the result of the love that moves all sentient beings toward providence with respect to 
those below, communion with their equals, and attraction toward their superiors. The 
creature is to become at once the expression and agent of the uncreated procession of 
God that is “revealed and continuously present... in all the hierarchies”»; GouitTzin, Et 
introibo ad altare dei... 103-104. The last cites Celestial Hierarchy 9.2, 260B (37: 11- 
13). For the application of these two terms to created (if sanctified) beings, see Di- 
vine Names 4.15, 713A (161:1-5); 4.2, 696B (144:19-145:1); 4.7, 704B (152:14— 
18); 4.8, 709D (158:13-18); 4.13, 712A (159:1-3); Celestial Hierarchy 8.2, 240C 
(34:11-14); 15.1, 328C (51:18-21); 15.6, 333D (55:20-22); 13.3, 301D (46:1-5); 
15.5, 333B (55:10—11); 15.9, 340A (59, 1); Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 2.1, 392B (69:6— 
7) and 3.3.3, 429B (82:17—-83:10). The sense of all these texts is the same, and it is 
exactly what Professor Ritters seems to think appears only in St. Gregory as a «cor- 
rective». To the contrary, Dionysius is no different, and is himself picking up and 
echoing a theme long known in the ascetic literature. Thus for Evagrius (and relevant 
texts from the latter) on participation in providence and sharing in the work of the 
angels, see again Gouitzin, Et introibo ad altare dei... 327-332. 

* FLocaus, Palamas and Barlaam Revisited... 16-22, singles out in particular 
Palamas’ Chapters 36-40 and 122-135, finding especially in the second grouping 
word for word reflections of Planudes’ translation of De trinitate — see esp. 18-21, 
nn. 92-100. The evidence is impressive. 
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much Augustinian as, I think, a borrowing from St. Symeon the New Theolo- 
gian’s deployment of the identical triad as analogy of the Trinity — which the 
eleventh-century writer borrowed in his turn from St. Gregory Nazianzus. 
Symeon’s disciple, Nicetas Stethatos, likewise echoes his master’s psycho- 
logical analogy in his own treatises, Against the Jews 7-9, and On the 
Soul V.*> I assume that both SS Symeon and Nicetas must have been availa- 
ble to Palamas, who is certainly aware of and mentions the New Theologian 
elsewhere in his oeuvre. He certainly knew Nazianzus’ work as well, but 
I choose to mention Symeon and Nicetas here because both of them repre- 
sent something of an expansion on this theme as it appears in the fourth- 
century Cappadocian. Palamas seems thus to be carrying on a certain trajec- 
tory of thought to which his more proximate predecessors had already con- 
tributed. 

In choosing to underline Chapters 36—40, Ritter does inadvertently put 
his finger on something that is very interesting: St. Gregory’s quietly selec- 
tive appropriation of the great Father of the West’s classic treatise on the 
central dogma of the Christian faith. As Flogaus has convincingly demon- 
strated, it is very clear that Palamas quite liked much of what he had read in 
De trinitate and, moreover, found that those sections which he particularly 
liked, all of them from the latter part of Augustine’s work, could be easily 
and naturally engrafted into already existing elements within Greek Christian 
literature in such a way as to enrich and deepen the whole. In this regard, St. 
Gregory was a good deal bolder and more confident of the strength of his 
tradition than are many modern Orthodox theologians. It is equally clear to 
me, on the other hand, as it was to Romanides before me, that St. Gregory 
must have positively rejected the polemics of De trinitate I-IV, which sound 
a great deal like Barlaam on the question of the biblical theophanies, and 
where Augustine set his face against and broke with prior tradition in order to 
deny the visio dei both to the saints of Israel and to Christians on this side of 
the eschaton.™ Palamas did not then accept the whole of Augustine on the 





3 For discussion and references to St. Symeon’s use of this triad in his Ethical 
Discourses and Hymns, see A. Go.itzin, St. Symeon the New Theologian on the 
Mystical Life: The Ethical Discourses. Vol. III: Life, Times, Theology (Crestwood— 
New York, 1997) 130-133. For Nicetas Stethatos, see esp. On the Soul V, and Against 
the Jews 7-9, in Nicétas Stéthatos: Opuscules et lettres / Ed. J. DARRouzEs (1961) 
(SC, 81) 83-87 and 420-422. 

4 Romanipes, Notes... 194-198 and esp. 247-249 and 257-262. FLocaus, Pala- 
mas and Barlaam Revisited... 14, n. 70, points to passages from St. Basil and St. 
John Chrysostom which match Augustine on the Old Testament symbols. I would 
add, however, the clarification that both the works he cites come from those Fathers’ 
response to Eunomius, and I think in particular to the long-standing (i.e., also pre- 
Eunomian), homoian argument that, as the Son is the object of theophanies of the OT 
(an axiom of pre-Nicene Christology), this must mean that the Second Person is less 
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Trinity, but only that (and it seems to have been quite a lot) which he appears 
to have felt could be enfolded without rupture or strain into the already exist- 
ent theological Gestalt of the Greek East. 


B. The Earlier Western Appropriation of the Corpus Areopagiticum 
and the Genesis of the Dionysian «Problem» 


I spend some time on this matter because we can find a similar process of 
assimilation underway 150 to 200 years earlier in the Christian West, but in 
the latter instance it was the Corpus Dionysiacum which was the subject of 
adoption and change. To be sure, Dionysius was welcomed with vast enthusi- 
asm in the twelfth and thirteenth-century West, and was quickly promoted to 
an authority second only to the scriptures — as, for example, in the Angelic 
Doctor’s Summa theologiae, where the Areopagite is (or at leastseems to be) 
quoted at nearly every turn. The great schema of the Summa, the exitus-redi- 
tus of God in creation and redemption, is another outstanding monument to a 
pervasive Dionysian influence which extended in Thomas, and in countless 
other medieval Latins, into questions bearing on mysticism, hierarchical au- 
thority (including papal supremacy), angelology, and even architecture, in 
addition, of course, to speculative philosophical theology.® Professor Ritter 
and many others are quite right to point out that there is nothing remotely 
comparable in the East to this nearly ubiquitous Dionysian presence in the 





than the Father, and therefore a created being. For response to this argument as deter- 
mining Augustine’s own approach to the OT theophanies, see M. R. BARNgs, Exeges- 
is and Polemic in Augustine’s De Trinitate I // Augustinian Studies 30.1 (1999) 43— 
59; and 1pem, Purity of Heart and the Vision of God: The Sixth Beatitude in Augus- 
tine’s Trinitarian Theology (unpublished MS, kindly made available to me by the 
author). The older, pre-Nicene understanding, however, did not simply disappear. 
Once the Eunomian furore had died down, it came back in subsequent Eastern Chris- 
tian literature. The monastic writers seem never to have lost sight of it, though it 
played an important role in the late fourth-century, early fifth-century debate in ascet- 
ical circles over «anthropomorphism». On this debate among Eastern monks, see 
A. Gouitzin, Forma lui Dumnezeu gsi Vederea Slavei: Reflectii asupra Controversei 
«Antropomorfite» din anul 399 d. Hr. // nem, Mistagogia: Experienta lui Dumnezeu 
in Ortodoxie / Tr. IoAN IcA, Jr. (Sibiu, 1998) 184-267, esp. 232-236. Somewhat con- 
tra Romanides, we might also recall that the notion of the visio dei luminis as avail- 
able in the present life does not wholly disappear from the Christian West for a very 
long time. Here see esp. Dom Emmanuel LAnng, L’interprétation palamite de la vi- 
sion de saint Benoit // Le millénaire de Mont Athos: 963-1963 (Chevtogne—Vene- 
zia, 1963) 2, 21-47. 

°° A, LoutH synoptically, in The Influence of Denys the Areopagite on Eastern 
and Western Spirituality in the 14th Century // Sob/ECR 4 (1982) 185-200, and P. Ro- 
REM in detail according to themes, in Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commentary..., provide 
useful surveys of this process at work. Rorem is particularly helpful on the Western 
reception. 
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medieval West. Where they are wrong is in assuming that this was so because 
the East had already developed, as it were, antibodies to the Neoplatonist 
virus which they believe Dionysius to have represented. According to this 
accounting, the West’s immune system was in contrast less well prepared for 
this foreign body, and suffered a Dionysian epidemic in consequence.*° 
This very widespread picture of Dionysius in West and East is mistaken 
on a couple of counts. It does, though, explain certain things about major 
trends in modern scholarship on Dionysius and, perhaps by extension, may 
shed a modest light on the scholarly treatment of St. Gregory and the Hesy- 
chast Controversy. First, the medieval Latin West to which Dionysius came 
with such éclat already had its own distinctive theological Gestalt, one which 
had, moreover, been shaped in fundamental ways (particularly after the Caro- 
lingians) by St. Augustine.°’ What then occurs when the Areopagite arrives 
is less the latter’s pervasive influence than precisely the recasting or re-shap- 
ing of Dionysius to conform to the already established main lines of Latin 
theology, spirituality, and ecclesiology. In the process, as scholars such as 
Andrew Louth and Paul Rorem have pointed out, the unitary quality of Dio- 
nysian thought is broken up, fractured in fact, with different pieces of it then 
incorporated into whatever subject the particular medieval thinker is consid- 
ering — e.g., the speculative theology of the Summa, the mysticism of Eck- 
hart, the architectural plans of Abbot Suger of St. Denys, or the ecclesiology 
of the papal apologists and canonists.** When therefore a theologian who is 
passionately devoted to the Augustinian inheritance appears on the Western 
scene at the end of Middle Ages, and when he rightly notices how these 
glittering shards of the Areopagitica have been tacked onto (or in some 
cases — e.g., Aquinas’ — incorporated with magisterial elegance into) the 
great Bishop of Hippo’s thought, he protests against them as foreign ele- 
ments and labels them — wrongly — plus platonizans quam christianizans.” 





%° This is the view that suffuses especially RorEM’s account in Pseudo-Dionysius: 
A Commentary... 

57] confess that I have only an impressionistic sense of this development, i.e., the 
near exclusive dominance of Augustine from, particularly, the Carolingian period in 
the West. 

58 See again RoreM, Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commentary... 77-81 on possible in- 
fluences on Gothic architecture, 30-36 on Dionysius’ presence in papal apologists, 
169-174 on Western systematic theology, and 214—225 on Medieval mysticism. 

® Perhaps the most famous and influential twentieth century argument for, as it 
were, the Dionysian presence in Medieval thought as provoking the Reformation is 
that of Anders NyGren’s Agape and Eros / English tr. by P. S. Watson (London, 
1953). See esp., in the latter edition, pp. 576-593, where Dionysius appears as the 
climax of a process of betray] of the Christian Gospel of redeeming love which Luther’s 
rediscovery of Galatians would be called upon to rectify. FLorovsky, Byzantine As- 
cetical and Mystical Writers..., devotes his study precisely to a refutation of Nygren. 
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Thus with Martin Luther’s advent begins the great Western debate about Dio- 
nysius, fortified over the past century by Stiglmayr’s and Koch’s demonstra- 
tion of his undoubted fondness for late Neoplatonism. Yet, in a sense, the 
debate in the West both then and now is much less over Dionysius himself 
than it is over how straight one takes one’s Augustine — pure, as in Luther, 
Calvin, or the Jansenists, or somewhat dilute and modified, as in the great 
Schoolmen. Put another way, and I confess a little mischievously, perhaps the 
debate is really over how one takes one’s Neoplatonism: in the strictly Au- 
gustinian mode, or the latter as tinctured by the Areopagite.© 

It is, secondly, against this larger and strictly Western debate, which is 
still in progress, that we are to understand the matter of the «Christological 
correctives» supposedly added to Dionysius by St. Gregory or, earlier, by St. 
Maximus or, in the most recent scholarship, earlier still by the Scholia of 
John of Scythopolis.*! As I hope my close examination of a few selected 
texts from both SS Gregory and Dionysius has helped to show, these «correc- 
tives» are an illusion, and what I should like further to suggest is that this 
mirage is in fact the projection onto both saints of that same internal, Western 
debate. It is a kind of shimmer, reflecting off of Western hermeneutical spec- 
tacles and onto the pages of the Eastern writers. The fault, I hasten to add, 
does not therefore lie so much in the individual scholars, such as Professor 
Ritter, who is obviously a man of great learning and of immense good will, as 
it does in the lense itself through which they read the materials before them.” 
Now, it is perfectly natural that people should look at things from the per- 
spective, the standpoint, to which they are not only accustomed, but which in 
this instance often includes the shape of their fundamental commitment to 
the Christian faith. Where this becomes dangerously misleading, however, is 
in the assumption that their own perspective holds good across the entire 





For Florovsky’s own analysis of, and difficulties with, Dionysius, see A. GoLITZzIN, 
«A Contemplative and a Liturgist»: Father Georges Florovsky on the Corpus Diony- 
siacum // SVTQ 43.2 (1999) 131-161. 

® See again Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commentary... 169-174, for a nega- 
tive account of this «tincture». There are, on the other hand, obviously countless 
positive assessments of the Dionysian addition to Augustine’s inheritance among 
modern advocates of Thomistic philosophy and theology, such as, e.g., W. J. HANKEY, 
Dionysian Hierarchy in Thomas Aquinas: Tradition and Transformation // Denys 
lV Aréopagite et sa postérité... 405-438. 

6! See thus Rorem, Annotating the Areopagite... Esp. 77-82 for Scythopolis as 
«Christologically correcting» Dionysius. 

® T would read Professor Ritter, just as Rorem and — much more obviously — 
Nygren, as particularly susceptible to the problem of a distinctive hermeneutical lens, 
given their common background in the Lutheran Reformation. RoreM, indeed, is quite 
explicit on this score in his recent article, Martin Luther’s Christocentric Critique of 
Pseudo-Dionysian Spirituality // LuthQ 11 (1997) 291-307. 
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field of Christian literature. In the case of Eastern Christianity, it manifestly 
does not, and to ignore that fact is inevitably to create confusion and false 
alarms or, at the least, to miss essential elements in the writers under consid- 
eration. Given also that patristic scholarship in its modern form is a Western 
invention, and that it is the West which sets its agenda, it is all too easy for 
Orthodox scholars taking part in the conversation — as take part in it I be- 
lieve they must — to be fooled by these non-issues. This is clearly what 
happened both to my own dear Fr. John Meyendorff and, to a lesser degree, 
even to Fr. Georges Florovsky, as well as to many of our contemporaries. 

My third and last point is, I hope, somewhat more positive. I would like to 
take this occasion to register the suggestion that we might in future approach 
of the matter of St. Gregory’s debate with Barlaam ef alii with a slightly 
different and I hope more fruitful set of questions than have hitherto largely 
prevailed. We have seen that Palamas as «corrector» of the Areopagite is a 
sterile point of departure. Questions of Dionysian «influence» or «non-influ- 
ence» are likewise mostly useless, to the degree at least that they presuppose 
fundamental differences between St. Dionysius and the rest of the Eastern 
dogmatic and ascetico-mystical tradition. The fact is that there are none. There 
do exist, to be sure, different points of emphasis between different sainted 
authors over the centuries, and Dionysius is no exception to that rule (thus 
the «ecclesiastical» emphasis I noted above, which has been treated in such 
amusingly different ways by Eastern bishops and monks), but the fundamen- 
tal fact is that he is not an anomaly. He is instead part of the same stream 
which feeds St. Gregory eight hundred years later. This is, to repeat myself, 
the reason why the matter of his «influence» is so markedly more prominent 
in the West than in the East. He does not stand out in the latter because, 
exactly, he is not a foreign body, nor does it ever occur to Palamas to treat 
him as such. The sooner we get over this occidental obsession with Dionysi- 
us as the alien, the sooner we shall be able to ask some genuinely interesting 
questions. 

In the two articles to which I have several times referred over the course 
of this essay, Fr. John Romanides led the way in asking the kind of questions 
that I am interested in proposing. He noticed and underlined the fact that 
Barlaam on occasion sounds very like the first four books of Augustine’s De 
trinitate, and that the Calabrian then conformed his reading of Dionysius to 
something very similar to the Bishop of Hippo’s thesis that the Old Testa- 
ment theophanies were mere angelophanies, or even symbolophanies.® Here, 





® See above, n. 54. I should add that I am not entirely persuaded by Romanides 
that it was actually Augustine himself from whom the Calabrian was drawing direct- 
ly. Sinkiewicz’ analysis (above nn. 4 and 8) of Barlaam on the knowledge of God 
seems to account adequately for the latter’s rejection of the theophanies as truly di- 
vine manifestations. 
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of course, is also what St. Gregory must have found so profoundly strange 
about Barlaam’s version of the Areopagite. What Romanides did not notice, 
however, was what Professor Ritter inadvertently signaled and Flogaus pointed 
out at length, which is that St. Gregory himself, on picking up Planudes’ 
translation sometime after the debate with Barlaam, also found things to like 
in Augustine on the Trinity, and that he felt free to appropriate them. The 
points I should like to emphasize are, first, if both of these Greek theologians 
borrowed from the great Western Father; then, second, what they chose to 
emphasize were different parts of the same treatise. If Romanides is right 
about Barlaam (though I grant that his assertion of Augustine’s direct influ- 
ence is debateable), then the Calabrian was attracted to Augustine’s opening 
polemic against the ancient reading of the theophanies. Palamas, on the other 
hand, liked and adopted the soul as imago trinitatis. To what degree, I won- 
der, might we then not see some of the Hesychast Controversy and its after- 
math as, in certain respects at least, an episode in the assimilation of the great 
Father of the West to the theological Gestalt of the Christian East? 

I gather, though I am no expert in this period, that the evidence for Greek- 
Latin contacts in medieval times, and particularly following the Fourth Cru- 
sade, is very considerable and steadily increasing. Granted, the trauma of 
1204 was scarcely the best way to introduce two different peoples and theo- 
logical cultures, but it is undeniable that the Latin presence was thereafter 
virtually ubiquitous throughout the former imperial territories, and with that 
presence came cultural contact and exchange. Maximus Planudes’ transla- 
tion of Augustine was a part of that conversation, as were the later transla- 
tions of Thomas Aquinas by the Kydones brothers. There may then be the 
possibility of reading the Hesychast Controversy as involved in this exchange, 
now underway within the Orthodox community itself, and dealing — inter 
alia — with the question of how to assimilate Augustine. We would then be 
confronted with a fascinating analogue to the incorporation of Dionysius within 
the edifice of Western Christian thought a century and a half earlier. As with 
Dionysius in the West, the appropriation of Augustine in the East was and 
remains not without controversy. Here Professor Flogaus in particular has 
done us a great service. Tracing the lines of the assimilation of Augustine, its 
bumps and its triumphs, seems to me much more promising and fruitful a 
project than a great deal of what has been written to date about East-West 
issues with respect to Dionysius, the Hesychast Controversy, etc. Here, too, 
I think, we find an issue of more than merely academic interest, for such a 
project strikes me as opening up paths toward a genuine appreciation of the 
differences obtaining between the two great Christian cultures. Only when 
these are properly understood and digested, will we then be able to address 
seriously and realistically the question and hope of their reconciliation. 
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ABSTRACT 


Citations of the Corpus Dionysiacum are exceedingly frequent in the works of 
Gregory Palamas. Much, indeed, of the latter’s Triads in Defense of the Holy 
Hesychasts is devoted to interpretation of the Areopagite, most often in counter 
argument to the reading of Dionysius insisted on by Palamas’ opponent through- 
out the Triads, Barlaam the Calabrian. In his seminal work on St. Gregory, the late 
Father John Meyendorff was clearly troubled by this Dionysian ubiquity in the 
Doctor of Hesychasm, particularly since Meyendorff accepted the prevailing scho- 
larly view of Dionysius as, at best, a dubious Christian. In response to this «prob- 
lem», Meyendorff insisted that Gregory supplied a «Christological corrective» to 
the Areopagite, 1.e., diluted or even eliminated the latter’s notion of hierarchy as 
mediated knowledge in favor of the assertion of Christ’s immediate availability to 
the believer. Palamas thus re-interprets Dionysius, baptizes him, as it were. 
Throughout his studies, Meyendorff effectively equates the proper reading of the 
Dionysian corpus with Barlaam’s interpretation. This article argues that, to the 
contrary, Gregory’s was a much better reading of the Areopagite than that of either 
Barlaam or of more modern scholars, and that the key to his insight lies in the 
ascetical and mystical tradition of the Christian East common to both. Certain key 
passages from the Jriads singled out recently by Professor Adolf Ritter as prov- 
ing Meyenforff’s thesis are taken up in the second section of the article. Read 
closely, and with an eye on both prior Christian ascetical literature and the latter’s 
own roots in the ancient apocalypses, the passages in question, and the Dionsyian 
texts on which they are based, reveal a common understanding. The article then 
turns to a brief analysis of Dionysius himself, particularly to his notion of hierar- 
chy and its relation to ascetical tradition as revealed especially in the eighth epistle 
of the corpus. The «Christological correctives» emerges in sum as a scholarly 
construct without serious relation to the texts in question. 
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THE BODY OF CHRIST: 
SAINT SYMEON THE NEW THEOLOGIAN 
ON SPIRITUAL LIFE 
AND THE HIERARCHICAL CHURCH 


I. Introduction 


For many of his critics, both ancient and modern, the relationship be- 
tween the inner, spiritual life of the believer and the outward structures of the 
institutional church appears to have been tenuous at best in the writings of St. 
Symeon the New Theologian. One scholar, for example, who is very well 
disposed toward him still thinks that St. Symeon «can certainly be criticized 
in that he stressed the individual and subjective element of Christian life one- 
sidedly», while seeming «to forget the objective structure of the Church».! 
One key to the problem, and a theme I shall be coming back to in what fol- 
lows, seems to me to lie in the meaning of the phrase, «objective structure». 
For now, allow me to state that, while it is true that the great thrust of Syme- 
on’s thought lies on the charismatic and — for want of a better word — 
subjective side of Christian experience, the objectively constituted Church, 
both as eschatological reality and as historically existing in the institutional 
forms it received from the Apostles, is never far from his mind and heart, nor 
do I find any indication in his works that he ever dreamed of contesting it. 

In what follows, I shall begin by summarizing St. Symeon on the Church, 
in particular in its relation to Christ, the Eucharist, and to the individual 
Christian’s appropriation of Christ. Along the way, I intend to pay particular 
attention to the different, and yet related, notions of the phrase, «the body of 





"J. van Rossum, Priesthood and Confession in St. Symeon the New Theologian // 
SVTQ 20 (1976) 220-228, here 224. To be fair, van Rossum’s opinion is scarcely 
unique in the scholarship on Symeon. Cf., for example, K. Hott, Enthusiasmus und 
Bussgewalt beim griechischen Ménchtum (Leipzig, 1898) ii, 98, and 102-105; and 
W. VOLKER, Praxis und Theoria bei Symeon dem neuen Theologen (Wiesbaden, 1974) 
187. For Roman Catholic responses along similar lines, see I. HAUSHERR, Introduc- 
tion // Un grand mystique byzantin: Vie de Syméon le nouveau théologien (Rome, 
1928) xxi; J. Darrouzés’ «Introduction» to his edition of Symeon’s Ethical Dis- 
courses: Traités théologiques et éthiques (Paris, 1966) (SC, 122) 28-33; and P. MIGuEL, 
La conscience de la grace selon Syméon le nouveau théologien // Irénikon 42.3 (1969) 
314-342, esp. 340-342. 
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Christ». Second, I will turn very briefly to St. Symeon’s background in Scrip- 
ture and Tradition, with an eye particularly to the notion, «objective struc- 
ture», specifically the belief in a divinely revealed structure of worship, and 
to the importance which that particular datum of the faith was held to have 
for the spiritual life from very early on Christian history. Third, I will take 
up an unusual pairing, Symeon the New Theologian and Dionysius the Are- 
opagite, in order to argue that the latter’s idea of «hierarchy» is not in fact so 
very far away from the former’s. Both the eleventh century «mystical anar- 
chist» and the apparent advocate par excellence of clerical authority will 
emerge as speaking out of a common tradition, rooted in the revelation ac- 
corded Israel, summed up in Christ, and continuing especially in the litera- 
ture of the monastic movement. 


Il. A Summary of St. Symeon 
on the Church, the Body of Christ, and our Deification 


A. The Body of the Risen Jesus: the Flesh of Adam and First-Fruits 
of the New Creation 


For Symeon, the Church is more than an objective structure. It is reality 
with an upper-case «R». It is more real or objective a truth than the phenom- 
enal world, the universe embraced by the five senses and darkened by the 
Fall. Like the Platonism of late antiquity, he holds that the unseen, intelligible 
world is the more truly existing one. Unlike the pagan philosophers, how- 
ever, and together with the Fathers, his view is also firmly rooted in the scrip- 
tures. The Resurrection of the Lord Jesus has ushered in a new condition of 
existence, that new and different mode of being which is «the body of Christ». 
The Lord’s risen body, animated by the Holy Spirit, has become the first- 
fruits of a new creation: «for in Him dwells the fullness of the divinity bodi- 
ly» (Col 2:9), and «from this fullness have we all received» (Jn 1:16) — 
scriptural phrases that Symeon quotes, for example, at the conclusion of the 
second of his two long discourses on the Church which open the Ethical 
Discourses, and from which I shall be drawing primarily for my summary of 
his ecclesiology. Again in the second Discourse, he traces God’s saving eco- 
nomy in terms of the «portion» God took from Adam to fashion Eve. The 
history of salvation is the story of this «portion»: from Eve through Noah, to 
the election of Israel in Abraham and the Covenant with Moses on Sinai, to 
David the King, and finally to the Virgin Mother: 


God took from the Virgin flesh endowed with a mind and soul... Having 
taken this same from her, He gave it His own Spirit, the Holy Spirit, and 
enlarged it with what it had not had before: life everlasting... in order for 
Him to re-create the nature of Adam... so that the children who would be 
born of God might receive regeneration through the Holy Spirit, and then 
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that all who believe in Him might become, in the Spirit, God’s own kin and 
so comprise [with Him] one single body.” 


Because Christ has become «our kinsman» in the flesh, He has also made 
«us CO-participants in His divinity», and, since the latter «cannot be broken 
down into parts... all of us [therefore] who partake of it in truth must neces- 
sarily be one body with Christ in the one Spirit».* 

The flesh of Christ establishes His abiding link with humanity. It is Adam’s 
own flesh, taken from him to form the woman, Eve. But, beginning with our 
Lord’s conception in the new Eve, Mary, this same flesh is filled with the 
glory of the Word: «For Your spotless and divine body flashes wholly with 
the fire of Your divinity, [with which] it is entwined and mingled ineffably».* 
This is the glorified flesh mingled with divinity which is imparted to the 
Christian in Baptism and Eucharist through the action of the Spirit. «When 
we receive the Spirit of our Master and God», Symeon writes, 


we become participants of His divinity and essence, and when we eat of 
His all-pure flesh — I mean in the [sacrament of] holy communion — we 
become truly His kin, of one body with Him.* 


This new condition, he exclaims, is 


[the] beginning of a new portion and a new world... Up to this point all 
were shadows and types... but this, this is the truth. This is both the renova- 
tion and renewal of the whole world... He Who is Son of God does... not 
beget children in a fleshly way, but He re-fashions us instead spiritually.° 


At present the mystery of the new world remains largely hidden, but it 
continues on occasion to manifest itself «even to the present day» in the bo- 
dies of the saints, and Symeon points to the incorruption of the latters’ relics 
as proof.’ In another place, his fifteenth Hymn, he is shockingly insistent on 





* Ethical Discourses II.7, lines 144-169 of Darrouzés’ edition. Note: all my cita- 
tions of the Ethical Discourses will be from DarrouzEs two volume edition, SC 122 
and 129 (Paris, 1966 and 1967). From St. Symeon’s Hymnes, I shall be citing the 
edition of J. Koper, Syméon le nouveau théologien: Hymnes (Paris, 1969, 1971, 
1973) (SC, 156, 174, 196); from his Chapters, the edition again by Darrouzés of St. 
Symeon’s Chapitres théologiques, gnostiques, et pratiques (Paris, 1957) (SC, 51); 
and from his Catechetical Discourses, the edition by B. KrivocHEINE, Syméon le 
nouveau théologien: Catéchés (Paris, 1963, 1964, 1965) (SC, 96, 104, 113). In each 
case, the citation will feature the number and, if relevant, the subsection of the dis- 
course, followed by the line numbering from the relevant SC edition. 

3 Ethical Discourse 1.6, 80-82. 

4 Hymns 2, 7-9. 

> Ethical Discourses 1.3, 83-86. 

6 Ibid. II.7, 1-5 and 27-30. 

7 Tbid. 1.3, 79-83. 
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the presence of Christ in his own body, even in those parts of it which are not 
usually associated with higher things,* and repeats in Hymn 16 that his own 
face and members are «bearers of [divine] light», photophora.’ Incorporated 
into Christ’s body in Baptism, feeding on that same body in the Eucharist, the 
bodies of the saints become themselves light-filled, transfigured. They be- 
come, in short, particular expressions of the «body of Christ», the body of 
God. «They completely possess God, Who has taken on the form of man», as 
Symeon writes in Hymn 15,'° to which I would add that, as a result of this 
possession, and in their turn, they may be said to take on «the form of God». 
The full manifestation of this miraculous formation awaits the general resur- 
rection and world to come, when, as our author puts it in Ethical Discourse 
1.5, «the whole earthly creation, this visible and perceptible world, will be 
changed and united with the heavenly»." 


B. Personal and Ecclesial in Balance and Mutual Reflection 


Implied in my summary so far, as it is explicit so often elsewhere in his 
writings, is St. Symeon’s emphasis on the personal encounter with God in- 
carnate, whether in terms of the vision of glory, the conscious perception of 
the Presence in the sacraments, the conversation of the soul alone with God 
alone, or, for that matter, in his related and stubborn resistance to the eccelsi- 
astical authorities’ demand that he conform to canonical «due process» in his 
veneration of the elder who had brought him to Christ. This personal empha- 
sis emerges in, or perhaps better, underlies his use of nuptial imagery regard- 
ing the Church in Ethical Discourse I where, very typically (though with 
ample backing in the tradition), the «marriage» of Christ and the Church is 
mirrored in each of the saints. Mary Theotokos is the original and paradigm 
of this marriage, but, says our saint, «for each one of the faithful and sons of 
light this same marriage is performed in like and scarcely diverging man- 
ner».'? Chapter ten of the Discourse is devoted in particular to the modalities 
of the marriage. Symeon is first of all careful to underline that the case of the 
Virgin is unique, «since it was once and for all that the Word of God became 
flesh [from her]... and was born, bodily... and since it is not possible that He 
should take flesh a second time».'? The, as it were, objective conditions of 
personal communion with the Word are established once and once only, hence 
Mary Theotokos’ altogether irreplaceable and exalted role. Hence, secondly, 
the objective nature of the Body of Christ, the Church, that Reality which is 





’ Hymns 15, esp. 192-204. 

° Tbid. 16, 33. 

0 Tbid. 15, 225-231. 

"| Ethical Discourses 1.5, 116-119. 
" Tbid. 1.9, 76-78. 

3 Tbid. 1.10, 51-55. 
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more true and real than the visible world, and which is communicated to the 
believer in the sacraments, as with Symeon’s reference in the following to the 
Eucharist: 


...the same undefiled flesh which He accepted from the pure loins of Mary... 
and with which He was given birth in the body, He gives to us as food. And 
when we eat of it... each one of us receives within himself the entirety of 
God made flesh, our Lord Jesus Christ... present in the body bodilessly, 
mingled with our essence and nature, and deifying us who share His body, 
who are become flesh of His flesh and bone of His bone." 


It is this union which he calls «the second mode of birth»'> of God the 
Word, and it occurs «through the divine Spirit... which is ever working in our 
hearts the mystery of the renewal of human souls».'° By communicating in 
the deified flesh of Christ, the saints are elevated «to the ranks of His mo- 
ther... His brothers... and His kinsmen». Here, he concludes, «is the mystery 
of the marriages which the Father arranged for His only-begotten Son»."” 

In the New Theologian’s account of the mystical marriage there is clear- 
ly an interweaving of the ecclesial and the mystical. Rather, indeed, there is 
a real identity. The Church is truly the «Temple of the King», but so equally 
is the Christian the «temple of the Holy Spirit» and «tabernacle» of Christ.'® 
The Church is the new world re-created in the Word incarnate, the universe 
of the age to come, but so, as Symeon argues especially in Discourse VI, is 
«each one of us... created by God as a second world, a great world in this 
small and visible one», and all are commanded to possess «the sun of righte- 
ousness shining within us», and «to provide our neighbor with the example 
of the immaterial day, the new earth and new heaven».'? This parallelism, or 





4 Ethical Discourses 1.10, 55-72. 

© Tbid. 92-94. 

© Toid. 111-114. 

" Toid. 185-186. 

'§ For the Church as the «temple of the King, His city and world», see Ethical 
Discourses 1.10, 44-45. For the use of temple language in the New Testament with 
regard both to the Church and to the individual Christian, see, for example, I Cor 
3:16-17; 6:19; IT Cor 5:1—5 and 6:16-18; Eph 2:13—22; and I Pet 2:4; Rev 21:21; 
together with the same in reference to Christ: Lk 1:35 (cf. Ex. 40:34); Jn 1:14 and 
2:19-21; and cf. my discussion and the texts cited in section III B below. 

Ethical Discourses IV, 794-801 and 826-34. The phrase, «great world in the 
small», as a description of the human being in the image of God doubtless derives 
from Gregory Nazianzus, Or. 38.11 // PG 36. 324A. See also the use to which Syme- 
on’s disciple, Nicetas Stethatos, puts this phrase in his treatise, On the Soul 27 // 
Nicétas Stéthatos: opuscules et letters / Ed. J. DARRouzés (Paris, 1961) (SC, 81)88; 
and also his Contemplation of Paradise 8.53 (Opuscules 176), where the expression 
is linked to the idea of the Christian as «palace» and «temple» of God. For comment 
on these and similar expressions in Nicetas, see A. Gouirzin, «Earthly Angels and 
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better, this identity runs throughout his thought. In Discourse UI, for exam- 
ple, he concludes a meditation on the Eucharist, the sacrament of the Church, 
by drawing a parallel between the Cherubikon of the Byzantine offertory, 
with its echoes of the temple vision of Isaiah and, especially, of Ezekiel’s 
cherubim throne, on the one hand, and, on the other, the individual Christian 
as divine throne, carrying the Presence as the seraphim and cherubim of the 
prophetic theophanies bear aloft the God of Israel.”” At different points in 
his Hymns, he is awestruck while standing before the throne of the Church’s 
altar when serving as priest «of the divine mysteries»,*' and trembles before 
the same mystery revealed in his heart.” The Church as God’s body in Ethi- 
cal Discourses 1.6, is paralleled in Discourse VI by the «body of virtues» 
which is the mature man in Christ, with both passages (especially the sec- 
ond) turning around, interestingly enough, an exegesis of «the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ» of Ephesians 4:13.73 In Discourse I, as 
we Saw, it is the Church which is the world to come while, in Discourse X, 
the Day of the Lord shines in the hearts of the saints even while the latter are 
still in this present life.“* Again in Discourse X, the two poles of ecclesial 
and mystical mirror one another and are specifically tied together in the 
Eucharist: 


His holy flesh is not flesh alone, but flesh and Godhead inseparably yet 
without confusion: visible in the flesh, i.e., in the bread for physical eyes, 
while invisible in its divinity for those same eyes, yet seen by the eyes of 
the soul.” 


Church and believer, altar and heart, confirm and reflect one another, and 
both turn around and partake of the one mystery, Christ. Each is, as it were, 
the icon or sacramental image of the other through which the presence of the 
Word enfleshed is communicated. Without that deifying and vivifying pow- 





Heavenly Men»: The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, Nicetas Stethatos, and the Tra- 
dition of ‘Interiorized Apocalyptic in Eastern Christian Ascetical and Mystical Liter- 
ature // DOP 55 (2001) 136-137, and notes 35-37. 

» Ethical Discourses U1, 669-698. Cf. above, n.19, for Nicetas, and regarding 
the very similar use of Ezekiel 1 in an important precursor of Symeon, the author of 
the Macarian Homilies, together with the latter’s echoing of currents in Second Tem- 
ple apocalypses and later Rabbinic mysticism, see A. Gotitzin, Temple and Throne of 
the Divine Glory: Pseudo-Macarius and Purity of Heart // Purity of Heart in Early 
Monastic and Asectical Literature / Ed. H. Luckman, L. Kutzer (Collegeville, MN, 
1999) 107-124, esp. 117 ff., and cf. again my discussion in section III B below. 

*! See, for example, Hymns 19, 33-103. 

» See, e.g., Ibid. 8, 69-73; 13, 32-38; and 16, 18-30. 

2 Ethical Discourses IV, 364—620. 

* Ibid. X, 612-737. 

° Tbid. 765-769. 
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er, both are equally idols, mere flesh or naked institution, just as the Eucha- 
rist iself is, without the perception of the «eyes of the soul», merely bread, 
and the Lord Jesus not God, but a failed prophet.” It is faith which reveals 
the wandering preacher from Nazareth as true God in the form of a man, the 
Eucharist as the bread from heaven, and the Church and believer — the great 
world and the small, or better, the one, unique great world — as complemen- 
tary expressions of the Eighth Day and age to come. All of this features in 
what I take to be St. Symeon’s understanding of the biblical phrase, the «body 
of Christ», with which I chose to preface my assigned title. That body is, first, 
the actual flesh of the Lord Jesus, transmuted through the Resurrection in the 
Holy Spirit; into which flesh, second, we are incorporated as the Church, the 
«Israel of God», which is realized, made present, in the liturgical assembly; 
where, third, we receive again the same Body of Christ as Eucharist; in order 
thus, fourth, for each of us to become a particular manifestation of the body 
of God, or, put another and doubtless more recognizable way, the realization 
of the divine image and likeness. Regarding my fourth point, we surely also 
glimpse a basis for St. Symeon’s understanding of the spiritual father, the 
«man of God», who embodies the divine presence — specifically, the pres- 
ence of Christ — for his disciple. In what remains of this paper, it is especial- 
ly the relation between the second and fourth of those meanings, the Church, 
particularly as the liturgical assembly, and the individual believer as the «form 
of God», or, as I put it above, the coordination between the ecclesial and the 
mystical, which shall occupy our attention. 


Ill. Some Background to St. Symeon’s Language: 
the «Pattern» of Heaven 


A. Microcosm and Macrocosm 


Before turning to what I take to be St. Symeon’s definitive discussion of 
this mutual reflection or, indeed, of mutual formation, I should like to offer a 
brief word on its sources. In part, it is the ancient idea of the microcosm 
(man) reflecting the macrocosm (universe) which enjoys a long and distin- 
guished history in the Greek philosophers. Plato deploys it in the Republic in 
order to portray the ideal state as the rational man writ large, and it is central 
to the Stoics, perhaps especially to their ethics, who saw the universe reflect- 





6 See Ethical Discourses X, 738-714, and also esp. III, 410-554, for discussion 
of the Eucharist in terms of perception and non-perception of the presence of Christ’s 
divinity borrowed from, and referring continually to, John 6:32—57, where the Jews 
of this passage truly see Christ, but do not perceive Him correctly. His divinity is 
hidden from them. See as well the analysis of this passage in A. GoLirzin, St. Symeon 
the New Theologian on the Mystical Life: the Ethical Discourses. Vol. III: Life, Times, 
Theology (Crestwood, NY, 1997) 111-116. 
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ed in the individual.?’ Plotinus fuses Plato and the Stoa in order to produce 
the doctrine that each person is a kosmos noétos, spanning the chasm from 
matter to the One itself.** His successors, the later Neoplatonists, carry on to 
elaborate a vision of reality that is at once an analysis in detail of the «the 
great chain of being», and a dissection of the human psyche as reflecting both 
the structures of the sensory world and the intelligible universe of eternal 
forms.” Certain among these successors, in particular Iamblichus of Chalcis 
and Proclus Diadochus, add the caveat, against Plotinus’ teaching of a poten- 
tially immediate access to the divine, that the soul of itself is incapable of 
making the ascent to divinity, but that it requires the assistance of sacred rites 
and the gods’ gracious condescension in order to bridge the gap between its 
own world and the heavens.*° Later Christian writers, notably the anony- 
mous Syrian who wrote under the name of Dionysius Areopagites, would see 
in this last school of pagan philosophy and its theurgy a point of convergence 
with long-established, Christian teaching that bore on the relationship bet- 
ween public worship and the personal opening up to God’s presence in the 
soul.*! It is very unlikely, I think, that St. Symeon had much of any direct 
exposure to the philosophers, but I think it a certainty that he did know his 
Dionysius, as well, to be sure, as other Church Fathers who both preceded 
and succeeded the Corpus areopagiticum.* 





°7 On the notion of man as microcosm through early Neoplatonism, see A. MEYER, 
Wesen und Geschichte der Theorie von Mikro- und Makrocosmos (Bern, 1900) 1—46. 

78 On the Plotinus’ fusion of Plato and Stoicism, see A. H. ARMsTRONG, An Intro- 
duction to Ancient Philosophy (London, 1963) 175-186. 

>» For the simultaneity of macrocosm and microcosm in later Neoplatonism, see 
S. GersH, From Jamblichus to Erieugena: Studies in the Pseudo-Dionysian Tradition 
(Leiden, 1973) 27-120. 

3° See J. R. Rist, Pseudo-Dionysius, Neoplatonism, and the Weakness of the 
Soul // From Athens to Chartres: Neoplatonism and Medieval Thought / Ed. H. J. Wesr- 
RA (Leiden—New York, 1992) 135-161; and G. SHaw, Theurgy and the Soul: the 
Neoplatonism of Iamblichus (Penn State, 1995) Esp. 237 ff. 

3! On Dionysius’ use of prior, predominantly Syrian-Christian, ascetical ideas 
regarding the co-ordination of litugical worship and the «inner man», see my discus- 
sion in part 4A below, together with A. Gouirzin, Et introibo ad altare dei: The Mys- 
tagogy of Dionysius Areopagita with Special Reference to its Eastern Christian Pre- 
decessors (OscoaAovikn, 1994) (AvdAskta BAatadav, 59) Esp. 349-392; and, for a 
summary account of the same, bem, Liturgy and Mysticism: The Experience of God 
in Eastern Orthodox Christianity // Pro Ecclesia 8.2 (1999) 159-186, esp. 173-185. 

» For argument that St. Symeon did know Dionysius, and appreciate him, see 
A. Gotirzin, Anarchy versus Hierarchy? Dionysius Areopagites, Symeon the New 
Theologian, Nicetas Stethatos, and Their Common Roots in Ascetical Tradition // 
SVTQ 38.2 (1994) 131-179; and bem, Symeon the New Theologian on the Mystical 
Life... 156-173, of which last the present essay is at some points a repetition, at 
others a kind of summation, and at still others an updating. 
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B. The Temple in Old and New Testaments, and in Early Christian 
Literature: The Pattern of Heaven and «Place» of the Divine Presence 


First, however, let me touch — if very sketchily — on the chain of devel- 
opment which leads to Dionysius, and thence to the New Theologian, and 
indeed beyond them both to the end of the Byzantine era, and on to the present 
day. We find its beginnings embedded in the foundational revelation accord- 
ed Israel. Following the definitive manifestation of God to Israel on Sinai and 
the subsequent gift of the covenant, Moses ascends the mountain again at the 
end of Exodus 24. What follows is arguably the climax of the Sinai theopha- 
ny, the revelation of the tabernacle. «Have them make Me a sanctuary so that 
I may dwell among them», God tells Moses, and then adds: «In accordance 
with all that I show you concerning the pattern of the tabernacle and of its 
furniture, so you shall make it» (Ex 25:8-9). From long before Christ, this 
«pattern» revealed to the Lawgiver was assumed to be the heavenly original, 
God’s own temple or palace on high. This is arguably the background of 
Isaiah’s vision in the Jerusalem temple, or of Ezekiel’s visionary restoration 
of city and temple in Ezk 40-48, and it is quite explicit by the time we arrive 
at the apocalyptic literature of the two centuries immediately before Christ.* 
The tabernacle, and then the Temple at Jerusalem, comprise the locus of God’s 
dwelling among His people, the place of the Shekinah, to use the word fa- 
vored by the rabbis for the divine presence. Even with the Second Temple’s 
destruction in A.D. 70, it is still the temple and its accompanying cultus which 
in a sense govern the rabbis’ reconstruction of Jewish life in the Mishnah and 
Talmud. Both popular and esoteric Jewish piety would continue to build on 
biblical precedents linking the Temple with creation, with visionary experi- 
ence, and with the age to come.* 

The idea of the temple is quite as important for Christianity. With an eye 
both to my assigned topic, and to what we have seen Symeon say so far, 
I would venture to state that the idea of the temple is nothing less than central 





3 For the worship of the tabernacle and of the Jerusalem temple as linked even in 
the biblical texts with the worship of heaven, and with the accounts of creation and 
Eden in the opening of Genesis, see R. J. CLirForp, The Cosmic Mountain in Canaan 
and the Old Testament (Cambridge, MA, 1972) Esp. 98—181; M. WEINFELD, Sabbath, 
Temple, and the Enthronement of the Lord — the Problem of the Sitz im Leben of 
Genesis 1, 1—2:3 // Mélanges bibliques et orientaux en ’honneur de M. Henri Ca- 
zelles / Ed. A. Caquot, M. DeLcor (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1981) 501-512; J. LEvENson, 
Sinai and Zion: An Entry into the Jewish Bible (San Francisco, 1985) Esp. 111-184; 
and M. Himmecrars, Ascent to Heaven in Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (Ox- 
ford—NY, 1993) Esp. 9-46. 

* See J. Levenson, The Jerusalem Temple in Devotional and Visionary Experi- 
ence // Jewish Spirituality I: From the Bible to the Middle Ages / Ed. A. GREEN (New 
York, 1988) 32-61; and for latter rabbinic traditions about the Temple, R. Patar, Man 
and the Temple in Ancient Jewish Myth and Ritual (New York, 1967?) Esp. 54-131. 
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for New Testament christology, ecclesiology, and soteriology. The Lord Jesus 
replaces tabernacle and temple as the primary «place» of the divine presence. 
In the Fourth Gospel, He is Himself the Glory or Shekinah Who has «taber- 
nacled among us». He is the Immanuel in Matthew, and His conception in 
Mary Theotokos, as described in Luke 1:35, deliberately echoes the over- 
shadowing of the tabernacle by the divine Glory in the Septuagint wording of 
Exod 40:34. Again in the Gospel of John — but also implied by the false 
witnesses’ accusations against him in the Synoptic Gospels — it is His body 
which is specifically identified with the temple building. Likewise, the as- 
sembly of the believers, the Church, is also temple, as in Eph. 2:20-22 and 
I Peter 2:4—9, the place of the Risen One’s presence and, with Him, of the 
heavenly Zion, as in Heb. 12:18—24, where the faithful are invited to partake 
of the «bread from heaven», the food of the angels. Third, the believer him- 
or herself is called by the Apostle Paul «temple of God» and «temple of the 
Holy Spirit», is summoned by the same to transfiguration «from glory to glo- 
ry», and, in the words of Christ in the Fourth Gospel, is spoken to as having 
already received the same glory as the Son received from the Father «before 
the world was». Elsewhere, in John 7:37—39, the reader is invited to become 
a fount of the living water of the Spirit for others. This image is taken directly 
from the lore of the Temple as the source of the eschatological river of life, 
first appearing in Ezk 47:1 ff. and repeated, inter alia, in the Revelation’s 
portrait of the heavenly city.** I do not think it too much to say that the fa- 
mous — or infamous — Eastern Christian soteriology of deification draws 
ultimately on these traditions of tabernacle and temple, and the scriptural loci 
I have cited in support of them are merely a selection. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to trace the continuities of this theme 
in subsequent Christian literature. Suffice it to say here that the notion of 
temple, whether in reference in Christ, to the Church, or to the believer, fea- 
tures prominently and arguably even centrally in the patristic witness. It is a 
key, for example, to the theology of the martyr as we find the latter in the 
letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch, or in the account of St. Polycarp of Smyr- 
na’s martyrdom a couple of generations later.*° Similarly, the sainted ascetic 





*° For the Old Testament background of the eschatological river flowing from 
the Temple in both John 7:38-39 and Rev 22, 1, see respectively R. Brown, The 
Gospel of John (New York, 1966) (Anchor Bible Commentary, 29) Vol. I. 320-324; 
and J. R. Swete, Revelation (Philadelphia, 1979) 307-311. 

36 Thus see Ignatius, Romans 2, 4, and 8 on himself as a «libation», «God’s wheat», 
and hearkening to the «living water», together with the Letter of the Smyrneans 14— 
15 on Polycarp’s martyrdom, describing the latter in terms of Eucharist and incense 
offering. For the Greek text of both, see Ignace d’ Antioche: Lettres. Martyre de Poly- 
carpe / Ed. P. Camezor (Paris, 1969) (SC, 10) 108, 110-112, 116, and 226-228. On 
the theology of the Christian martyr as drawing on the traditions and language of the 
Temple, see the recent and very important essay by R. D. Younc, In Procession be- 
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as «temple», as site of theophany, appears in a popular mode in the second 
and third-century, apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, and, in a more philosoph- 
ically sophisticated vein, in the early Alexandrians, Clement and Origen.*’ 
The indwelling of the divine glory of Christ in the Spirit, the light of the 





fore the World: Martyrdom as Public Liturgy in Early Christianity (Milwaukee, WI, 
2001) Esp. 3-37; particularly the following from p. 12: «Martyrdom was a ritual... 
understood as both a repetition of baptism or substitute for it, and a sacrifice parallel 
and similar to Christ’s passion and the Eucharist, that is to say, as a redemptive sacri- 
fice. It was the instantiation of the Temple’s new presence among Christians, who 
saw themselves as true Israel and spiritual temples». The emphasis is mine. 

*7 To sample from the Apocryphal Acts in roughly chronological order, see for 
example Thekla’s clothing with fire, i.e., the martyr-ascetic as theophanic, in the Acta 
Pauli et Theclae 34 // Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha / Ed. M. Bonner (Hildesheim, 
1959) II.1, 261:2-4); together with the fragrance of perfumes all around her in 35 
(261:6-7), and the twice-repeated epithet awarded her by her persecutors: hierosylos, 
«desecrator of temples», in 28 (255:9) and 32 (258:8). The name is clearly ironic, 
since in fact Thekla is revealed in chapters 34-35 as, in effect, herself a true temple, in 
opposition to the false temples of the pagans. Second, there are the Acta Thomae, 
chapters 12 (Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha... II.2, 117:1), 94 (207:16-18), and 144 
(251:18-19), especially 94, where the ascetics as «holy temples» are even accorded 
«the authority to forgive sins». In a third example, we find the remarkable description 
of the body of the ascetic, Mariamne, stripped in preparation for martyrdom, as taking 
on the likeness of a «glass ark [kibétos], filled up with light» and surrounded «by a 
cloud of fire», in the fourth-century Acta Phillipi 126 (Acta Apostolorum Apocry- 
pha... II.2, 55, 11 and 26), where the description of the ascetic’s body is obviously 
intended to evoke the Ark of the Covenant as the resting place of the divine Glory, 
such as we find it described in Ex 40:34, or inI K 8, 10-11, together with the «devour- 
ing fire» of the Glory descending on Sinai in Ex 24:16-17, and of course the New 
Testament narratives of Christ’s Transfiguration. In each of these, particularly in the 
first and third, we find the ascetic saint instantiating — to borrow a term from Profes- 
sor Young above, n. 36 — the «form of God». Recall thus Symeon on his own trans- 
formed limbs in Hymns 15 and 16, touched on above in section IIA and nn. 8-10. Here 
is the saint, in short, as conformed to «the body of His [Christ’s] glory» (Phil. 3:21). 
On this theme, the transition in Eastern Christian literature from the outward vision of 
the divine Glory such as we find the latter described in Second Temple era apocalyps- 
es and in later, rabbinic mysticism, to the Christian him- or herself as, in Christ, be- 
coming the «body of the Glory», see A. ORLov, A. Gotitzin, «Many Lamps are Light- 
ened from the One»: Paradigms of the Transformational Vision in the Macarian Homi- 
lies // VC 55 (2001) 281-299, esp. 292 ff. 

For Clement of Alexandria’s Christian gnostic as «temple», see Stromateis V.6 
(GCS 40, 1) and VIL.13 (GCS 58, 25—59:5); and for Origen on the Christian saint as 
God’s city, kingdom, and paradise, as place of the «throne» of the Father and Son (and 
therefore temple), see his De Oratione 25.1 and 3 (KoETESCHAU, Origenes Werke... II. 
359-360). Cf. also Origen’s description of the Christian virgin serving as priest within 
the temple of her body in C. JENkins, Fragments on | Corinthians // JTS 9 (1907/8) 29, 
cited by P. Brown, The Body and Society (New York—Oxford, 1988) 175. 
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world to come, are reflected in the faces and bodies of the saints, from the 
martyrdom of Stephen in Acts 6:15 to the purported account of Motovilov’s 
conversation with Seraphim Sarovsky, and on to the present day. 

When we come to the fourth century and the remarkable prominence of the 
ascetic holy man, we also find that ascetic circles in both Roman and Sassanid 
Mesopotamia are making a concerted and deliberate effort to clarify and coor- 
dinate these different senses of temple. Ephrem Syrus features this coordina- 
tion, especially in his remarkable Hymns on Paradise, as do, in an atmosphere 
charged with a certain background of conflict and tension, the Syriac Liber 
Graduum and the anonymous, Greek collection of homilies attributed tradi- 
tionally to Macarius the Great.** All three, the latter two quite emphatically in 
a couple of places each, insist on the worship of the Church, the liturgical 
assembly, as the necessary «pattern» — hypodeigma in «Macarius’ » words — 
for «what is at work in the soul by grace».” This is no more than a kind of 
restatement, as it were, of the «pattern» revealed to Moses on Sinai, though 
now, in the new dispensation, as the Liber Graduum expressly insists, this 
«pattern» includes a threefold association and mutual reflection: of the exalt- 
ed Lord and the heavenly liturgy, of the visible Church, and of the soul. 


IV. Dionysius and Symeon: 
«Our Hierarchy», Heaven, and the Soul 
A. The Dionysian Hierarchy 


These Syrian writers comprise the relatively immediate, Christian back- 
ground of the mysterious author who wrote under the pseudonym of Dionysi- 





With reference to St. Symeon, it is perhaps of note that the New Theologian ap- 
pears to have had some familiarity with the apocryphal acts, at least according to 
B. KrivocuEIne, Ho anhyperephanos theos: St. Symeon the New Theologian and Early 
Christian Popular Piety // SP 2 (1957) 485-494. 

38 See the «Introduction» by S. Brock to his translation of Ephrem, St.Ephrem 
the Syrian: Hymns on Paradise (Crestwood, NY, 1990), esp. the chart Brock supplies 
on p. 54 setting out the parallels Ephrem assumes between the Paradise Mountain, 
Sinai, the Temple, the Christian assembly at worship, and the individual Christian. 
For the Liber Graduum, see M. Kmosko’s edition in PS II, esp. Mimra 12, columns 
284-304; English translation in S. Brock, The Syriac Fathers on Prayer and the Spiritu- 
al Life (Kalamazoo, MI, 1987) 45-53; and for Macarius, see Homily 52 in H. Ber- 
THOLD’s edition of Collection I, Makarios/Symeon. Reden und Briefe: Die Sammlung 
Ides Vaticanus Graecus 694 (B) (Berlin, 1964) Vol. II. 138-142. For comment on the 
coordination the latter two in particular seek to establish between the worshipping 
assembly and the individual believer, see R. Murray, Symbols of Church and King- 
dom: A Study in Early Syriac Tradition (Cambridge, 1975) Esp. 262—276; and again 
Gouttzin, Et introibo... 368-390. 

° Macarius, Homily 52, BERTHOLD II, 140, lines 7-8. 
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us Areopagites, and who was also the apparent inventor of one of the key- 
words in my assigned title, «hierarchy». Far from comprising a straightfor- 
ward advocacy of what we might call today the ecclesiastical «chain of com- 
mand», or even, in modern Roman Catholic terms, the magisterium, Dionysi- 
us’ notion of hierarchy includes at once our true world, the foretaste of the 
world to come, the reflection of the heavenly liturgy, the milieu of our en- 
counter with Christ (or indeed — as I shall have occasion to note below — 
the body of Christ), and the shaping image or icon of the redeemed human 
being.*” Allow me to elaborate just a little on these points through the cita- 
tion and brief discussion of three texts from his treatise, The Celestial Hier- 
archy. We find his definition of hierarchy in Celestial Hierarchy 3.1: 


Hierarchy is, in my opinion, a sacred order, knowledge, and activity which, 
so far as possible, is in process of being likened to the form of God, [and] 
which leads up in due proportion to illuminations given it by God for [the 
purpose of] the imitation of God.*! 


There are a couple of things I should like to note here. The first is the 
notion of process. Hierarchy, for the inventor of the word, is not a finished 
thing, not static, but a movement, a becoming. Second, this movement has as 
its goal «the form of God», to theoeides, which answers in Dionysian vocabu- 
lary to the biblical phrase, «the image of God», just as «the imitation of God», 
to theomiméton, answers to the divine «likeness». The two terms, in short, 
are intended to recall the eikon and homoidsis of Genesis 1:26.” As a whole 
or collective entity, hierarchy is thus the process of conformity to the image 
and likeness. 

In the following paragraph, Dionysius moves to the divinely-intended ef- 
fect of a hierarchy on each of its members: 


The purpose [skopos] thus of a hierarchy is the likening to, and union with 
God, [the] shaping... [and] perfecting of its members [lit., «celebrants»] as 
divine images [lit., «statues», agalmata], as most transparent and unspot- 
ted mirrors, recipients of the primordial light and divine ray who, once 
filled in sacred manner with the radiance imparted [to them], reflect it in 
turn and without envy to those who come after... [in order thus for each] to 
become, as the scriptures say, «a co-worker with God» [theou synergon 
genesthai], and to show the divine activity shining forth in himself so far 





“° For hierarchy as the Dionysian world, see R. Roques, L’univers dionysien (Par- 
is, 1954) 36-134; and in relation to both the larger universe and the soul, Go.itzin, Et 
introibo... 119-140 and 182-229, respectively. 

“| Celestial Hierarchy 3.1 // PG 3. 164D; critical text in G. Hem, A. River, Cor- 
pus Dionysiacum (Berlin—New York, 1991) 17, lines 3-5. In subsequent citations 
from Dionysius, I shall be including the Migne column number and, in parenthesis, 
reference to the page and line numbers of the critical edition. 

# For texts and discussion, see Goirzin, Et introibo... 110-111. 
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as possible [deixai ten theian energeian en heautdi kata to dynaton ana- 
phainomengn].* 


Here I would like to underline five points. First, there is the formative 
effect of a hierarchy on its members. It «shapes» or «impresses» (apotypoo) 
and «perfects» them. Second, that shaping is itself related to the notion of the 
image. If hierarchy as a whole, as a collective, is a movement toward con- 
formity with the «form of God», then its purpose is likewise to «impress» on 
each of its members the divine image, to make them all and each the perfect- 
ed reflection of God’s form and activity. Third, we note throughout this pas- 
sage the language of light with which the divine form is obviously connected 
and, even, identified. This is the «primordial light», archiphos, and «thear- 
chic ray», thearchiké aktis, which is to shine in the transformed members of a 
hierarchy, and thence, from them, to others. Hierarchy is in the form of God 
as light, and is itself a communication of light, a leaping of light from one 
light-filled being to another, a cascade of light. 

My fourth point concerns the identity of this light and ray. From the very 
beginnings of his labors, which is to say from the first chapters and lines of 
the Celestial Hierarchy, which has been reckoned from antiquity — and 
I think rightly — to be the first in his sequence of treatises, Dionysius identi- 
fies the light which comes to us from «the Father of lights» with the Second 
Person of the Trinity, the «radiance of the Father», Christ.“ It is Jesus, he 
tells us at a number of points, who is the origin (arché) and being (ousia) of 
both the angels’ hierarchy and of our own.* That light which comes leaping 
down the serried ranks, the «form of God» to which a hierarchy’s members 
are conformed, which they and their hierarchy are called individually and 
collectively to embody, is Christ. Put another way, that which Dionysius is 
seeking to express in his to us rather odd and difficult vocabulary, is the 
scriptural understanding of the Church as «the body of Christ». 

This brings me to my fifth point: whether Dionysius has in mind the so-to- 
speak Church of the angels, the «heavenly hierarchy», or the Church on earth, 
which he calls «our hierarchy», he always means worship, the liturgy. In Ce- 
lestial Hierarchy 1.3, arguably the most important passage in his entire cor- 
pus in as much as it supplies the great frame for what is to follow, he explains 
how Christ provides us with «access» (prosagogé) to the Father and fellow- 
ship with the heavenly liturgy of the angels: 


It would not be possible for the human intellect to be ordered with that 
immaterial imitation of the heavenly minds unless it were to use the mate- 
rial guide that is proper to it, reckoning the visible beauties as reflections 





8 Celestial Hierarchy 3.2, 165AB (17:10-18:16). 

* Tbid. 1.1-2, 120B—-121A (7:3-11). 

*® See, e.g., Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 1.1, 372A (64:1-2), for Jesus as the «origin 
[arché], being [ousia] and most divine power [dynamis] of every hierarchy». 
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of the invisible splendor, the perceptible fragrances as impressions of the 
intelligible distributions, the material lights an image of the immaterial gift 
of light, the sacred and extensive teachings [of the scriptures] [as an im- 
age] of the intellect’s intelligible fulfillment, the exterior ranks [of clergy 
and laity] [as an image] of the harmonious and ordered state [hexis] [of the 
intellect] which is set in order for divine things, and [our partaking] of the 
most divine Eucharist [an image] of participation in Jesus.” 


The physical elements of the Church’s worship — here the beauty of the 
sanctuary, candles, lamps, incense, scripture readings, etc. — all convey spiri- 
tual reality. The very ordering of clergy and laity in, presumably, the sanctu- 
ary and nave comprises a suggestion of the well-ordered, that is, virtuous 
soul. All is icon or symbol of a pervasive, unseen reality, the joining of heav- 
en, earth and the soul, which is summed up at the end of the passage with the 
references to the Eucharist and to Christ. 

Does the conjunction of Eucharist and «symbol» mean that Dionysius 
holds a doctrine of the eucharistic presence which reads the latter as less than 
«real»? The point has been debated by others, and one recent book has sharp- 
ly contrasted Dionysius’ language of symbol with St. Symeon’s sacramental 
realism, but I am less convinced that the latter is so very different from the 
Areopagite.*” To be sure, Symeon never calls the Eucharist a «symbol», but 
this is only to say that he is obedient to one of the results of the Iconoclast 
controversy, over two and half centuries after Dionysius, which was to forbid 
the application of the words «symbol» or «icon» to the consecrated gifts.** In 
substance, however, the two appear to me to be very similar. The bread for 
both is only «bread» unless its unseen reality is perceived, just as divinity is 
concealed in the Virgin’s son. Likewise, in the coordination between the li- 
turgy in heaven, on earth, and in the soul, Dionysius follows the lead at once 
of the late Neoplatonists, in that the human microcosm finds access to God 
only through the forms of traditional worship, and of those Syrian ascetics a 
century before him who had insisted on the necessary linkage between what 





“© Celestial Hierarchy 1.3, 121C-124A (8:19-9:6). 

‘7 See P. E. Rorem, Biblical and Liturgical Symbols within the Pseudo-Dionysian 
Synthesis (Toronto, 1984) 76-77, against sacramental realism in Dionysius and, re- 
sponding to Rorem in defense of a «real presence» in the Dionysian Eucharist, A. Loutu, 
Pagan Theurgy and Christian Sacramentalism in Denys the Areopagite // JTS ns 87 
(1986) 432-438, and Go.irzin, Et introibo... 199-202. For Symeon’s «realism» in 
particular as standing in sharp contrast to Dionysius, see H. ALFEYEv, St. Symeon the 
New Theologian and Orthodox Tradition (Oxford, 2000) 95. 

‘8 On the clear distinction between icon (and symbol), on the one hand, and the 
Eucharist, on the other, drawn by the later icondules, see J. MEYENDorFF, Byzantine 
Theology (Oxford, 1975) 203-204. Prior to the Iconoclast Controversy, however, 
«symbol» appears relatively often with reference to the Eucharist. For examples, see 
G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1972) 1282. 
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one of them, the author of the Liber Graduum, called the «three churches». 
Half a millenium later, St. Symeon is part of the same trajectory. 


B. Echoes of Dionysius in St. Symeon’s Fourteenth Ethical Discourse 


That he was a conscious part of this continuum, and moreover that he 
knew and admired the very passage from the Celestial Hierarchy which I just 
quoted at length, is clear from what I take to be his most important discussion 
of my assigned topic, his fourteenth Ethical Discourse, «On the Feasts and 
their Celebration». The setting he appears to have in mind is the solemn, 
liturgical celebration of one of the decisive moments in the history of salva- 
tion — the Nativity, the Ascension, or the Descent of the Spirit at Pentecost, 
etc. — or else, perhaps, the commemoration in vigil and liturgy of one of the 
great saints, or indeed his own instituted veneration of Symeon the Pious. His 
overall purpose is to remind his readers of the intent and meaning of liturgi- 
cal worship. That purpose is nothing earthly. He begins by questioning eccle- 
siastical solemnities. «How», he asks, can the man who has «seen the Mas- 
ter» and who knows himself as «naked and poor» 


...take pride in beauty, or exalt himself... or pay great attention to the mul- 
titude of candles and lamps, or fragrances and perfumes, or an assembly of 
people, or a rich... table, or boast in the... presence of men who are glori- 
ous upon the earth?” 


These things are all earthly, «here today», he says, «and tomorrow gone». 
The one who is wise therefore looks to what is not visible, «the future [i.e., 
eschatological] events which are present in the rites being celebrated», and, 
doing so, such a person will celebrate the feast «in the Holy Spirit... with 
those who celebrate... in heaven».°° No reckoning of feasts or splendor in 
decoration suffices if one does not realize that the latter do not comprise «the 
true feast, but are rather symbols of the feast». Without that realization, he 
concludes, there is neither «gain nor joy».*! 

St. Symeon certainly does not discourage liturgical solemnities: «God for- 
bid!», he exclaims, and goes on to insist, «On the contrary, I indeed both 
advise and encourage you to do these things, and to do so lavishly!» He does, 
though, want to point how to celebrate properly, and to explain what the 
things done «in types and symbols really mean».» In the course of this expla- 
nation, he displays his debt to the Areopagite. The function, he says, of the 
lamps in the church is «to show you the intelligible gift of light» (recall Dio- 
nysius’ «immaterial gift of light»), and of the fragrances or incense used to 
reveal «the intelligible myrrh», the anointing of the Spirit which «wells up 





* Ethical Discourses XIV, 26-35. 
» Tbid. 35-44. 
5! Tbid. 54-78. 
» Tbid. 87-89. 
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from within», and «rises like sweet-smelling smoke»* (so Dionyius’ «spiri- 
tual distributions»). In Symeon’s further remarks here on the mingled per- 
fumes and incense as reflecting the graced human being, «composed and 
combined», he says, «with the spiritual perfume... the gifts... of the Holy 
Spirit», we might call to mind Dionysius description of the myron in Ecclesi- 
astical Hierarchy IV, where the perfumed oil signals Jesus, «the superessen- 
tial fragrance», Who pervades our being by virtue of the Incarnation.“ 
Stressing that our celebrations here-below are only «a type and shadow 
and symbol» of the heavenly feast, to which latter we can neither add nor 
subtract, Symeon shows nonetheless how we may participate in the celes- 
tial liturgy. As we briefly noted above in reference to the fourth-century Syr- 
ians, and at length with reference to Dionysius on hierarchy, the New Theo- 
logian holds that each Christian is called to reflect the worship of heaven. 
Again, for him as for the others we discussed, the Church at worship is an 
icon at once of heaven and of the new man transfigured in Christ. His series 
of comparisons follows the sequence quoted above from Celestial Hierarchy 
1.3 fairly closely, and, like the latter, concludes with the Eucharist. The lamps 
signify «that light by which the whole world of the virtues is complete», the 
perfumes and incense «the intelligible perfume of the Holy Spirit», the crowds 
of laity «the ranks of the holy angels», friends and dignitaries «all the saints», 
and the groaning board of refreshments «the living bread alone — not that 
which is perceptible and visible, but He Who comes to you in and through 
what is perceptible», and the wine «not... this visible wine, but that which 
appears as wine, yet is perceived by the intellect as the blood of God, light 
inexpressible».°° The order is a little different from Dionysius, whose lights 
precede the perfumes, while Symeon’s crowds and dignaries representing 
angels and saints do not quite match up to the orders of clergy signifying the 
inner order of the virtuous soul, but the New Theologian overall does seem 
clearly to be echoing the Areopagite. The thinking behind both is surely very 
close as well: the Church’s liturgy connects us with the angels and with Christ 





3 Ethical Discourses XIV, 93-121. 

** Thus compare Ethical Discourses XIV, 121-139, with Dionysius’ Ecclesiasti- 
cal Hierarchy 4.3.4, 477C-480A (98:23—99:14) on the myron as symbol of the incar- 
nate Christ. Relatedly, see also 4.3.1, 476A (96:23-97:1), where Dionysius declares 
that holy people themselves «are divine images [agalmata] of the most divine fra- 
grance», and recall the use of agalma above in Celestial Hierarchy 3.2, together with 
my fourth sense of the phrase, «body of Christ», and its meaning for Symeon dis- 
cussed in II B above, and as reflecting the traditions of temple and vision touched on 
in II B above, together with nn. 36 and 37. Here we might recall the prominence 
Dionysius assigns the Transfiguration as foretaste of the eschatological transforma- 
tion in Divine Names 1.4, cited below, section IV B, and n. 60. 

*® Ethical Discourses XIV, 176-178. 

°° Ibid. 144-223. 
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while, at the same time, it reflects the soul in union with God. Recalling my 
remarks above on the «form» of «our hierarchy», in Dionysius’ terms, it is 
also clear that the liturgy for Symeon, too, is more than simply a reflection. It 
enables union with God, accomplishes it. Properly understood, it shapes the 
soul. That proper understanding comes through «perception and knowledge», 
says Symeon, by means of the «intelligible eye of the soul».°’ Likewise, for 
Dionysius in Ecclesiastical Hierarchy Ul and elsewhere, the spiritual senses 
are given through the sacraments. It is Baptism, he tells us, which formed 
him, and allowed him to discern rightly, just as the Eucharist is the «sacra- 
ment of sacraments», the gathering up — synaxis — of the collective and the 
individual into Christ.** Similarly, Symeon remarks at the end of his dis- 
course that, if one allows oneself so to be formed, and thus celebrates the 
feast and partakes worthily 


of the divine mysteries, all your life will be to you one single feast. And not 
a feast, but the beginning of a feast and a single Passover [lit., pascha]: the 
passage and emigration from what is seen to what is sensed by the intel- 
lect, to that place where every shadow and type, and all the present sym- 
bols, come to an end... rejoicing eternally in the most pure sacrifice, in 
God the Father and the co-essential Spirit, always seeing Christ and being 
seen by Him, ever being with Christ... than Whom nothing is greater in the 
Kingdom of God... Amen.” 


I cannot resist adding that the New Theologian here recalls Dionysius on 
at least a couple of other occasions. The first occurs in Divine Names 1.4, 
where the sequence «now... then... now» punctuates a discussion of the rela- 
tionship obtaining between the life of the Christian in this world and in the 
eschaton, a sequence that notes the contrast while affirming an essential com- 
munion between the two moments that is mediated by the liturgy, and the 
Areopagite goes on to assert that, even in the present life, one may be caught 





°? Ethical Discourses XIV, 223-247; and cf. Dionysius’ deployment of hyp’opsin 
in Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 3.3.10, 440B (90:10); 12, 444A (92:17-18); 13, 444C 
(93:14—-16); and his use of «recognize», epigignosko (in participial form, «recogniz- 
ing), in 3.3.15, 445B (94:12-13), together with my argument for these passages as 
signifying a «real presence», in GoLiTzin, Et introibo... 199-202. See also my re- 
marks on Symeon relative to «recognition» of the Presence above in section II B and 
notes 26, and 47-48, and below, n. 58. 

58 For Baptism as allowing the author to see (spiritually), see Ecclesiastical Hierar- 
chy 3.1, 425AB (80: 1-4); for the formation of the organs of spiritual perception within 
the womb of the Church, see Ibid. 2.2.3, 400AB (74:15—75:9) and 3.3.6, 432D (85:11— 
21); and for the deployment of synaxis/synago as signifying both individual and collec- 
tive «gathering» and reconciliation, see Ibid. 3.1, 424CD (97:9-12) and 3.3.8, 437A 
(88:13-18), respectively. On the Macarian Homilist’s similar use of synago and like 
terms derived from, or referring to the liturgy, see Gotitzin, Et introibo... 380-385. 

» Ethical Discourses 14:280-293. 
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up into the reality of the world to come.” The second occasion is a passage in 
Epistle 9, seldom if ever noted in Dionysian scholarship, on the eschatologi- 
cal banquet of the saints, where, Dionysius says, 


It is Jesus Himself Who gladdens them and leads them to the table, Who 
serves them, Who grants them everlasting rest, Who bestows and pours 
out on the them the fullness of beauty.” 


Over acentury before Dionysius, and long before Symeon, the Liber Grad- 
uum put the relationship perhaps most clearly of all. Christ gave us the visi- 
ble order of the Church, writes the unknown author, so that 


by starting from these visible things [1.e., the visible liturgy], and provided 
our bodies become temples and our hearts altars, we might find ourselves 
in their heavenly counterparts... migrating there and entering in while we 
are still in this visible church...” 


Note here the «migration», so like Symeon’s «emigration» just above, and 
intimately related, I think, to the famous Dionysian «ecstasy», together with 
the emphasis all three writers place on this «passage» as both eschatological 
hope and — if only momentarily — present possibility. 


V. Concluding Remarks: Tensions within a Shared Continuum 


St. Symeon claimed throughout his active life that he was doing no more 
that re-affirming the Tradition, «the teachings of the Master and the Apostles 
that some have perverted». With regard to the theme I was assigned for this 
conference, the relationship between the spiritual life and the hierarchical 
church, I think that his claim is just. On the theme of hierarchy, he is occa- 
sionally contrasted by modern scholars with that other writer who featured 
prominently in this paper, Dionysius Areopagites, though the same scholars 
are then very puzzled when obliged to confront the extraordinarily prominent 
Dionysian presence in Symeon’s passionately devoted disciple, biographer, 
editor, and all-round champion, Nicetas Stethatos.~ To be sure, we must al- 
low that Nicetas was a thinker in his own right, but I believe — and hope that 





® Divine Names 1.4, 592BC (criticial text by B. R. SucHLA, Corpus Dionysiacum 
I: De Divinibus Nominibus (Berlin, 1990) 114:7-115:5); and, for comment on this 
passage, A. Gouitzin, On the Other Hand // SVTQ 34.4 (1990) 305-323, esp. 310- 
316. 

6! Epistle 9.5, 1113A (HEIL, Ritter, 206:5—7). 

®° Mimro 12.2; PS III 288:20—289:8. ET: Brock, 46—47 (emphasis added). 

% Catechetical Discourses 34:248-263. 

6 See most recently ALFEYEV, Symeon the New Theologian... 275, n. 9. For Ni- 
cetas as, to the contrary, carrying on Symeon’s thought in most key respects, includ- 
ing an appreciation for the Areopagite, see GoLiTzin,«Anarchy versus Hierarchy...; 
and 1pbeM, «Earthly Angels and Heavenly Men»... 
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I have shown, at least to some extent — that the gap between the «mystical 
anarchist», Symeon, and Dionysius, «the unilateral theoretician of hierarchy», 
is more apparent than real.® For both the New Theologian and the inventor 
of the word, «hierarchy», the latter is first and foremost the revealed form of 
worship, whose literary history begins in the Torah of Israel and culminates 
in the Church’s Gospel. To that revealed form, or «pattern», to borrow from 
the language of Exodus 25:9, both writers are utterly loyal. They both under- 
stand it, moreover, as itself revelatory and formative, and thus of immediate 
and inescapable relevance to the inner, spiritual life. The «pattern» of heaven 
is manifested in it, and so also is the form of the soul transformed. It is, for 
both, the Incarnate Word’s communication of Himself. It is the expression of, 
and participation in, His risen body, the reality of the world to come. Both 
writers are also in this regard faithful witnesses to prior Tradition, in particu- 
lar to the ascetical literature of the fourth century and even well before. 

The one area where we do find a significant difference between Symeon 
and Dionysius lies in the latter’s persistent — if not perfectly consistent — 
effort to assimilate the figure of the ascetical holy man to that of the bishop. 
The spiritual father, the geron of early and later monastic literature, is — most 
of the time — identified with the «hierarch».% Symeon, of course, betrays no 
such ambivalence, nor, to the best of my knowledge, do any of his monastic 
predecessors and successors. St. Maximus the Confessor’s Mystagogy simply 
ignores this attempted Dionysian equivalence, as do such later monastic ad- 
mirers of Dionysius as Nicetas, Gregory Palamas, and Nicholas Cabasilas. 
The monks charitably and — so far as I can tell — uniformly ignore the Are- 
opagite’s obvious sin against truth here. In contrast, and beginning with Dio- 
nysius’ earliest known commentator, the bishop John of Scythopolis, Eastern 
bishops have tended universally to applaud it, while simultaneously ignoring 
(as does John of Scythopolis himself) the inner reading of «hierarch» and 
«hierarchy», which is to say, the application — also fully intended by Diony- 
sius — of these terms to the life of the soul.® This bifurcated reception of the 
Corpus dionysiacum in the East is an amusing if little-noted fact, just one 





® T am quoting J. Koper, in the latter’s Introduction // Syméon le nouveau théo- 
logien: Hymnes... 60-61, n. 2. 

% See, for example, Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 1.3, 373C (66:4—6), on the hierarch 
as an «inspired and divine man». On the other hand, there is no stated equation with 
the bishop in Dionysius’ description of the «divine man» and «temple of the Holy 
Spirit» who acts as «physician» of others in 3.3.7, 433C (86:7—16), nor in his use of 
the imagery of spiritual fatherhood and sonship as illustrative of the Trinity in Divine 
Names 2.8, 645C (Sucuia, 132:5—-13). 

*7 On Scythopolis’ increased emphasis on the bishop’s role, see P. E. RorEM, 
J. LaMorEAvX, John of Scythopolis and the Dionysian Corpus: Annotating the Areopagite 
(Oxford—New York, 1998) 62-64. For later examples of the tensions between «epis- 
copal» and «monastic readings» of Dionysius, see GoLitzin, Et introibo... 401-413. 
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more instance, if the reader will, of that long-standing tension between charis- 
matic and intstitutional authority which I, following many others before me, 
read as an inescapable fact of the Church’s life in statu via.® 

I therefore have to admit that I have not completely solved the dichotomy 
implied in my assigned title, but then I believe that no one has, or can — at 
least, on this side of the eschaton. «Hierarchy» understood simply as «author- 
ity», the «chain of command», as I put it earlier, is indeed largely foreign to 
St. Symeon. But, if understood as «Church», as «liturgy», and if it includes 
the notion of the latter as essential, revealed, and a force which shapes the 
soul, then «hierarchy» has the New Theologian’s definite seal of approval. It 
is in his blood and breath, part of the very fabric of that new reality in Christ 
to which his entire life was given in witness, and which he understood as 
summed up in the person of the transfigured saint. 

Of course, it was precisely his emphasis on the charismatically endowed 
elder which led to the New Theologian’s conflict with Stephen of Nicomedia 
and the patriarchal chancery, which is to say, with hierarchy in the modern, 
impoverished sense. Yet, in at least one passage, we find him speaking of the 
succession of holy elders in terms which recall, almost verbatim, Dionysius 
on hierarchy as a cascade of light: 


The intelligible orders of the higher powers are illumined by God from the 
first order to the second, and from there to all the others in the same way, 
until the divine light passes through them all. The saints, too, are illumined 
in the same way by the divine angels, and, as they are bound up and joined 
together in the bond of the Spirit, they become their [the angels’ ] equals in 
honor and emulate them. These saints themselves come after the saints who 
preceded them, and from generation to generation they join [their predeces- 
sors] through the practice of God’s commandments. Like them, they are en- 
lightened and receive this grace of God by participation. They become just 
like a golden chain, with each of them a link, bound to all the preceding 
saints in faith, love, and good works... one single chain in one God... 


A few years ago Bishop Kallistos Ware cited these lines in order to illus- 
trate the idea of a second kind of «apostolic succession», one which exists 





8 Murray makes much the same point about the Liber Graduum and Macarian 
Homilies in his Symbols of Church and Kingdom... 275-276. See also on this ten- 
sion in ecclesial life, J. MEYENDORFF’s essays, «The Holy Spirit as God», and «St. 
Basil, the Church, and Charismatic Leadership», in IpbeM, The Byzantine Legacy in 
the Orthodox Church (Crestwood, NY, 1982) 162-163 and 204-215, respectively. 

®° Chapters 3.4, 5—19. Compare St. Symeon’s language here, especially his open- 
ing sentence, with Dionysius in Celestial Hierarchy 8.2, 240D (HEI, Ritter, 34:14— 
16), on the «hierarchic law» of transmission from «firsts» through «seconds», and 
esp. with 13.3, 301A (44:20—24), on the passage of the divine «gift of light», photo- 
dosia, through the «firsts» to those below. Cf. also the passage from Palladius cited 
in n. 71 below. 
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alongside the «visible succession» of the bishops, and which consists of the 
«spiritual fathers and mothers in each generation of the Church».” The 
bishop’s point is a very important one. In its acknowledgement of two suc- 
cessions, it directs us back at once to the broader sense of hierarchy which 
Ihave been trying to sketch, and to that tension which exists within it, of 
which tension we might further admit that SS. Symeon and Dionysius repre- 
sent different poles. Still, and by way of a last word, I should like to underline 
a couple of points which I think do much to soften this apparent polarity. 
First, there is the commonality of expression which I think the New Theolo- 
gian consciously shares with Dionysius. He at least, if not his students over 
the past century, understands that both he and the Areopagite are witnesses 
to, and in fact speaking out of, a common liturgical and ascetico-mystical 
tradition. Allow me to add just one more, little historical datum in support of 
this assertion. It is a fact that the description of a chain of divinely-inspired 
teaching, and therefore of successively graced individuals, in terms moreo- 
ver which recall quite precisely both Dionysius a century later and Symeon 
much later still, shows up full-blown in Palladius of Heliopolis’ letter to Lau- 
sus the chamberlain, prefacing the former’s Lausiac History.” The latter work 
comprises, of course, a signally important testimony to the elders of early 
monasticism, and was written by no less than a disciple of arguably the most 
important theoretician of the spiritual life in the long tradition of the East, 
Evagrius Ponticus. Second, we have seen that this chain of saints, the succes- 
sion of so-to-speak realized images of God in Christ, is not possible for St. 
Symeon without the other three senses of the phrase, «body of Christ»; and 
therefore that he requires, and assumes as a matter of course, the full and 
original sense of «hierarchy» as I have sought to outline the latter here. 


ABSTRACT 


The article deals with the analysis of Simeon the New Theologian's thoughts 
on the Church which was profoundly influenced by the ideas of Dionysius the 
Areopagite. The study concludes with a discussion of Symeon’s fourteenth Ethi- 
cal Discourse where the impress of Dionysius’ treatises on the hierarchies is per- 
haps at its clearest. 





7 KaLListos WARE, «Forward» to Irenée HAUSHERR, Spiritual Direction in the Early 
Christian East / Tr. A. GyTHIEL (Kalamazoo, 1990) vii. 

” «For the God of all alone is untaught... all others are taught, since they are made 
and created. The first order of beings have their learning from the most high Trinity; 
the second learns from the first, the third from the second. Those who are higher in 
knowledge teach the lower. Palladius of Heliopolis, The Lausiac History /Ed.C. BUTLER 
(Cambridge, 1903) Vol. II. 7. Iam quoting the English translation by R. T. MEYER, 
The Lausiac History (New York, 1964) (Ancient Christian Writers, 34) 21. 
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DIONYSIUS AREOPAGITES: 
A CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM? 


I. Introduction: A Controversial Figure 


The mysterious author who wrote under the name of Dionysius the Are- 
opagite sometime around the turn of the sixth century has been the subject of 
theological and scholarly controversy for half a millenium.' With a few re- 
cent exceptions, this controversy has been limited to the Christian West. It 
began properly with Martin Luther’s explicit dismissal of «Dionysius» (whom 
henceforth I shall refer to without the inverted commas) as plus platonizans 
quam christianizans, «more a Platonist than a Christian», and his warning to 
«stay away from that Dionysius, whoever he was!» I am myself expert in 
neither the Reformation generally nor Luther in particular, but I think it not 
inaccurate to say that he read Dionysius as perhaps the advocate par excel- 
lence of a theologia gloriae, which is to say, a theological perspective which 
effectively makes superfluous the Incarnation and atoning death of God the 
Word, and which does so because it assumes that the human mind of itself is 
capable, at least in potential, of achieving direct contact with the deity. The 
great doctor of the Reform saw this pernicious attitude, so in opposition to 
his own theologia crucis, as especially embodied in the little Dionysian trea- 
tise, The Mystical Theology, which he read as an example less of truly Chris- 
tian piety than of an appeal to the autonomous human intellect, hence: «Shun 
like the plague that Mystical Theology and other such works!» Ever since 
Luther, though here I should add that I am over-simplifying somewhat, Di- 
onysius has been by and large a «non-starter» for Protestant theology and 
devotion, while Protestant scholarship, in so far as it deals with him at all, 
remains generally — or even emphatically — unsympathetic.’ 





'T will be referring to the Greek text of Dionysius in two editions, PG 3, with the 
column numbers, and, in parenthesis, the page and line numbers of the recent critical 
edition: Corpus Dionysiacum. Vol. I: De divinibus nominibus / Ed. B. R. Sucuia (Ber- 
lin—New York, 1990), and Corpus Dionysiacum, Vol. II, containing the rest of the 
corpus, including the treatises on the hierarchies, the Mystical Theology, and the Epis- 
tles, ed. by G. Hem and A. M. Rirrer (Berlin—New York, 1991). Unless otherwise 
stated, I shall be using the flowing and elegant — though theologically flawed — Pseudo- 
Dionysius: The Complete Works / Tr. C. LruBHEID, ed. P. E. Rorem (New York, 1987). 

* On the Protestant reception, see the admirable summary essay by K. FROEHLICH, 
Pseudo-Dionysius and the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century // Pseudo-Dionysi- 
us: The Complete Works... 33-46. 
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The Roman Catholic approach to the Areopagite is somewhat different. 
During the Middle Ages, from the twelfth and especially the thirteenth centu- 
ries on, he was widely popular, even sensationally so. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
so I understand, quotes him nearly as often as Scripture, something over a 
thousand times. Apologists for papal authority saw in his treatises on the 
hierarchies, The Celestial and The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, apostolic-era 
support for the vision of church order they were seeking to establish and 
defend. The mystics of the late medieval Rhineland and of England (e.g., 
Meister Eckhardt and the author of The Cloud of Unknowing), and later on 
the great spiritual writers of Counter-Reformation Spain, such as SS Theresa 
of Avila and especially John of the Cross, were likewise well-disposed to 
Dionysius, especially, once more, to his Mystical Theology. Yet, it is also the 
case that Dionysius was never approached so-to-speak in toto by any of his 
medieval and post-medieval, Western admirers (or detractors, for that mat- 
ter). Rather, bits of his thought — for example, the appeal of his long treatise 
on The Divine Names, with its exitus-reditus scheme of creation and return to 
God, to Thomas and other masters of speculative divinity, or the notion of 
hierarchy to the canonists, or the Mystical Theology to the enthusiasts of 
mystical piety — were broken-off and applied, as it were, piecemeal to the 
several interests of his different admirers. Put briefly, it is an effectively frac- 
tured Dionysius that we find at the end of the Western Middle Ages, with 
larger or smaller chunks of his oeuvre tacked on to — or, as with Aquinas, 
assimilated with magisterial elegance into — an already well-established and 
secure theological Gestalt.* With the Reformation and its aftermath, Catho- 
lic attention shifts into a defensive mode, and the Areopagite becomes one 
element among many — though not a very important one — in the to and fro 
of debate over the sources and witnesses to tradition. Catholic interest at this 
point is focused chiefly on defending what we now recognize as indefensi- 
ble: the apostolic-era provenance of these writings. The advent of modern 
scholarship, particularly the past century or so, has meant that Catholic schol- 
ars, with some notable exceptions, have become generally much more am- 
bivalent, and on occasion actively hostile, toward the Corpus Dionysiacum.* 

What we do not find practically anywhere is much of any true sense of the 
Dionysian writings as a whole, i.e., what they were, and what they were try- 





> See J. LecLercg, Influence and noninfluence of Dionysius in the Western Mid- 
dle Ages // Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete Works... 25-34; A. Loutu, Denys the 
Areopagite (Wilton, 1989) 121-126; tbem, The Influence of Denys the Areopagite on 
Eastern and Western Spirituality in the 14th Century // Sob/ECR 4 (1982) 185-200; 
and P. E. Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commentary to the Texts and an Introduction 
to their Influence (Oxford—New York, 1993), which touches throughout on Diony- 
sius’ appropriation by the medieval Latin West, if from a perspective not at all friend- 
ly to Dionysius himself. 

* See the scholars discussed in the section following. 
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ing to say, and to whom. I shall argue in the essay following that the chief 
reason we find no conflict over them in the Christian East, or at least not until 
the influence of Western scholarship during the twentieth century, is because 
that was their original milieu. Dionysius is an Eastern Christian writer and, 
moreover, a monastic one.* He wrote to and for monks, and monks in turn — 
Eastern ones, at least — have always recognized that fact. They understood 
him then, and in general they still understand him now, because he and they 
shared common concerns and a common theological, liturgical, and spiritual 
Gestalt. This is then my thesis statement for the remarks which follow, and 
which I offer as a kind of introit into the «mind» of the Dionysian corpus.°® 


Il. Three Question Marks and Three «Nots»: 
A Brief Look at over a Century of Dionysian Scholarship 


The title of my essay, «Dionysius Areopagita: a Christian mysticism», 
question mark, should therefore really be followed by three question marks. 
It is widely, though not universally, held that the author of the Corpus Diony- 
siacum was not only not the Dionysius the Areopagite of Acts 17:34, who 
shows up as one of the very few prizes carried off by St. Paul following the 
latter’s sermon at the altar of the «Unknown God» on Mars Hill, but that he 
was also neither really a Christian, nor a mystic. 

With the first «not» I must agree. The first clearly datable reference to the 
Dionysian corpus comes to us from the minutes of the colloquium, between 
opponents and defenders of the Council of Chalcedon, convoked by the Em- 
peror Justinian in 532 in order to put an end to the quarrel over christology, or 
at least so the emperor hoped. The hope was in vain, as it turned out, but in 
the course of discussion the anti-Chalcedonians cited one Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite who, they said, had lent apostolic-era approval to their position on the 
single nature of the incarnate Word by writing in his fourth epistle of Christ’s 
«single, divine-human activity». Metropolitan Hypatius of Ephesus, speak- 
ing for the pro-Chalcedonian side, replied tartly that, since none of the earlier 
fathers had mentioned this «apostolic source», he was not about to admit it 





> This is a point not generally appreciated in the scholarly literature. There is one 
only article, to my knowledge, devoted to Dionysius’ concept of the monk: R. RoquEs, 
Eléments pour une théologie de 1’ état monastique chez Denys 1’ Aréopagite // Théo- 
logie de la vie monastique (Paris, 1961) 283-314, which is excellent as a summary of 
the Dionysian text, but entirely insensitive to its roots in Christian Syria. I must con- 
fess that I am nearly unique in drawing attention to the latter, and quite unique in 
stressing it as I do. 

°It is also a kind of offering to my father in God, Aimilianos, retired abbot of the 
monastery of Simonos Petras, Mount Athos, who provided me with my essential 
insights into the Dionysian mind. 
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into evidence, either.’ In spite of the good Metropolitan’s hesitations, Diony- 
sius proved to be an immediate «hit» in the Chalcedonian and even Nestorian 
(!) worlds as well. The terms he invented, such as most notably the word, 
«hierarchy», and the phrase, «mystical theology», spread with remarkable 
speed.® Ten or twenty years after the colloquium, Bishop John of Scythopolis 
in Palestine would write the Scholia on the corpus which cemented its reputa- 
tion and which have accompanied it ever since.? Even sooner, perhaps con- 
temporaneously with or even a little before the colloquium, a certain Sergius 
of Reshaina would translate Dionysius into Syriac, where he immediately shows 
up in the writings of the rather strange, Syrian Christian mystic, Stephen bar 
Sudaili.'° In the following century the greatest theologian of the later Byzan- 
tine era, the monk and saint Maximus the Confessor, would hold Dionysius in 
the highest regard. The Areopagite appears everywhere in Maximus’ oeuvre, 
as he does in that of John Damascene a century later.'! 





7 Acta Concilium Oecumenicorum / Ed. E. Scuwartz (1914) IV.2, 173:13-18. 

5 See, e.g., J. STIGLMAYR, Uber die Termini Hierarch und Hierarchia // ZKT 22 
(1898) 180-187. 

° See B. R. Sucuia, Die sogennanten Maximus-Scholien des Corpus Dionysia- 
cum Areopagiticum // NAG (1980) 31-66; bem, Eine Redaktion der griechischen 
Corpus Dionysiacum im Umkreis des Johannes von Skythopolis, des Verfassers von 
Prolog und Scholien. Ein dritter Beitrag zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Corpus 
Dionysiacum // NAG (1985) 1-18; and, most recently and accessibly, P. E. Rorem, 
J. C. LaMoreaux, John of Scythopolis and the Dionysian Corpus: Annotating the 
Areopagite (Oxford, 1998) Esp. 7-45. 

'© On the Syriac transmission of Dionysius, see J.-M. Hornus, Le corpus dionys- 
ien en Syriaque // ParOr | (1970) 69-93; G. Wiessner, Zur Handschriftentiberliefer- 
ung der syrischer Fassung des Corpus Dionysiacum // NAG (1972) 165-216; and 
again SUCHLA, Die sogennanten Maximus-Scholien... 35-36. On Sergius of Reshaina 
and Dionysius, see P. SHERWooD, Sergius of Reshaina and the Syriac Versions of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius // SE 4 (1952) 174-184; and for a French translation of Sergius’ 
own remarks on his translation, bem, Mimro de Serge de ReSayna sur la vie spiritu- 
elle // OrSyr 5-6 (1960) 433-457, (1961) 95-115 and 121—156. On Sergius as possi- 
ble author of the Areopagitica, see R. A. ArrHuR, A New Interpretation of the Con- 
text and Purpose of the Pseudo-Dionysian Corpus. Unpub. D. Phil. dissertation (Kings 
College, University of London, 1998) Esp. 123-127 and 191-192; and as arguing for 
a close relation between Stephen bar Sudaili and Dionysius, bem, A Sixth-Century 
Origenist: Stephen bar Sudaili and his Relationship with Pseudo-Dionysius // SP 
XXXV (2001) 369-373. For a translation and introduction to Stephen bar Sudaili, 
see F. S. Marsu (ed. and trans.), The Book which is called The Book of the Holy 
Hierotheus with Extracts from the Prolegomena and Commentary of Theophilus of 
Antioch and from the «Book of Extracts» and other Works of Gregory Bar-Hebraeus 
(London, 1927). 

" On Dionysius’ presence in Maximus, see L. THUNBERG, Microcosm and Medi- 
ator: The Theological Anthropology of Maximus the Confessor (Chicago, 19957) 
throughout, though esp. 192-195, 408-410, 413-418, 423-426; P. M. Blowers, Exe- 
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If 532 provides the ad quem of the Areopagitica, the a quo is usually set at 
487, the death of the pagan Neoplatonist philosopher, Proclus Diadochus. 
Here we arrive at the question mark over Dionysius’ Christianity. An anony- 
mous scholiast of Dionysius had noticed, along with others, the strong resem- 
blances — not to say occasional word for word matches — between Proclus 
and the disciple of St. Paul, Dionysius. The scholiast argued that the pagan 
had cribbed from the Christian master.'* Over thirteen hundred years later, in 
1895 to be exact, two German scholars, Josef Stigimayer and Hugo Koch, 
simply reversed the relationship: Dionysius was dependent on Proclus, not 
only in the former’s account of evil in Divine Names IV:18-33, where the 
match is nearly exact, but, as Koch was successfully to demonstrate five years 
later, in many other places as well.'? Modern scholarship on Dionysius dates 
properly from these two German scholars. The discussion ever since has fo- 
cused on the nature of Dionysius’ undoubted relationship to late Neoplaton- 
ism and, following from that, the matter of his ostensible allegiance to the 
faith of St. Paul and the Gospels. To borrow from Tertullian: given the mas- 
sive presence of «Athens» in Dionysius’ thought, was there any real room — 
aside from purely verbal acknowledgements — for «Jerusalem»? Put another 
way: to what degree was (and is) late Neoplatonism compatible with Christi- 
anity, and how successful was Dionysius in making the match? 

These questions also mark the end of scholarly consensus, as is very clear 
from the various candidates who have been advanced over the past hundred 
years for the authorship of the corpus. They range from Orthodox writers to 
«Monophysites» to pagans, though none of these proposals has ever succeed- 
ed in persuading anyone save its particular scholarly advocate.'* We simply 





gesis and Spiritual Pedagogy in Maximus the Confessor: An Investigation of the Quaes- 
tiones ad Thalassium (Notre Dame, 1991) Esp. 11-12, 184-185, 252—253; and the two 
essays by Y. DE ANDIA on Maximus, and on John Damascene by A. Loutu, in Y. DE 
AnpiA (ed.), Denys I’ Aréopagite et sa posterité en Orient et en Occident (Paris, 1997). 

2 PG 4. 21D. 

SH. Kocu, Proklus als Quelle des Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita in der Lehre 
von Bosen // Ph 54 (1895) 438-454; ineM, Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita in seinen 
Beziehungen zum Neuplatonismu und Mysterienweses (Mainz, 1900); and J. SticL- 
MAYR, Der Neuplatoniker Proklos als Vorlage des sog. Dionysius Areopagita in der 
Lehre vom Ubel // HJ 16 (1895) 253-273 and 721-748. See also the latter’s equally 
important article, Das Aufkommen der Ps.-Dionysischen Schriften und ihr Eindrun- 
gen in die christliche Literatur bis zum Lateranconcil 649. Ein zweiter Beitrag zur 
Dionysius Frage // TV Jahresbericht des offentlichen Privatgymnasiums an der Stelle 
matutina zu Feldkirch (Feldkirch, 1895), which places the Dionysian corpus in Syro- 
Palestine at the turn of the sixth century. 

“ For a listing of the various attempts to identify Dionysius with one or another 
figure in pagan or Christian antiquity, see A. Gouirzin, Et introibo ad altare dei: The 
Mystagogy of Dionysius Areopagita (Oscoadovikn, 1994) (AvdAekta BAatédov, 
59) 24-25. 
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do not know who Dionysius was, nor, barring new evidence, will we ever 
know. We do know roughly the region which he writes from, Syria-Palestine, 
but we cannot pinpoint it more exactly. These factors, the anonymity, the 
only very approximate location, and the near half-century between 487 and 
532, make it next to impossible to agree — borrowing a phrase from biblical 
scholarship — on Dionysius’ Sitz im Leben. Why was he writing at all? for 
whom? What, as we say nowadays, was his agenda? To these I would add: 
why was he so readily and enthusiastically received in the Christian East? 

The answers to my questions differ among scholars along lines that match 
the spectrum of proposed authors. For those of Reformed or Lutheran back- 
ground, from Bishop Anders Nygren in the 1930’s to Professor Paul Rorem 
in the 80’s and 90’s, Dionysius is at best a failed Christian, if not a pagan wolf 
in Christian sheep’s clothing. Nygren, indeed, sees in the reception of the 
corpus proof that the Christian world had already and for far too long been 
drinking much too deeply at Plato’s well. That the Medieval West would 
follow the East —much later and a little disjointedly (recall my remarks 
above) — in receiving Dionysius with, if anything, even greater enthusiasm, 
served the Swedish bishop as proof for the need for Luther’s rediscovery of 
Galatians and the Reformation’s recovery of Pauline Christianity.'> While 
this confessional, not to say polemical, current is nearly invisible in Professor 
Rorem’s recent works, it is nonetheless the case that both men, together with 
nearly all the Protestant scholarship of the sixty years between the two of 
them, understand Neoplatonist philosophy and Christian faith as mutually 
antithetical.'® 

Catholic and — to the extent they exist — Orthodox scholars display 
more variety. Hans Urs von Balthasar and Louis Bouyer, on the Catholic 
side, with Vladimir Lossky, Andrew Louth, and John Romanides for the Or- 
thodox, applaud the Corpus Dionysiacum (which I shall refer to henceforth 
as CD) as both profound in itself and faithful to prior tradition.'? Another 





'S A. NyGREN, Agape and Eros / Trans. P. S. Watson (Philadelphia, rev. ed., 1953) 
Esp. 576-593, where Dionysius appears as the climax of the betrayal of Christianity 
to Platonism initiated by the 2nd and 3rd century Alexandrians. 

'© Most of Professor RorEmM’s works are studiously neutral, at least in their formal 
presentation. He does, however, specifically mention his belonging to the Lutheran 
communion in Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commentary... 239, and has recently expressed 
himself more openly on Dionysius from a Lutheran perspective in Martin Luther’s 
Christocentric Critique of Pseudo-Dionysian Spirituality // LuthQ 11 (1997) 291- 
307, and Empathy and Evaluation in Medieval Church History and Pastoral Ministry: 
A Lutheran Reading of Pseudo-Dionysius // PSB 19.2 ns (1998) 99-115. My thanks 
to the author for kindly sending me an offprint of the latter essay. 

"7H. VON BALTHASAR, Herrlichkeit: eine theologische Aesthetik (Einseideln, 1964) 
II. 228-289; L. Bouyer, The Spirituality of the New Testament and the Fathers / Tr. 
M. Ryan (New York, 1982) 384-392; V. N. Lossky, La notion des «analogies» chez 
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Catholic, Rene Roques, together with the Orthodox scholars, Georges 
Florovsky and John Meyendorff, maintain certain reservations, particularly 
with regard to the Dionysian hierarchies and christology.'* The Belgian Je- 
suit, Jean Vanneste, forty years ago, and, very recently, Ysabel de Andia of 
the Sorbonne see in Dionysius less the Christian than the pagan philosopher, 
even metaphysician, while a Hungarian Orthodox scholar, Istvan Perczel, 
has just published a series of articles arguing for the Areopagite as a cunning, 
deliberately deceptive heretic of the most extreme sort.’ It was Vanneste, 
however, who raised in sharpest form the third question mark over my title 
today, the matter of Dionysius’ mysticism — or, rather, the lack of it. For 
Vanneste, the Areopagite is not a mystic, but a religious philosopher who is 
less interested in the details of a «vital experience» than in «the exact and 
tight articulations of [his] conceptual structure».*? The very symmetry and 
rigor of his thought, a point which both Vanneste and Professor Rorem bring 
out in their analyses of, in particular, the Mystical Theology (henceforth MT) 
argue for them against the latter treatise as the report or fruit of any actual 
experience. 

How then am I to reply to the question marks, with which I do not agree, 
over Dionysius’ Christianity and mysticism? Perhaps I might begin by quot- 
ing one of the few reports of direct experience which we do find in this mys- 
terious author, and where we may also be fairly certain that he is not writing 
in order to support his pseudonym. Here he is speaking of his own baptism: 





Denys le pseudo-Aréopagite // AHDL V (1931) 179-209; and throughout his epoch- 
al book, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church / Tr. A. Mooruouse (Lon- 
don—Cambridge, 1968); Lourn, Denys the Areopagite...; J. RoMANIDEs, Notes on 
the Palamite Controversy and Related Topics // GOTR 6.2 (1960/61) 186-205 and 
(1963/64) 225-270. 

'8 R. Roques, L’Univers dionysien (Paris, 1954); G. FLorovsky, The Byzantine 
Ascetic and Spiritual Fathers. Vol. X of The Collected Works of Father Georges Flo- 
rovsky (Belmont, 1987) 204—229; J. MEYENDoRFF, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought 
(Washington, 1969) 75-84. 

' J. VANNESTE, Le Mystére de Dieu (Brussels, 1959); 1pEM, Is the Mysticism of 
Pseudo-Dionysius Genuine // JPQ 3 (1963) 286-306; Y. bE Anp1A, Henésis: I’ union 
a Dieu chez Denys |’ Aréopagite (Leiden—K6ln, 1996), though the monograph is not 
so negative in tone regarding Dionysius’ fundamental Christianity as the author’s 
article (cited above, n. 11), and is most commendably sensitive to his patristic back- 
ground, thus see, e.g., 303-373 for an impressive assembly of patristic parallels to 
Dionysius’ treatment of Moses in Mystical Theology 1.3; I. PerczeL, Le Pseudo-De- 
nys: lecteur d’Origéne // Origeniana Septima: Origenes in den Auseinandersetzun- 
gen des fierten Jahrhuderts / Ed. W. A. BieNerT, U. KUHNEWEG (Leuven, 1999) 674— 
710; 1bEM, Une théologie de la lumiére: Denys I’ Aréopagite et Evagre le Pontique // 
REAug 45.1 (1999) 79-120. 

0 VANNESTE, Is the Mysticism of Pseudo-Dionysius Genuine?... 290. 
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It was this sacrament which first gave me [the power] to see, and, by means 
of its ruling light, to be led up in light to the vision of the other sacred 
things.”! 


Elsewhere in the same treatise, the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy (henceforth 
EH), he returns to this idea on at least two other occasions. In chapter 2 he 
speaks of baptism supplying a spiritual capacity for the sight or vision of the 
divine light informing Christian worship.” In chapter 3, while discussing the 
formation of catechumens in the «womb» of the Church’s «Liturgy of the 
Word», he notes that, because they are not yet fully formed, they have not yet 
received «the organs» capable of spiritual sight which are given in baptism.” 
The at least implicit doctrine of the «spiritual senses» here, associated with 
and indeed given by the Christian sacrament, recalls Origen of Alexandria 
300 years before, as well as much of the ascetic literature in the intervening 
centuries, e.g., in Evagrius of Pontus (+ 399) and in the late fourth century 
Macarian Homilies. I shall return to the latter a bit further on, but for now 
I would like to stress, first, that Dionysius, at least in the EH, places repeated 
emphasis on the «divine birth» of baptism, and thus, second, appears to es- 
tablish the context of whatever «vision» or «experience» of God he may ulti- 
mately espouse firmly within the liturgical and sacramental life of his local 
church. 

With this assertion we come up against another question which has great- 
ly exercised Dionysian scholarship: the coherence or, more precisely, the per- 
ceived incoherence of the corpus. On the one hand, we have the apparent 
advocacy of direct encounter and union with God which we find in the MT’s 
account of Moses’ ascent, and which Dionysius repeats in at least a dozen 
passages in his longest treatise, the Divine Names (henceforth DN). On the 
the other hand, in the two treatises on the hierarchies, the Celestial Hierarchy 
(henceforth CH) and EH, we find a repeated insistence on what Fr. Georges 
Florovsky has referred to as «the staircase principle»,™ that is, that know- 
ledge of divine things is necessarily mediated. It percolates downwards from 
the orders of angels around the divine throne through the lower angelic ranks 
to our hierarchy, to our sacraments and clergy and, finally, through the latter, 
to the baptized laity. In terms of Dionysius’ four treatises, what do the DN 
and especially the MT have to do with his meditations on the hierarchies of 
men and of angels? What is the relation, if any, between the public worship 
of the Christian Church, its sacraments and ordained ministers, and the direct 
encounter with God in «the darkness of unknowing»? And, relatedly, what is 





2! EH 3.1, 425AB (80:1-4). 

» EH 2.3.3, 400AB (74:15-75:9). 

33 BH 3.3.6, 432D—433A (85:11-21): literally, «the [organs] capable of receiv- 
ing» light, ta dektika. 

4 FLorovsky, Byzantine Ascetical and Spiritual Fathers... 221. 
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the connection between his ostensible profession of Christian faith and the 
obvious use he makes of the late Neoplatonists? 

The answers different scholars give once again vary considerably. Fr. Van- 
neste, and to a lesser degree René Roques, suggested a bifurcation in Dionysi- 
us’ thought between the «economy» or «theurgy» of the hierarchies, and the 
«theology», i.e., matters pertaining to the divinity itself, of the DN and MT.* 
Once the Areopagite’s thought is thus divided, there is considerable room 
allowed — and, in Vanneste’s case, insisted upon — for his non-Christian 
Neoplatonism, and so for the autonomy of the human intellect in its inherent 
capacity for a «natural union» with divinity that is independent of the Chris- 
tian appurtenances of scripture, sacraments, and, indeed, of Christ Himself 
and the Holy Trinity.*° More recently, Professor Rorem has argued in several 
books and articles that, to the contrary, Dionysius’ thought is altogether united 
and coherent, but it is this very coherence which Rorem understands as giving 
the lie to any protestations of Christianity in the corpus. According to his 
reading, the apophatic «methodology» of the MT lies at the center of the cor- 
pus and properly precedes the reading of the CH and EH, an ordering of the 
treatises (DN, MT, CH, EH) whichis reflected in Professor Rorem’s edition of 
the English translation of the CD for the Paulist Press series, Classics of West- 
ern Spirituality . Placed thus as, in Rorem’s words, the «methodological pro- 
logue» to the reflections on scripture and liturgy in the CH and EH, the MT 
acts as a kind of solvent, burning away the outward Christian trappings in 
order to reveal, beneath them all, the «timeless» relationship obtaining be- 
tween the divine as cause and the intellect as effect.”” Professor Rorem there- 





°5 Roques, L’ Univers dionysien... 29-30; VANNESTE, Mystére de Dieu... 32-35. 

°° VANNESTE, Mystére de Dieu... 182-217, perhaps esp. 195-197. Cf. also, on a 
«natural mysticism» in Dionysius and the late Neoplatonists, J. R. Rist, Mysticism and 
Transcendence in Later Neoplatonism // Hermes 92 (1964) 213-225, here 219. I am 
happy to add, however, that Professor Rist has subsequently withdrawn this accusation. 

7 The adjective, «timeless», i.e., as indicating the fundamentally «natural» and 
philosophical or ahistorical — as opposed to Christian — thrust of Dionysius’ thought, 
appears often in Professor Rorem’s many works. See, e.g., RoREM, Pseudo-Dionysi- 
us: A Commentary... 120, 123, 125, 171, and 239; and on the MT as a «methodolog- 
ical prologue» to the treatises on the hierarchies, 209 (and cf. «On the Place of the 
Mystical Theology», cited below). His other works on Dionysius, in chronological 
order, include: Iamblichus and the Anagogical Method in Pseudo-Dionysius’ Litur- 
gical Theology // SP 18 (1979) 543-560; The Place of the Mystical Theology in the 
Pseudo-Dionysian Corpus // Dionysius 4 (1980) 87-98; Biblical and Liturgical Sym- 
bols within the Pseudo-Dionysian Synthesis (Toronto, 1984); Moses as the Paradigm 
for the Liturgical Spirituality of Pseudo-Dionysius // SP 18.2 (1989) 275-279; The 
Uplifting Spirituality of Pseudo-Dionysius // Christian Spirituality. Vol. I: Origins to 
the Twelfth Century / Ed. B. McGinn, J. MEYENDorFF, J. LECLERCQ (New York, 1988) 
132-151; and with J. LAMoreaAux, John of Scythopolis on Apollinarian Christology 
and the Pseudo-Dionysius’ True Identity // ChH 62.4 (1993) 469-482. 
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fore insists on the CD as purely a kind of «head trip», «fundamentally an 
epistemology», and is likewise obliged to assert — frequently, I might add, in 
defiance of the text — that Dionysius is simply «devoid of eschatology».”§ 

I quite agree with Rorem’s assertion of the CD’s unity, but decidedly not 
with his assessment of it. First of all, there are the quite physical facts that a) 
in none of the ancient manuscripts we possess does the MT precede the trea- 
tises on the hierarchies, and b) that in all of the Greek manuscripts the order- 
ing is just as we find it in volume III of Migne’s Patrologia Graeca: the CH, 
EH, DN, MT, and finally the ten «Epistles». Second, and relatedly, there is 
the now established fact that the CD comes down to us in this order, accom- 
panied by the Scholia of John of Scythopolis, from within a generation or 
two, and perhaps even less, of the corpus’ actual composition.” Third, I have 
already noted above how Dionysius himself grounds his very capacity for the 
vision of «sacred things», by which I take him to mean both the physical sight 
(not allowed to catechumens) of the sacraments and the spiritual perception 
of the Presence which informs them, in the grace he received at the «divine 
birth» of baptism. This in itself would certainly seem to place the EH before 
the DN and MT, and therefore, fourth, it seems to me clear that we are to read 
the treatises, including the epistles, in precisely the order in which they have 
been handed down to us, beginning with the CH and ending, not with the MT, 
but with the tenth «Epistle». Fifth, I maintain that doing so will reveal the CD 
as a deliberately progressive «mystagogy», that is, as at once the explication 
of and the entry into the one and unique mystery, Christ.*° Before I take up 
the CH and embark on the brief «Cooke’s Tour» of the CD which I propose 
for the remainder of this essay, however, I would like first, and in disobedi- 
ence to my injunction just now, to begin at the end of CD, at the brief «Epis- 
tle» which is addressed to none other that St. John the Divine, the author — 
for Dionysius, at least — of both the Fourth Gospel and, as the address of the 
epistle indicates («To John at Patmos»), of the Apocalypse. I do so because 
I believe that, read correctly, this little piece reveals a great deal about Diony- 
sius’ purposes in writing, at once something of his context and of those who 
served as both his addressees and his targets. 





°8 RoreM, Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commentary... 122. 

»? See SucuLA, Eine Redaktion der griechischen Corpus Dionysiacum...; and on 
the proximity of John of Scythopolis’ scholia to the first appearances of the CD, 
Rorem, LAmoreAux, John of Scythopolis and the Dionysian Corpus: Annotating the 
Areopagite... 22-39. 

3° Thus the choice of title for my own book, Et introibo ad altare dei... The 
phrase, taken from the psalms, was prescribed in the old Tridentine missal for the 
priest, standing at the foot of the altar steps, to begin the Mass. I was pleased by the 
notes of priesthood, ascent (up the steps), and entry (to the altar) into the mystery of 
Christ’s presence (the Eucharist), together with the OT Temple cultus presumed by 
the psalm itself (see below and nn. 34-35). 
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Ill. Epistle X, «To the Apostle John at Patmos», 
as an Introduction to the Corpus Dionysiacum: 
A Response to Apocalyptic Literature 
and Visionary Practices Directed to a Monastic Audience 


It is surely curious that a writer «devoid of eschatology» should address 
his concluding remarks to the author of the one and only full-blooded apoca- 
lypse to find its way into the NT canon, and do so, moreover, against the 
background of a Syrian Church which did not accept this book as canonical 
until very late, indeed. Neither is this the first time Dionysius has mentioned 
the author of the Apocalypse. In the course of his description of the «Liturgy 
of the Word» in EH 3, he concludes his list of the books of scripture read in 
the Church with a reference to «the hidden and mystical vision of that in- 
spired man who was the most beloved of the disciples», and then to «his 
transcendent theology concerning Jesus», which I take to be references, re- 
spectively, to the Apocalypse and to the Fourth Gospel.*! More remarkably 
still, he asserts at the beginning of Ep X that John is especially dear to him — 
«more so than for the many», he says — and then again, toward the end, that 
he is «at present engaged in remembering and renewing the truth of your 
theology».*” What, it may fairly be asked, does this writer, whom many see as 
the most rarified and abstract in all of patristic literature, see in the wild and 
profuse imagery of the Apocalypse? The attractiveness of the high Christol- 
ogy of the Fourth Gospel, together with the latter’s stress on the divine ind- 
welling, is easily comprehensible, but the Apocalypse — with its candle- 
sticks and thrones and seals and cups and descending cubical city 1500 miles 
on a side decorated with precious stones, furnished with flora (the «trees of 
life»), fauna (the Lamb and «the four living creatures» of the throne), and 
waterworks (the «river of life») — what can this strange book mean to the 
advocate par excellence of negative theology, of the denial of even the most 
exalted ideas to the hidden divinity, let alone the lushly tangible iconography 
of the Seer of Patmos? 

The answer, I think, lies in three elements, two of which are contained or 
at least suggested in the text itself of the epistle, while the third, though not 
stated, is, I believe, assumed. The first comes early in the epistle: «Truly», 
Dionysius writes, «visible things [ta horata] are the manifest images [or icons] 
of the invisible». This is an allusion to R 1.20, which Dionysius has referred 
to twice before, once in DN 4 with reference to «light» as a worthy image of 
God, and once in Epistle 9 to «fire» in the same context.* Light and fire are, 





3! EH 3.3.4, 429D (83:21—23). 

* Epistle X, 1117A and 1120A (208:4—5 and 209:12). 

33 Tbid. 1117B (208:9-10); cf. DN 4.4, 700C (149:7-8); and Epistle IX.2, 1108B 
(199:15—200:1). 
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indeed, constantly present throughout the CD. Much more than the famous 
«darkness» — about which more anon — it is fire and especially light which 
are associated throughout the corpus with the visio dei. 

This is so in turn, I think, because of that unspoken element I just men- 
tioned. The Apocalypse of John, as with the majority of apocalypses character- 
istic of the intertestamental and early Christian eras, turns around a vision of 
the divine throne and the heavenly court, imagery which itself derives from the 
post- and even pre-exilic cultus of the Jerusalem Temple. John’s cubical New 
Jerusalem, for example, finds its ancestry in the eschatological Jerusalem of 
Ezekiel 40-48, while the latter in its turn takes from the cubical dimensions of 
the inner sanctuary of Solomon’s temple (cf. I K 7). It is at least arguable that 
John himself is aware of this —for want of a better word — liturgical aspect. 
He has his vision, after all, «on the Lord’s day», the day of the Eucharist, while 
his portrait of the reconciliation and ultimate identity between the heavenly 
throne and the world to come he may quite possibly have understood as al- 
ready anticipated in the worship of the local church. The brilliant and fiery 
Glory of God, the kevod YHWH of the Hebrew and doxa tou kyriou of the 
Greek, surrounded by the dark cloud, is the center of the great theophany on 
Sinai, and likewise at the literal heart of the Temple, as in I K 8; Is 6; Ezk 1; 9-— 
11; 43, and in many of the Psalms.* It is also therefore the subject of the 
throne visions of Dan 7, of / and 2 Enoch, of Rev 4-5 and 21-22, and, just for 
example, of the early Christian apocalypse, The Ascension of Isaiah.** I be- 





*4 See, for example, C. RowLAND, The Visions of God in Apocalyptic Literature // 
JSJ 10.2 (1979) 137-154; and at greater length, bem, The Open Heaven: A Study of Apo- 
calyptic in Judaism and Early Christianity (New York, 1982) Esp. 78-93 and 193-248; 
and M. HIMMELFARD, Ascent to Heaven in Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (Oxford. 
New York, 1993) Esp. 9—46. On the «Glory of God» in the cult tradition of, particular- 
ly, the «Priestly» strain of the Penteteuch, see T. D. N. METTINGER, The Dethronement of 
Sabaoth: Studies in the Shem and Kabod Theologies (Lund, 1982) Esp. 80-123. 

*° On the importance of the book of Ezekiel for later apocalyptic visions of God and 
the heavenly temple, see again HIMMELFARB, Ascent to Heaven... 9-28; together with 
J. D. Levenson, specifically on Ezekiel 40—48 in: Theology of the Program of Restoration 
of Ezekiel 40—48 (Missoula, 1976); and more broadly on the Temple, in The Jerusalem 
Temple in Devotional and Visionary Experience // Jewish Spirituality / Ed. A. GREEN. 
Vol. I: From the Bible to the Middle Ages (New York, 1988) 32-62. For a reading of 
the book of Revelation as fundamentally liturgical, see P. PRiIGENT, Apocalypse et Liturgie 
(Neuchatel—Paris, 1964). On the «Glory» and visio dei in the Psalms, see M. S. Smitn, 
Seeing God in the Psalms: The Background to the Beatific Vision in the Bible // CBQ 
50 (1988) 171-183; and, more broadly, including Isa 6, Ezk 1, and the theophanies of 
Exodus: J. M. Vincent, Aspekte der Begegnung mit Gott im alten Testament: Die Er- 
fahrung der géttlichen Gegenwart im Schauen Gottes // RB 103 (1996) 5-39. 

36 On the Ascension of Isaiah, see A. AcerB1, L’ Ascensione di Isaia: Christologia 
e profetismo in Siria nei primi decenni del II secolo (Milan, 1989) Esp. 50-59 and 
138-148. For a translation of the text, see OTP. Vol. 2. 164-176. 
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lieve that it is no accident that the biblical texts Dionysius discusses through- 
out his corpus are predominantly, not to say overwhelmingly, associated with 
these throne visions and related theophanies. This leads me to what I take 
him to mean when he says he is «carrying on» John’s work. He understands 
himself, in sum, to be linking the liturgical and Glory imagery of the Apoca- 
lypse to the interiority of the Fourth Gospel. Put another way, and to antici- 
pate my argument later on in this essay, for Dionysius the Glory of God, the 
heavenly fire, and especially the divine light, is present in Christ, Who in turn 
appears on the altar of the consecrated eucharistic elements and in the heart — 
or intellect — of the baptized Christian. 

If we allow Dionysius this background and purpose, and I shall be provid- 
ing further evidence for them along the way, then we must ask why he be- 
lieves it necessary to «renew» the Apostle’s teaching. I think that we have an 
important clue in my third element, a passage which comes from close to the 
middle of Epistle X: 


We also see others who are, here and now, already [ede] with God, since 
they are lovers of truth and withdraw [anachorousi] from the passion for 
material things. They depart with complete freedom from every evil, and 
with divine love [eros] for every good thing, they love [agaposi] peace 
and holiness. They abandon this present life by living in a way [empoliteu- 
menoi| which is of the [life] to come, like angels in the midst of [other] 
men, with total dispassion [apatheia], with invocation of the divine name, 
and with sanctity [hagioteti] and everything else that is good.*’ 


Who are these angels among men? Two key terms, withdrawl (anacho- 
reo) and abandonment (apoche), should immediately alert us to the fact that 
Dionysius is talking about monks. Similarly, the verb, politeuomai, here mean- 
ing «to live a [disciplined] way of life», together with the nouns, apatheia or 
dispassion, eros, and the latter’s effective equation with agape, both meaning 
love here, place this passage — as well as other, lengthier ones in the CD — 
in a long prior line of patristic thought to do with asceticism and mysticism, 
one which runs from Clement and Origen in Alexandria through Gregory of 
Nyssa in Cappadocia to the great Desert Father and mystic, Evagrius of Pon- 
tus. The term sanctity, hagiotes, I would take to be Dionysius’ Greek render- 
ing of the Syriac word, gaddishuta, a terminus technicus in the Syrian Church 
for consecrated celibacy.** Finally, the constant «invocation of the divine 





*’ Epistle X, 1117B (208:12-209:4). 

8 On early Syriac technical terms for consecrated celibacy, including gaddishuta, 
see S. GRIFFITH, Asceticism in the Church of Syria: The Hermeneutics of Early Syrian 
Monasticism // Asceticism / Ed. V. L. Wimpusu, R. VALANTASIS (Oxford—New York, 
1995) 220-245. For gaddishuta in relation to the asceticism of Qumran and the lat- 
ter’s possible relevance for early Christian ascetical terminology in Syriac, see A. GUIL- 
LauMonT, A propos du célibat des Esséniens // nem, Aux origines du monachisme 
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name» is tantalyzingly reminiscent of later Byzantine hesychasm, or at least 
of the preoccupation with I Thess 4:17, «pray unceasingly», which we find 
throughout early monastic literature.” 

It is the connection with Syria, in particular with Syrian Christian asceti- 
cism, which I believe is virtually the royal key to unlocking the mystery which 
the CD has posed for its modern interpreters. One reason, to be sure, that no 
one has noticed this is that no one to date has thought to look there, with a 
few partial exceptions.*” The first puzzle this connection explains is why 
Dionysius, given his first century pseudonym, should speak of «monks» at 
all, and even make the seemingly ludicrous claim that the title itself, mona- 
chos, had originally been given them by the Apostles.*! The anachronism 
fades, however, when we take into account a NT apocryphon which is also a 
document of Syrian provenance, the second century Gospel of Thomas, which 
we know continued to read by Syrian monks throughout the fourth century 
AD. In Thomas, it is the Lord Jesus no less Who speaks of «solitaries», mona- 
choi, or, in the likely Syriac original, of ihidaye (from the Syriac had, «one»).” 





chrétien (Bellefontaine, 1979) 13—23. On monasticism as «the angelic life», see P. Suso 
Frank, Angelikos Bios: Begriffsanalytische und Begriffsgeschictliche Untersuchung 
zum «Engelgleichen Leben» im frithen Ménchtum (Minster, 1964). The latter, how- 
ever, seems quite without any awareness of the fact that joining the angelic priest- 
hood was already extant in Jewish apocalyptic literature. See thus, again, HIMMEL- 
FARB, Ascent to Heaven... 29-46. 

3° See D. Burron-Curistiz, The Word in the Desert: Scripture and the Quest for 
Holiness in Early Christian Monasticism (Oxford—New York, 1993) Esp. 107-133 
for constant «rumination» and «repetition» of selected scriptures; and specifically on 
the «invocation of the name [of Jesus]» in early monasticism, A. GUILLAUMONT, Une 
inscription Copte sur la priére de Jésus // OCP 8 (1977) 187-203 (rep. in Aux origi- 
nes... 310-325). Repetition of the divine name(s) as means to ascent to heaven ap- 
pears as early as apocalyptic literature, e.g., Apocalypse of Abraham 17-18, on which 
see I. GRUENWALD, Apocalyptic and Merkabah Mysticism (Leiden—KG6In, 1980) 29- 
72, esp. 56-57. 

# On the Syrian connection, see most notably W. STROTHMANN, Das Sakrament 
der Myron-Weihe in der Schrift De Ecclesiastica Hierarchia des Pseudo-Dionysius in 
syrischen Ubersetzung und Kommentaren (Wiesbaden, 1978). See also Loutu, De- 
nys the Areopagite... 63-64, 69-70, and 78-98; Gotitzin, Et introibo ad altare dei... 
354-392; together with the scholars noted below, n. 42. 

4! FH 6.1.3, 532D—533A (116:15—16): «Whence our divine leaders reckoned them 
worthy of sacred names, some calling them ‘servitors’ [or «ministers», therapeutae], 
and others ‘monks’ [monachoi]...» Note that John of Scythopolis’ Scholia pick up on 
the use of the word, therapeutae, for Jewish ascetics in the first-century work, de vita 
contemplativa, by Philo Judaeus (see PG 4. 528A—529B), but that John is conspicu- 
ously silent about trying to supply first-century credentials for monachos, apparently 
unaware of the Syrian traditions discussed below and nn. 42—44. 

” «Jesus said, “Many are standing at the door, but it is the solitary [monachos] 
who will enter the bridal chamber’’», Gospel of Thomas 75 (see also logia 16 and 49), 
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Later on in the fourth century, in the Demonstrations of Aphrahat of Persia 
and the Hymns of St. Ephrem Syrus, we meet bands of these ihidaye, the 
«sons of the covenant» (b’nai geiama), whose relation to the local church 
precisely matches the Dionysian sketch of the monastic order presented in 
EH 6 and Epistle VIII.*7 These Syrian ascetics are neither grouped in sepa- 
rate communities, in the style of Egypt’s Pachomius, nor living away from 
the towns like the semi-anchorites of Scete or the hermits of Anthony’s type. 
Both Aphrahat’s ihidaye and Dionysius’ monks live in the larger community, 
take part in and are assigned a special place at the liturgical assembly of the 
local church, receive their tonsure from the ordained clergy (unknown in Greek 
monastic literature prior to Dionysius) in a way that is connected with their 
baptism, and — in Dionysius’ case most emphatically — are subject to the 
direction of the local bishop.“ 

There is no question about the emphatic quality of Dionysius’ insistence 
on this subordination. He devotes time to it in his description of the monks in 
EH 6 and, at much greater length, in his eighth epistle.* The addressee of the 





tr. T. O. LAMBpwn, in The Nag Hammadi Library / Ed. J. M. Rosinson (San Francisco, 
1988) 134. On the presence of Thomas in two fourth-century, Syrian ascetical au- 
thors, see A. BAKER, The Gospel of Thomas and the Syriac Liber Graduum // NTS 12 
(1965) 49-55; IpeM, Pseudo-Macarius and the Gospel of Thomas // VC 18 (1964) 
214-225; and G. QuisPeL, The Syrian Thomas and the Syrian Macarius // VC 18 
(1964) 226-235. On the relation, perhaps, of origin between the Syriac word, ihidaya, 
and the Greek term, monachos, see esp. F.-E. Morarp, Monachos, Moine. Histoire 
du terme grecque jusqu’au IV° siécle // Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Theologie 20 
(1973) 332-411, here 362-377. Note also her references to Dionysius in 335-336 
and 405-406, and cf. M. Hart, A propos du Logia de Jésus: le sens du mot mona- 
chos // REG 73 (1960) 464-474 (here 473-474); and A. GuILLAUMonT, Monachisme 
et éthique Judéo-chrétienne // Aux origines du monachisme... 47-66 (here 58), who 
also relate this archaic use of the term, «monk», in the Gospel of Thomas specifically 
to Dionysius. 

#8 See Gouirzin, Et introiboad altare dei... 354-359. 

“ On Dionysius as the first to assign monastic tonsure to priestly activity, thus 
placing it under the authority of the hierarchy, see K. Hott, Enthusiasmus und Bussge- 
walt beim griechischen Ménchtum: eine Studie zum Symeon dem neuen Theologen 
(Leipzig, 1898) 205-207. This is correct, so far as I know, with respect to Greek 
Christian literature, but simply wrong if applied to early Christian writers in Syriac. 
On the very ancient linkage in Syriac-speaking Christianity between ascetical and 
baptismal vows, and thus for dedication to sacred «singleness» (ihidayuta) as occur- 
ring in a decidedly ecclesiastical and liturgical context, see R. Murray, An Exhorta- 
tion to Candidates for Ascetical Vows at Baptism in the Ancient Syrian Church // 
NTS 21 (1974) 59-80, perhaps esp. 77-80, and note thus Dionysius’ explicit parallel- 
ism between Baptism and monastic tonsure in EH 6.3.4, 536B (118:12-15). 

* FH 6.3.1, 533C (117:19-22); and esp. Epistle 8 in its entirety, 1084B-1100D 
(171-192). See also the one article I know of that is devoted to the Dionysian monk: 
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latter is a certain monk Demophilus, whose name I take to mean something 
like «beloved by the mob». Demophilus has transgressed the hierarchical 
order, taxis, by breaking up the confession of a great sinner. He has beaten 
the sinner up and chased the confessing priest out of the sanctuary, where he 
now stands guard over the «holy things», presumably the reserved sacrament, 
in order to prevent their profanation a second time.*® Dionysius uses this 
scenario to expand at length on the virtues of meekness (praotes), mercy, and 
love, which in a very traditional way (reminiscent, in fact, of Evagrius) he 
understands as the prerequisites for the visio dei. Moses, David, and Christ 
Himself are the exemplars, over against Demonphilus’ appeal to Elijah.” He 
goes on, secondly, to the necessity of maintaining the order (taxis) given by 
God. Monks have no authority to enter the altar area, which is here apparent- 
ly separated off from the nave by a wall and curtain, and even less either to 
lay hands on the «holy things» or to correct the ordained clergy, even if the 
latter are in the wrong. This transgression of hierarchy, and thereby of the 
three great virtues just cited, has come about because Demophilus’ own, in- 
ner hierarchy is itself out of alignment. The latter is instead «to give due 
place within himself to reason, anger, and to desire». This, Dionysius contin- 
ues, is «the proper inner order [taxis]» without which no one can hope to rule 
himself, let alone others.** 





R. Roques, Eléments pour une théologie de 1’ état monastique chez Denys |’ Aréopa- 
gite // Théologie de la vie monastique (Paris, 1961) 283-314, esp. 297-304 on rela- 
tions between monks and clergy. For all its general excellence, Roques’ article is still 
primarily concerned to relate Dionysius’ treatment of the monk’s «singleness» to 
Neoplatonic themes, and in consequence it misses entirely important echoes of prior 
Christian traditions. 

4 Epistle 8.1, 1O88BC (175:4-13). 

*" Tbid. 1, 1084B—1088B (171:3-175:4); and 5-6, 1096C—1100C (186:8—-192). 
On the importance of meekness (praotes), mercy (eleos), and love (agape) in Eva- 
grius Ponticus (+ 399), perhaps the most important architect of Eastern Christian 
spiritual theory, see G. Buncg, Geistliche Vaterschaft: Christliche Gnosis bei Evagri- 
os Pontikos (Regensburg, 1988) 42-44, and 1pem, Palladiana II: La version copte de 
l Histoire Lausiaque // StMon 33 (1991) 117-118. The latter is an account of a heav- 
enly ascent Evagrius experiences, and the counsel he receives from a divine voice 
quite matches the advice Bishop Carpus gets from Christ in the story of the bishop’s 
throne vision which concludes Dionysius’ epistle, 1100A—C (190:5—192): God wants 
«meekness and mercy». 

48 See Epistle 8.1, 1088C (176:3) on Demophilus overturning the «divinely-giv- 
en taxis» of the Church’s hierarchy; and 3, 1093A (186:7-8) for his having wronged 
his own, inner taxis. On taxis in prior monastic literature as employed for the inner- 
ordering of the soul, see G. GouLp, The Desert Fathers on Monastic Community 
(Oxford, 1993) 151-152. Behind both uses of the word here in Dionysius, I would 
see the notion of the divine «pattern» of worship which I discuss below. Note the use 
of OT tabernacle and temple examples — Uzziah (2 Chr. 26), the entry of the High 
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Here we atrive at a second and even a third key to the CD. The second is 
the codrdination between inner and outer. Implied here, as we shall see when 
we turn to the opening of the CH, is the thought that the visible pattern (a term 
to which I shall return) of Church order — by which Dionysius means prima- 
rily the Church as we see it at worship, with its sacraments and its ordered 
sequence of bishops, priests, deacons, monks, laity, and catechumens, stretch- 
ing from the inner sanctuary to the church porch — is a divinely-given image 
or icon of the order which is properly to obtain within the soul. The third key 
lies in Demophilus’ very assumption of authority, together with the sugges- 
tion of popular approval which his name seems to imply. Now, examples of 
monastic zealotry are legion in the Christian East, both then and now, but 
I think we must look a little deeper. What was the source for the authority 
which this and other monastic zealots claimed? What did they think gave 
them the mandate to overrule ordained clergy? 

This claim to authority derived from the popular belief, universal through- 
out the East and especially concentrated in Syria, that the monks were the 
successors of the seers and prophets of old.” More than the local priest, more 
even than the bishop, who may have been perceived fairly often (and with 
occasional justice) as less a holy man than a politician, it was the monk who 
was the Spirit-bearer, pneumatophore, the link in his own person between 
this world and the one to come. In Syria, particularly, this was a very old 
tradition. Quite possibly, it lies behind the early second century, Christian 
apocalypse I cited above, The Ascension of Isaiah. Likewise, as very recent 
scholarship has sought to demonstrate, the monachoi in the Gospel of Tho- 
mas may have represented precisely the same ascetic and visionary currents 
as run throughout the assorted Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles which were 
popular reading in the East (and West) in the Early Church, and which re- 
tained their popularity well into the fourth and fifth centuries, and even be- 
yond.*! The Acts of Judas Thomas continued to be regular fare in the Syrian 





Priest behind the veil (Lev 16:3-4, Ex 30:10, etc.) — in 1089BC (178:1-179:10). 
Interestingly, in his Paradise Hymns, Ephrem Syrus uses much the same imagery for 
Adam’s transgression; see St. Ephrem the Syrian: Hymns on Paradise / Tr. S. Brock 
(Crestwood, 1990) 93-96 (for Hymn 3:7-16). 

*° See most recently P. EscaLon, Monachisme et église, le monachisme syrien du 
IV° au VI’ siécle: un monachisme charismatique (Paris, 1999) Esp. 71-123 and, on 
tensions with the hierarchy, 267-394. 

%° See AcersI, L’ Ascensione di Isaia... 217—253, 289-290. 

>! On the Gospel and Acts of Thomas in the Macarian Homilies, see G. QUISPEL, 
Makarios, das Thomasevangelium, and das Lied von der Perle (Leiden, 1967) Esp. 
8-13, 37-64, and 114-118; on the Gospel’s possible setting in Jewish mystical tradi- 
tions of ascent and vision, see A. DEConick, Seek to See Him: Ascent and Vision 
Mysticism in the Gospel of Thomas (Leiden, 1996) Esp. 43-125; and for the same in 
the Acts of John, see J. Fossum, Partes Posteriori Dei: the Transfiguration of Jesus in 
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Church into early medieval times. It is also in the late fourth century that we 
find, orginating once again in Syria, a monastic movement which, at least 
according to its accusers, preached indifference or contempt for the sacra- 
ments, and more so for the leadership of the bishops, while holding that the 
sole access to God was through constant prayer — hence the movement’s 
name, «messalianism», from the Syriac, tslo’, to pray.” Lastly, at least for 
our purposes, these monks claimed the possibility of a vision of the Trinity 
which they said was accessible to their physical eyes. While the movement 
was condemned in a series of regional episcopal councils beginning in Anti- 
och in the 390’s and culminating in the Ecumenical Council of Ephesus in 
431, it seems to have continued to exist in the land of its origins, Syria, well 
into the sixth century, which is to say, into the era of the CD itself.™ 

I hope it is clear by now why I have taken so much time over one brief 
epistle. Dionysius had a problem. He was confronted, as I read him, by a 
tradition of ancient provenance which, in its extreme form, threatened the 
Church of the sacraments and bishops. Here, I think, is one very good reason, 
perhaps even the reason, for his adoption of a sub-apostolic pseudonym. He 
wished, simply, to answer appeals to ancient tradition with a countervailing 
antiquity. Another reason, surely, lies in his appeal to philosophical culture in 
the face of ascetics and their supporters who had no use, in Ephrem Syrus’ 
words, for «the poison of the Greeks». Dionysius thus sets out to write his 
very own, New Testament pseudepigraphon, precisely in reply to other pseude- 
pigrapha and apocrypha such as those mentioned above. He is «fighting fire 
with fire», and his choice of pseudonym fits neatly into his intentions: as the 
philosopher-disciple of St. Paul, he at once invokes the authority of the Apostle, 
and sustains the legitimacy of deploying the wisdom of the pagans.*° 





the Acts of John // oem, The Image of the Invisible God: Essays on the Influence of 
Jewish Mysticism on Early Christology (Freiburg—G6ttingen, 1996) 95-108. 

* On the Messalians, see esp. C. STEwART, «Working the Earth of the Heart»: The 
Messalian Controversy in History, Texts, and Language to A.D. 431 (Oxford, 1991); 
and K. FirscHen, Messalianismus und Antimessalianismus: Ein Beispiel ostkirch- 
licher Ketzergeschichte (Gottingen, 1998). 

%3 For citation of the texts containing these claims, and commentary on them, see 
FiTscHEN, Messalianismus... 202—205 and 228-209. 

** On the durability of the sect in Syria, see again FirscHEN, Messalianismus... 
286-310. 

°° Dionysius’ pseudonymity provides a great impetus for the «hermeneutic of 
suspicion» practiced by his modern interpreters. The imposture must be hiding some- 
thing dubious. I do not agree that the matter of pseudonymity should of itself justify 
this suspicion. See with regard to the philosophical culture of the day, B. D. Larson, 
Jamblique de Chalcis, exégéte et philosophe (Aarhus, 1972) 157, on Iamblichus’ 
choice of a pseudonym for his de mysteriis aegypti: «Derriére la pseudonymie dans la 
littérature philosophique se prouve justement la conception que ce qui est décisif, 
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It was also in the philosophical culture of the era, specifically in the late 
Neoplatonism of Iamblichus and Proclus, that he doubtless saw the potential 
for a reasoned balance and harmony between the subjective experience of 
ascetic seers, whose capacity for vision I think it clear that he affirmed (recall 
the «hear and now already with God» of Epistle X above), and the objective, 
visible liturgy of the Church through which God’s presence in Christ is medi- 
ated to us. The key here lay in late Neoplatonism’s denial of the soul’s inher- 
ent capacity to ascend — or return — to the One. The latter doctrine had been 
held by the earlier philosopher and mystic, Plotinus, who also, as Porphyry 
his biographer tells us, had had in consequence no particular use for the rites 
of the temples and cults. In contrast, Iamblichus and Proclus believed that it 
was only through the «ineffable rites» handed down from antiquity that the 
inherent «weakness of the soul» could be bolstered sufficiently to participate 
in the divine realm.*° Now, Neoplatonist theurgy was in practice worlds away 





c’est pas qui a dit ceci ou cela, mais au contraire, ce qui est» (emphasis added), i.e., 
it served to highlight the content rather than the author. On the pseudonymity of 
scriptural works and of apocryphal literature, see the essays edited by N. Brox, Pseud- 
epigraphie in der heidnischen und jiidisch-christlichen Antike (Darmstadt, 1977), 
and by K. von Fritz, Pseudepigrapha I: Pseudopythagorica, lettres de Platon, littéra- 
ture pseudépigraphique juive (Geneva, 1971). My own impression, suggested just 
above, is that Dionysius deliberately takes over the esoteric language and air of an 
adept ccommunicating privileged data to a chosen disciple, «Timothy» (intended to 
recall the addressee of the Pastoral Epistles), in order to «de-gauss», as it were, the 
apparatus and appeal of the apocryphal and esoteric works circulating among Chris- 
tian monks of the area. His «secrecy» is in fact a pose. He intends his work to be read 
by many. It is public, and the esoterica he espouses in, for example, the DN turn out 
in sum to be the «names» of Christian or, more precisely, of scriptural theology. This 
is the point of his insistence in DN | on Scripture as the exclusive source of the 
names he will discuss and, in EH 1, on Scripture as the ousia of «our hierarchy». It is 
quite reminiscent of St. Paul: «Nothing beyond what is written!» (I Cor 4:6, and cf. 
below and n. 146). Thus we have the pseudonymic effect that he wishes to obtain: the 
philosopher-disciple of St. Paul, initiated into the esoterica of the latter’s mystical 
experiences (e.g., II Cor 12, and cf. n. 146 again), writes down his revelations, and 
we are led to discover in turn that the latter are nothing other than the common faith 
of the Great Church, sacramentally based, theologically orthodox. Like Irenaeus, there- 
fore, for Dionysius there really is no esoteric revelation. All is public and open. The 
CD, among other things, is in substance an anti-esoteric work, and this message is 
conveyed all the more forcefully by the device of the pseudonym. I might note as well 
that Dionysius’ modesty is too seldom pointed out. He was, after all, much more 
successful than Iamblichus in hiding his personal identity, doing so in order, precise- 
ly, to accentuate his message. 

°° See Porphyry’s Vita Plotini 10, Loeb ed., tr. A. H. ARMstTRONG, 34-35. On late 
Neoplatonist denial of human autonomy, see J. M. Rist, Pseudo-Dionysius, Neopla- 
tonism, and the Weakness of the Soul // From Athens to Chartres, Neoplatonism and 
Medieval Thought / Ed. H. J. Westra (Leiden—New York, 1992) 135-161; and on 
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from Christian liturgy. Dionysius clearly had no interest whatever in its sa- 
cred stones, crystals, unpronounceable names, seances, ectoplasm, and mov- 
ing statues. In the notion, however, of a traditional and ancient worship which 
claimed to communicate a saving knowledge and communion, and which 
could moreover demonstrate that it had been received from a divine revela- 
tion vastly better documented and more consistent than Proclus’ sad appeal 
to the spurious antiquity of the Chaldaean Oracles,” I think Dionysius must 
have seen not only the possibility of a missionary appeal to the pagans (which 
is the usual account one gets from sympathetic scholars), but, and even more 
importantly, a way of reconciling the occasionally clashing claims of bishops 
and monks, of liturgy and mysticism. Even here, though, where he is appar- 
ently very «Neoplatonist», he will in fact also be drawing on the thought of 
Syrian Christian ascetics who had lived over a century before him. 


IV. The Celestial Hierarchy: 
Coordination between Heaven, the Liturgy, and the Soul — 
a Theme from the Ascetical Literature 
of Early Syrian Christianity 


This brings us at last to my promised «Cooke’s Tour», and so to the open- 
ing chapter of the CH. The latter begins by quoting Jas 1.17: «Every perfect 
gift is from above coming down to us from the Father of lights». We therefore 
begin with light and its procession to us from God the Father who seeks to 
«gather us» back to Himself.°* Let me pause here to note the presence of this 
word, synagogos, «gatherer», applied to the Father and, as we shall see, its 
echo of the liturgy. The means whereby the Father gathers us to Himself, 
Dionysius then tells us, is «Jesus, the light of the Father, “the true light en- 
lightening every man coming into the world”, “through Whom we have ob- 
tained access [prosagoge] to the Father’».°? The combination here of the 
Fourth Gospel and of St. Paul is worth noting in itself, but I should like par- 
ticularly to underline the word, «access», prosagoge. It is in Christ, for Di- 
onysius, that we discover our unique entry into the presence of divinity. The 
same word will appear again in a key text from the EH, and will be presumed 
when we come to the MT and the first five epistles concluding the corpus. 





Iamblichus and theurgy in particular, G. SHaw, Theurgy and the Soul: The Neoplaton- 
ism of Iamblichus (Penn State, 1995) Esp. 237 ff. For older, but still useful consider- 
ations of theurgy, see E. R. Dopps, Theurgy and its Relation to Neoplatonism // JRS 
37 (1947) 55-69; and A.-J. FesTuGIERE, Proclus et la religion traditionelle // Mé- 
langes Piganiol (Paris, 1966) 3:1581-1590. 

57 See H. Lewy, The Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy: Mysticism, Magic, and Plato- 
nism in the Later Roman Empire (Paris, new ed., 1978). 

8 CH 1.1, 120B-121A (7:3-8); synagogou on Il. 6-7. 

*° CH 1.2, 121A (7:9-11). 
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In the following paragraph, CH 1.3, we arrive at the manner and means of 
that access which Christ has given us. This is arguably the most important 
passage in the entire CD: 


It would not be possible for the human intellect [nous] to be ordered with 
that immaterial imitation of the heavenly minds [i.e., the angels] unless it 
were to use the material guide that is proper to it, reckoning the visible 
beauties as reflections of the invisible splendor, the perceptible fragrances 
as impressions of the intelligible distributions, the material lights an icon of 
the immaterial gift of light, the sacred and extensive teaching [of the scrip- 
tures] [an image] of the intellect’s intelligible fulfillment, the exterior ranks 
of the clergy [an image] of the harmonious and ordered state [hexis] [of the 
intellect] which is set in order tetagmenas] for divine things, and [our par- 
taking] of the most divine Eucharist [an icon] of our participation in IC. 


Dionysius is obviously talking about the liturgy, with its candles, incense, 
scripture readings, orders of clergy, and sacraments. The whole is a symbol, 
which for him means always a kind of incarnation, a ‘real presence’ of God 
and heaven coming to us in and through the material forms and objects — 
bread and wine, oil and water — which we have received from the teachings 
of Christ and the traditions of the Apostles. This symbol which is the liturgy 
unites three different levels: the visible and material elements of our worship, 
the invisible and spiritual (or «intelligible», noetos) world of the angelic li- 
turgy about the throne of God, and the inner world of the believer’s soul or 
intellect (nous). The first two together, that is, the Church’s worship as a 
reflection of and participation in the worship of heaven, is a very old idea, 
perhaps even, as I noted above, reflected in the Apocalypse of John.*' It is in 
the third level, in the codrdination between the interior hierarchy of the soul 
and the liturgy, that Dionysius offers us his apparently «novel» contribution. 

My reasons for the inverted commas around «novel» will appear in a mo- 
ment. For now, I should like to stress that this codrdination between the «in- 
ner» and the «outer» hierarchies of the soul and Church appears throughout 
the treatises on the hierarchies. For example, two chapters later, in CH 3, 
Dionysius gives us his definition of hierarchy as 


«...a sacred order [taxis], knowledge [episteme], and activity [energeia] 
assimilated so far as possible to the form of God [to theoeides] and leading 
up in due proportion to the illuminations given it by God».” 


Its purpose (skopos), he continues, is to make its members «images [agal- 
mata] of God... clear and spotless mirrors reflecting the primordial light»,“ 





© CH 1.3, 121C—-124A (8:19-9:6). 
6! See above, nn. 34—35. 

© CH 3.1, 164D (17:3-5). 

® CH 3.2, 165A (17:10-18:4). 
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which is to say that «hierarchy» refers both to the collective, that is, in our 
case to the worshipping Church, and to the individual Christian. Both, with 
the latter arriving at it in and through the former, are called to be the imago 
dei, and thus to become vessels of the divine light. Recall in my citation of 
CH 1.3 above that he called the ranks (diakosmeseis) of the clergy an image 
or icon of that condition or state, hexis (like the Latin habitus), of the inner 
man which is open to — literally, «set in order for» — the reception of divine 
things. Now remember our examination above of the problem posed in Epis- 
tle VII by the monk, Demophilus. The latter disrupted the sacred order, taxis, 
of the Church, which Dionysius consistently refers to as «our hierarchy» (the 
collective), because the inner order, taxis, of his soul (the individual) was 
already out of order. Demophilus had, in short, refused to allow the shape or 
pattern of the liturgy precisely to shape or form his inner man, and had thus, 
as Epistle VIII also makes clear, rendered himself opaque to the vision of 
God. The liturgy is therefore for Dionysius not merely a sign — a «symbol» 
in the weak, modern sense — but a shaping force without which no one can 
attain to the encounter with God within. It is in this sense that we are to 
understand Dionysius’ insistence in the CH and elsewhere on the «hierarchic 
principle», for example in CH 8: «that beings [here, angels] of the second 
rank receive enlightenment from God through the beings of the first rank», 
a principle which, applied to «our hierarchy», means the authority of the cler- 
gy. Two chapters later, however, we find the same principle applied to the 
inner life: «Every being endowed with intelligence...has its own set of prima- 
ry, middle, and lower orders and powers». Likewise, and a final example, in 
EH 3, which is devoted to the Eucharist, Dionysius refers to this sacrament as 
the synaxis, from synago, to gather together (and recall in CH 1.1 above the 
Father as synagogos, gatherer). At one point he applies this to the individual: 
the Eucharist is that sacrament which «gathers together into unity the divi- 
sions within us», and then, later in the chapter, to the collective, where it is 
the function of the Eucharist to bring us together without divisions «among 
ourselves».% 

I could multiply examples, but these must suffice to illustrate my point: 
Dionysius does not believe in the autonomous human intellect. The latter is 
neither capable of, nor free to approach the Godhead on its own. It requires 
the liturgy, the community of the Church, to form it and render it capax dei. 
Here, to be sure, we can certainly point to a parallel in the late Neoplatonist 
notion of theurgy, the «ineffable» and immemorial rites which alone can af- 
ford the presence of the gods to a soul too weak by nature to ascend to them 





CH 8.2, 240D (34:14-16). 

® CH 10.3, 273C (40:23-41:2). 
% EH 3.1, 424C (79:9-12). 

°’ EH 3.3.8, 437A (88:13-18). 
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by itself. The parallel is obvious, and I freely grant that Dionysius made use 
of it. It may even have been what attracted him to Proclus and company in the 
first place. Let me add two caveats, however. There is first the certainty that 
Dionysius felt that he had a superior revelation and better — much better — 
rites. The pagans were obliged to turn Plato into holy writ and to rely on the 
dubious and late mystagogy of the Chaldean Oracles. The Christian writer, 
by contrast, could and did point to the incontestably revelatory claims of 
Scripture, together with a liturgy that could document a pedigree going back 
to the Apostles, and still further to an even more distant, if transformed, an- 
cestry in the cult of the Jerusalem Temple and, indeed, even before Solomon, 
to the worship of the tabernacle revealed to Moses on Sinai (Ex. 25:9 ff.) as, 
exactly, the divinely-given pattern of worship® The imagery of the Old Tes- 
tamental Temple, not accidentally I think, is ubiquitous throughout the CD.” 





68 «In accordance with all that I show you concerning the pattern [Hebrew tabnit, 
LXX paradeigma] of the tabernacle and of all its furniture, so shall you make it»; Ex 
25:9 (NRSV). Cf. Dionysius’ discussion of the «three hierarchies» — the «legal hier- 
archy» (he kata nomon hierarchia), «our hierarchy» (he kath’ hemas hierarchia), and 
the angelic hierarchy — in EH 5.1.2—4, 501B-503A (104:15-107:12). The discussion 
is in great part based on, and flows out of Exod. 25:9 ff., thus the explicit reference to 
Sinai and the tabernacle in 5.1.2, 501C (105:11—16). Throughout, the assumption be- 
hind the discussion supposes the modeling of human worship on the liturgy of heaven, 
less perfectly in the case of the OT cultus, more perfectly in the Christian, and cf. Heb 
10:1, the distinction between «shadow», skia, and «image», eikon. That Dionysius is 
in accord here with ancient and contemporary traditions (esp. lively in Syria) concern- 
ing the tabernacle/temple and Christian Church, see for example N. SEp, Les Hymnes 
sur le paradis de saint Ephrem et les traditions juives // Mus (1968) 455-501, here 
458-465 and 476-477. For the OT and later Jewish thought, see again LEvENson, The 
Jerusalem Temple in Devotional and Visionary Experience...; J. D. LEvENson, Sinai 
and Zion: An Entry into the Jewish Bible (San Francisco, 1985) Esp. 89-184; and 
R. Paral, Man and Temple in Ancient Jewish Myth and Ritual (New York, 1967°). 

® See CH 1.3, 124A (our hierarchy assimlated to the angelic priesthood); 4.3, 
180C (angels as initiators); 7.2, 208A (highest angels as «gates», prothyroi, to the 
sanctuary of divinity); 7.4, 212B (echoes of Ezk 3:12 and Isa 6:3, also angels as the 
«place» of divine «rest»); 8.2, 241 A-—C (angels as priests, echoing Ezk 9; 10:6—8; and 
Zech 1:3 and 2:4); 13.4, 304C—305B (Isaiah’s «initiation» into the liturgy of heaven); 
15.4, 333AB (angels with priestly vesture); EH 1.1, 372AB (Jesus established our 
priesthood); 4.3.5-6, 440B—D (Seraphim around Christ as priests around the bishop); 
5.1.2, 5O1BC (see above, n. 68); 5.1.7, 508CD (clergy as icon of divine energies); 
DN 1.8, 597AB («visions» englightening «prophets in the holy places», echoing Ezk. 
9-11, Ex 24 and 33-34, and Rev 4-5); 4.2, 696B («to reflect the light glowing in the 
inner sanctuary», i.e., the heavenly debir); 4.22, 724B (an angel as a «mirror... en- 
lightening within itself... the goodness of the silence of the inner [heavenly] sanctu- 
aries»); 5.2, 816C (Godhead’s foundation «in a secret place», cf. Ps 80:8); 5.8, 821C 
(highest angels as again prothyroi of the Trinity); MT 1.1, 997AB (a likely echo of the 
darkness of the debir in the «brilliant darkness of the hidden silence»); 1.2, L|OOOAB 
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My second caveat refers back to the inverted commas I placed around the 
«novelty» of Dionysius’ contribution regarding the coordination of the inner 
and outer liturgies, and thus to my earlier remark that he was drawing upon a 
Syrian Christian literature that antedated him by over a century. Here I have 
in mind primarily three fourth-century Syrian writers, Ephrem Syrus (+ 373), 
and the anonymous authors of the Liber Graduum (Book of Steps) and the 
Macarian Homilies.” The first two wrote in Syriac and the third in Greek. 
The last two in particular were also concerned especially with what I argued 
in my discussion of Epistle VIII was Dionysius’ fundamental goal: the recon- 
ciliation of ascetics, especially of ascetic visionaries, to the liturgy and sacra- 
ments of the Church. These earlier Syrian writers were themselves involved 
with the ascetic movement — or, perhaps better, bundle of traditions — which 
was later to be condemned as Messalianism, and they, too, were anxious to 
propose a solution to the dangers which they saw that movement, with which 
they had much in common, posing for the life of the Great Church.’! The 
outlines of their solution match those of Dionysius. Indeed, the match is on 
occasion virtually exact, as in the following from Macarius which my cita- 
tion from CH 1.3 echoes over a century later: 





(«darkness his hiding place», cf. Pss 18:11 and 80:8); 1.3, LOOOCD (the «place of 
God» to which Moses ascends, cf. Ex 24:10); Epistle 5, 1073A—1076A (the «dark- 
ness» and «unapproachable light» in which God dwells, cf. I Tim 6:16); Epistle 8.1, 
1089BC (see above, n. 48); 8.6, 1100AC (appearance of Christ on heavenly throne, 
«shining flame», surrounded by angels). To these I might add CH 2, esp. 1-2 and 5, 
137A—D and 145B (almost exclusively devoted to Ezk 1); the entirety of chapters 13, 
300B-308B, on Isa 6:1—6; and 15, esp. 2-5, 328C—340B (again almost exclusively 
devoted to Ezk 1 and 9-11); DN 9.5, 912D—913B (alluding to the OT theophanies in 
bodily form); and 10.2, 937B (echoing Dan 7:9 and 13). This list does not claim to be 
comprehensive. I am merely noting the passages which most forcibly struck me. 

” For Ephrem, see the translation by Brock, Hymns on Paradise... (cited above, 
n. 48); and for the Liber Graduum, M. Kmosko’s edition of the Syriac text with fac- 
ing Latin translation in PS II. Macarius’ homilies and letters exist in four medieval 
collections, three of which enjoy critical editions: Makarios/Symeon: Reden und Brie- 
fe. Die Sammlung I des Vaticanus Graecus 694 (B). 2 vols. / Ed. H. BERTHOLD (Ber- 
lin, 1973); Die 50 geistlichen Homlien des Makarios / Ed. H. Dorries, E. KLosTrr- 
MANN, M. Krocer (Berlin, 1964); and V. Desprez, Pseudo-Macaire. Oeuvres spiritu- 
elles. Vol. I: Homélies propres a la Collection II (Paris, 1980) (SC, 275). There is a 
handy translation of Collection II by G. MALongy, Pseudo-Macarius: The Fifty Spi- 
ritual Homilies and the Great Letter (New York, 1992). 

” For discussion, see Gouitzin, Et introibo ad altare dei... 371-385. Note that for 
long both the Liber and, especially, Macarius were themselves confused with the 
Messalian heresy. For Macarius as «Messalian», see, e.g., A. Loutu, The Origins of 
the Christian Mystical Tradition: From Plato to Denys (Oxford, 1981) 113-125. It is 
the great merit of Stewart, «Working the Earth of the Heart»... and FirscHen, Mes- 
salianismus... (both cited above, n. 52), to have cleared up this confusion. 
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Because visible things are the type and shadow of hidden ones, and the 
visible temple [a type] of the Temple of the heart, and the priest [a type] of 
the true priest of the grace of Christ, and all the rest of the sequence of the 
visible arrangement [a type] of the rational and hidden matters of the inner 
man, we receive the visible arrangement and administration of the Church 
as a pattern [hypodeigma] [of what is] at work in the soul by grace.” 


Once again, we find the language of a divinely-given pattern of worship. 
Christ came, the same writer says a little earlier, and gave us the «icon of the 
Church» in order that «faithful souls might be made again and, having re- 
ceived transformation [metabole], be enabled to inherit everlasting life».” 
The liturgy is thus not merely a sign or projection of the soul outwards, but, 
as in Dionysius later on, a transforming force molding the soul from within. 

The Liber Graduum, whose author is confronted by certain ascetics living 
away «off on the Mountain» and disdaining the liturgy and sacraments, offers 
an exactly similar codrdination between, as he puts it, the «three churches»: 
the heavenly church, the earthly church of sacraments and clergy, and the 
«little church» of the heart. It is the middle term, he insists, the earthly church, 
which enables the Christian «to find himself in the Church of the heart and 
[thence] in the Church on high».” Finally, and apparently outside of any 
controversy, Ephrem Syrus’ Hymns on Paradise offer a striking set of paral- 
lels between: (1) the Paradise Mountain; (2) Sinai; (3) the Jerusalem Temple; 
(4) the Christian Church; and (5) the human being. On the peak of the Para- 
dise Mountain enthroned on the Tree of Life, on the summit of Sinai, within 
the holy of holies of the Temple, on the altar of the Church, and in the inner- 
most chambers of the human spirit we find Christ.” Ephrem also, on at least 
one occasion, refers to Christ’s presence as the Shekinta, i.e., he deploys the 





” Makarios/Symeon: Reden und Briefe... Homily 52.2.1 (vol. II. 140, lines 3-8). 
See A. Gouirzin, Liturgy and Mysticism: The Experience of God in Orthodox Chris- 
tianity // Pro Ecclesia 8.2 (1999) 159-186, here 176-179, for further discussion of 
Macarius. 

® Ibid. 1.6, 139:30—140:2. The «transformation», metabole, is here a deliberate 
evocation of the change of the Eucharistic elements. On Macarius’ frequent use of 
liturgical imagery and terminology for the inner condition of the soul, see GoLiTzin, 
Liturgy and Mysticism... 177-179, and at greater length: bem, Et introibo ad altare 
dei... 379-385. 

™ Mimra 12.2, PS Il, 288:20—289:8. See also the English translation of this dis- 
course, in S. Brock, The Syriac Fathers on Prayer and the Spiritual Life (Kalamazoo, 
1987) 45-53, here 46-7. The similarity between Macarius and the Liber in their ef- 
fort to coordinate the worship of heaven, the church, and the soul, was first noted by 
R. Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom: A Study of Early Syriac Tradition 
(Cambridge, 1975) 262-276. 

™® On these parallels, see BRock’s «Introduction» to the Hymns on Paradise... 
46-57, esp. the chart he supplies on p. 54. 
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same word (in its Syriac form) as the Shekinah of the Rabbis, who in their 
turn use it to mean the radiant manifestation of God, the divine Glory abiding 
in Israel. For Ephrem, and I think also for Dionysius, though he never uses 
that term, this radiance and splendor of God in Christ abides in the Church 
and in the Christian.” It is the secret within the complementary sanctuaries 
of the Church and the heart. 

There are in fact a number of fascinating echoes of St. Ephrem in the CD, 
including the former’s use of another word, raza, which he employs in a way 
very akin to the dionysian use of symbolon, symbol, both for what we might 
call the symbolic discourse of Scripture, the names of God in particular, and for 
the sacraments themselves.” In both writers there is a continual to and fro 
between the poles of hidden and revealed, God present in His «symbols» or 
«mysteries» and at the same time veiled by them. For our purposes, though, it is 
particularly Ephrem’s parallels between Sinai, Church, and the soul that I should 
like us to bear in mind, since I think that they provide us with a key that unlocks 
the relationship which obtains for Dionysius between the two treatises, the EH 
and, especially, the ascent of Moses up Sinai which begins the MT and pro- 
vides the setting for the latter treatise’s concluding series of negations. 


V. The «Architecture» of the Church at Worship 
in The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy: 
«Bracketing» all of Christian Life 


We turn then to the EH, «our hierarchy», the Church. By the latter, Diony- 
sius means essentially the Church at worship. It is composed of three triads, 
like the three triads of the angelic orders in the CH, save that in our case the 





7 Hymns on Paradise 2.11 (Brock, 89). For the Syriac, see E. Beck (ed.), Des 
heiligen Ephraem des Syrers: Hymnen de Paradiso (CSCO, 174) 7, line 28. The term, 
Sekinta, turns up with some frequency in Christian writers in Syriac. I have come 
across it Aphrahat (fl. 340s), Jacob of Serug (f 521), and Isaac of Nineveh (+ ca. 
690), where each time, I believe, it signals the presence of Christ. To my knowledge, 
however, this usage has not yet attracted any scholarly attention. For the rabbinic 
usage of Sekinah, see A. M. GoLpBerc, Untersuchungen tiber die Vorstellung der 
Shekinah in frithen rabbinischen Litteratur (Berlin, 1969); and in the targumim, D. Mu- 
Noz-Leon, Gloria de la Shekinta en los targumim de Penteteucho (Madrid, 1977). For 
its use in Jewish mystical texts, see I. CHERNUS, Mysticism in Rabbinic Judaism: Studies 
in the History of Midrash (Berlin—New York, 1982) Esp. 74-87. On echoes of these 
traditions in Dionysius, see my discussion of MT 1.3 and Epistles 1-5 below, and, in 
more detail: A. Go.irzin, Revisiting the ‘Sudden’: Epistle III in the Corpus Dionysi- 
acum // SP XXXVII (2001) 482-491, esp. n. 3, 482-483. 

77 See E. Beck, Symbolum-Mysterium bei Aphraat und Ephrim // OC 42 (1958) 
19-40; and R. Murray, The Theory of Symbolism in St. Ephrem’s Theology // ParOr 
6-7 (1975/76) 1-20. 
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first triad is composed of the sacraments of baptism, eucharist, and the conse- 
cration of the sanctifying perfumed oil, the myron, used to anoint the newly 
baptized and to consecrate the altar. It might strike us nowadays as unusual to 
rank the consecration of the oil as a sacrament, but this was apparently com- 
monly believed in the Syrian Church of the era.”* Likewise, the bottom triad 
of monks, baptized laity, and catechumens/penitents also might appear odd 
or contrived, but once more we see exactly the same sequence of three grades 
in Ephrem’s Paradise Hymns” In between, mediating the sacraments to the 
laity, we find the triad of sacred ministers — bishops, presbyters, and dea- 
cons (whom Dionysius calls hierarchs, priests, and ministers — leitourgoi) — 
familiar to us from at least the days of another Syrian, Ignatius of Antioch 
(+ 115), who is, interestingly enough, the only Church Father whom Dionysi- 
us feels free to cite by name.*° Every one of these triads is therefore tradition- 
al, though the EH is the first to assemble them in precisely this sequence. One 
reason for this assembly, aside from the undoubted Neoplatonism of triads 
within triads (which has drawn most of the scholarly attention), is surely Di- 
onysius’ wish to emphasize the mediating role of the clergy, particularly with 
respect to the monks. 

It is on the design or «architecture» of the EH that I should like dwell 
here, while recalling the mountain imagery we saw in Ephrem and will see in 
the MT. The treatise features two primary movements, the first into the mys- 
tery of the altar and culminating in the meditation on it at the end of chapter 
4 on the myron, and the second moving away from the altar as the reader is 
led through successive meditations on clerical ordination, accomplished within 
the sanctuary in chapter 5, to monastic tonsure, done in front of the sanctuary 
gates in chapter 6, to the concluding chapter 7, on Christian burial, which 
begins in the nave and finishes by taking us out of the church building on the 
way to interment. We thus enter the Church through baptism, commune at the 
eucharist, reflect on the altar itself, and then trace the movement of divine 
grace moving down from the altar in order to finish once again «outside the 
doors» of the Church in hope of the Resurrection. Chapters 2, on baptism, 
and 7, on burial, constitute a kind of «bracket» which encloses the whole of 
Christian life. Dionysius speaks in fact of two births and two deaths. The first 
birth is of course the «divine birth» of baptism where, as we saw above, we 
receive the «eyes of the mind» capable of perceiving divine things, and which 
we are given through participation in the figurative death of baptismal im- 





78 See esp. STROTHMANN, Das Sakrament der Myron-Weihe... 

” See Hymns on Paradise 2.10-11, (Brock, 88-89); and, for comment on this 
triad, Murray, The Theory of Symbolism in St. Ephrem’s Theology... 9. 

8° DN 4.12, 709B (157:10—-11). For Ignatius’ triad of clergy, see for example his 
letter To the Phillipians 4. 
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mersion, in imitation of Christ’s death and burial. The literal death of the 
Christian in chapter 7 looks forward to the «rebirth» /[paliggenesia] of the 
resurrection precisely in fulfillment, as Dionysius is careful to stress, of the 
baptismal promise.’ Thus, while describing the sacramental rites and offices 
of the visible church, the EH simultaneously represents, enclosed within those 
brackets, the Christian’s existence, hope of the world to come, and possibility 
of communion with God in this life. Once more, in short, we find that principle 
of codrdination between macrocosm and microcosm, outer and inner, objec- 
tive and subjective, institutional and personal, which I stressed above in con- 
nection with CH 1.3 and the latter’s background in Syrian ascetical literature. 
Space permits me to dwell only on one text from the EH, but I think it an 
essential one. It is the passage referred to above at the conclusion of EH 4. 
This is simultaneously the climax of the first movement, the entry or «introit» 
into the mystery of the Church and, if I may borrow from St. Ephrem’s im- 
agery, the summit of the ascent of the Church as the mountain of God. Given 
the latter image, I think this passage also has a direct relation to Dionysius’ 
use of Mount Sinai in the MT. After describing the rite of the sacred oil’s 
consecration, an action which takes place entirely within the veiled sanctuary 
(and hence, perhaps, one reason he has chosen this sacrament as the back- 
ground for his concluding reflections on the movement into the mystery), 
Dionysius begins his contemplation, theoria, with a lengthy discussion of the 
saints. It is these people, he tells us, who «are the truly divine images of that 
infinitely divine fragrance» which has taken up its lodging «within their 
minds», and, as he makes clear a few paragraphs later, that fragrance is the 
presence of Jesus.*? After an extended consideration of the seraphim gath- 
ered about Christ in heaven, as typified by the clergy around the bishop at the 
altar, and following repeated reflections on the Incarnation, he sums up his 
remarks on the altar and on our participation in Christ with the following: 


The theurgy [by which term Dionysius always means the Incarnation] tran- 
scends the heavens and is superessential. It is the origin, essence, and per- 
fecting power of all our divinely-worked sanctification. For if our most 
divine altar is Jesus, Who is [both] the divine consecration of the heavenly 
intelligences [i.e., the angels] [and He] in Whom we, according to the say- 
ing, being at once consecrated and in mystery wholly consumed [lit. be- 





8! FH 2.1, 392AB (69:3 and 7) for Baptism as anagennesis and gennesis; and 7.1 
and 3, 553A and 556B (120:23 and 123:15) for the paliggenesia of the Resurrection 
anticipated in Christian burial. Note also Dionysius’ specific indication of the funer- 
al service’s appeal to, and parallel with, the «divine birth (theia gennesis) of Baptism 
in 7.3.8, 565A (129:15—22). 

® FH 4.3.1, 473B (95:21-96:5). 

83 FH 4.3.4, 480A (99:8-14). 
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come whole burnt offerings, holokautomenoi], have our access [prosagoge] 
[to God], let us gaze with supramundane eyes on this most divine altar, by 
whom all that is being perfected is perfected and sanctified, made perfect 
by Him Who is Himself [also] the most divine myron.™ 


In this passage, we find, first of all, the reference to the holy man whom 
Dionysius sees as typified by the sacrament; second, the codrdination bet- 
ween heaven and earth, the liturgies around the divine throne and the Chris- 
tian altar; and, third, the identification of both altars, on high and here below, 
with the God-man, Jesus. Thus we encounter, yet again, the harmony or mu- 
tual reflection established between not only the liturgies of heaven and earth, 
but as well between both the latter and, to borrow from the Liber Graduum, 
the «little church» of the individual Christian. I have a fourth point, too, and 
that lies in what I take to be the relation — indeed, perhaps even the function- 
al identity — between the passage quoted here and Moses’ entry into the 
divine darkness in the MT. We enter into God through God, and God for 
Dionysius here means Christ. We do so as both «consecrated and, in mystery, 
wholly consumed». I cannot help but see a direct relation between this holo- 
caust on the peak of the «Mountain of the Church» (borrowing now from St. 
Ephrem’s imagery), and the divine darkness on Sinai into which Moses plunges 
in the MT, stripped of every concept and of all human knowing. In both pas- 
sages, we must be «burned up» altogether, as it were, in order to enter fully 
into God. Put in more pedestrian terms, I take this passage as the context, so 
to speak, for the apophaticism of the MT. It is the Church, the body of Christ, 
which is for Dionysius the divine milieu, the «place» of encounter with God, 
the topos theou, and therefore also the place for our considerations of the 
following treatises, the DN and the MT. But what then of that «dazzling dark- 
ness» of divinity which we shall meet in the latter treatise? That too, as we 
shall see, is Christ. 





EH 4.3.12, 484D—485A (103:4—-9). Cf. the description of the sanctified believ- 
er as a «holocaust» (holokautoma), offered up by Christ the High Priest and con- 
sumed by «spiritual fire», in Homily 7.2 in Collection III of the Macarian homilies: 
Pseudo-Macaire. Oeuvres spirituelles... 118-121, esp. 118:1-12, with lines 4 and 10 
for holokautoma and holokarpoma, resp. The image is also reminiscent of second- 
century descriptions of the Christian martyr as sacrificial offering and, indeed, as a 
kind of sacrament making God present. See, e.g., Ignatius himself in Romans and 
Polycarp in the Letter of the Smyrneans. For citation and discussion of the latter 
texts, see Gouitzin, Et introibo ad altare dei... 243-247, together with R. D. Youn, 
In Procession before the World: Martyrdom as Public Liturgy in Early Christianity 
(Milwaukee, 2001) Esp. 9-24. 
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VI. The Divine Names: Notes of Eschatological Anticipation 
and on «Spiritual Fatherhood» as Illustration of the Trinity 


The long treatise of the DN, which has fascinated so many generations of 
systematic theologians, especially the great Scholastics, will not detain us as 
long as it should. The first three chapters do, however, require a brief consi- 
deration. 

Chapter | sets out the basis of discussion, beginning with an opening 
appeal to the apophaticism which also closes the treatise in chapter 13 and 
leads naturally into the MT: «God is properly known through an «unknow- 
ing» (agnosia) beyond mind and speech.* Dionysius moves on to declare 
that the treatise is to be limited entirely to «what scripture has disclosed» in 
the «hidden depths» of the names it has given God,** names which, as he 
implies elsewhere, are, we might say, sacramental in their character.*’ They 
carry the divine presence. Section 3 of the chapter asks its readers to «lift up» 
their eyes to this «divine light», and continues its praise of the light in ways 
which, to my ear, recall key terms of Syrian Christian asceticism. The divine 
light of scripture is «safety for those make a stand... simplicity for those turn- 
ing toward simplicity».** The fourth section is also one of the keys to the 
treatise and, indeed, to the entire corpus. Dionysius begins it by recalling the 
Trinity, God as monad and triad, and then the Incarnation, where God «be- 
came complex» by entering «into our human nature». In what follows, this 
«complexity», the «vesture» we might say of the Incarnate God — or, in 





8 DN 1.1, 585D—588A (108:4, for agnostos, and 9, for agnosia «beyond reason 
[logos] and intellect [nous]»), and for the closing appeal to apophaticism, see 13.3, 
981 AB (229:15-230:5). 

86 DN 1.2, 588C (110:2-4), repeating what he has already said in 1.1, 588A 
(108:6-8). 

87 See, e.g., DN 1.8, 597BC (121:4—-15), where Dionysius speaks of interpreta- 
tion of the divine names in terms and phrases which deliberately evoke the disciplina 
arcana traditionally (at least from the fourth century) applied to the sacraments, e.g., 
«holy things are for the holy» (121:9-10), still sung today in the Orthodox Church 
prior to the fraction and priest’s communion. Cf. also 9.1, 909B (207:8), on the di- 
vine names as theia agalmata, «divine images» or «icons», and, for discussion, GOLITz- 
IN, Et introibo ad altare dei... 70-74. 

88 DN 1.3, 589A-C (111:3-112:6), with esp. 589C (121:16-112:2) for the terms 
which remind me of the lexicon of Syrian asceticism: «those who stand» (111:16), 
«simplicity» and «oneness of those being unified» (112:2). The first, «standing», 
recalls the geiama, «covenant», of the ascetics, but whose root is «stand» (qwm), 
while the last two evoke the ihidaya, or «single one», the root of which is hd, «one». 
On the several resonances of geiama and ihidaya, see again GriFFITH, Asceticism 1n 
the Church of Syria... (above, n. 38), esp. 223-234. 

8° DN 1.4, 589D—-592B (112:7—-114:7). 
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Dionysius’ phrase, the «veils» of God’s love for humanity (philanthropia) — 
are specifically equated with the scripture and liturgy (= «the hierarchical 
traditions») which establish the possibility of our approach to the divine mys- 
tery «now», i.e., in this life. «But THEN», as he continues, in the age to 
come: 


We shall... be filled, on the one hand, with pure contemplation of His most 
visible theophany, shining round us with manifest brilliance as it shone 
round His disciples at the divine Transfiguration, and, on the other hand, 
we shall [also] participate in His noetic gift of light with our intellects 
grown passionless and immaterial; and [finally we shall share] in the union 
which transcends the [created] intellect through the unknowable and bless- 
ed impulsions of [His] supra-luminary rays in a more divine imitation of 
the heavenly intellects because, as scripture says, «we shall be equals to 
the angels and sons of God, being sons of the Resurrection».”” 


Let me underline three things here: first, the explicit affirmation of three 
levels or aspects of the beatific vision: body, intellect (nous), and beyond the 
created frontiers of both the latter in union with the «supraluminary rays» of 
divinity. Second, we find the appeal to the Transfiguration’s portrait of Christ’s 
own transformed body.*! The entire human composite is thus to be redeemed 
and transfigured, which affirmation, third, is quite in accord with what we 
have seen elsewhere, particularly in the EH. 

This is not, however, the end of the passage which, up to this point, has 
been bracketed by a now (nyn) — then (tote) construction reminiscent of St. 
Paul in I Cor 13.12: «now in a glass darkly, but then face to face». Dionysius 
also admits the real, if fleeting and partial, possibility of a glimpse of es- 
chatological realities in this life, and here he is again in complete accord with 
his ascetic sources. The Liber Graduum likewise insists on the possibility of 
vision «in this world» (bhan alma), as do the Macarian Homilies (apo tou 
nyn, «right now»), and Evagrius Ponticus.” «As for now» (nyn de), Dionysi- 





” Tboid. 592BC (114:7-115:5). On this passage, see A. Gouitzin, «On the Other 
Hand» // SVTQ 34.4 (1990) 305-323, esp. 310-316. 

°*' On the huge importance of the Transfiguration in Eastern Christian thought, 
see J. McGucxw, The Transfiguration of Christ in Scripture and in Tradition (Lewis- 
town—Queenstown, 1986) Esp. 99-143. 

” For the Liber’s bhan alma, see Mimra 15.16, PS II, 373:12-13, and relatedly, 
«the migration» to the heavenly church «while still in this present life» in 12.2, 288:20- 
289:8; trans. in Brock, Syriac Fathers on Prayer... 46-47. For Macarius’ apo tou 
nyn: see, e.g., Collection I, homilies 33.3.6 (BERTHOLD II:31, line 14); 34.1 (11:34, 
lines 4-5); 50.2.3 (II:127, line 1); 54.4.6 (II:157, line 12); and 58.2.5 (II:184, line 
25). In the last-named, note as well Macarius’ insistence on the divine and objective 
nature of the light which appears — not a noema, a product of the intellect, but an 
hypostatikon phos, «substantial light» (II:183, lines 14-15). For Evagrius, see the 
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us thus continues, we use the analogies and symbols given us in the tradition, 
rise to the perception of the presence — the unity and simplicity, as he puts 
it — which informs them, and then cease the exercise of our own powers 
altogether in order to allow those of Another to take over, the «ray beyond 
being».” This is exactly the sequence he uses later in describing the ascent 
of Moses in the MT, and to which he also returns nearly a dozen times in the 
DN. The mysteriously impelling force which takes us over in this ascent is, as 
he spells out at length in DN 4," nothing more nor less than God’s own love, 
His eros or agape, which moved Him to create us and this world in the first 
place, and, in the second, to redeem His creatures in the Incarnation. 

For anyone familiar with patristic literature dealing with the Trinity, par- 
ticularly the thought of the great Cappadocian fathers of the fourth century, 
there are no surprises whatever in DN 2. It is straight Cappadocian triadolo- 
gy, together with, chiefly in its concluding section, a continuation and inten- 
sification of the essence/energy distinction which Basil the Great and Grego- 
ry of Nyssa had adumbrated over a century before Dionysius.” Bearing in 
mind, however, the links between between the CD and the ascetic tradition 
which I have sought to establish, I should also point out DN 2.8. The subject 
here is the relation of the Trinity to the process of deification, theosis, as the 
latter is realized in the uniquely intimate relationship obtaining between a 
«spiritual father» and his disciple, or «son». «Fatherhood and sonship of this 
kind», Dionysius writes, «are brought to perfection in a spiritual fashion... 
and this is the work of the divine Spirit».°° He does not state that this rela- 
tionship is uniquely monastic, which indeed it need not be, but there is equal- 
ly no question that the mysterious bond between a Christian elder (geron) 
and his (or her!) disciple were highlighted in a new and peculiarly powerful 
way precisely in the literature of fourth century monasticism.’’ Dionysius 





texts assembled and analyzed by G. Buncg, Nach dem Intellekt Leben? Zum sogen- 
nanten «Intellektualismus» der evagrianischen Spiritualitat // Simandron, der Wach- 
klopfer: Gedankenschrift fiir Klaus Gember / Ed. W. Nyssen (K6ln, 1989) 95-109; 
together with N. Sép, La Shekinta et ses amis araméens // COr XX (1988) 230-242, 
esp. 240-242; and Gouirzin, Et introibo ad altare dei... 335-338. 

° DN 1.4, 592C-593A (115:6—-18). 

* DN 4.10-17, 705D-713D (154:7-162:5). 

°° See C. Pera, Denys le mystique et la theomachia // RSR 25 (1936) 5-75, esp. 
36-49; Loutu, Denys the Areopagite... 89-91; and Gouirzin, Et introibo ad altare 
dei... 49-54 and 289-304. 

°° DN 2.8, 645BC (132:5-13). 

°’ To scratch the surface of a large and growing bibliography: for a sensitive, if 
somewhat dated, analysis of the relationship between spiritual father and son in East- 
ern Christian ascetical literature, see I. HAUSHERR, Spiritual Direction in the Early 
Christian East / Trans. A. GyTHIEL (Kalamazoo, 1990) Esp. 1-98 and 123-151, to- 
gether with K. T. Ware’s «Forward», vii—xxxili. See also H. J. M. Turner, St. Syme 
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sees in this relationship, further, an image — arguably for him even the im- 
age — of the Trinity itself, while adding, in a phrase we should remember 
when coming to the negations of MT 5, that, as with all other images, «the 
Father and the Son supremely transcend all divine fatherhood [patrotes] and 
sonship [huiotes]».°* Let alone the physical begetting of sons, even this ex- 
alted image derived from a purely spiritual begetting is, in the last analysis, 
inadequate to its prototype in the divine life. I might add that I have never 
seen this passage connected with its obvious roots in Christian ascetical tra- 
dition in any of the scholarly literature, including — prior to this essay, at 
least — my own. 

DN chapter 3 takes up yet another theme emphasized in ascetic literature, 
especially in Evagrius of Pontus: prayer.” It is prayer which constitutes the 
privileged path to divine encounter, the way par excellence through which 
we, in Dionysius’ own terms, become present to God. Again, this phrasing 
and the marked emphasis he places on human passivity in the higher reaches 
of prayer places him, I think, squarely in the company of the earlier desert 
fathers in general and, once more, of Evagrius in particular. The passive note 
of the experience of God is specifically underlined earlier, in chapter 2, where 
Dionysius speaks of his spiritual father, Hierotheos (about whom we know 
nothing), «suffering» the mystery of the Incarnation, pathon ta theia.'° Hiero- 
theos appears again in chapter 3, where he is presented as having wholly 
departed himself, exestekos, and communed with the divine things on the 





on the New Theologian and Spiritual Fatherhood (Leiden, 1990) Esp. 37-189. On the 
presence of the ascetic holy man in late antique society, see P. Brown, The Rise and 
Function of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity // JRS 62 (1971) 80-101, and P. Rousseau, 
Ascetics, Authority, and the Church (Oxford, 1978) Esp. 18-67. On the holy man as 
«theophanic», see M. S. Burrows, On the Visibility of God in the Holy Man: A Re- 
consideration of the Role of the Apa in the Pachomian Vitae // VC 41 (1987) 11-33; 
S. A. Harvey, The Sense of a Stylite: Perspectives on Symeon the Elder // VC 42 
(1988) 376-394; A. OrLov, A. GoLitzin, «Many Lamps are Lightened from the One»: 
Paradigms of the Transformational Vision in the Macarian Homilies // VC 55 (2001) 
281-298, esp. 292-298; and A. Gotitzin, «Earthly Angels and Heavenly Men»: The 
OT Pseudepigrapha, Nicetas Stethatos, and the Tradition of «Interiorized Apocalyp- 
tic» in Eastern Christian Ascetical and Mystical Literature // DOP (forthcoming). 

°8 DN 2.8, 645C (132:11-13). 

” DN 3.1, 680B—D (138:2—139:16), and 680B (138:7—9) on «becoming present» 
to the Trinity. For Evagrius’ On Prayer, see the translations of the Greek text in 
Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain’s Philokalia 1:176—89 (under the name of Nilus of 
Sinai), and the slightly different MS tradition in PG 79. 1165—1199C, by, respective- 
ly, K. T. Ware, P. SHERRARD, G. W. PALMER (eds.), The Philokalia: The Complete Text 
(London, 1979) 1:28—71; and J. E. BAMBERGER, The Praktikos and Chapters on Prayer 
(Kalamazoo, 1970) 52-80. Note the Evagrian «apophaticism» in On Prayer 67-68, 
73-74, and 114-117. 

100 DN 2.9, 648B (134:2). 
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occasion of his participation in the funeral of the Mother of God — for which 
feast, by the way, Dionyius provides us with one of our earlier witnesses (it 
was very popular in Syria).'°' In the latter experience, of course, we find 
mystical ecstasy once again set in a liturgical context,'” but I do not think 
that this takes away from the debt to ascetical literature. Hierotheos’ «suffer- 
ing» in the preceding chapter has no such ecclesiastical context. 


VII. The Mystical Theology: 
Ascending the «Mountain of the Church» 
to Approach the Light of Christ, the Shekinah 


These remarks brings us at last to the matter of the little treatise called The 
Mystical Theology, where I think we might do well to pause a moment to 
consider the meaning of that title, which is Dionysius’ own coinage. We do 
well, too, to bear in mind the fact that the term, mysticism, as used today, is of 
relatively recent vintage, not much over 300 years old. Anyone approaching 
this little work in expectations of the sort of detailed, personal accounts of 
supra-normal experience which one meets in, say, the great Counter-Refor- 
mation mystics is going to be disappointed — as was Fr. Jean Vanneste forty 
years ago. Dionysius delivers nothing of the kind. Does this mean that he was 
not a «mystic», in our modern sense? It does not. I would myself say that he 
was writing about something he knew from experience, but I would have to 
add that this is an opinion which cannot be proven from the text. What is 
evident, though, and even obvious, is the fact that he believed that such an 
experience is possible. 

This leads me back to the title. «Mystical» for our writer carries essential- 
ly its general, patristic meaning. It signifies «hidden», «secret», perhaps with 
overtones of «spiritual» — as in Origen of Alexandria’s phrase, the «mystical 
sense» of scripture — and «invisible».'°’ What then would a hidden, secret, 





'01 DN 3.2, 681D—684A (141:11-14). For bibliography on the feast of the Mother 
of God’s falling asleep, see S. A. Harvey, Incense Offerings in the Syriac Transitus 
Mariae: Ritual and Knowledge in Ancient Christianity // The Early Church in its 
Context: Essays in Honor of Everett Ferguson / Ed. A. J. MALHERBE, F. W. Norris, 
J. W. THORNTON (Leiden—Boston—K6OIn, 1998) 175-191. 

' Cf. also Isaiah’s vision in the Temple, the subject of all of CH 13, and Bishop 
Carpus’ reception of visions prior to celebrating every liturgy, Epistle 8.6, 1097BC 
(188:11-13), together with Moses’ ascent of Sinai in MT 1.3 as freighted with liturgical 
overtones. On the latter, see Rorem, Moses as the Paradigm of the Liturgical Spirituali- 
ty of Pseudo-Dionysius...; and Gouirzin, Et introibo ad altare dei... 168-177. 

103 See the sources and meanings listed for mystikos in G. W. H. Lampe, A Patris- 
tic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1972) 893-894; together with B. McGinn, The Founda- 
tions of Christian Mysticism: Origins to the Fifth Century (New York, 1991) Esp. 
117 ff. 
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spiritual or invisible theology be? As a glance at Lampe’s Patristic Greek 
Lexicon will tell us, our current understanding of the word, «theology», as 
«rational discourse about divine things» stands at the very bottom of a long 
list of meanings. By contrast, at the top of that list we find the following: 
1) God, especially as in the inner life of the Trinity; 2) the experience of God 
in Trinity, i.e., the mystical (in the modern sense) encounter, also the beatific 
vision; 3) divine praise, liturgy, as in the worship of: a) the angels, and b) the 
Church; and 4) the Scripture.’™ It seems to me that this sequence, including 
its assignments of relative importance, gives us a pretty good idea of what 
Dionysius is up to. His subject, I take it, is the life of the Trinity as we may 
experience it in this life, recalling at the same time his stress on the liturgy 
and sacraments as supplying the whole context of our life in Christ, and his 
general attention to the scriptures. Only at the very end, last and least, do we 
have a technical, philosophically based discussion of the ascent to God, in 
this instance of the apophatic way or via negativa. 

It is therefore no surprise that the MT is — again my favorite word — 
«bracketed» by the Trinity. Dionysius begins and ends with it. The MT opens 
with a prayer to the «supraessential Trinity», which I quote in slightly amend- 
ed form from the Paulist Press translation: 


Lead us beyond unknowing and light, up to the furthest, highest peak of 
the mystical scriptures, where the mysteries of theology [recall our discus- 
sion just now!] lie simple, absolute, and unchanging in the brilliant dark- 
ness [gnophos] of a hidden silence. Amid the deepest shadows they pour 
out overwhelming light.'® 


Here we should note particularly the terms «silence» (sige) and darkness 
(gnophos). The latter, based on Exodus 19-20 and 24, will be the term of 
Moses’ ascent two paragraphs later, while the former Dionysius understands 
as the terminus of all theological discourse, of all our words and images, as 
indicating that moment when we are, as it were, confonted with God Him- 
self. I shall return to Moses and the darkness in a moment, but for now let me 
turn rather to the end of the treatise, where Dionysius moves to the applica- 
tion of the via negativa whose theory he has just finished sketching in chap- 
ters 2 and 3. He begins in chapter 4 by stating that God is not a body nor 
anything approachable by the senses (recall the Messalians’ claim to a phys- 
ical sight of the Trinity),'°° and then addresses the higher, intelligible names 
of God: 





104 Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon... 627-628. 

105 MT 1.1, 997A (141-142:3); Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete Works... 135. 

106 MT 4, 1040D (148). See above and nn. 52-3 for the Messalians. In view of the 
latter, and more broadly of the pseudepigraphic and apocryphal literature that I un- 
derstand Dionysius to be confronting, I would see these negations directed against 
the notions of God having a body, a «place», a «form» (morphe) and «shape» (eidos), 
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Moving yet higher, we say that He is... neither soul nor mind; neither has 
He imagination nor opinion nor reason [/ogos] nor intuitive knowing [noe- 
sis]; neither is He reason nor intuition, neither can He be reasoned nor 
intuited. He is neither life nor does He live; neither is He essence, nor 
eternity, nor time... He is neither oneness, nor deity, nor goodness. He is 
not spirit, as we understand [the term], nor sonship nor fatherhood... He is 
no one of the things which are not, nor any one of those which are... bey- 
ond affirmation... and beyond negation is the transcendence of Him Who, 
simply, is beyond all things and free. '’ 


It may be argued that I have been a little perverse here in choosing to use 
as pronoun the masculine singular, «He», and in assigning the place of the 
last word to «free», apolelymenon, when the Greek actually ends with «be- 
yond [epekeina] them all». Both moves are frankly interpretative, that is, in- 
tended to emphasize what I take to be Dionysius’ central concerns. On the 
other hand, to use the pronoun «it», as the Paulist Press text does, is itself 
equally an interpretation, and one which, given the English associations with 
the neuter pronoun, is inevitably a negative one.'% In light of my prior dis- 
cussion, I think it fair to say that we can dispense with the question mark over 
Dionysius’ Christianity, and thus use «He» both to underline the personal 
quality of the encounter with God, and, with an eye toward my discussion of 
the epistles following the MT, to point toward Christ. Likewise, I understand 
«free» to signal the real thrust of these negations. Their point is that God is 
subject to absolutely none of our conceptions. Even the revealed names — 
Father, Son, and Spirit — are finally icons, images, drawn from human expe- 
rience in the world. They are, indeed, given us in order to point to a reality in 
the Godhead, in fact to a divine community, but that community in and for 
itself escapes definitition altogether. Note, too, Dionysius’ careful qualifica- 
tion: «not spirit as we understand [the term]», and recall as well that we have 





etc., as quite relevant to Dionysius’ readers. These were ancient ideas, based on the 
biblical throne visions, and, in both Jewish and Christian circles, long-lived. On their 
presence in Jewish literature roughly contemporary to Dionysius, see for example 
G. ScHoLeM, Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and Talmudic Tradition (New 
York, 1960) 36-42; and in early Christian literature, G. G. Stroumsa, Form(s) of 
God: Some Notes on Metatron and Christ // HTR 76.3 (1983) 269-288; together with 
DeConick, Seek to See Him... Esp. 95-125, and Fossum, Partes Posteriori Dei... 

107 MT 5, 1045D—1048B (149-150). 

108 Note that, although the negations begin in MT 4 and carry on through most of 
5 speaking of «the cause of all», he ton panton aitia, admittedly an impersonal phrase 
and with attendant pronouns in the feminine (for aitia), they conclude with: «the 
transcendence of him [or «it»] who, simply, is beyond all things and free» (he hype- 
roche tou panton haplos apolelymenou kai epekeina ton holon), where tou and apole- 
lymenou indicate either a masculine or a neuter genitive singular. I have opted for the 
former. 
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already seen him denying the adequacy of sonship and fatherhood to God in 
DN 2.8 while discussing «spiritual fatherhood». Again, even the most exalt- 
ed and refined of our relations with one another are only pointers to a reality 
which transcends us. They are, surely, «like» God in some sense, but the 
divine reality is not simply equivalent to our experiences with each other. 
God can only be known in the experience of His presence, His light, His 
darkness — in short, in the special kind of «unknowing» which we also saw 
begin the DN. 

All this brings me, at long last, to the ascent of Moses in MT 1.3, which 
I quote at length in my own translation: 


Moses is bidden first of all to be purified himself, and then to separate 
himself... and, after complete purification, he hears the many-voiced trum- 
pets, he beholds many lights... then... with the chosen priests he arrives at 
the summit of the divine ascents. And yet in these he still meets not with 
God, for he sees not Him — since He is not to be seen — but the place 
[topos] where He stands. And this I take to mean the highest and most 
divine of the things which are seen and grasped by intuitive knowing, which 
are certain basic principles [/ogoi] of the things subordinate to Him Who 
transcends all things, through which His Presence [parousia] is indicated 
which is above any conception, and which is mounted upon the spiritual 
summits of His most holy places. And then, abandoning both what is seen 
and those who see them, he enters into the truly secret darkness [gnophos] 
of unknowing, according to which he closes [his eyes] to all perceptions 
open to knowledge, and enters into Him Who is altogether untouchable 
and invisible and beyond all things. Beyond all things, and belonging to 
nothing else, whether to himself or to any other, he is, in accordance with 
what is greater and by a complete cessation of all his own activity of know- 
ing, united to Him Who is wholly unknowable, and by knowing nothing, 
knows in a manner beyond intellect.'!” 


It is difficult for me to say that this is not a properly «mystical» text, whether 
of Dionysius’ own experience or else taken from the experience of others, 
such as Evagrius, who uses Ex. 24.10 in avery similar way.'!° Nothing known 
is God. The notional iconography of the divine names carries us up to «the 
place where God stands» (so Ex. 24.10 in the LXX), which I understand to 
mean, on the basis of the Exodus text and its interpretation, to just beneath 
the divine throne. The one phrase which has given pause to some is the «in 
accordance with what is greater», kata to kreitton. By this «greater» some- 





109 MT 1.3, 1000C-1001A (143:18-144:15). 

"° For Evagrius’ use of Ex 24:10, see esp. the sixty chapters supplementary to his 
Kephalaia Gnostica edited by W. FRANKENBERG, Evagrius Ponticus (Berlin, 1912), 
particularly chps. 2, 21, and 25 (p. 425, 441, and 449), together with letters 29, 33, 
and esp. 39 (p. 587, 589, and 593). 
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thing, Moses is joined to the unknowable God, and with all his own, human 
activities of mind at a standstill, quiescent. Is this «greater» an inherent facul- 
ty? It might be, equivalent in fact to the term, henosis or union, which Diony- 
sius uses elsewhere and seems to understand as the human capacity for re- 
ceiving God.'"' If so, however, it is a wholly passive capacity, once more 
reminiscent of Evagrius Ponticus and the «susceptibility» which the latter 
sees as the highest faculty of the created intellect, the nous, i.e., that whereby 
the intellect may become a vessel ready to receive the «light of the Trinity». It 
is that in us which answers, again in Evagrius as in Dionysius, to the Church’s 
altar.'!* The last act of the human approach to God is thus an openness, a 
surrender, in order to enter into the Presence, the parousia in Dionysius’ 
terms, or, as I like to think of it, into the darkness which is at the same time 
the «unapproachable light» of the Shekinah. 

I shall make my reasons for referring to light, and even to the Shekinah, 
clear in a moment, I hope. For now, let me also recall the discussion above on 
the liturgy in, particularly, CH 1.3 and EH 4.3.12. The liturgical tonality of 
Moses’ ascent, in both the biblical texts themselves and in Dionysius, is or 
should be obvious. Moses, as Professor Rorem has pointed out, is certainly a 
type of the dionysian hierarch, of the bishop standing before the altar,''? but 
he is also a type of the Christian soul. The ascensus montis dei is at the same 
an ingressus ad altare dei, a movement into the living core of the Christian 
mystery: to Christ in heaven, on the altar, and within the heart. Taken by 
itself, as it has too often been taken, this passage in tandem with the «nots» of 
MT 5 might well suggest, as again Professor Rorem thinks is the case, a 
«loveless» and «christless» mysticism.''* And, in fact, the words «Christ», 
«Jesus», and «love» do not occur at all in the WT, so how can I maintain their 
presence, even if unspoken? I reply that I can, first, because we have already 
seen in the CH and, especially, in the EH that Christ, in the Church, is our 
divine milieu. He is the one in Whom we receive the «eyes of the intellect» 





"'l VANNESTE, Mystére de Dieu... 183-217; and Y. pz AnpiA, HenGsis: l’union a 
Dieu chez Denys |’ Aréopagite... 

'? «The intelligible temple is the pure intellect whicn now possesses in itself the 
Wisdom of God... the temple of God is he who is a beholder of the sacred unity, and 
the altar of God is the contemplation of the Holy Trinity» (Kephalaia Gnostica V.84/ 
Ed. A. GuiLLaumont in PO 28, p. 213. Cf. also supplementary chapters 37 and 45 
(FRANKENBERG, Evagrius Ponticus... 459 and 461). 

"3 «Moses as the Paradigm of the Liturgical Spirituality of Pseudo-Dionysius», 
SP 18.2 (1989) 275-279. The bishop as Moses, with echoes of Dionysius’ MT 1.3, is 
taken up with delight by Patriarch Germanos of Constantinople in the early eighth 
century. See St. Germanos on the Divine Liturgy / Tr. P. MeYENDorFF (Crestwood, 
NY, 1990) 90-93. 

"4 Expressed perhaps most forcefully in his The Uplifting Spirituality of Pseudo- 
Dionysius... 144. 
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and, in Whom, as «our most divine altar», «wholly consumed», we discover 
our access to God. Second, because that same consummation, on the peak of 
the «Mountain of the Church», must surely discover its correlate experience 
here, in the darkness of the mount of revelation and theophany, Sinai, a corre- 
lation that we have already met in Ephrem Syrus: the Church as Sinai. Third, 
Christ is also Himself the myron that consecrates and consumes, the sub- 
stance of the gift received through the very access which He Himself offers 
us. Fourth, regarding love, Dionysius has already told us in the DN, and at 
length, that divine eros is the power which returns us all to God. It is thus 
necessarily that force which drives the ascensus-ingressus of Moses here in 
the MT. 


VIII. Completing the Context of the Mystical Theology: 
Epistles |-V and Christ the «Sudden» 


I suggest that the first five epistles of the CD function as a kind of chiasm, 
and that together they serve to round out and complete the thought of the 
MT.'° Let me proceed according to what I take to be the chiasm, with Epistle 
1 matching up with 5, Epistle 2 with 4, and Epistle 3 tying them up and 
together. Epistle I continues the themes of divine darkness and unknowing 
which preoccupy the MT: God’s transcendent darkness (here skotos) is «hid- 
den by the light of knowledge», Dionysius says, while «complete unknowing 
is the knowledge of Him Who is known to transcend all things».'!° Very 
good, but then this is met and countered by the opening of Epistle V: «The 
divine darkness [gnophos] is the unapproachable light in which God is said 
to dwell».''’ God’s dwelling place, katoiketerion, recalls — and not, I think, 
accidentally — the place of the divine throne which, in the ancient traditions 
of apocalyptic literature, and in the later Christian apocalypses and apocry- 
phal materials which I mentioned above in connection with the monks (or, 
for that matter, in the Rabbinic mystical texts of the merkabah, the divine 
chariot-throne), is always characterized by overwhelming light. Light is both 
the Presence, the Shekinah Himself, and the stream which proceeds from 
Him''® Thus we find Dionysius continuing in Epistle V: 





"5 T have made this argument before, in Et introibo ad altare dei... 222-227 and, 
with larger range of supporting texts, in Revisiting the ‘Sudden’: Epistle III in the 
Corpus Dionysiacum // SP 37 (2001) 482-491. 

6 Epistle 1, 1065A (156-157). 

"7 Epistle 5, 1073A (162:3-4), and cf. DN 7.2, 869A (196:11-12) for the same 
equation of the gnophos of Sinai with the aprositon phos, «unapproachable light», of 
I Tim 6:16. 

"8 For the fire and/or light of the Presence in the ancient apocalypses, see [ Enoch 
14:17-22 and 71:2—6; Daniel 7:10; 2 Enoch 20:1 and 22:1; 3 Enoch 36, among Jew- 
ish sources, and cf. the Christian Martyrdom and Ascension of Isaiah 8:1—2, 21-26; 
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And if it [i.e., the unapproachable light] is invisible because of its supera- 
bundant clarity, and unapproachable because of its transcendent outpour- 
ing of light, yet is here that everyone who enters [gignetai] who has been 
made worthy of seeing and knowing God.'”” 


He then goes on to cite David and, especially, Paul as examples of this 
experience. Let me draw our attention to two other points here. First, the 
«entering into» the divine presence deploys the same verb (gignomai) as Dio- 
nysius uses in Epistle X concerning those holy ascetics who, even in this life, 
«are already with God» (meta tou Theou gignomenous). Second, an ancient 
marginal note to Epistle V here will help us in identifying a key theophany to 
which I believe Dionysius will shortly be alluding in the central Epistle IIL. 
On the phrase, «unapproachable light», the scholiast makes the seemingly 
humdrum observation that the experience of the visio dei might be compared 
to trying to stare at the sun’s disk at noon (mesembria).'”° 

The «transcendent outpouring of light» leads us to the matter of God’s self- 
communication, which I take to be the subject of both Epistles II and IV. In the 
former, Dionysius alludes back to a distinction that he had touched on in DN 2 
and 11, between God in se and ad extra. God truly gives Himself, the Areop- 
agite states in Epistle II, and truly deifies, but, while He is Himself the deifying 
gift, theopoion doron, He yet transcends all the relations He enters into. He 
gives of His actions (energeiai) or powers (dynameis), but not of His essence 
(ousia).'*! Epistle [V makes it clear that the source of this gift of divine energy 
or power is Christ. In Jesus, Dionysius tells us, transcendence and immanence 
(here apophasis and kataphasis, respectively) have met and been joined. Those 
things, he goes on, «which are affirmed of Jesus’ love for humanity preserve 
the force of transcendent negation». Therefore, he concludes, 





and 9:6. On the Rabbis, see again CHERNUS, Mysticism in Rabbinic Judaism... 74— 
87, and for personal transformation, W. F. SMELIk, On the Mystical Transformation of 
the Righteous into Light in Judaism // JSJ 27.2 (1995) 122-144; and in the early 
Christian Gospel of Thomas, see again (as above, n. 51) A. DEConick, Seek to See 
Him... For the «blessed light of the Holy Trinity» in Evagrius, see A. GUILLAUMONT, 
Les visions mystiques dans le monachisme oriental chrétien // Aux origines du mona- 
chisme... 136-147; Sép, La Shekinata et ses amis araméens... 240—242; BUNGE, Nach 
dem Intellekt Leben?..., and for the same notes in Evagrius’ teacher, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, J. A. McGuckin, Perceiving Light from Light in Light (Oration 31.3): 
The Trinitarian Theology of Gregory the Theologian // GOTR 39.1 (1994) 7-32. 

"9 Epistle 5, 1073A (162:4-6). 

'20 PG 4, 536B. 

'21 See DN 11.6, 953C—956B (222:3-223:3), and also 5.2, 816C (181:7-15), to- 
gether with John of Scythopolis’ scholion on Epistle II in PG 4. 529B-D, where John 
rightly discerns the importance of Dionysius’ distinction between the powers/activi- 
ties which God shares with us, and the incommunicable essence, for understanding 
the Areopagite’s «deifying gift» in Epistle II. 
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[Christ] did not do what is divine as God, nor what is human as man, but 
instead [as] God having become man, He has administered to [or, arranged 
for] us a certain, new divine-human activity.'” 


My translation is different from the usual rendering of this text, which 
applies the «theandric activity» entirely to Jesus, as in the Paulist Press ver- 
sion: «He accomplished something new in our midst — the activity of the 
God-man». Whether strictly accurate or not, however, it still serves to convey 
something which Dionysius believes is true and fundamental, and that is that 
the Incarnation affords us a real participation in God’s own actions and gifts. 
Let us recall the definition of hierarchy, which I quoted earlier from CH 3.1- 
2, and which included the description of a hierarchy’s members as «spotless 
mirrors of the primordial light». We might add, in EH 1, the reference to 
Jesus Who «makes our life, disposition, and activity [energeia] something 
divine».'* I could multiply examples, but these will suffice to make my point: 
Christ’s divine-human activity comes even to us, and it does so specifically in 
the divine polity and way of life — the entheos politeia, as Dionysius puts it 
elsewhere'** — of the Church. It is in the latter that we receive the «deifying 
gift» mentioned in Epistle IL, just as it is in and through the Church that we 
are led to encounter the mystery of Christ’s divinity in a «transcendent out- 
pouring of light». 

These several points, together indeed with the entire CD itself, are summed 
up by the center and «punchline» of the chiasm, Epistle II, which I translate 
in full: 


«Suddenly» means that which comes forth from the hitherto invisble and 
beyond hope into manifestation. And I think that here the scripture [lit., 
theology] is suggesting the philanthropy of Christ. The super-essential has 
proceeded out of its hiddenness to become manifest to us by becoming a 
human being. But He is also hidden, both after the manifestation and, to 
speak more divinely, even within it. For this is the hidden of Jesus, and 
neither by rational discourse nor by intuition can His mystery [mysterion] 
be explained. but instead, even when spoken it remains ineffable, and when 
conceived with the intellect, unknowable [agnoston].'” 


The first thing we notice is the reprise of the themes we have been discuss- 
ing: divine unknowability and ineffability, together with the tension between 
transcendent hiddenness and revelation. Secondly, there is the sacramental echo 
in the reference to the mysterion of the Incarnation. Christ is the sacrament, 





'2 Epistle 4, 1072BC (161:4-10). 

23 FH 1.1, 372AB (63:12-64:6). 

4 For entheos politeia, see EH 2.2.4, 396A (71:5); 3.3.11, 441C (91:23); and 
Epistle 9, 1113A (206:2). 

®5 Epistle 3, 1069B (159:3-10). 
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both at the center and terminus of the divine processions to us and to our 
world, and, simultaneously, the vehicle and goal of our return, or ascent. 

The real force and key to the coalescence of Dionysius’ thought here lies 
in the word, «suddenly» (exaiphnes), which opens the epistle. On the one 
hand, and as has often been noted by modern scholarship, the «sudden» has a 
long ancestry in the Platonic tradition. Plato himself uses it three times: in the 
Parmenides to indicate the timeless moment of intersection between the eter- 
nal, unmoving realm of the Forms and the world of serial time and flux; again 
in the Symposium, to signify the end and goal of the ascent of eros to the 
vision of Beauty; and lastly, in Ep VII of Plato’s corpus, for the «sudden» 
conclusion of the philosopher’s quest in, perhaps, the vision of divinity (a 
passage which is alluded to, in fact, in CH 15). All these — eros, beauty, 
stasis/motion, eternity/time — are also important Dionysian themes. Ploti- 
nus, too, in an even closer approximation to the thought of the CD, uses the 
«sudden» in Enneads V.3.17; 5.7; and VI.7.36 to signal the vision of the One 
in light. I have no doubt that Dionysius was aware of these passages.’° 

It is at this point, however, that modern scholarship has always stopped. It 
thus remains entirely insensitive to the resonances which the «sudden» has in 
the scriptures and in later Christian literature, all of which I believe Dionysi- 
us also intended to evoke. I have in mind especially four appearances in the 
NT of the word, exaiphnes, together with certain passages in early ascetical 
literature and, again, St. Ephrem Syrus. The NT texts are Acts 9.3, 22.6, Lk 
2.13, and Mk 13.36. The first two are both descriptions of St. Paul’s conver- 
sion on the Damascus Road and are functionally identical. I quote from the 
second: «And it happened that as I was travelling... at around midday [mesem- 
bria] a great light from heaven flashed suddenly around me». The light, of 
course, is Christ, Who sends Paul on to his life’s work, the apostolate to the 
gentiles. I note the themes of light, personal encounter with Christ, the «mid- 
day» we saw above signaled by the anonymous scholiast, and, perhaps not 
least, the mission to the «Greeks».'?”? Luke 2.13 links the «sudden» to the 
angelic liturgy, the gloria in excelsis, which appears around the shepherds 
near Bethlehem at the moment of the Incarnation. The fourth text, Mk 13.36, 





6 For discussion of the Platonist background of the «sudden» in Epistle 3, see 
W. BEIERWALTES, Exaiphnes, oder die Paradoxie des Augenblicks // Philosophisches 
Jahrbuch 84 (1966/67) 271-282; and R. MortLey, From Word to Silence. Vol. II: 
The Way of Negation (Bonn, 1986) 236-240. 

'°7T have encountered the mesembria, «noonday», elsewhere in the ascetical lite- 
rature in contexts which have overtones of the mystical vision. See, for example, 
Basil the Great, Longer Rules 2 (PG 31. 909); and Evagrius, Epistle 33 (FRANKEN- 
BERG, Evagrius Ponticus... 589). I seem to recall a similar use of the word in Gregory 
of Nyssa, but the precise reference escapes me just now. The scholiast’s remark in 
any case appears to have been rooted in a tradition, perhaps even one based on the 
story of St. Paul’s vision on the road to Damascus. 
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occurs at the end of that gospel’s eschatological discourse. Be watchful, Christ 
warns His listeners, lest returning «suddenly», the Master find them sleeping. 
The NT therefore ties the «sudden» to Christ, light, the angelic liturgy, ascet- 
ical «watchfulness», and the eschaton. Surely, this set of associations is at 
least as important for Dionysius as the ones I listed above from the pagans. 
The appearances of the «sudden» which follow from the later Christian 
literature are not the result of any thorough inquiry on my part. I have made 
no systematic search, yet each of the following works: the Acts of Judas Tho- 
mas (popular in the Syrian Church at least into the sixth century), Athanasi- 
us’ Life of Anthony, and the works of St Ephrem are all texts with which 
Dionysius could easily have been familiar. In the third century Acts of Tho- 
mas, the «sudden» occurs at the climactic point of the «Hymn of the Pearl», 
when the speaker encounters the «robe of glory» woven for him in heaven: 


But suddenly (Gr. exaiphnes, Syr. men shel’), when I saw it over against 
me, the splendid robe became like me, as my reflection in a mirror... so that 
we were two in distinction, and again one in a single form... And the like- 
ness of the King of Kings was completely embroidered all over it... I clothed 
myself with it, and mounted up to the gate of greeting... I bowed my head 
and worshipped the splendor of the Father [meaning Christ here] Who had 
sent the robe to me.'™* 


The robe here is the «heavenly double» and «luminous image», familiar 
from both Jewish and Christian literature, in which the speaker recognizes 
the form or shape of his own true being. Christ as the «Splendor» (pheggos) 
of the Father again recalls the Glory and Shekinah traditions, just as the scene 
itself partakes of the classical patterns of the ascent to heaven in apocalyptic 
literature.!?? In the Life of Anthony, the «sudden» occurs early in the narra- 
tive, after «the father of monks» has grown weary and battered from his strug- 
gles with the demons. Near despair, Anthony cries to God for help and, «sud- 
denly», the roof of the tomb where he is staying opens up and a beam of light 
descends to surround him. The light is the presence of Christ, Who expells 
the demons and comforts His champion.'*° 





8 Acta Thomae 112 // Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha / Ed. M. Bonnet (Hildeshe- 
im, 1959) II.2, 223:7-13; translation in W. SCHNEEMELCHER (ed.), New Testament 
Apocrypha / Trans. R. McL. Witson (Louisville, 1992) 2:384—385. 

”° For a similar use of the «sudden» (exaiphnes), see the Acta Phillipi // Acta 
Apostolorum Apocrypha... II.2, 10:26—11:5 (Christ appears «suddenly», more radi- 
ant than the sun); and in an early Manichean document, The Cologne Mani Codex: 
«Concerning the Origin of His Body» / Ed. R. CAMgron, A. J. Davey (Missoula, 
1979) 55:12-57:16, pp. 42 and 44 (a «sudden» rapture to heaven). On the latter text 
as indicative of continuing traditions of apocalyptic asccent in Syro-Mesopotamian 
Christian and para-Christian circles, see J. C. REEves, Heralds of that Good Realm: 
Syro-Mesopotamian Gnosis and Jewish Traditions (Leiden, 1996) 5-30. 

130 Vita Antonii 10; PG 26. 860A. 
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St. Ephrem mentions the «sudden» three times to my knowledge, once in 
his Hymns on Nature and twice in the Paradise Hymns, to which I have al- 
ready referred several times. In the first, it is Christ Who is the «star of light 
Who shone forth suddenly» in the Incarnation.'*' In the Paradise Hymns the 
«sudden» occurs first in reference to the angelic liturgy. The trisagion of the 
Seraphim «suddenly» breaks the silence before the Presence in Eden, and, 
interestingly enough in light of our discussion of Sinai, Ephrem brings up the 
angelic worship here in parallel to a reference to the thunder of theophany on 
Sinai.'** The second appearance of the «sudden» in the Paradise Hymns, and 
perhaps the most apposite of all considering our reflections on Dionysius so 
far, occurs during Ephrem’s obviously eucharistic allusion to the supper of 
the risen Jesus with the two disciples at Emmaus in Luke 24:29-31: 


When the disciples eyes were closed, bread too was the key whereby their 
eyes were opened to recognize the Omniscient One: darkened eyes beheld 
a vision of joy and were suddenly filled with happiness.'* 


It seems to me, just on the basis of these nine texts, that we have evidence 
of a certain tradition or at least current in Christian literature which links the 
«sudden» to Christ, to light, and to both the heavenly and earthly liturgies.'*4 
Assuming that Dionysius knew Syriac, there is perhaps an additional play on 
this word. The Syriac phrase which renders the Greek exaiphnes is men shelya. 
Men is simply the preposition «from», like the Greek ek. Shelya, on the other 
hand, has interesting associations. It contains the meanings: «rest», «silence», 
and «stillness», and is usually connected in Christian Syriac with the hermits, 





‘51 Ephrem Syrus, de natura 6.7, CSCO 186, 52; ET: K. McVey, Ephrem the 
Syrian: Hymns (New York, 1989) 112. 

12 Hymnen de Paradiso 5.11, CSCO 174, 18:6-11 (men shel on line 7); Brock, 
Hymns on Paradise... 106. 

33 Thid. 15.4, 63:3-8 (men shel on line 8); Brock, Hymns on Paradise... 183. 
I was alerted to the importance of the «sudden» in Ephrem by M. Scumipt, Alttesta- 
mentliche Typologien in Paradies Hymnen von Ephram der Syrer // Paradeigmata: 
Literarische Typologie des alten Testaments / Ed. F. Link (Berlin, 1989) 55-81, here 
75, together with the explicit parallels she draws between Ephrem and Dionysius in 
64-55. 

34M. N. A BocHMUEHL, Revelation and Mystery in Ancient Judaism and Pauline 
Christianity (Tiibingen, 1990) notes, p. 66, that «the theme of heavenly revelation out 
of silence is common in ancient Jewish thought», citing in particular the Wisdom of 
Solomon 18:14—15, which is worth quoting here: «For while gentle silence [hesy- 
chou siges] enveloped all things...your all-powerful word [Jogos] leaped from heav- 
en, from the royal throne, into the midst of the land...» (NRSV). Note the movement 
of the divine word from the throne, and from silence, into the world. In anticipation 
of my remarks on the Syriac for «suddenly» below, note as well that the Syriac Old 
Testament, the Peshitta, has thus the word (melta) moving «from... silence» [men... 
shelya]. 
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as is hesychia in Christian Greek.'** It may also, though, be used, as Diony- 
ius’ precise contemporary, the distinguished scholar and bishop, Philoxenus 
of Mabbug, uses it, to signify the divine being or essence.'*° As a bilingual 
pun playing off of these several resonances — thus: «from silence», «from 
stillness», «from the divine being», etc. — the «sudden» fits indeed very well 
into the intentions and associations of the CD, and particularly of the MT, 
which I have been at pains to underline so far.'*’ 

Here I am reminded of yet another Syrian whose works we know Diony- 
sius knew, Ignatius of Antioch. The latter characterized Christ as the Word 
Who proceeds from the Father’s silence, sige. Ignatius elsewhere offers a 
remark that, again, echoes some of the themes we touched on in the MT and 
in the epistles: «It is better to keep silence and to be, than to talk and not to 
be... He that truly possesses the word of Jesus is able to listen to His si- 
lence».'*8 I would therefore suggest that the silence which concludes the MT 
is neither empty nor impersonal, but instead the presence of the light of Christ. 

But I have not yet cited the scriptural text which the scholia of John of 
Scythopolis tell us Dionysius is actually quoting in Epistle II. This is Mala- 
chi 3.1: «And suddenly the Lord Whom you seek will come into His temple, 
and the Angel of great counsel whom you desire».'*? The incarnational allu- 
sion that John sees in this text is doubtless part of Dionysius’ intention, but, 
given the other resonances of «temple» which we have seen in the course of 
this essay, the continual codrdination between the temple of the liturgical 
assembly and the temple of the Christian’s body and soul, together with the 
resonances of mystical experience and especially of a theophany of light at- 
tached to the word, «sudden», we can surely say that Dionysius intends to 
signify as well the presence of Christ on the eucharistic altar, His body after 





5 See J. PAvyNE SmirH, A Compendius Syriac Dictionary (Oxford, 1903, repr. 
1990) 580. 

186 See R. Cuestnut, Three Monophysite Christologies (Oxford, 1976) 63, n. 2, 
and 105 for shelya in Philoxenus of Mabbug. In her first example, it denotes the 
simplicity of the divine essence, and in her second signals the inner condition of the 
soul — quiet, silence — necessary for the encounter with God. 

‘7 Thus «from the simple divine being» and the «stillness» around the divine 
throne (cf. the discussion above, n. 134, of Wisdom 18:14—15), hence a reference to 
the Incarnation, and «from the silence within», and so the mystical perception of the 
divine Presence. 

88 Tenatius, Magnesians 8 and Ephesians 15. For the Greek text, see the edition 
by P. Cametot, Lettres. Martyr de Polycarpe (Paris, 1969) (SC, 10) 86 and 70-72, 
respectively. 

8° PG 4. 532AB. In fact, the text John cites appears to be conflation of Mal. 3:1 
and Isa 9:6 (LXX). The second half of Mal. 3:1 actually reads «and the Angel of the 
Covenant», unless there is a variant version of which I am unaware. John’s version, 
of course, accentuates the echo of the Incarnation. 
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all, together with His visitation — «beyond hope», «ineffable», «unknow- 
able», to cite Epistle II] — within the temple of the soul. This, the sudden 
flash of the «unapproachable light» within, is, I submit, the very content of 
the gnophos into which Moses ascends in MT 1.3, as well as of the «consum- 
mation» and «access» of EH 4.3.12, where Christ is both the way and the 
goal. Epistle III is the Corpus dionysiacum in concentrated form: christolog- 
ical, liturgical, and mystical. The worship of the heavenly and earthly churches, 
the experience of the transcendent God, the hope of the Christian, all meet on 
the altar which is Christ. 


IX. A Reply to the Critics: The Revealed «Pattern» 
of Public Worship and Private Prayer 


The first question mark over my title still stands. The other two do not. 
My Dionysius is both Christian and mystic, or, regarding the last, is at the 
very least a theologian who places the mystical encounter at the center of his 
thought. But, it is fair to ask, is «my» Dionysius the real one? Here I can do 
no more than suggest, speaking in terms of the historical «sciences» which 
we have all been obliged to learn from the Germans — wissenschaftlicher- 
weise, as it were — that the hypothesis which offers the best, most rounded 
and elegant account of the phenomenon under investigation ought to be pre- 
ferred. I think that my accounting here best matches that description. My 
Dionysius belongs and contributes to a continuum. On the one hand, we have 
the long tradition of Christian Platonism, beginning as early as, say, the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews and continuing through Christian Alexandria to the Asia 
Minor of the Cappadocians, and then going on through Dionysius to Max- 
imus Confessor, John Damascene, and, still further, to the end of the Byzan- 
tine era.""° Similarly, the ascetico-mystical line begins at or in the setting of 
Second Temple Judaism, even before Christian origins, carries on in the sec- 
ond and third century texts of, for example, the Thomas tradition, sees its 
encratism and centrifugal tendencies corrected by other, primarily Syrian as- 
cetics in the fourth century (thus Aphrahat, the Liber, Macarius, and Ephrem), 
and then runs, again, through Dionysius to Maximus, especially to the lat- 
ter’s profound little treatise, The Mystagogy, which sets out — precisely as 
Maximus says he is going to do — in explicit fashion nearly all the very same 
same connections which I have been obliged to tease out of the CD,’ and 





40 On the Christian Platonist tradition in the East, if from a Roman Catholic 
perspective and hence not always especially friendly to certain aspects of Eastern 
tradition, see the still very useful study by E. von Ivanka, Plato Christianus (Ein- 
siedeln, 1964), together with Go.irzin, Et introibo ad altare dei... 255-317. 

'4! For an account of Maximus’ Mystagogy which appears — and quite strikingly 
SO, since it is to the best of my knowledge a wholly independent work — as a near 
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then, beyond Maximus, to Symeon New Theologian and Nicetas Stethatos in 
the eleventh century, and on to Gregory of Sinai and Nicholas Cabasilas in 
the fourteenth.'*” Dionysius fits exactly into these two continua. He is «brack- 
eted», to use that word one last time, by tradition on all sides. It was for this 
reason, far more than for any aura which may have attached to his sub-apos- 
tolic pseudonym, that he was accepted so quickly and so wholeheartedly in 
the East, and especially so by the monks. Put another way, they welcomed in 
him what they had known already and accepted in others before him. They 
recognized him for what he was, a spokesman of the Great Tradition. Put 
more simply still, and, I confess, with a certain measure of glee in the face of 
all those fuming Germans, the monks have always known better. 

I doubt, however, that «my» Dionysius will necessarily convince many of 
the scholars whose views I covered — very lightly, to be sure — earlier in 
this essay. Dionysius as an anomaly, a sort of «lonely meteorite» blazing odd- 
ly across the night sky of patristic thought, to use an image coined by Fr. Jean 
Vanneste, is too embedded in the scholarly consensus — to the degree that 
we can speak of any consensus at all — to be rooted out easily.'*? Yet the very 
fact that Dionysius was accepted by contemporaries of the highest stature 
and intellectual attainment — Severus of Antioch, John of Scythopolis, and 
the Alexandrian Christian philosopher, John Philoponus, in the sixth century, 
Maximus Confessor in the seventh, and John Damascene in the eighth, to 
name but a few of the most prominent — suggests at the least that he was not 
so odd to them as he seems nowadays to us. To hold in any case that men of 
the degree of intelligence, learning, and spiritual accomplishment as those 
whom I have just listed were simply gulled by the pseudonym is frankly ludi- 
crous. They had to have seen something they liked and, to repeat myself, 
which they recognized. Long-standing scholarly shibboleths have also played 
their part in modern dismissals of the Areopagite. Here I think especially of 





exact duplicate of my reading of Dionysius, particularly on the relation between the 
EH and MT, see A. Loutu, Wisdom of the Byzantine Church: Evagrios of Pontos and 
Maximus the Confessor. 1997 Paine Lectures in Religion (University of Missouri- 
Colombia, 1998) Esp. «Apophatic Theology and the Liturgy in St. Maximos the Con- 
fessor» 34-45. 

'2 See in regard to this chain esp. A. Gotitzin, Hierarchy versus Anarchy? Dio- 
nysius Areopagita, Symeon the New Theologian, Nicetas Stethatos, and their Com- 
mon Roots in Ascetical Tradition // SVTQ 39.3 (1994) 131-179; together with the 
brief sketch of the Dionysian reception in Gouitzin, Et introibo ad altare dei... 401- 
413. On the «inner liturgy» in the Byzantine Hesychast, Gregory of Sinai, see M. vAN 
Parys, La liturgie du coeur selon saint Grégoire le Sinaite // Irénikon 51.3 (1978) 
312-337, though the author, while citing Maximus’ liturgy of the heart (cf. above, 
n. 141), seems quite unaware of the presence of his theme in the fourth-century Syri- 
ans, in Dionysius, and in Symeon and Nicetas. 

'43 V ANNESTE, Is the Mysticism of Pseudo-Dionysius Genuine?... 288-289. 
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the nineteenth- and early twentieth-century argument for a «Hellenization» of 
the Gospel put forward with such force by such scholars as Adolph von Har- 
nack, a thesis which still on occasion, and to no good effect, intrudes into and 
obfuscates the study of the Early Church. Confessional attitudes have also 
played a role in the assessment of Dionysius, whether explicitly (Nygren) or 
implicitly (Rorem), and have in their turn as often obscured the picture as 
they have illumined it. Put crudely, Dionysius, according to this particular 
confessional approach, amounts to a kind of justification for the Reforma- 
tion. More broadly, however, the Dionysian «problem» is itself but one par- 
ticular instance of a generally prevailing — even today — «occidentalism» in 
patristic (and, in so far as it retains any theological interests whatever, modern 
biblical) scholarship, which is to say that Dionysius continues to be read 
through the lense of the great Western tradition which owes so profoundly to 
Augustine of Hippo. It is the latter who contributed essentially to that larger 
Gestalt of Western theology which I touched on in my introduction, a Gestalt 
which remained fundamentally unaltered in its basic outline even in a setting, 
such as that of the medieval Schoolmen, where the Areopagite could be heartily 
welcomed. The result, as I also noted at the beginning of this essay, was a 
kind of kaleidoscopic splintering and fragmentation of the Corpus dionysia- 
cum into different elements, one or another of which might then be incorpo- 
rated into the extant form and concerns of Western theology. One had only to 
rotate the tube, as it were, to find a pattern that would please. 

In spite of how my last remarks may appear, I really do not wish to indulge 
here either in a cheap bout of Augustine-bashing (especially since I have come 
more and more over the years to appreciate him as one of the great Fathers), 
or in yet another instance — to borrow from the idiom of Newtonian phys- 
ics — of an equal and opposing «orientalism». Either or both would be quite 
as limited and provincial as what I am criticizing here. Indeed, and too typical 
of much Orthodox literature, this would simply be to engage in a theology of 
reaction, defensive in mode, condemnatory in tone, no whit better than the 
sort of polemic, conscious or unconscious, that I am deploring, and in the last 
analysis little more than a kind of mirror-image opposite of its target. Under- 
standable as such an attitude might be in light of the massive weight — in- 
deed, all-prevailing dominance — of western thought throughout the world, it 
a remains a futile and sterile self-indulgence. The problem is not with bad 
will, as it were, on the part of past Dionysian exegetes, including as far back 
as the Scholastics themselves, but rather that the lense through which they 
read Christianity itself has been shaped by the Augustinian inheritance. What 
fits that lense, perhaps especially as it was refined by the Reformers — e.g., 
the great dichotomies of law and gospel, nature and grace, and the overarch- 
ing principle of justification by faith — does not really fit Dionysius or, in- 
deed, much of the Christian East, and thus what I do want to do, and what 
Thope I have at least begun to do, is to enter the plea that we look — really 
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look — at a strange (to us) body of theological literature and try to see it anew, 
to place it in the context for which I believe it was intended. If we do that, and 
if we make use, exactly, of those same splendid tools which Western scholar- 
ship makes available to us (and for which I daily give thanks), then I think we 
will begin to perceive the lineaments of a Christian accounting of the liturgy, 
of ascetical striving, of mystical vision, and — above and before all else — of 
Christ, which, for all the oddity of its rococo vocabulary, should strike us as at 
once powerful, deeply moving, and — even — strangely familiar. 

That familiar element, to put things in a nutshell, derives most basically 
from the OT traditions of tabernacle and temple, the two classical /oci in the 
Hebrew scriptures of divine presence and theophany. Put, I hope, a little more 
precisely still, it turns around the «pattern» for divine worship, the tabernac- 
le, which God reveals to Moses as, arguably, the very climax of the Sinai 
narrative in Ex. 25:9 ff.'* Dionysius, quite consciously (see EH 5.1.2-4), 
applies that «pattern» to both the Christian assembly at worship, and to the 
Christian soul, and he does so in order to keep both anchored in each other 
and thus, mutually, in the revelation given once-for-all, ephapax, in Christ. 
My echoing of Hebrews is intentional here. In the latter’s distinction (Heb 
10:1) between «shadow» (skia) and «image» (eikon), we can arguably dis- 
cern the germ of the Areopagitica. In fact, I think we can see a certain funda- 
mental kinship between Dionysius and the whole Pauline corpus, particular- 
ly when we bear in mind that the Apostle, as is becoming increasingly clear 
in at least some recent scholarship, was often confronting claims to visionary 
authority very much akin to what I have argued here Dionysius was seeking 
to correct, corral, and finally harness to an ordered and responsible living-out 
of the Faith: sacramentally based, com-munity-centered, long-suffering, hum- 
ble, non-judgemental, and suffused with charity.'* 





‘44 On the importance of the temple traditions for early Christianity, and working 
backwards chronologically, see: M. BARKER, On Earth as it is in Heaven: Temple Sym- 
bolism in the New Testament (Edinburgh, 1995) Esp. 7-11, 13-25, 61-72; C. R. Kogs- 
TER, The Dwelling of God: The Tabernacle in the Old Testament, Intertestamental 
Literature, and the New Testament (Washington, DC, 1989); and R. E. CLEMENTS, 
God and the Temple (Philadelphia, 1965). 

'45 See, for example, the following: J. A. Firzmeyer, Glory Reflected in the Face 
of Christ (2 Cor 3:7-4:6) and a Palestinian Jewish Motif // TS 42 (1981) 630-644; 
J. BLank, Gnosis und Agape: zur christologischen Struktur paulinischer Mystik // Grund- 
fragen christlicher Mystik / Ed. M. Scumipt, D. R. Bauer (Stuttgart, 1987) 1-13; 
J. Tasor, Things Unutterable: Paul’s Ascent to Heaven in its Greco-Roman, Judaic, 
and Early Christian Contexts (Lanham, MD, 1986) Esp. 11-21, 83-97; A. SEGAL, 
Paul the Convert: The Apostolate and Apostasy of Saul the Pharisee (New Haven, 
1990) Esp. 9-22, 34-71; M. HENGEL, «Setzte dich zu meiner Rechten!» Die Introni- 
sation Christi zur Rechten Gottes und Psalmen 110:1 // Le tr6ne de Dieu / Ed. M. Pui- 
LONENKO (Tiibingen, 1993) 108-194; C. R. A. Morray-Jones, Paradise Revisited (2 Cor 
12:1-12): The Jewish Mystical Background of Paul’s Apostolate // HTR 86.2 and 3 
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This places my hero within a tradition extending back into Christian ori- 
gins. As I have also argued, he was drawing at the same time, and again very 
consciously, on more proximate Christian sources, notably fourth-century 
Syrian ascetical literature, whose own roots go back, in all probability, to the 
earliest forms and sites of Christianity: the Jewish-Christian villages and com- 
munities of Aramaic-speaking Palestine. These fourth-century sources as 
well — from Aphrahat and the Liber Graduum in the Persian empire east of 
the Tigris, to Ephrem and the Macarian Homilies in Roman Mesopotamia — 
were all likewise struggling with the same issues and drawing on the same or 
very similar sources in both canonical and extra-canonical literature.“ It is 
in this Syrian, very Semitic context, and with regard to this theme, that is, the 
working-out of the Christian meaning of «temple», of the locus of theophany, 
that we are also to place Dionysius’ recourse to late Neoplatonism, specifi- 
cally to the latter’s concern to defend «ancient rites» and piety against claims 
lodged in favor of the autonomous intellect. Overall, I think, at least as judg- 
ing from his subsequent reception and the use to which he was put in the 
East, Dionysius’ move here — for which he also had precedents in the long 
history of Jewish (e.g., the Wisdom of Solomon and Philo) and Christian Pla- 
tonism — was generally understood and applauded. The bottom-line in any 
event is that he was not — even emphatically not — the proponent of a theo- 
logia gloriae in the Lutheran sense. Luther misread him, though I would not 
particularly blame the great doctor of the Reform for his error. His Dionysius 





(1993) 177-217, 265-292; J. M. Scott, The Triumph of God in 2 Cor 2:14: Addi- 
tional Evidence of Merkabah Mysticism in Paul // NTS 42 (1996) 260-281; together 
with a series of articles by M. GouLper, arguing not for St. Paul as mystic (to which 
idea Goulder is allergic), but certainly that he is using the vocabulary of, while argu- 
ing against, vison and ascent traditions among Jewish-Christians: Sophia in 1 Corin- 
thians // NTS 37 (1991) 516-534; The Visionaries of Laodicea // JSNT 43 (1991) 15- 
39; Vision and Knowledge // JSNT 46 (1994) 53-71; and The Pastor’s Wolves: Jew- 
ish-Christian Visionaries behind the Pastoral Epistles // NT 38.3 (1996) 242-256. 

46 Aphrahat, whom I have not touched on here, is strikingly insistent throughout 
his work on the Christian as the temple of God (a point for which I have to thank my 
student, Ms Stephanie Skoyles of Marquette University), and on internalizing the 
ascent traditions of the apocalypses. See thus his striking — not to say astounding — 
appropriation of these motifs from apocalyptic and (perhaps) contemporary hekalot 
literature in the portrait he offers of the transfigured Christian sage who has become 
himself the /ocus gloriae and site of the heavenly liturgy, in I. PArisor (ed.), Aphraa- 
tis Sapientis Persae Demonstrationes, Patrologia Syriaca I (Paris, 1894) XIV.35, co- 
lumns 660:23-665:9. For comment, see J. RAAscH, The Monastic Concept of Purity 
of Heart and its Sources. Part IV: The Early Monks // StMon 11.2 (1969) 269-314, 
here 280-281, linking this passage to J Enoch 14; and R. Murray, Some Themes and 
Problems of Early Syriac Angelology // V Symposium Syriacum, 1988 / Ed. R. Lave- 
NANT (Rome, 1990) 143-153, here 150-153, who compares it rather to the rabbinic- 
era Sefer Hekalot, or 3 Enoch. 
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was, after all, already the product of centuries of prior misconstrual and of 
consequent mutation. On the other hand, the real (i.e., «my») Dionysius was 
hardly the advocate of a classically Lutheran theologia crucis, either, but 
then I cannot think offhand of any figure in the patristic age who would pre- 
cisely meet that standard. Historical inquiry can do a great deal to clear up 
our differences, but it cannot simply dissolve them. They remain, yet even so 
I do not believe that they are enough to justify our dismissal of the Corpus 
dionysiacum as a passing — or perniciously influential — anomaly. 


X. A Closing Illustration: 
The Mosaic of the Transfiguration at St. Catherine’s, Sinai'*’ 


By way of a kind of epilogue, and as relief from academic argument, let 
me conclude this essay by turning to an artefact constructed within two or 
three decades of the first public mention of the Dionysian corpus. In the mid- 
sixth century, the same emperor who convoked the colloquium of 532, Jus- 
tinian I, built a fortress monastery in the Sinai at the foot of Jebel Musa, the 
by-then traditional site associated with the theophanies of Exodus and, in 
consequence, already a longtime haunt of Christian ascetics.'** In the monas- 
tery church, imperial artisans assembled several mosaics, including one de- 
picting the Transfiguration. The latter is located in the apse, directly above 
the altar. Here already, as Jas Elsner has pointed out in a remarkably percep- 
tive essay in his recent book, Art and the Roman Viewer,'” we find the as- 
semblage in a single glance of the major Dionysian themes: the God-man 
Christ in light, the altar of the eucharist, the Sinai of Moses’ ascent, the Tabor 
of the Transfiguration, and the suggestions at once of mystical vision in this 
life open to the monks (and pilgrims) who form the worshipping body, and of 
the eschaton. 

What I should like particularly to focus on, and which Elsner does not 
cover, is what I take to be elements from our discussion just now of the Epis- 
tles, and especially of Epistle II, reflected in the portrayl of Christ in this 





'47T have deployed the example of the Sinai mosaic in a number of earlier publi- 


cations: Hierarchy versus Anarchy... 167, n. 148; Et introibo ad altare dei... 228, 
and at greatest length in «A Contemplative and a Liturgist»: Father Georges Florovsky 
on the Corpus Dionysiacum // SVTQ 43.2 (1999) 131-161, here 158-161. 

48 For the dating of the mosaic, see V. BENESEVIC, Sur la date de la mosaique de la 
Transfiguration au Mont Sinai // Byzantion | (1924) 145-172; and for an analysis, 
E. Kitzincer, Byzantine Art in the Making (Cambridge, MA, 1977) 99-104, though the 
latter has been deepened by Elsner, cited below and n. 150. See also the remarkable 
photographs of the mosaic available in National Geographic 125.1 (Jan. 1964) 108- 
109 and 111. The last is especially illustrative of my remarks here, as it is taken from an 
angle looking directly up at the image from the altar, over which the image is centered. 

‘49 J. ELsNer, Art and the Roman Viewer (Cambridge, 1995) 94-125. 
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mosaic — which, by the way and to the best of my knowledge, is the proto- 
type for all subsequent Orthodox iconography of the Transfiguration. Christ 
is depicted clothed in brilliant white and gold. Rays shoot out from His Per- 
son to strike Elijah and Moses at His right and left, together with the stunned 
disciples at His feet — including, as Elsner points out, the figure of Peter, 
directly below, who is awakening from sleep into mystical vision. With the 
force of the rays we might also recall the mesembria pointed out by the anon- 
ymous Scholiast and certainly presumed in the Christophany to St Paul, as 
well as the «ray» imagery so generally prominent in the CD. In addition, the 
mandorla around Christ has a curious feature, also usually reproduced in lat- 
er Byzantine icons. It is banded. At its outer edge a pale shade, roughly the 
same hue as the rays, its several rings of color grow increasingly dark as we 
move inwards until, immediately around the Person of Christ, the innermost 
ring is a midnight blue verging on black. At least two explanations have been 
proposed for this feature, both of which have a certain cogency. In one, the 
blue denotes the color of the firmament beneath God’s feet in Exodus 24.10, 
a text which Evagrius takes up in his portray] of the azure light of the intellect 
awaiting the descent of the uncreated light of the Trinity. In the other expla- 
nation, the mandorla represents both the bright cloud overshadowing the dis- 
ciples at the Transfiguration, and the dark cloud on Sinai into which Moses 
enters. I think both of these apply, but I would go further than Elsner, who 
stops at the MT. In the epistles we saw a certain alternation, especially in 
Epistles I and V, between dark and light. In Epistle III we met the paradox of 
Christ’s sudden manifestation: light, overpowering, coming forth from the 
depths of silent divinity and, still, hidden even in the manifestation. The Sinai 
mosaic strikes me, in short, as a portrayl of the exaiphnes. The latter, with its 
simultaneous evocation, via Malachi 3.1, of the twin temples of the altar and 
the heart also matches the image, a depiction of mystical vision sited directly 
over the table of the eucharist. It is, in fact, the MT located at the heart of the 
EH, with both united in the Person of Jesus.!° Whoever, I think, commis- 
sioned that image knew his Dionysius very well, indeed. 


ABSTRACT 


The article takes the reader on a brief tour of the Dionysian corpus, beginning 
with tenth epistle, and then proceeding from the Celestial to the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy, touching briefly on the Divine Names, and concluding with the Mysti- 
cal Theology and the first five epistles. 





° Thus the point of Louth’s essay on Maximus’ Mystagogy, cited above, n. 142. 
Thus: «Apophatic theology as Maximos envisages it... is the realization in the Chris- 
tian soul of what is accomplished and celebrated in the Church’s liturgy» (ibid. 38). 
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THE IMAGE AND GLORY OF GOD 
IN JACOB OF SERUG’S HOMILY, 
«ON THAT CHARIOT 
THAT EZEKIEL THE PROPHET SAW» 


|. Fides Adorans Mysterium: The Theology of Jacob of Serug 


We do not have much reliable biographical information about Jacob of 
Serug.' We know that he was born around the middle of the fifth century, the 
son of a parish priest in the town of Batnan of the region of Serug in the 
largely Syriac-speaking, Roman province of Osrhoene. He was himself or- 
dained to the priesthood as a celibate in the early 470’s, and served as circuit 
inspector and preacher, chorepiskopos or periodeutes, in the region of his 
birth. In 519, he was consecrated bishop of his native town and died there just 
over two years later. His works include over three hundred extant verse and 
prose homilies, together with several dozen letters,’ while his reputation in 





' See the useful introduction by J. KoLLAMPARAMPIL to his translation, Jacob of 
Serug, Select Festal Homilies (Rome—Bangalore, 1997) 1-33, here 1-15, for Jacob’s 
life and context. 

* The Syriac texts of Jacob’s homilies were published, most of them, in the fol- 
lowing editions by Paulus BepJAN: Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum I-VIII (Paris, 1890- 
1897); Sancti Martyrii, qui et Sahdona supersunt omnia (Paris, 1902) (note that these 
collections contain works by other authors as well as Jacob), and Homiliae selectae 
Mar Jacobi Sarugensis I-V (Paris—Leipzig, 1905-1910). Jacob’s 43 surviving let- 
ters were edited by G. OLINDER, Jacobi Sarugensis: Epistulae quotquot supersunt (Paris, 
1935, rep. CSCO, 110, 1965). More critical editions of selected homilies and letters, 
together with accompanying French translations, include the following: M. ALBERT 
(ed.), Homélies contre les Juifs par Jacques de Saroug // PO 38 (1976) 1-247; F. RiL- 
LieT (ed.), Jacques de Saroug: six homélies festales en prose // PO 43. 515-663; 
K. ALwan, Quatre homélies metriques sur la création (Lovanii, 1989) (CSCO, 508/ 
509); and, in English, J. Amar, A Metrical Homily on Holy Mar Ephrem by Mar 
Jacob of Serug // PO 47 (1995) 1-75. M. Hansbury has recently translated a series of 
Jacob’s homilies on Mary Theotokos: Jacob of Serug on the Mother of God (New 
York, 1998), with useful notes by the translator (especially in reference to Jewish 
traditions), and an introduction by S. Brock. For the many other translations of single 
homilies into French or English which have appeared over the past century and more, 
several of which will also be appearing in my remarks and notes below, see the fairly 
comprehensive (up to 1995) listing supplied by KoLLamparampiL, Jacob of Serug, 
Select Festal Homilies... 370-379, and, up to 1986, the very thorough bibiliography 
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the world of Syriac-speaking Christianity — at least of the West Syrians — is 
second only to St. Ephrem Syrus (+ 373), whom Jacob himself revered as his 
own model and inspiration in theology and exegesis.* 

In so far as he is known at all to English speakers, Jacob is associated in a 
kind of troika with his two contemporaries, Philoxenus of Mabbug and Severus 
of Antioch, who spearheaded the resistence to Chalcedon from the 490’s into 
the early decades of the sixth century. This association, which I think not 
altogether just in view of his express loathing for the sort of polemical spirit 
which so often informed the writings of the other two men, is assumed by the 
title of the one study in English exclusively devoted to all three, Roberta 
Chestnut Bondi’s Three Monophysite Christologies, published in 1976.* The 
latter’s specific focus on Jacob’s christology is, to the best of my limited 
knowledge, unique in English, though there is a more extensive literature 
devoted to him in French and German.° I am very grateful to Professor Bon- 
di’s book, since it was her section on Jacob, with its abundant citations from 
his works, which directed me to the subject of this essay, his homily on the 





by K. ALwan, Bibliographie générale raisonnée de Jacques de Saroug // ParOr 13 
(1986) 313-384. 

> See Amar, A Metrical Homily on Holy Mar Ephrem..., esp. the introduction, 
18-21, and, at somewhat greater length on Jacob’s theological debt to Ephrem, the 
articles by T. JANsMA, Die Christologie Jacobs von Serugh und ihre Abhangigkeit von 
der alexandrinischen Theologie und der Frommigkeit Ephraems des Syrers // Mus 78 
(1965) 5-65, esp. 44-45, and Ipem, Encore le Credo de Jacques de Saroug: nouvelles 
recherches sur l’ argument concernant son orthodoxie // OrSyr 10 (1965) 75-88, 193— 
226, 331-370, and 475-510, esp. 349-350. 

*R. CHESTNUT, Three Monophysite Christologies (Oxford, 1976), which, curious- 
ly, appears to have been written without reference to the very useful articles by Jans- 
ma noted just above, n.3. I might add, since I am going to be taking issue with her 
reading of Jacob, that I had the occasion to talk to Dr. Chestnut Bondi a few years ago 
and was very happy to learn that she no longer endorses the opinions in her book that 
I shall be criticizing. So our quarrel is, as it were, purely «academic». In view of the 
fact that hers is still one of the very few works on Jacob available in English, how- 
ever, I do feel obliged to offer my remarks here. 

> See again the bibliography supplied by KoLLAMPARAMPIL, Jacob of Serug, Select 
Festal Homilies... 383-398, though few of the entries touch directly on the christo- 
logical issue, save Jansma’s (above, n. 3), which I would have to reckon still the best 
to date. For Jacob himself on the christological controversy of his day, see J. OBEID 
(tr.), Deuxiéme epitre de Jacques de Saroug sur la foi // ParOr 12 (1984-1985) 187- 
199 (Syriac in OLINDER, Jacobi Sarugensis: Epistulae quotquot supersunt... 11-16); 
P. Krier, Le caractére monophysite de la troisiéme lettre de Jacques de Saroug // 
OrSyr 6 (1961) 301-308 (= OLINDER 28-34); J.-P. P. Martin, Lettres aux moines du 
couvent Mar Bassus // Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldndishschen Gesellschaft 
30 (1876) 220-275 (= OLINDER 42-45, 58-86, and 241-246); and F. Grarrin, Le 
théme de la perle dans une lettre de Jacques de Saroug // OrSyr 12 (1967) 355-370. 
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chariot (markabta) of Ezekiel, and which first signaled its echoes of the Rab- 
binic-era, Jewish mysticism of the merkavah. At the same time, however, 
Iam deeply at odds with her reading of his thought, which displays what 
I take to be a marked dependence on the earlier — and, in important ways, 
superseded — scholarship of the religionsgeschichtliche Schule of such ear- 
ly twentieth-century luminaries as, for example, Wilhelm Bousset, Richard 
Reitzenstein, and Rudolph Bultmann. The presence of Oriental, chiefly Ira- 
nian motifs which these scholars believed they saw in the literature of Gnos- 
ticism and, relative to Jacob, in such early Syriac works as the Odes of Solo- 
mon and the apocryphal Acts of Thomas,® deeply affect Bondi’s analysis, 
since our circuit preacher makes relatively frequent allusions to passages in 
the Acts.’ She thus characterizes Jacob as «overly mythological», indeed as 
«gnosticizing», and so finally as «rightfully worthy of rejection» by Chalce- 
donian and non-Chalcedonian theologians alike.* 

The reality is quite different, and I think my view is supported by certain 
shifts in scholarship that were beginning to take place even as Bondi was 
writing her book, such as, for example, Robert Murray’s remarkable Symbols 
of Church and Kingdom on early Syriac-speaking Christian literature,’ or the 
flood of articles and editions of texts emerging from the pen of Sebastian 
Brock," or, also during the 1970’s and extending into the 80’s, the re-evalu- 
ation of apocalyptic literature, Christian origins, and the analysis of Gnosti- 
cism which had begun to look to more proximate (as opposed to distant Irani- 
an), Jewish sources for the reading of these ancient texts.'' We can find a 





° For critique of the old history of religions school, see J. Fossum, The New Reii- 
gionsgeschichtliche Schule: The Quest for a Jewish Christology // SBLSP 30 (1991) 
638-646. For an example of the old school at work on Syriac Christian texts, see 
G. BorNKAM’s «Introduction» to the Acts of Thomas in W. SCHNEEMELCHER (ed.), The 
Apocryphal New Testament / Tr. R. McL. Witson (Philadelphia, 1965) Vol. 2. 425— 
442 — thus his view of «the Gnostic Christianity of Syria in the third century», p. 
440. 

7 See, for example, Three Monophysite Christologies... 113-118 on «Jacob’s 
Mythological System», and 128-131 on his «Secret Jesus». 

*Tbid. 141. 

°R. Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom: A Study in Early Syriac Christi- 
anity (Cambridge, 1975). 

0S. BRock’s bibliography would require a modest volume. See, merely for ex- 
ample, the following: Mary in Syriac Tradition (London, 1977); The Holy Spirit in 
the Syriac Baptismal Tradition (Kottayam, 1979); The Syriac Fathers on Prayer and 
the Spiritual Life (Kalamazoo, 1987); Studies in Syriac Spirituality (Poona, 1988); 
Studies in Syriac Christianity (Hampshire, 1992); and The Luminous Eye: The Spiri- 
tual World Vision of St. Ephrem (rev. ed., Kalamazoo, 1992). 

"' Again, the list could be very long here. For examples, see D. S. Russet, The 
Method and Message of Jewish Apocalyptic (Phil, 1965); A. SecaL, Two Powers in 
Heaven: Early Rabbinic Reports about Christianity and Gnosticism (Leiden, 1977); 
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striking instance of this shift in the respective — and stunningly different — 
analyses of the Acts of Thomas offered by Gunter Bornkam in the early 1960’s 
for the first edition of W. Schneemelcher’s anthology, The Apocryphal New 
Testament, and, thirty years later, by Han Drijvers for the second edition of 
the same anthology, where the change in direction is practically absolute. 
Bornkam sees nothing but «Gnosticism» and Iranian motifs in the apocry- 
phon, while Drijers barely breathes the word, «gnostic», and does so chiefly 
in order to dismiss it and insist instead on the fundamentally Jewish-Chris- 
tian character of the document, including the justly famous «Hymn of the 
Pearl», which Bornkam had seen as totally devoid of Christian elements.” 
In light of this re-evaluation, much — or, in fact, all — of Jacob’s «my- 
thology» resolves into the themes of classical Christian preaching: for exam- 
ple, the «hiddeness of God», the angelic and earthly liturgies, the creation 
and fall of Adam, and the Word of God’s descent into incarnation, death, and 
hell itself in order — using the language of the liturgy ascribed to Basil of 
Caesarea — «to fill all things with Himself».'? True, he confines himself 





IDEM, Paul the Convert: The Apostolate and Apostasy of Saul the Pharisee (New 
Haven, 1990); C. RowLanp, The Open Heaven: A Study of Apocalyptic in Judaism 
and Early Christianity (New York, 1982); J. CoLLins, The Apocalyptic Imagination: 
An Introduction to the Jewish Matrix of Christianity (New York, 1984); J. Fossum, 
The Name of God and the Angel of the Lord (Tiibingen, 1985); ipem, The Image of 
the Invisible God: Essays on the Influence of Jewish Mysticism on Early Christology 
(Freiburg—Gottingen, 1995); M. Himmelfarb, Ascent to Heaven in Jewish and Chris- 
tian Apocalypses (New York—Oxford, 1993); J. C. Reeves, Heralds of that Good 
Realm: Syro-Mesopotamian Gnosis and Jewish Traditions (Leiden, 1996); and A. DE- 
Conick, Seek to See Him: Ascent and Vision Mysticism in the Gospel of Thomas 
(Leiden, 1996). The grandfather of this re-reading is, in good part, Gershom ScHo- 
LEM. See thus his Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (1941, rep. New York, 1973); 
and Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and the Talmudic Tradition (1960, 
New York, 1965’). For an early application, quite ahead of its time, of Scholem’s 
insights to the study of a major figure in Eastern Christian ascetico-mystical litera- 
ture, see G. QuispEL, Makarios, das Thomasevangelium, and das Lied von der Perle 
(Leiden, 1967). More recently on the same background in earlier Syrian Christian 
asceticism, see IDEM, The Study of Encratism: A Historical Survey // La Tradizione 
dell’ Enkrateia / Ed. U. Biancui (Rome, 1985) 35-81; together with G. G. StRouMsA 
on a fourth-century, Syrian monastic sect: Jewish and Gnostic Traditions among the 
Audians // Sharing the Sacred: Religious Contacts and Conflicts in the Holy Land / 
Eds. G. G. Stroumsa, A. Korsky (Jerusalem, 1998) 345-358 (my thanks to Professor 
Stroumsa for kindly sending me an offprint of his article). 

'2,H. Drivers, «Introduction», Acts of Thomas // New Testament Apocrypha (Phil, 
1991’) Vol. 2. 322-337, esp. 330-333 on the «Hymn of the Pearl» — «one of the 
most beautiful products of Syriac literature», p. 320. 

'3 See S. Brock’s remarks on Jacob’s «mythology» in Baptismal Themes in the 
Writings of Jacob of Serug // OCA 203 (1978) 325-347, here 325-326. 
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entirely to scriptural and related language, that is, to the diction of biblical 
and traditional imagery, and avoids like plague the abstract terminology of 
Greek philosophy. One might even speak of a kind of deliberately archaizing 
quality to his writings.’* In any case, he detested in consequence the sort of 
learned, philosophical theology which he believed had done so much to prompt 
and sustain the christological controversy of his era — better that Nestorius 
had never been born, he grumbles in one letter'> — but this animus toward 
rational (or rationalistic) analysis of the things of God is part and parcel of his 
deeply traditional emphasis on a kind of «learned ignorance» or, more posi- 
tively, on what he himself refers as «wonder» — worship, we would say — 
before the mystery of the God become man. As he puts it himself in one of his 
letters: 


This is why the discerning soul should abandon the debate [over Christ] 
and be filled [instead] with the wonder of Christ. Let it be filled with the 
wonder Who is Christ! Whoever pries into the unsearchably Begotten [of 
the Father] no longer has wonder, and this is to say that he no longer has 
Christ in himself. If some investigation has set him off in search of wonder, 
this is because he has lost that wonder... Therefore, O soul, make haste 
rather to wonder, and take care to love. Be ready to worship. Keep yourself 
in a state of wonder... Open the door of your spirit to wonder. '® 


Robert Murray’s characterization of Ephrem Syrus’ theology as fides 
adorans mysterium holds fully for Jacob as well, which should come as no 
surprise in view of the latter’s reverence for Ephrem as his model and guide 
in divinity."” 

The accusation, «gnosticizing», while not true, is nonetheless perhaps more 
interesting, at least for me, in that it opens onto roughly the same territory 
that I have been poking into for the past several years and which drew me to 
the homily on the chariot in the first place: the origins and continuities of 
Christian asceticism and mysticism. The very fact that Jacob devoted a ho- 
mily, and a very long one at that, to Ezekiel’s chariot vision puts him at least 





4 See thus JANsMA, Die Christologie Jacobs von Serugh... 44-45. 

'S Martin, Lettres aux moines du couvent de Mar Bassus... 248. 

'© KrUGER, «Le caractére monophysite de la troisiéme lettre de Jacques de Sa- 
roug... 306-307 (= OLINDER 19, II. 16 ff.). On «wonder», together with love, as Jacob’s 
keys for the approach to Scripture, see B. M. Boutos Sony, La méthode exégetique 
de Jacques de Saroug // ParOr 9 (1979-1980) 67-103, here 83-84. 

'7 Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom... 89. For «wonder» as charged 
with the sense of religious transport, the Greek ekstasis, in the later writings of Isaac 
of Nineveh, see H. ALFeyev, The Spiritual World of Isaac the Syrian (Kalamazoo, 
2000) 241-248; and cf. the richly suggestive, contemporary application of the cate- 
gory, «wonder», by Bishop Seraphim Sicrist, Theology of Wonder (Torrance, CA, 
1999). 
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in rough parallel with the contemporary, Jewish mysticism of the merkabah, 
the divine chariot throne, and I myself think that the parallel is quite real and 
deliberate. Both Jacob’s homily and the rabbinic-era literature of the hekha- 
lot, the heavenly palaces — together, I might add, with many of the docu- 
ments from the Nag Hammadi trove — share common roots in the much 
earlier, Second Temple-era literature of those Jewish apocalypses which fea- 
tured an ascent to heaven and a vision of the divine throne. Both Jacob and 
the Jewish mystics are concerned with the contemporary possibility of expe- 
riencing Ezekiel’s vision of the enthroned Glory of God, and in this they 
share with one of the oldest passages in apocalyptic literature, the ascent and 
visio gloriae of Enoch in I Enoch 14.'* Jacob, though, differs from the Jew- 
ish merkabah tradition in certain fundamental respects, most notably of course 
in his identification of the enthroned Glory with Christ, but also, secondly, in 
his assertion that the place of the Glory’s abiding is the altar of the Christian 
Eucharist. For our preacher, heaven and earth have been joined in Christ, 
Who has broken down the «wall of enmity» between those above and those 
below. Jacob, therefore, writes precisely against the possibility or necessity 
of the «ascent to heaven», and I shall come back to that theme later on in this 
essay. 

«The wall of enmity» recalls the passage on the «one new man» in Eph. 
2:14-15. The latter is one of several New Testament passages which resonate 
throughout both this homily and, indeed, virtually all of Jacob’s works that 
fall under Dr. Bondi’s consideration, though, rather curiously, she fails to cite 
any one of the key scriptural /oci specifically.'? These passages are, in parti- 
cular, the «one mediator» of I Tim. 2:5, the hymn of Col. 1:15—20 on Christ 
as joining together heaven and earth, and, most especially, Phil. 2:6—7: that 
He who was «in the form [morphe] of God» emptied himself to take on the 
«form of a servant» and the «likeness [schema] of a man». The last especial- 
ly, together with its obvious importance for the christological debate (Cyril of 





'8 There is a considerable literature on J Enoch and its resonances in later apoca- 
lyptic literature. For an accessible discussion of its origins in Ezk 1 and importance 
for later apocalypses of ascent, see HIMMELFARB, Ascent to Heaven... 9-46. The ex- 
tension of this trajectory into the Syriac Christian literature of the fourth and subse- 
quent centuries does not, regrettably, feature significantly in current scholarship. For 
two partial exceptions regarding Aphrahat of Persia (fl. 330’s—340’s), however, see 
J. Raascu, The Monastic Concept of Purity of Heart and Its Sources. Part IV: The 
Early Monks // StMon 11.2 (1969) 280-281; and R. Murray, Some Themes and Prob- 
lems of Early Syriac Angelology // V Symposium Syriacum (Rome, 1990) 150-151. 
Interestingly, Murray sees Aphrahat playing in Demonstration 14.35 off of 3 Enoch, 
a Rabbinic-era hekhalot text. 

'® See, for example, Three Monophysite Christologies... 123-126 on the schema 
of Christ as man, though without citation of Phil 2:6—7, and the same lack of this text in 
her discussion of Christ in the «form of servant» in 129, or of Eph 2:15 in 135-136. 
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Alexandria, for example, refers to it nearly as often as he does Jn. 1:14°°), is 
also — at least for certain contemporary scholars — itself related to the no- 
tion of the Glory of God, the kevod YHWH, which features so prominently in 
many of the Old Testament theophanies,”' and this, too, is to be borne in 
mind in our consideration of Jacob’s thought. Phillipians 2:6—7 is thus, third- 
ly, and now we move at last to the homily itself, the very center and pivot of 
Jacob’s long meditation on Ezekiel’s chariot. 


Il. The Homily on the Chariot 


The homily is very long, indeed, between thirteen and fourteen hundred 
lines and running to over sixty pages in Paulus Bedjan’s edition of Jacob’s 
homilies.” If length is any indication of the importance a writer accords his 
topic, then Jacob very clearly thought Ezekiel’s vision rated quite special 
attention. I myself believe, although this would have to be the subject of 
another paper, that he is directing his words to certain among his listeners 
who were attracted by the idea of ascending to the heavenly throne, like Enoch 
in the old apocalypses, and, if one friend of mine who is more versed than I in 
matters Jacobean is correct in understanding his audience as primarily monks,™ 
then we are in fact in the presence of those ancient currents of ascetical mys- 
ticism which are of particular interest to me. As I just noted, however, Jacob 
sets his face against the notion of ascent, and his opposition to this tradition 
comprises what I would venture to call the secondary theme, or even the 





°° See J. McGucxin, Cyril of Alexandria: The Christological Controversy, Its His- 
tory, Theology, and Texts (Leiden, 1994) Esp. the «Scriptural Index», p. 425 (twelve 
references, and likewise twelve for Jn 1:24). Curiously, A. GRILLMEIER restricts his 
discussion of Phil 2:6—7 almost exclusively to Nestorius: Christ in Christian Tradi- 
tion: From the Apostolic Age to Chalcedon / Tr. J. Bowen (Atlanta, 1975*) 511 ff., 
save one, fleeting reference to the early Cyril in 304-305. My own impression, ad- 
mittedly superficial, is that it was Nestorius who had to struggle with the text. Cyril 
seems to take its unity of subject for granted and deploys it accordingly. 

1 See M. BocHMUEHL, The «Form of God» (Phil 2:6): Variations on a Theme of 
Jewish Mysticism // JTS ns 48.1 (1997) 1-23 and, twenty years ago, the coyly allu- 
sive article by QuisPEL, Ezekiel 1:26 in Jewish Mysticism and Gnosis // VC 34 (1980) 
1-13. On the OT tradition of the kavod, see esp. T. D. N. Mettincer, The Dethrone- 
ment of Sabaoth: Studies in the Shem and Kabod Theologies (Lund, 1982) 80-115. 

” Homiliae selectae 1V:543-610. In order to avoid a greater clutter of notes, I shall 
be including page and line numbers from Bedjan’s edition in the body of my article 
following citations from the homily. I should also take this opportunity to declare my 
heartfelt gratitude to Sebastian Brock for his extraordinary kindness in offering to 
correct the draft of my translation. Let the reader be assured that I have incorporated 
every one of his corrections and suggestions — and there were a lot of them! 

3 T take this point from conversations with Susan Ashbrook Harvey, and hope 
that she does not mind my citing her here. 
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subtext, of his homily. The latter’s first concern, though, is to link the chariot 
vision with the divine economy in Christ. 

With these preliminary remarks in mind, let me proceed to a sketch of the 
homily and then to a few concluding remarks. The whole huge piece revolves 
around three fundamental texts: Ezekiel 1, especially verses 26—28; Genesis 
1, again particularly verses 26-27; and, as noted above, Phillipians 2:6-—7. 
The link between all three is the Syriac term, dmuta or «likeness». In Jacob’s 
Syriac Bible, the Peshitta, this is the single word which is used to render at 
once its Hebrew equivalent, demut, found in both Gen. 1:26 and Ezk. 1:26 
and 28, and the morphe, «form», of Phil. 2:6—7. Jacob is the only the patristic 
author I know of to dwell at such length on the linkage of these three texts, 
though he is obviously helped by the translation he used. 


A. Divine Transcendence, the Imago Dei, and Macrocosm/ 
Microcosm 


The homily opens with what is for Jacob a typically apophatic note, stress- 
ing the mystery of God’s transcendence, the «hidden One» Who is «seated on 
the unsearchable chariot» and is infinitely above the angels, the «assemblies 
of the sons of light» (543-544).** Again typically, Jacob begs for the gift of 
«a new mouth» in order to offer fitting praise: «Lord most high, my mouth is 
insufficient for Your praise: make a new mouth for me that it may proclaim 
Your song» (544:18-19)* It is at this point that the first note of the imago dei 
appears, that is, that it is precisely the office of the human tongue — or, 
indeed, as we might say, of the mind — to offer up worship. While God could 
have made the dumb creation sing His praises, this task has been set aside 
specifically for the speech-endowed image. As Jacob writes: 


Let everything created abide in what is its own, as at its creation: ...the sea 
for fish and the earth that it may bear the sons of men... And the image with 
speech, that it may be stirred all the day to Your praise. 

«The very pulse of my created being», he adds, «requires Your praise» 
(546:2-8).”° 


In the next section of over a hundred lines, Jacob moves in effect to a 
paraphrase and meditation on the opening lines of Genesis. After dwelling 





4 God as the «hidden», the «Hidden One», etc., appears very frequently in Jacob. 
On the dialectic of «hidden/revealed» in his master, Ephrem, as «between apophatic 
and cataphatic poles», see R. Murray, The Theory of Symbolism in St. Ephrem’s 
Theology // ParOr 6/7 (1975-1976) 1-20, here 11, and cf. Jansma, Die Christologie 
Jacobs von Serough... 38—43, on the same in Jacob. 

°5 See Boutos Sony, La méthode exégetique... 67-68, and again 83—84 for Jacob’s 
insistence on the need for divine grace to interpret the scriptures. 

6 The entire section on the speech-endowed image runs to over a page, 545:7— 
546:11. 
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again at length on God’s infinitiy and unsearchability (546:12-7:18), he moves 
on to consider the divine power, haila, and sign, remza, which uphold and 
govern the universe after bringing it into being from nothing (547:18—552:2).”7 
God’s power carries the cosmos like the force of a man’s arm sustains a stone 
thrown into the air (552:3-3:19). This similitude allows Jacob to bring into 
play the ancient theme of the human being as microcosm: «The Power abides 
in the creation», he writes, «like a soul [abides] in its members» (553:20 and 
ff.).°8 Here I should add that, at least on occasion, the term «power» is more 
than simply a way for Jacob of speaking about God ad extra. It sometimes 
overlaps with the Second Person of the Trinity.” Put another way, I take him 
as engaging in something very like the old Logos theology of the Apologists 
and Alexandrines, with the Word of God acting as the divine immanence and 
power at work in creation, indeed, as almost a kind of world soul.*’ Micro- 
cosmos and macrocosmos, or anthropos and makranthropos, reflect one an- 
other, and Jacob thus goes on to speak of the human intellect, hauna, speci- 
fically as the «image [tsalma] of the Great Being» (556:2 ff.).*! Both, the 
image and the original, are not confined by their respective bodies: 


Heaven does not contain the Lord, although He dwells in it, Nor does the 
body contain the intellect, though it soujourns in it. (556:10-11) 


If the body does not contain the intellect, it still seems to be the appointed 
place for the latter to gather itself and meet God. I venture this thought, which 





°7 The whole section is over five pages, 547:18-552:2. On the mysterious term 
and concept, remza, see K. ALwan, Le ‘Remzo’ selon la pensée de Jacques de Sa- 
roug // ParOr 15 (1988-1989) 91-106. Alwan concludes (104) that it resembles the 
logos in creation, having affinities with the Stoic Jogos and Platonic demiurge. Curi- 
ously, he makes no mention of the Logos Christology of the Apologists as a possible 
influence on Jacob at the School of Edessa, whence Alwan believes Jacob takes the 
idea; see 95 and 104-105. 

°8 On man as microcosm in Jacob, see B. M. Bouos Sony, L’anthropologie de 
Jacques de Saroug // ParOr 12 (1984-1985) 153-185, here 182-183, and at greater 
length, K. ALwan, homme le ‘microcosme’ selon Jacques de Saroug // ParOr 13 
(1986) 57-78. For the origins of the idea in Greek philosophy, see A. MEYER, Wesen 
und Geschichte der Theorie von Mikro- and Makrocosmos (Bern, 1900) 1-46. 

See 544:12-14, 556:8-9, 599:13, and 603:18, where «Power» appears clearly 
to be taken as a name of the Son. Jacob could, of course, have had in mind I Cor 1:24 
and the long subsequent play of this verse in the history of early christology. See in 
this regard M. R. Barnes, The Power of God: Dynamis in Gregory of Nyssa’s Trini- 
tarian Theology (Washington, DC, 2001) 94-124. 

© See again ALway, Le ‘Remzo’... 100-1, if without reference to the Apologists 
and Alexandrians — though he does suggest the influence of the former in ALWAN, 
L’homme le ‘microcosme’... 72 and 76-77. 

3! See esp. BouLos Sony, L’ anthropologie de Jacques de Saroug... 171-184, esp. 
175-177 on the hauna as image. 
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Jacob does not elaborate on in this homily (or in any other of his works that 
Ihave read), because it is a fundamental theme in the Christian spiritual tra- 
dition to which I think he belonged, and for which there were many prece- 
dents in both Syriac and Greek Christian literature. We shall come back, briefly, 
to this note later on in the essay. For now, however, there is the matter of 
Ezekiel’s markabta. 


B. Ezekiel and the Chariot Vision: A Great Mystery 


The fallen intellect’s penchant for travelling outside the bounds in which 
it ought to remain — «If your intellect obeys you», Jacob writes, «confine it 
to the place of the body, that it may gaze within» (557:9-10) — provides our 
homilist with the opening for his discussion of Ezekiel’s vision. In the pro- 
phet’s case, the heavens were truly opened. Trembling, Jacob says, he beheld 
the fiery angels and 


The high throne... and, glorious upon the backs Of the ministering cheru- 
bim of fire who bear it, The wondrous Glory... the Son of the Creator, Who 
is seated there on the high place... (558:15—19) 


Let me pause here to note the clear identification of the Second Person 
with the divine Glory that Ezekiel sees on the chariot throne of the theopha- 
ny, «in appearance as the likeness of a man» (Ezk 1:26, kmar’eh demut adam). 
In this instance, the Syriac word for «glory» that Jacob uses is shubha, but he 
deploys the more technical terms, shekinta (the Aramaic equivalent of the 
Rabbinic shekinah), igara (the Aramaic term which usually renders the He- 
brew kavod, «glory», in the Peshitta), and rabbuta (majesty or, more literally, 
«greatness») in other passages of the homily, just as we have seen him iden- 
tify the Word, at least occasionally, with the haila or power.” At this point 
Jacob sounds a theme that he will come back to, the secondary one or subtext 
I noted above. The vision of the heavenly throne and its ministering angels, 
he writes, which the «questing intellect» seeks is dreadful and terrible while, 
on the other hand, «the table of the King is full of blessing for whomever 
reclines at it» (559:15-16). Not for us humans, in other words, is the vision of 





» For shekinta, see 569:21, 570:13, 582:11, and 602:20; for igara, 559:13 (as an 
attribute of the Power, i.e., the Son), 563:2, 571:17, 576:2 (the Son made a habitation 
for his igara), and 592:5 (the igara upon the chariot); and rabbuta, 570, 19, 595:8, 
and 604:10. Jacob is not alone among Syrian Christians in his use of shekinta. Prior 
to him, see Aphrahat in Demonstrations 4.7, 18.4, and 19.4 (PS 1, ed. Parisot, col. 
152:1-2, 828:28, and 857:6—7), and nearly two centuries after our preacher, Isaac of 
Nineveh. For the use of shekinta in the latter, see ALFEYEV, The Spiritual World of 
Isaac of Nineveh... 45, 165, 167-168, and 170-171. It appears therefore to have 
served as something of a terminus technicus for, I take it, the Second Person in Syrian 
Christian circles for centuries, though I know of no studies that have been devoted to 
this question. 
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the chariot assigned the angels, but rather the altar of the Eucharist — though 
perhaps also suggested here is the idea that the human being is him- or her- 
self to become a «table of blessings» for others.* 

Ezekiel is then interrogated about his vision, and Jacob paraphrases the 
biblical passage at length, dwelling with particular gusto on the strange forms 
of the «living creatures», the haywata (Hebrew hayyot), who carry and ac- 
company the throne, and who appear so prominently in some Old Testament 
pseudepigrapha as well as in the Jewish merkabah literature,“ together with 
the appearance of the Glory (here igara) as a man seated on the sapphire 
throne (560:5—563:2). How then, Jacob wonders at considerable length, are 
we to interpret this extraordinary vision, unique in the prophetic books (563:3- 
568:13)? Not, he insists, by «prying into that Lamp [i.e., the Son] of the Great 
Light». The vision, the forms which the angels take on within it, and the 
appearance of the Lamp and Glory as a man, properly overwhelm rational 
thought. Only learned fools would seek to explain it in the terms of the worldly 
wise. So, our preacher says, he will «not promise an explanation, but rather 
wonder» before the paradox of «the Word of God mounted on the cherubim» 
even when it is He, the Son, Who is in truth the One Who carries both them 
and all creation (568:14—569:17). 


C. The Mystery of the Incarnate Word Who Came to Reconcile 
Heaven and Earth 


Although he promises no explanation, Jacob does, of course, set out to 
deliver one. It comes in two parts. In part one, we start by touching on the 
very important — and ancient — theme of the tie between the worship of 
heaven and earth. Jacob begins with the worship of heaven. The chariot is 
explained as having been created for the sake of the angels, since otherwise 





3 | borrow this suggestion from one of Sebastian Brock’s notes in the margins of 
my translation. So far as I can tell, however, Jacob does not dwell in this homily, or in 
any other of his works that I have read, on the interior reflection of the divine Glory. 
For perhaps some suggestion along these lines, see S. A. Harvey (tr.), Jacob of Serug: 
Homily on Simeon the Sylite // Ascetic Behavior in Greco-Roman Antiquity: A Source- 
book / Ed. V. M. WimsusH (Minneapolis, 1990) 15-28, esp. the references to the «pal- 
ace» of the saint’s body, p.21, and the same as «temple» on p. 23 (Syriac in BEDJAN, 
Acta Martyrum... 650-665, here 655 and 659). See also Boutos Sony, L’ anthropologie 
de Jacques de Saroug... 176-177. On the theme elsewhere in Syriac-Christian litera- 
ture of the human being as, in Christ, the temple and site of the heavenly liturgy and 
divine presence, see Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom... 262-276, together 
with S. Brock, «Fire from Heaven»: From Abel’s Sacrifice to the Eucharist. A Theme 
in Syriac Spirituality // SP 25 (1989) 229-243, esp. 239-242. 

** On the appearance of the hayyot in Jewish mystical literature, see P. SCHAFER, 
The Hidden and Manifest God: Some Major Themes in Early Jewish Mysticism / Tr. 
A. PoMERANZ (Albany, 1992) Esp. 21-27, 62-64, and 129-132. 
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God, Who in Himself is hidden even from them, would have given the sons 
of light cause for confusion and alarm. I think the passage worth quoting at 
some length: 


And they would have been looking in all directions in order to see Him. 
And the assembly of the choirs on high would have been scattered by this, 
And the powers would have disintegrated without any order [taksis], 
And debates would have multiplied even there [1.e., on high], with this one 
saying to that one: 
«Where is He? Where is the exalted One who is hidden, that we may praise 
Him in His place?» [cf. Ezk 3:12] 
For this reason He harnessed the chariot and made the place known 
...and depicted a place for his Presence/Glory [shekinta], that there it might 
dwell, 
And He made it like a chariot, that on it He might be carried in state, 
That the whole vision of the heavenly ones might be concentrated, caught 
up, and tied 
To that one place where His banner is set... 
And lightning and fearful radiance issue from the chariot, to assemble the 
heavenly ones to great praise... 
They all cry out to one another at the entry to His place. 
All the choirs gather and stand at the gate of the King... 
[and the angels] all look toward that secondary place... 
And are soothed by it, and shout praise before His Glory [igara]. 
(570:6-571:19)*° 


The angels would have been without means for praise had God not pro- 
vided them with the «place» of the markabta, which is thus a fundamental 
part — I would read it as the so-to-speak sanctuary or nave — of the heavenly 
temple or palace (haikla, equivalent of the Hebrew hekhal). Here again, we 
touch on traditions that extend back into the Second Temple era.*° 





> For Jacob on the heavenly palace as temple, together with the chariot throne and 
angelic hosts, as the first of God’s creative acts, see Jacob of Serug ‘On the Establish- 
ment of Creation. Memra One: The First Day / Tr. R. D. Youna // J. W. Trice (ed.), 
Biblical Interpretation / (Wilmington, 1988) 184-202, here 191-195 (Syriac in Homi- 
liae selectae 3.4—27). Note esp. the phrases: «the temple of light», «the great tent [i.e., 
tabernacle]», and the «bridal chamber of light», all on p. 193. Note that while the 
«heavenly temple» is created, its «holy of holies» is not. Thus cf. below. 

36 On the notion of a correspondence obtaining between the heavenly and earthly 
temples. see, relative to the Old Testament (and Rabbinic traditions), J. D. LEvENson, 
Sinai and Zion: An Entry into the Jewish Bible (SF, 1985) 111-184, and, drawing on 
both Old and New Testaments (together with the OT Pseudepigrapha, Christian 
Apocrypha, Rabbinic traditions, and some patristic literature), M. BARKER, The Gate 
of Heaven: The History and Symbolism of the Temple in Jerusalem (London, 1991) 
Esp. her chapter on «The Veil», 104-132. 
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Our preacher then links the worship in the «place» on high to earth when 
he suggests that Ezekiel was granted his vision of the heavenly liturgy be- 
cause he was in exile, mourning the loss of the Temple on Zion and of its 
services, and grieved by the proud display of Israel’s foes. Thus the vision 
assures him that, «even if God’s ministry in the land of Judah had ceased: 
See! His praise thunders richly among the cherubim!» (572:9—4:6, here 
573:21-22). The sight of, in effect, the most sacred furniture of the celestial 
temple — thus consider the likely relationship between the kapporet, «mercy 
seat», of the Ark and the chariot throne of the vision*? — comforts the proph- 
et for the (temporary) loss of its terrestrial copy. Jacob will return in order to 
expand at greater length on this note of the linkage between the worship of 
heaven and earth, and of the «place» where God is to be sought and found. 

For now, however, it is the prophetic vocation of the son of Buzi which 
draws Jacob’s attention. In his understanding, all biblical prophecy touches on 
«the mysteries [raze] of the Son of God» (574:10). The use of the term, «mys- 
teries», here refers not to some esoteric doctrine of Jesus, which Dr. Bondi 
seems to think is the case in her section on Jacob’s «secret Jesus», but rather to 
the divine economy accomplished in Christ.** Mystery, raza, in this homily, as 
in all of Jacob’s work, together with Aphrahat and Ephrem before him, is an 
Aramaic word taken from the lexicon of apocalyptic literature, where it sig- 
naled the secrecy of the divine counsel which is revealed to the seer, as, for 
example, in Daniel 2:18 ff. In the Pauline and deutero-Pauline epistles, such 
as most notably in Eph. 1:9 and Col. 1:26, its Greek translation, mysterion, is 
deployed to signal Christ, Who is God’s intent or purpose for us and for all 
creation, the hitherto hidden goal and summation of the divine plan. This is 
then the sense in which it is used by the Syrian writers, who deploy it to signi- 
fy the hidden meaning of the Old Testament. It is the justification for what 
Origen would call the «mystical» or «spiritual» sense of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, or what we might call, simply, the christological reading.* It is there- 





37 See R. Eior, The Priestly Nature of the Mystical Heritage in Hekhalot Litera- 
ture // Expérience et écritures mystiques dans les réligions du livre / Ed. P. B. Fenton, 
R. GoeTSCHEL (Leiden, 2000) 41-54, here 49: «...a substantial portion of the concepts 
mentioned in Ezekiel’s consecration vision are visionary abstractions of the ritual ob- 
jects of the temple mentioned in I Kings 7:23—27, 8:6—9, and II Chronicles 3:7-14, 
4:3-5 and 14-15 — a visionary metamorphosis into the awesome figures of the Holy 
Creatures», i.e, the hayyot or cherubim. This is, of course, something of a rationalist’s 
explanation. One could just as easily say that Ezekiel saw the heavenly originals of «the 
Mercy Seat». For the text and analysis of an important example of pre-Christian, Jew- 
ish traditions regarding the heavenly temple, including the «descent of the merkavah», 
see C. Newsom, Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice: A Critical Edition (Atlanta, 1985). 

8 Three Monophysite Christologies... 128-131. 

* See E. Beck, Symbolum-Mysterium bei Aphraat und Ephrem // OC 42 (1958) 
19-40; and relatedly, I. H. Dacmats, Raza et sacrament // Rituels: Mélanges offerts a 
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fore through the Son of God, Jacob says, that the Father spoke to all the 
prophets, and it is the same Son who is Himself the content of their message: 
«the mystery [raza] of all the mysteries [raze] of prophecy» (574:11-16). 
Ezekiel’s vision is no exception to this rule: it was Christ whom the prophet 
saw on the chariot, just as Daniel had seen Him «borne on the clouds». Here 
we atrive at the literal and architectural center of the homily, the point where 
all three texts I noted earlier converge. Quoting Jacob: 


Daniel saw Him borne on the clouds [Dan 7:13], and coming 

As aman to judge the kings and their empires. 

Ezekiel, too, sees Him on the high throne, [He Who] was also God, 

That likeness [dmuta, here obviously rendering morphe] of the servant 
that He assumed within the womb [of Mary] 

Was whispered on the wings of the heavenly beings (575:11-16). 


The manifestation of the Son and Glory of God in human form signals the 
paradox and promise of the Incarnation, and, in Jacob’s insistence on that 
paradox of the one Son, we can also discern a certain echo of the Christolo- 
gical controversy of the era. Our preacher is nothing if not insistent on the 
unity of God and man in Christ, as opposed to those — dyophysites like 
Nestorius and his ilk — who divide and «number» the one Son. The «appear- 
ance as a man» and, simultaneously, «as God in great splendor», is «the way», 
he tells us, «that was trodden by the Son of God, both divinely and humanly, 
though He is One» (576:12—13). Turning then to interpret the fire above and 
below the loins of the human figure in Ezekiel’s vision (Ezk 1:27), Jacob 
asks: 


Why was it necessary for the prophet to repeat [the description of] the 
vision, then 
To say «above» and repeat [the same] about [what is] below in his pro- 
phecy? 
He wanted to show the higher and lower [aspects] of the Son of God, 
How that supernal Being had become earthly, 





Pierre-Marie Guy, O.P. / Ed. P. pe CLerck, E. PALAzzo (Paris, 1990) 173-182, for 
Jacob’s predecessors, and BouLos Sona, La méthode exégetique de Jacques de Sa- 
roug... 73 ff., for Jacob himself. Raza is used for both the spiritual sense of the Old 
Testament and for the Church’s sacraments. It is well to recall that for Jacob, as 
indeed for Origen and others of the Greek fathers, the scriptures enjoy a real, sacra- 
mental value. The holy words carry the presence of the Word, and hence raza for 
Jacob, as for Aphrahat and Ephrem, can and does apply equally as a term signifying 
Christ’s presence in the Old Testament and that same presence in the consecrated 
waters of Baptism, and in the consecrated bread and wine of the Eucharist. In each 
case, the Christian is to discern the presence of Christ beneath the «veil» of the words, 
or indeed of the bread and wine. Relatedly, see thus also S. Brock (tr.), Jacob of 
Serug on the Veil of Moses // bem, Studies in Syriac Spirituality... 73-89. 
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And that He had become a mediator [cf. I Tim 2:5], because He stood in 
the midst between the [two] sides [i.e., heaven and earth] 
In order to make peace [cf. Eph 2:14] between those and high and those 
below. 
Thus He girded himself with peace in the prophecy, 

For he [i.e., Ezekiel] saw something in the likeness of a [rain]bow in the 
clouds accompanying Him, 

A sign of the peace that He would come and make with those below. 
(576:18-577:4) 


Here Jacob links the rainbow shown to Noah as sign of peace after the 
destruction of the Flood (Gen 9:11—16) with the rainbow shades of the theo- 
phany in Ezk 1:28. Both signal the peace, shaina, which the one Son wills to 
effect between the realms of heaven and earth, angels and human beings, and 
thus, more importantly, His overcoming of the estrangement between God 
and humanity that had resulted from the Fall: 


And that strife which the serpent had started among the trees [of Eden] 

He [the Son] will remove, and the quarrel will cease that had been in- 
flamed. 

And the hidden Father and the great Adam, who were at enmity, 

Will be reconciled in the Son who stands as the mediator. 


The whole Gospel of Christ, Jacob concludes, is thus depicted in the cha- 
riot vision (578:3—15). 


D. Kenosis and the Imago Dei vs. Jewish (and Christian?) Mystical 
Anthropomorphism 


1. Reconciling Prophets with Apostles: the Incarnation as Explanation 
of the Prophecy 


The second half of the homily is devoted to the elaboration of this central 
point, often in fascinating and moving fashion. Space allows me only to 
touch on a few significant moments before moving on to Jacob’s and then 
my own conclusions. The first is, again, another clear allusion to, and bor- 
rowing from, Phil. 2:6—7. «Look closely at Him now [on the chariot]», Jacob 
tells the prophet: 


...Who is splendid in His great glory, 

And acknowledge that this is He when He has lowered Himself to poverty... 
With this type that you have been shown upon the chariot, 

The land sees His humility as He delivers it. 

By these faces, which He has now asked that you be shown, 

In them you will see Him when He has taken on a body in truth. 

To this condition your Lord came down when He emptied Himself, 

That the world might see Him in the form [dmuta] of a servant. 

This is He who shall come in the flesh, openly [or, manifestly], 
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That in Him the human race may be set free from slavery. 

The revelation depicted the whole path of the Son of God, 

And it taught Ezekiel the mystery [of the Incarnation] through that chariot. 
(583:3-18) 


If it were not a revelation of the Incarnation, Jacob continues, then the 
prophet’s vision would have been simply ignored and, even, inexplicable: 


Our Lord manifested Himself in the world when He came to it, 

And illumined the face of prophecy, with the result that everyone recog- 
nized it [i.e., prophecy, as true]... 

For if God had not appeared as a man, 

Ezekiel would not have been renowned for these riches, 

And people would not have comprehended the scroll of his prophecy... 

Yet now, because the Son of God came to the world, 

Ezekiel is glorified who saw His mystery (584:3-4, 10-14). 


Without the coming of Christ, the human figure on the chariot would have 
been cause for a genuine, theological scandal, and rightly criticized for giv- 
ing shape to God who is infinite, without any limit or form: 


And it would have been asked, «why did he see Him as a man 

«Who, without any likeness, is glorious in the hiddeness of His high place?» 

«What is this, that he saw the cherubim in great splendor, 

«And yet [saw] the Lord of the cherubim as a man? 

«This appearance is [too] small to be about God, 

«That a throne should hold Him Whose Glory even the heavens do not 
contain». (585:2—7)”° 


I think that Jacob is also taking deliberate aim here at a contemporary, 
anthropomorphic interpretation not only of Ezekiel’s vision, but of the God 
of the revelation, and we will see him addressing this issue quite openly in a 
moment. Right now, though, and with regard to the section of his homily 
under discussion here, I should like to underline a second reconciliation — 
or, rather, a harmony — that he wishes to establish, and that runs through his 
other works as well: the agreement of the Old Testament prophecy with the 
New Testament preaching of the Apostles, and, with that agreement, the jus- 
tice of the Church’s claim to the inheritance of Israel: 





...because the prophecy depicted His [Christ’s] type, 

The apostleship also gave the truth of His body to the world. 

It is proclaimed [both] by the prophecy and the apostleship 

That He Who was, is He Who is embodied... 

...while those younger in the Spirit [the Apostles] declared that He had 
become a man, 





“ Cf. Isa 66:1 and I Kings 8:27, together with my remarks below and n.42 on the 
shi’ur gomah tradition. 
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The elders [i.e., the prophets], too, witnessed that they had seen Him as a 
man. 

From the testimony of prophecy and of the apostleship, 

Who is it who flees, except an enemy of the faith? (586:21-587:11)*! 


2. A Polemical Exchange with Jewish Anthropomorphism: The Incarnate 
Word as the True and Original Image of God 


The phrase, «enemy of the faith», leads Jacob naturally — in his own 
mind, at least — to an interesting, polemical section addressed to an un- 
named Jew, in which I think we catch allusions to the traditions attaching to 
the mystical vision of the body of God in rabbinic circles, the shi’ur qomah, 
or «measurement of the stature (of the divine body)», texts which are associ- 
ated with the merkavah literature.” For Jacob, the interpretation of Ezekiel’s 
vision in accordance this latter tradition is unacceptable for several reasons. 
By refusing to acknowedge Christ as the meaning of the prophet’s Chariot, 
his Jewish opponent is led first of all into absurdities. The Father’s transcend- 
ent «hiddeness» is compromised and reduced to human form: 


If you do not affirm that the Son of God became a man, [then] it was the 
hidden Father [that] Ezekiel saw on the chariot like a human being, if it 
was not the form of His Only [-Begotten] One... 


This leads to a series of sarcastic questions about a literalist reading of the 
Chariot and its angels: 





“| See Jacob’s Homélies contre les juifs, perhaps esp. Hom. 3, lines 15-118 (PO 
38. 86-93) and 7, lines 201-370 (194-195). Cf. also his comparison, in our homily, 
of the OT and NT with the wheels of Ezekiel’s chariot: «And the wheel, which is 
described as having been seen within the wheel, / [This is] the new Gospel within the 
Law which is full of mysteries. / The [one] Testament wished to reveal the [other] 
Testament / With the wheel and the wheel which were seen one within the other» 
(580:9-12). I seem to recall a similar use of Ezekiel’s wheels by Maximus Confessor 
in the latter’s Mystagogy. 

” On the shi‘ur gomah tradition in Judaism, see SCHOLEM, Jewish Gnosticism, 
Merkabah Mysticism, and the Talmudic Tradition... 36-42, and M. S. Couen, The 
Shi’ ur Qomah: Liturgy and Theurgy in Pre-Kabbalistic Jewish Mysticism (Latham— 
New York—London, 1983). Arguing for its presence in early Christianity, see J. Fos- 
suM, Jewish-Christian Christology and Jewish Mysticism // VC 37 (1983) 260-287; 
and G. G. Stroumsa, Form(s) of God: Some Notes on Metatron and Christ // HTR 
76.3 (1983) 269-288; and, recently, C. GiescHEN, Angelomorphic Christology: Ante- 
cedents and Early Evidence (Leiden, 1998) Esp. 185 ff. For the lively continuation of 
this current in fourth- and fifth-century monastic literature, see A. Go.irzin, «The 
Demons Suggest an Illusion of God’s Glory in a Form»: Controversy over the Divine 
Body and Vision of Glory in Some Late Fourth-, Early Fifth-Century Monastic Liter- 
ature // StMon (forthcoming). 
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Well then, were the wheels joined at the axle in order to proceed, 

And were the wings really flying, as you are saying? 

And [was] the throne the prophet saw made of stone, 

And did the whole matter end [with the words] «on the throne like a man?» 
(588:7-589:2) 


The last question, whether the prophet’s vision was all about seeing a 
humanlike figure on the cherubic throne, is surely directed against the 
merkavah tradition, for whose Jewish adepts this was in fact the point and the 
goal of their proposed mystical ascent to heaven. Jacob instead insists that 
Ezekiel’s chariot was — and is — not the end of the story. First of all, I think 
it clear that he is aware of this Jewish tradition, and, as is arguable from 
elswhere in his writings, that he is to some extent in actual conversation with 
contemporary Jews. His seven Homilies against the Jews, for example, dis- 
play a broad knowledge of traditions current among them, and in one case 
feature what appears to be a direct appeal to, as it were, the «Jew in the 
street» over the heads of the latter’s rabbinic teachers: 


The scribes of your people have hidden the reality from you; and your 

teachers have not openly spoken the truth. 

Consciously or unconsciously, they have hidden the reality, and they do 
not show from the texts [of Scripture] the image of the Son. 

Ask them!... 

Say, «O, Rabbi! Show me... 

O Jew! Ask these questions of your teachers. 

Ask, and see what they say about Jesus! 

Judaism [yehoudayuta] is full of lies!** 


Perhaps there were occasional, Jewish listeners who were drawn to hear 
the famous preacher, or, perhaps, this is rhetorical display for an exclusively 
Christian audience, though the latter explanation does not entirely persuade 
me. The appeal I just quoted seems quite immediate. In any case, and relative 
to my point about anthropomorphism, Jacob is, secondly, aware of this as 
both an exegetical option, and — in the case of the merkavah texts — as the 





*® «Judaism», jehoudayuta, appears to mean the rabbinic traditions enshrined in 
the Mishnah and Talmud, the «Oral Torah». See Homélies contre les Juifs 7, lines 
205-309 (PO 38. 156-159), together with Albert’s comments on this term, Ibid. 13. 
While we might — and doubtless should — recoil from his ferocity nowadays, Jacob 
does have a certain point here. The Rabbinic exaltation of the «Oral Torah» does 
seem, at least in part, to have been advanced with an eye to keeping Israel distinct 
from those among the «nations» who laid claim to the written Torah, i.e., the text of 
the OT, and then who said that they were true Israel. This certainly sounds like Christi- 
ans. Thus see, for example, the sources quoted and discussed recently by H. K. Har- 
RINGTON, Holiness: Rabbinic Judaism and the Graeco-Roman World (London—New 
York, 2001) 139-142. 
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stated goal of mystical experience. At a couple of points in our homily he 
himself plays on the shi’ur gomah tradition, as in the lines: «Ezekiel saw the 
likeness [dmuta] on the chariot/ As a man [a(i)k bar nasha] higher than the 
summit of the heavens» (591:19-20).“ The most striking instance and de- 
monstration of his familiarity with the idea of the vast dimensions of the 
divine body, however, occurs in his prose homily on the Epiphany. Here he 
presents John the Baptist as having come to announce that «the Great Body 
[gushma rabba] has arrived to make itself visible», and to «infuse earnestly 
into her ears [i.e., of the Church as bride] the grandeur of the Lord [rabbuta 
d-marya] as well as his own [i.e., John’s] smallness». Jacob concludes the 
relevant section of this homily with the following: 


...he [the Baptist] wanted to show the bride the loftiness of the stature 
[rawma d-gawmta] of the Bridegroom while instructing her, and said, «The 
sandals of your Betrothed are exalted above my head. As I extend my 
hands, I am not able to reach their laces... the beauty of His stature [shuphra 
d-qawmteh] is well above my head... as the height is above the abyss, as 
heaven above the earth.” 


The repetition here, which I take to be deliberate, of gawmta, the precise 
Syriac equivalent of the Hebrew gomah, is itself striking, and moreso the ac- 
companying image of Christ’s enormous size, with the Baptist shorter than the 
arch of the Lord’s foot, a point which the former then underlines by declaring 
that the difference between their respective sizes is more absolute than even 
that startling comparison: Christ’s hugeness is to John’s littleness «as the height 
is above the abyss, as heaven is above the earth» (cf., perhaps, Isa 66:17). Per- 
haps most telling of all is the setting of these passages within the language of 
bride and bridegroom, which I would read as at least a partial and, again, delib- 
erate echo of the Song of Songs. If so, this would underline Jacob’s conscious 
play on the Jewish literature of the shi‘ur gomah, since the latter tradition spe- 
cifically linked the mystical vision of the divine body with the bride’s enrap- 
tured description of the limbs of her beloved in Song of Songs 5:10-16.° 





“* Cf. my discussion below, and, for examples of an ancient Christian description 
of the height of the risen Christ as «overpassing the heavens», see the Gospel of Peter 
10.40, in SCHNEEMELCHER, New Testament Apocrypha... Vol. 1.225, and cf. a similar 
passage regarding Christ at the Transfiguration in the apocryphal Acts of John 90; 
Ibid. Vol. 2. 180-181, together with Fossum’s analysis of the latter in the light of Ex 
33 and the shi’ur gomah tradition: Partes Posteriori Dei: The Transfiguration of Je- 
sus in the Acts of John // 1pem, The Image of the Invisible God... 95-108. 

45 KOLLAMPARAMPIL, Jacob of Serug, Select Festal Homilies...7, pp. 192-193. For 
the critical edition of the Syriac text, see RILLIET, Six homélies festales en prose // PO 
43. 552, line 32; and 553, lines 13 and 16-21. 

“© See CouEn, The Shi‘ur Qomah: Liturgy and Theurgy... 99-123 on «the divine 
limbs», and note his suggested dating (5 1—70) of the present text entitled Shi‘ur gomah 
to the sixth century, which is to say, perhaps roughly contemporary with Jacob. 
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But if Jacob knows about these traditions, and is not above playing with 
them, he still insists on reading the appearance of the human form in Eze- 
kiel’s vision as a prophecy of the Son who is coming to be born of the Virgin: 


[It is] for this that the chariot came down to the earth, 

That through prophecy it might represent the descent of its Lord. 

And the glorious throne and blue of chastity that [Ezekiel] saw there 

[Is] the womb of Mary, which He [the Lord] kept closed in order to bear 
the Son of God. 

Also, that likeness which was seen upon the throne 

[Is] the Son of God who came in the flesh as a man. (589:15—18) 


It is of some note, I think, that the blue of the prophet’s sapphire throne, 
which is itself surely an echo of the blue of the pavement beneath the divine 
throne in the theophany of Ex 24:10, denotes Mary Theotokos. This might 
suggest the reason for the traditional color — blue — most often associated 
with her in Christian iconography. Certainly Jacob is himself quite clear that 
the whole «throne and seat upon the chariot...[is] an image of the Virgin Mo- 
ther» (590:6-7),*” and we might in our turn recall that «throne» and «chariot» 
(and even «mountain» — recalling the theophany at Sinai?) are, both of them, 
images of the Theotokos regularly deployed in Orthodox hymnography.* 

It is this insistence on God incarnate which is the key to Jacob’s argument 
with the Jew, and therewith to his adjustment of the merkabah and shi‘ur 
gomah traditions. The divine body is certainly a reality, but it is the body of 
the Word made flesh, who is also, however, and precisely as incarnate, the 
prototype of Adam. Here we arrive at Jacob’s subsequent reiteration of the 
theme of the imago dei. All the wonders of Ezekiel’s chariot throne, he writes, 
including the fiery spirits in their strange and terrible forms, the «fire of burn- 
ing» and the wheels of flame, the crystal and the sapphire, all the heavenly 
assemblies, are dominated by a human form. The Lord of the angels, Jacob 
points out, was seen by Ezekiel «as a man». Here, in lines which recall Ire- 
naeus of Lyons centuries earlier, we find Jacob’s statement that Adam was 
created in the likeness of the incarnate Word: 





“7 Cf. HANsBury, Jacob of Serug on the Mother of God... 19-20 (the Theotokos 
as «chariot» and «palace»); 53-55 (as the «Ark» worshipped by Zechariah in the 
Temple and like the darkness of Sinai’s cloud); 59-60 (again like the chariot and the 
cloud at Sinai); 74 (the Baptist dances in Elizabeth’s womb like David before the 
Ark); and 80 (the Theotokos as greater than the chariot). 

48 The Akathistos Hymn is especially rich in this imagery. Likewise rich are, of 
course, the Marian feasts in the Menaion. See, for example, the theotokion following 
the exapostolarion of the matins for the Annunciation: «Hail Theotokos... holy Mother 
of God... living Bush [1.e., Ex 3]... lamp... throne... ladder and gate... divine chariot... 
swift cloud... temple... vessel of gold... mountain... tabernacle and temple...»; The 
Festal Menaion / Tr. Mother Mary, K. Ware (London, 1977) 459. Virtually all of 
Jacob’s imagery is here. 
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Before creation the Father had drawn the image [tsalma]of His Son, 
And depicted Him, and showed Him how He would shine forth on all the 
earth. 
The Father gazed at the likeness [dmuta] of His Son, and molded Adam. 
Since He was going to give [the Son] to the world, He delineated Him 
beforehand. 
For this cause He said, «Let Us make man in Our image [tsalma, Gen 
1:26]», 
In this same likeness [dmuta] in which Mary gave birth to the Only 
[-Begotten]One. 
The Father willed to send Him into the world as a man, 
And drew beforehand His form [tsurta], the Great Image [tsalma rabba], 
in Adam. 
Ezekiel saw the likeness [dmuta] on the chariot 
Like a human being, [seated] above the backs of the heavenly beings. 
(591:11-20)” 


Here again we should note the play of the three central texts which I pointed 
to earlier as the core of the homily: Gen 1:26—27, Ezk 1:26—28, and Phil 2: 
6-7, with the first two finding their explanation and coherence in the third, 
the proclamation of the self-emptying and Incarnation of the Son. 


3. Visio dei: The Glory and the Image — Polemic against an Archaic 
Christian Mysticism? 


I might add that, in view of what we saw above concerning the microcos- 
mos and macrocosmos, anthropos and makranthropos, it makes a kind of 
humorous sense for Jacob to have remarked earlier on that the «Word sits on 
the throne [before Ezekiel] in order to get accustomed /To human dimen- 
sions» (577:17—-18). While he is obviously toying in a playful way with the 
shi’ur gomah traditions, it is also true that the imagery of the Power as makran- 
thropos, i.e., of the Word investing the cosmos like the soul in a human body, 
«downsizing», as it were, in order to be incarnate is both ancient and fre- 
quent, particularly among Syriac-speaking Christians. We find it, for exam- 
ple, in the Odes of Solomon, in Aphrahat and Ephrem, and in the Syrian- 
influenced Macarian Homilies.” It might well comprise the original force of 





*° Cf. B. M. Boutos Sony (tr.), Hymne sur la création de l’homme de Il’ Hexaemeron 
de Jacques de Saroug // ParOr 11 (1983) 167—200 (Syriac in Homiliae selectae 3.102— 
29), esp. 179-182 (Syriac 110-112) on the creation of Adam as a prefiguration of the 
Incarnate Word — and note Jacob’s play on Gen 1:26, 2:7, and Phil 2:6 ff. in 179- 
180 (110). For Irenaeus, see Irenaeus of Lyons, On the Apostolic Preaching 11 / Tr. 
J. BEHR (New York, 1997) 46-47. 

»° See, for example, the Odes of Solomon 7.3: «For in his kindness he has made 
his greatness small»; ed. and tr. J. H. CHARLESworTH (Chico, 1977) 35 (Syriac 33) — 
though note that I have been obliged to alter the translation as Charlesworth misses the 
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the kenosis passage of Phil 2:6—7 itself.*' To be sure, Jacob, as a faithful — 
not to say emphatic — adherent of the Creed of Nicea-Constantinople and 
the homoousion, is obliged to understand the notion of «the Great One mak- 
ing himself small» in a metaphorical sense, not a literal one, but he is still just 
as clearly drawing on very old traditions of the imago dei in its relation to the 
divine Glory, the kevod YHWH.~ Then, too, the notion that the Second Per- 
son particularly, as in the old Logos christology, is already in a sense vested 
with a body, that is, with the cosmos itself, lends extra force to the imagery 
here. 

With regard to a «mythological», that is, literal reading of the divine body, 
I must add that I am not so sure that Jacob’s debate is exclusively with Jewish 
exegesis and mysticism. I think, rather, that his remarks were also (or even 
primarily?) directed to some among his Christian audience who may well 
have been tempted by — or, more accurately, who had never abandoned and 
continued to affirm — an anthropomorphic understanding of the divine form, 
as well as a mysticism of ascent similar to the merkavah lore.** Criticism of 
anthropomorphism, perhaps especially in an ascetico-mystical context, to- 
gether with the insistence on an interiorized reading of the ascent to heaven 
motif from apocalyptic literature, run together like a kind of crimson thread 
from the second and third centuries in Clement and Origen of Alexandria, 





point, rendering rabbuta with «dreadfulness». See on this verse, and in contrast, 
Stroumsa, Form(s) of God... 283-284. In Aphrahat the play between «greatness» 
and «smallness» in reference to Christ’s economy (and so to Phil 2:6 ff.) occurs fre- 
quently, e.g., in Demonstration 23.59, PS I, 121:9-14. Cf. also Ephrem, Hymns on 
the Nativity 4.186—188 // Ephrem the Syrian, Hymns / Tr. K. McVey (New York, 
1989) 102; and Macarius, The Fifty Spiritual Homilies 4.9-12 / Tr. G. MALongy (New 
York, 1992) 54-55; crit. ed. by H. DorrRiEs, R. KLOSTERMAN, M. Krogcer (Berlin, 
1964) 33-37. The latter is also discussed by Stroumsa, Form(s) of God... 

5! See again Stroumsa, Form(s) of God... 283; together with QuIsPEL, Ezekiel 
1:26 in Jewish Mysticism and Gnosis... 8-9; Fossum, Jewish-Christian Christolo- 
gy... 268-269; SEGAL, Paul the Convert... 59-62; 1pEM, Paul’s ‘Soma Pneumatikon’ 
and the Worship of Jesus // The Jewish Roots of Christological Monotheism / Ed. 
C. C. Newman (Leiden, 1999) 258-276, esp. 263; and BockMUEHL, The «Form of 
God»... 11-19. 

* On the relationship between Gen 1:26-—7 and the kavod of the OT theophanies, 
see J. Barr, Theophany and Anthropomorphism in the Old Testament // VT Suppl. 7 
(Leiden, 1960) 31-38; and on the same linkage in the Rabbis, A. GOSHEN-GOTTSTEIN, 
The Body as Image of God in Rabbinic Literature // HTR 87.2 (1994) 171-195. 

3 My friend and colleague at Marquette, M. R. Barnes, has recently suggested to 
me that Apollinaris’ christology might have featured similar assumptions about the 
divine body of the Word, and pointed me to Gregory Nyssa’s Against Apollinarius, 
taking issue esp. with the idea of a pre-existent «divine man» and «heavenly flesh». 
I look forward to Dr. Barnes’ essay on this issue. 
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through such fourth-century, monastic writers as Evagrius Ponticus and the 
Macarian Homilist, and all the way to the fourteenth-century, Byzantine He- 
sychasts. I have touched on this polemical current in other articles,™ so I shall 
not dwell on it here, save to note, first, that I find it impossible to believe that 
all this smoke does not point to some kind of fire. Second, we have only to 
glance at a couple of Jacob’s immediate neighbors and contemporaries around 
the turn of the sixth century to see that he was not alone in his concerns. The 
Syrian mystic, Stephen bar Sudaili, presents us with a kind of curious, Chris- 
tian variant of rabbinic-era, hekhalot mysticism, while the much better known 
body of writings, written under the name of Dionysius the Areopagite, direct- 
ly addresses the issues of both anthropomorphism and of ascent. Let it suffice 
me here to quote some phrases from the fourth chapter of Dionysius’ famous 
little treatise, The Mystical Theology: 


The Cause of all... has neither a body [soma], nor shape [schema], nor 
form [eidos]... neither is He a place [topos], nor seen... nor perceived [by 
the senses]... nor is He troubled by material passions... nor is He in need of 
light... nor does He have, nor is He any of the things which are perceived 
by the senses.*° 


All four of the Greek terms that I have highlighted are at issue, given their 
Syriac equivalents (respectively: gushma, eskhema, dmuta/tsurta, and atra), 
in Jacob’s homily. All four (or five) — body, form, likeness/shape, and place — 
are also arguably important from the time of the Second Temple apocalypses, 
and they are decidedly so in the hekhalot and shi’ur gomah texts. The associ- 
ation of God with light, also highlighted in my text from Dionysius, is like- 





** See, e.g., GoLitzin, «The Demons Suggest an Illusion of God’s Glory in a 
Form»...; A. GoLitzin, Temple and Throne of the Divine Glory: ‘Pseudo’-Macarius 
and Purity of Heart // Purity of Heart in Early Ascetic and Monastic Literarture / Ed. 
H. A. Luckman, L. KuLzer (Collegeville, 1999) 107-129; and, specifically to the 
matter of the shift from an exterior to an interior appropriation of the Glory in Eastern 
Christian ascetical literature, A. ORLov, A. Gouitzin, «Many Lamps are Lightened by 
the One»: Paradigms of the Transformational Vision in the Macarian Homilies // VC 
55 (2001) 281-299. 

*° Mystical Theology 4 // PG 3. 1040D; crit. text: Corpus Dionysiacum II / Ed. 
G. Heit, A. M. Ritter (Berlin—New York, 1991) 148. For Stephen bar Sudaili, see 
F. S. Marsn, The Book which is called The Book of the Holy Hierotheos (London, 
1927). On Stephen as advocating a form of pantheistic, though still ostensibly Chris- 
tian hekhalot mysticism, see R. A. ArTHUR, A New Interpretation of the Context and 
Purpose of the Pseudo-Dionysian Corpus. (Unpub. D. Phil. dissertation, Kings Col- 
lege, University of London, 1998) 36-39, 54-79, and esp. 131-146. For Dionysius 
as replying to relatedly controverted issues involving the understanding of mysticism 
and liturgy among Christian ascetics, see A. GoLitzin, Dionysius Areopagita: A Chris- 
tian Mysticism? // Pro Ecclesia (forthcoming). 
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wise fundamental to the earliest biblical theophanies, and it carries right on 
being so in subsequent Jewish and Christian mystical writings.°° So far as 
Jacob is concerned, however, the merkavah is not the last word in divinity. 
Rather, he insists to his listeners that it is of little or no consequence. God 
transcends the chariot which, as we saw above, is merely an act of divine 
condescension for the needs of the angels, the sanctuary of their (created) 
heavenly temple. But, as for the godhead itself, that «citadel of light» which 
is the «place» and being of the triune mystery, the «holy of holies» of the 
divine essence: 


There is no chariot there, either to ascend to, or to seek out, 
Nor are there wheels, nor creatures in their [different] kinds 
Where the Trinity dwells in great splendor. (601:1—3)*’ 


Secondly, and specifically in reference to the matter of light and fire, Jacob 
recalls Dionysius’ more famous apophaticism: 


The place is empty, for it is filled with divinity... 

And had [angelic]fire ascended to it, [that fire] would have been burnt up 
by His Breath... 

It is not for the spirits or luminaries to be surrounded by Him, 

And neither radiance nor honor enters to live with Him. 

Nor does the glory of anything created come nigh Him. 

The place is sublime... 

The Trinity transcends the word of everything that speaks, 

The divinity is in a place far from all inquirers, 





% On light/fire in Jewish mysticism, see I. CHERNUS, Visions of God in Merkabah 
Mysticism // JSJ 13.1—2 (1982) 123-146; tpem, Mysticism in Rabbinic Judaism: Stud- 
ies in the History of Midrash (Berlin—New York, 1982) Esp. 74-87 on «the splendor 
of the Shekinah»; C. R. A. Morray-Jones, Transformational Mysticism in the Apo- 
calyptic-Merkavah Tradition // JJS 43 (1992) 1-31; GosHEN-GortsTEIN, The Body as 
Image of God... 178-183; W. F. SMELik, On the Mystical Transformation of the Righte- 
ous into Light // JSJ 27.2 (1995) 122-144, esp. 131-143. For a still useful selection 
of light passages from Eastern Christian monastic literature, though totally without 
sensitivity to their Jewish resonances (identifying them rather as «Neoplatonist» in 
origin), see H. V. Beyer, Die Lichtlehre der Ménche des vierzehnten und des vierten 
Jahrhunderts, erdrtet am Beispiel des Gregorios Sinaites, des Evagrios Pontikos, and 
des Ps-Makarios/Symeon // JOB 31.1 (1980) 169-196. 

57 See also Jacob’s homily, «On the Ascension», in KOLLAMPARAMPIL, Jacob of 
Serug, Select Festal Homilies...348—352, especially Christ’s ascent above all the an- 
gelic orders to «the exalted place» (348, line 380), the «holy of holies» (349, lines 
409-410), «the tabernacle of the Father» (350, lines 433-434), and «the hidden place» 
(351, line 445). For the related expressions: «the brightness of the godhead», «the 
citadel of the light of his being», and «that place [haw atra]», see his homily «On the 
Establishment of Creation»; Tricc, Biblical Interpretation... 187. 
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The Father begetting and the Son begotten and the living Spirit: 
The Being Whose place no one knows, save He alone. (601:9-602:5)* 


Thus, a few pages later, we find an express prohibition directed against a 
mysticism of ascent to the divine chariot: «O Sinner! In your seeking, do not 
look for Him on high!» (606:3). The prohibition against making a heavenly 
journey suggests to me that some of Jacob’s audience were interested in do- 
ing just that. 


E. The «Place» of our Encounter with God: the Altar of the Church 


A last highlight, before we move to my concluding remarks, concerns the 
«place» where Christians ought to be looking to encounter the splendor of 
divinity. This is, again, Jacob’s subtext, and as well a reprise of the theme of 
a linkage between heavenly and earthly liturgies, of the mutual reflection of 
the celestial and terrestrial temples, that we saw him sketch in his initial ex- 
planation of the prophet’s vision. In a wonderful passage, he takes up Ezk. 
10, with its image of the «angel in white linen» approaching the chariot in 
order to receive coals of fire from the hand beneath the throne, which the 
angel then scatters over Jerusalem as a sign of the judgement ordained for the 
city. This picture, Jacob tells us, is a type of the Eucharist (and note the refer- 
ence he works in to the temple vision in Isaiah 6:1-6): 


The Son of God is all the beauty of prophecy, 

And without Him there is neither prophecy nor revelation. 

In the coals of fire are depicted the pearls of His body, 

And in the chariot [is a portrait of] the holy altar of divinity... 
These coals of fire that are in the chariot depict His body. 
They were placed in it both for retribution and for forgiveness. 





> On the significance of the term, «place», in the scriptures as denoting the locus 
dei, and specifically associated generally with theophany and with the tabernacle/ 
temple in particular, see the articles by H. RINGGREN, magom // TDOT. Vol. 8. 532- 
548; and H. Koster, topos // TDNT. Vol. 8. 187-208. On the deployment in Rabbinic 
thought of magom as divine name, denoting God’s omnipresence and on occasion 
overlapping with shekinah, see E. E. Ursacu, The Sages: Their Concepts and their 
Beliefs / Tr. I. ABRAHAMS (Cambridge, MA, 1995) 66-79. For its importance in the 
Gospel of Thomas as a virtual synonym for Christ and the divine light, see DEConIck, 
Seek to See Him... 65-73, esp. 70-71, and relatedly 99-122. See also C. STEwart, 
Imageless Prayer and the Theological Vision of Evagrius Ponticus // JECS 9.2 (2001) 
173-204, for a sensitive exploration of the meaning of topos in Evagrius’ mystical 
theology, though Steward does not touch on the wider and older resonances of the 
word save for noting some of the key scriptural Joci. That Evagrius was aware of 
these wider reverberations, however, including their echoes of temple traditions, seems 
clear from the short but very valuable article by N. Sép, «La shekinta et ses amis 
araméans // COr 20 (1988) 233-242. The topic merits an extended study. 
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One [of them] was given to Isaiah, to forgive his iniquity, 
And [others] were scattered in Jerusalem for punishment. 


The liturgy of heaven and the worship of the Church are therefore one and 
the same: 


Within the Chariot [were] holy coals of fire, 

In the holy altar [are] precious pearls. 

On the altar is the body, and on the chariot fire abides, 

Since both above [in heaven] and below [on earth] there is a single mys- 
tery [or, perhaps, sacrament] of the Only [-Begotten] One. (596:2-14)” 


The angel himself is «a type of the [Christian] priest clothed with the form 
[tsurta] of the Son of God», while the hand beneath the chariot is an image of 
the Holy Spirit. It is the Latter Who is the agent of the Eucharistic change, as 
Jacob makes clear in an extended passage on the meaning of the consecratory 
epiklesis: 


It is not the [human] priest who has authority to sacrifice the Only [-Begot- 
ten] One, 
And to lift Him up before His Father as a sacrifice for sinners. 
Rather, the Holy Spirit comes forth from the Father, 
And descending, He overshadows [shra] and dwells [shken] within the 
bread, and makes it the Body... 
And the Spirit Who is within stretches out to the priest who is outside, 
Like the cherub stretched out to the man who was in white linen, 
And [the priest] takes from Him the propitiatory fire in the hollow of his 
hand, 
And, taking it out, he gives flowing wealth to all the world. (597:5-18)° 


At this point, Jacob moves on to link together the worship of both the Old 
and the New Covenants with that of heaven. He rightly notes the expressly 
sacerdotal imagery of Ezekiel’s angel in white linen: 


The priests of the People [i.e., Israel] were clothed in [white] linen within 
the Holy of Holies [cf. Lev 16:2—14, the liturgy of Yom Kippur], 

Just as the angel at the chariot was clothed in [white] linen. 

It was not the angel who took his cue from the priest who was clothed, 

But rather [it was] the priest who was made like that angel. 





* On «Fire» as one of Jacob’s favorite words for the Word, see Brock, Baptismal 
Themes... 334-336. «Fire» is likewise one of the Rabbis’ favorite expressions for 
the word of revelation, so cf. HARRINGTON, Holiness... 132—133 and 155-156. 

© Recall Jacob’s use of shekinta as denoting the Second Person (above, n.32), 
and note here his use of the same root, ‘kn, in verbal form, for the action of the Spirit 
at the Eucharistic epiklesis. Thus the Spirit’s coming to dwell (shken) in the Gifts 
makes present the dwelling (shekinta) among us of Christ, the Immanuel. 
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Which is to say, that the Old Covenant Tabernacle and Temple were also 
an image of heaven. Thus Jacob continues with a reference to Exodus 25:9 
ff., that is, to God’s revelation on Sinai of the heavenly «pattern» (in Hebrew, 
tabnit, and in the Peshitta — again! — dmuta) of worship: 


Moses saw the whole form [tsurta] of these mysteries, 

And he came down [from Sinai] to trace it in the tabernacle and its fur- 
nishings. 

And, just as Moses saw, so Ezekiel saw [them] as well... 

The mystery of the Church was prior to both Moses and Ezekiel, 

And on it the angels, too, longed to gaze. (598:18-599:8) 


Our preacher depends here on a tradition that was already old by the time 
of Christ, which is that, at the time of the revelation on Sinai, Moses was 
accorded a vision of — or, in some accounts, an actual ascent to — heaven 
where he was shown the celestial temple and liturgy.®' Likewise, the refer- 
ence here to the Church as antedating both Ezekiel and Moses is, first of all, 
dependent on another, related tradition: that Paradise was designed as a temple, 
and that Adam’s original calling was to be priest. We find the idea implicitly 
in the accounts of the Hebrew scriptures themselves in the relationship ob- 
taining between Genesis, Exodus (on the making of the tabernacle), and 
I Kings (the design and consecration of Solomon’s temple). The idea then 
becomes explicit as early as Jubilees in the second century B.C., and it is 
quite prominent in Jacob’s own beloved Ephrem, particularly in the latter’s 
Hymns on Paradise.” As Jacob himself puts it in another homily: 


God made the gift of priesthood to men 
In order that they might be consecrated by means of it. 
In His love for peace [shaina], He bestowed this gift on them 





*' On Moses’ ascent to heaven, see the materials assembled by W. A. MEEKs in 
the latter’s The Prophet King: Moses Traditions and Johannine Christology (Leiden, 
1967) 122-125 (Philo), 140-142 (Josephus), 156-159 (the OT Pseudepigrapha), 205— 
211 (Rabbinic midrash), and 241—246 (Samaritan traditions). 

® On the linkage between the Temple and the creation stories of Gen 1-2 (includ- 
ing Eden), see M. WEINBAUM, Sabbath, Temple, and the Enthronement of the Lord: 
The Problem of the Sitz im Leben of Genesis 1:1—2:3 // Mélanges bibliques et orien- 
taux en l’honneur de M. Henri Cazelles / Ed. A. Caquot, M. DeLcor (Neukirchen- 
Viluyn, 1981) 501-512; Levenson, Sinai and Zion... 111-184; and esp. BARKER, The 
Gate of Heaven..., particularly her chapter on «The Garden», 57-103. For Ephrem 
(also cited at the close of Barker’s chapter), see St Ephrem of Syria, Hymns on Para- 
dise / Trans. S. Brock (New York, 1990) Esp. 3.7-16 and 14.7-12, pp. 93-96 and 
184-186. Syriac text in Sancti Ephraem Syri in Genesim et in Exodum Commenta- 
rii / Ed. R.-M. Tonneau (CSCO, 174) 10-12 and 60-61. See also Brock’s helpful 
sketch of the traditions Ephrem is working with in the former’s «Introduction», Hymns 
on Paradise, esp. 49-74. 
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And exalted them, so that they might offer Him their sacrifices. 

In order to mingle them with Himself in His glory [shubha] and majesty 
[rabbuta], 

He established them in His spiritual ministry [teshmeshta].© 


The imagery of «mingling» is typical of Syriac-speaking Christians from 
the earliest texts we have in that language, and here it obviously denotes what 
the Greek Fathers refer to as deification, theosis, the gift of participation in 
God’s uncreated glory. Adam did not fulfill this vocation. He did not make 
«peace», shaina, but Christ, as we have seen Jacob emphasize, did: «This 
deed our Lord came down and accomplished on the earth». Paradise, Sinai 
and Temple, heaven and the Church’s worship, are all of them joined in Christ, 
who thus is the bond between both the beginning and the end, and between 
those on high and those below. I think it also worth noting that we find sever- 
al of the terms I have dwelt on, particularly in the preceding section on mys- 
tical ascent and anthropomorphism, repeated here in reference to the liturgy 
of heaven and earth: body, form, likeness, and place. This is not accidental. 
The true «body of God» is here, on the altar. The «form of God» — i.e., the 
incarnate Word — is depicted in the celebrating priest; who reveals, together 
with the rest of us in solemn assembly, the «likeness» of heaven, and so the 
«place» of the divine rest.® 

Thus we arrive at the force of Jacob’s concluding remarks. He follows his 
prohibition against heavenly ascent, which I cited at the close of the last sec- 
tion, with the following affirmation: 





° M. ALBert, Mimro inédit de Jacques de Saroug sur le sacerdoce et |’autel // 
ParOr 10 (1981/2) 51-77; here 55, lines 2-6. I am translating quite unashamedly 
from Albert’s French, with one exception. In line 5, she renders the Syriac d-nhlwt 
‘nwn bh with «Afin de se les associer». I have changed her «to associate» into the 
more literal «to mingle». On «mingling» as a key term in Syriac Christian discourse, 
particularly as conveying the sense of the Greek theosis, see C. Stewart, «Working 
the Earth of the Heart»: The Messalian Controversy in History, Texts, and Language 
to A.D. 431 (Oxford—New York, 1991) 171-203; and, more briefly, on the same 
language in Isaac of Nineveh, cf. also ALFEYEv, The Spiritual World of Isaac of Ni- 
neveh... 56-58. 

* On Christ’s priesthood elsewhere in Jacob, see again the passages from his 
homily «On the Ascension» cited above, n. 57, where Christ’s ascent is presented as 
the triumphal entry of the High Priest into the Holy of Holies. Cf. also the ALBERT, 
Mimro inédit sur le sacerdoce... 59-64, together with J. THEKEPARAMPIL (tr.), Jacob of 
Serug’s Homily on Malkizedegq // The Harp 6.1 (1993) 53-64, esp. 55 ff. 

® ] would read this as very similar — even identical in intent (if not in its lexi- 
con) — to Dionysius Areopagites’ opening lines in Celestial Hierarchy 1.3 (121C- 
124A; Het, Ritrer 8:14-9:15) on the liturgy of heaven as mirrored in that of earth, 
together with his definition of hierarchy in 3.1—2 (164D-—165A; HEIL, Ritrer 17:10— 
18:6) as intended to shape its members, both collectively and severally, into «the 
form of God» (to theoeides). 
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He has come to you, to your place. Look at Him! for He is with you 

At the altar as [at] a meeting-place with you, so that you may see Him as 
He rests upon the table, 

And from the particles of His body all creation is satisfied. (606:4—7) 


This is why we are not to go looking for a way to climb up to heaven, nor 
be jealous of the angels’ service of the merkavah. If anything, Jacob sug- 
gests, they should jealous of us! The Presence, the shekinah, is right here: 


All the wealth of the heavenly beings has descended to the earth 

In Immanuel, Who is [both] with us, and is our God. 

The hidden altar, which is ministered to in mystery — 

Look! [It] is revealed, and is [lit. «stands» ] among earthly angels [i.e, us]... 
Look! in the ministry of the holy altar, at the time of the Mysteries, 

Are marshalled the [heavenly] powers, standing with their cries of «Holy». 


We lack nothing that the angels have. «If», Jacob adds, «the eye of our 
soul were as limpid as the prophet’s», we would be able see «the shining 
throng of their hovering» (607:13-608:3). Indeed: 


All the mysteries that were hidden among the angels 
Come to pass in her [1.e., the Church], and it is she who is the schoolmis- 
tress of the heavenly beings. (609:7-8) 


There is therefore a greater thing among us now than Ezekiel’s chariot 
throne. If in heaven the cherubim «bear Him upon their backs with wonder», 
in the Church on earth we may «hold Him fast in the hollows» of our hands 
(609:13-14). 


Ill. Some Concluding Thoughts and Observations: 
A Call to Biblical Theology? 


There is more that I could say, including the lovely symmetry of the piece, 
beginning as it does with the «Exalted One on the unsearchable chariot», and 
concluding with the mystery of «the Crucified One in whom all the mysteries 
are accomplished», in which juxtaposition we might discern an echo of I Cor 
2:8; or Jacob’s remarks on the «Virgin Church», backed by the wealth of an 
ecclesial imagery with profound roots in the scriptures and tradition; or the 
matter of his intriguing allusions to the «inner place» where the Christian 
intellect is to fasten its attentions, phrases at the least suggestive of a spiritual 
tradition that we meet in Aphrahat, the Liber Graduum, and the Macarian 
Homilies — but all these riches must await another day. There is enough in 
what I have said, I think, for me to say now that his characterization as some- 
how strange and aberrant, a fringe person, could not be further from the truth. 
In this homily, which matches up very comfortably with his other works, he is 
lending expression to the common faith of the Church, and he does so by 
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drawing on traditions that antedate Christianity and extend back, through the 
New Testament writers, into the inheritance of biblical and immediately post- 
biblical Israel. He is entirely — or anyhow next to entirely — Semitic in his 
diction, and in fact very close indeed to the Rabbis with whom he quarrels. 
In this latter respect, by bringing our attention back to the truth that our 
Lord insisted on to the Samaritan woman, that «Salvation is of the Jews», 
I think that Jacob can serve us today in a kind of double capacity. First of all, 
he should remind us that all that extraordinary panoply of polysyllabic Greek 
abstractions which we meet in the Greek Fathers, and which modern Ortho- 
dox theologians — God bless them! — are so anxious to invoke, often to the 
utter confusion or at least misperception of their Western Christian interlocu- 
tors, has its roots in, and was deployed in order to serve and protect, a funda- 
mentally biblical and, yes, Jewish-based understanding of the redemption 
and salvation offered by Jesus Messiah. In short, Jacob and his fellow Syri- 
ans, from Aphrahat and Ephrem to Isaac of Nineveh — and even Dionysius 
the Areopagite, whom I have referred to a couple of times — help to demon- 
strate that our roots as Orthodox are planted firmly in the land of Israel. 
This demonstration and reminder, secondly, should direct us — by whom 
I mean Orthodox believers in general and, specifically, those of us who claim 
to be doing Orthodox theology — to our biblical roots, which we will find 
readily enough to hand in the wealth of our liturgical texts which so often 
resonate to the same beat and almost as often to the very same imagery as 
moves Jacob, while much the same can be said of the literature of our spiri- 
tual writers. I should think that, for Orthodox in the United States, surround- 
ed by a Protestant theological culture that insists on scriptural demonstration, 
such a biblical recourse would be obvious, but all too often it is not, and 
again all too often we find ourselves embarrassed by accusations that, for 
example, the doctrine of deification, or the teaching of the liturgy as in the 
likeness of heaven, or the emphasis on light and transfiguration, or the theo- 
logy of the icon® are «Neoplatonist» in origin (an assertion that still serves, 





°° | would not deny the utility and importance of late Greek philosophy for the 
iconodules’ defense of the images, but what often gets overlooked — aside, of course, 
from their obvious invocation of the Incarnation — is the resonance in their writings 
of very old, biblical themes around, exactly, the same notes of image/form and glory 
that we have been dealing with in this essay. Thus John of Damascus counters the 
very aniconic thrust of the Deuteronomist («You saw no form in the fire», Dt 4:12) 
with what is, effectively, an appeal to the Glory and image traditions of the Priestly 
source as they appear in Phil 2:6 ff. (and see above, nn. 21, 42, and 51-52). See 
B. Korter (ed.), Die Schriften des Ioannes von Damaskos (Berlin, 1973) Vol. 3. 78- 
83; ET: D. ANpersoN, St John of Damascus on the Divine Images (New York, 1980) 
16-18. One might even read the eighth- and ninth-century debate as testifying to a 
certain continuity of tension in the «Israel of God», i.e., between the theologies of the 
«Name» and «Glory», and thus cf. LEvENson’s offhand remarks on this continuity, 
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alas! as a kind of «default setting» in much too much contemporary analysis 
of patristic spirituality and mysticism), and we hasten to make clumsy apolo- 
gies or, worse, indulge ourselves in a theology of reaction. Jacob, and the 
revolutionary developments in recent scholarship that have helped me present 
him in this essay, makes it very, very clear that we have no reason to apolo- 
gize to our Protestant brethren, but rather that we are ourselves in a position, 
speaking from within Holy Tradition, to criticize and improve biblical scholar- 
ship itself. We have no need to fear, and every reason to speak and write 
boldly. This confidence in the Tradition as providing a true reading, as in- 
deed the necessary starting-point and «place» for the reading of the scriptures 
and subsequent theology, is the point that the great twentieth-century advo- 
cates of patristic renewal, such as Fr. Georges Florovsky, or Vladimir Lossky, 
or the late Fr. John Meyendorff (to recall merely the theologians of the Rus- 
sian emigration, especially the last, who was my own first and much-beloved 
instructor), were so anxious to press and apply. The tools available to us now, 
particularly for biblical studies and for the transition from the Second Temple 
to the New Testament and the Fathers, which is to say, for the very matrix of 
Christianity itself, are much better than those luminaries had available to them. 
Let Jacob and his fellows be a kind of summons to us to carry on the work, 
and to fill up the weaknesses (chiefly biblical), of that earlier generation. 
By way of a last word, allow me to turn back to that matter of «mytho- 
logy» that so troubled Professor Bondi. I argue that she got things wrong in 
Jacob because she depended on a now outdated scholarly construct, one which 
imported more into the ancients it sought to elucidate than it drew from them, 
and which in consequence obfuscated more than it illumined. There is still, 
however, the fact that Rudolf Bultmann, for example, availed himself of this 





Le., regarding Byzantine icons and temple traditions, in Sinai and Zion... 151. Ican- 
not resist referring to a couple of passages I came across in reading the synaxarion 
for the Sunday of Orthodoxy. The voice of God comes to a revered ascetic and orders 
him to honor «the image of my form», and cf. thus the Empress Theodora’s dream 
vision of the «man with a supernatural countenance» who speaks to her as God; in 
The Synaxarion of the Lenten Triodion and Pentecostarion / Eds. D. Kipp, G. UrR- 
SACHE (Rives Junction, MI, 1999) 63-65. The Gospel pericope for the day, esp. Jn 
1:51, also looks to ancient traditions around the Form and Glory. On the verse, see 
thus C. Rowtanp, John 1:51, Jewish Apocalyptic, and Targumic Traditions // NTS 
30.3 (1984) 498-507, who argues that John is deploying a tradition attested in the 
Palestinian Targumim. The latter interpret the «descent» and «ascent» of the angels 
in Gen 28:12 as the heavenly beings first coming down to look at Jacob sleeping, 
then, on recognizing his face, going back to heaven to find his face, again, on the 
divine throne. Whether or not the first-century Evangelist knew this tradition, it seems 
clear to me that someone in mid-ninth century Constantinople knew of it, and so 
decided that this particular story was peculiarly apt for marking the restoration of, 
precisely, the veneration of the divine «Face». 
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method in part — or mostly — because he sought ultimately to liberate the 
Christian Gospel, as he understood the latter, from what he deemed an im- 
possibly archaic, mythical worldview, and that he believed he had found in 
Heideggerian existentialism the key to a preaching more relevant to «modern 
man». I admit that his concern is still relevant, at least in certain instances. 
I have merely argued that Jacob’s «mythology» is no more nor less than tradi- 
tional Christianity, and that he was not the least bit interested in translating 
those already age-old symbols and images into the abstractions of contempo- 
rary Greek philosophy. In his role as preacher, I think that he was largely 
correct, and I would further maintain that the old, essentially biblical lan- 
guage and imagery he deployed still work for congregations, are still power- 
ful and moving exactly because they are so deeply grounded in the language 
of the revelation made once for all to Israel, and because they resonate in 
harmony with the Orthodox liturgy, including the latter’s iconography, hymno- 
graphy, and even the architecture of an Orthodox church — all of which, of 
course, are built on pretty much the very same foundations as Jacob’s preach- 
ing. This is not to say, however, that there is no place for philosophical theo- 
logy, but merely that the latter does not really belong in a sermon — unless 
the latter’s hearers have very special needs, as can happen. In that respect, 
I think Bultmann’s concern for «modern man» misplaced or, perhaps better, a 
bit confused. If by that phrase we mean «modernity», i.e., the philosophies 
and worldview of the Enlightenment and thereafter, then certainly there is a 
need for apologetics, and so for the exploitation of whatever resources are 
available to us in the realms of abstract thought. Here is the place for the 
recent arguments of, say, a Paul Valliere or a Fr. Michael Meerson, and their 
eloquent appeals to the wealth of Russian philosophical theology.” If, on the 
other hand, we mean by «modern man» the contemporary believer, then Iam 
less convinced of any pressing need to depart in basic ways from Jacob’s 
idiom. He speaks essentially ad intra, within the Church, and it is her own 
cherished and aboriginal diction which he deploys. I would add that I think 
that his diction might well work for any Christian who is thoroughly versed 
in the Bible, such as many of our Protestant Evangelical compatriots. What it 
does not, cannot, and was never intended to do is to provide a ready-made 
entré into the universe of biblical (and so liturgical) symbols for the person 
who is completely unfamiliar with that world. For such a person catechetics, 
instruction, and, to be sure, apologetics are required. It is also true that many 





67 See P. VALLIERE, Modern Russian Theology: Bukharev, Soloviev, Bulgakov. 
Orthodox Theology in a New Key (Grand Rapids, 2000); M. Merrson, The Trinity of 
Love in Modern Russian Theology (Quincy, IL, 1998). The latter is very interesting 
in its account of the nineteenth and twentieth century, Russian appropriation of both 
Augustine’s «psychological model» of the Trinity and of its expression in, especially, 
Richard of St Victor. 
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of us who are believers also require, for ourselves, some philosophical ra- 
tionale that engages the questions of the present age. Jacob, however, speaks 
wholly to and within the heart of the Christian mystery and the Church’s life. 
This is at once his glory and his limitation. There is no need to slight the 
former when pointing out the latter. He has his place, and our brothers and 
sisters in the Syrian (Jacobite) Orthodox and Maronite Churches are right to 
celebrate him as, together with his beloved Ephrem, the great singer of the 
Faith. 


ABSTRACT 


Jacob of Serug (7 521) is, after Ephrem of Nisibis, the most beloved of theo- 
logian poets among the Syriac-speaking Christians of the East. Until recently, 
though, he was not well known in Western Christian circles and, when discussed 
at all, was usually associated with Severus of Antioch and Philoxenus of Mabbug 
as part of a triad of the most important, early sixth-century «Monophysites» theo- 
logians. This article seeks rather to examine one of Jacob’s works, the long verse 
homily on Ezekiel’s chariot vision, against the background of those traditions 
common in particular to Eastern Christianity and looking to their origins in the 
Judaism of the Second Temple. The homily conjoins three biblical texts: Genesis 
1:26; Ezekiel 1:26, 28; and Phillipians 2:6. Its point is simple and fully in accord 
with, especially, pre-Nicene Christianity: the one who appeared to Moses and the 
prophets is the same one who was born of Mary Theotokos. While making this 
point, however, Jacob draws on — and occasionally opposes and criticizes — 
originally Second Temple Jewish traditions around the figure of Adam, mystical 
ascent to the divine throne, and the object of that ascent, the vision of the glorious 
form of God. He is thus a witness to the currency of these traditions in Christian 
circles, perhaps especially among the monks. His answer is the Eucharist. In the 
divine liturgy, he argues, everything that the prophet saw is present, and the one 
whom the ancients longed to go up to heaven to see, the one who rides on the 
throne of the cherubim, is present to the Christian in the bread and wine of com- 
munion. 
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«MANY LAMPS ARE LIGHTENED 
FROM THE ONE»: PARADIGMS 
OF THE TRANSFORMATIONAL VISION 
IN THE MACARIAN HOMILIES 


Among mystical testimonies circulating in the Eastern Christian tradition, 
two portentous descriptions of transformational visions can be found. 

The first account is drawn from 2 Enoch, a Jewish apocalypse, apparently 
written in the first century CE and preserved in the Eastern Christian envi- 
ronment in its Slavonic translation. In this text the antediluvian patriarch Enoch 
describes his luminous metamorphosis near the Throne of Glory: 


And Michael, the Lord’s greatest archangel, lifted me up and brought me 
in front of the face of the Lord... And Michael extracted me from my clothes. 
He anointed me with the delightful oil; and the appearance of that oil is 
greater than the greatest light, its ointment is like sweet dew, and its fra- 
grance like myrrh; and its shining is like the sun. And I gazed at all of 
myself, and I had become like one of the glorious ones, and there was no 
observable difference. ' 


The second account is written a thousand years later and comes from the 
Philokalia, a collection of Eastern Christian writings compiled by Nicode- 
mus Hagioretes, in which Pseudo-Symeon conveys preparatory instructions 
for acquiring the vision of the Taboric light: 


Then sit down in a quite cell, in a corner by yourself, and do what I tell 
you. Close the door, and withdraw your intellect from everything worth- 
less and transient. Rest your beard on your chest, and focus your physical 
gaze, together with the whole of your intellect, upon the centre of your 
belly or your navel. Restrain the drawing-in of breath through your nos- 
trils, so as not to breathe easily, and search inside yourself with your intel- 
lect so as to find the place of the heart, where all the powers of the soul 
reside. To start with, you will find there darkness and an impenetrable 
density. Later, when you persist and practice this task day and night, you 
will find, as though miraculously, an unceasing joy. For as soon as the 
intellect attains the place of the heart, at once it sees things of which it 





' 2 Enoch 22:6-10. F. I. ANDERSEN, 2 (Slavonic Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. 
Vol. 1. 139. 
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previously knew nothing. It sees the open space within the heart and it 
beholds itself entirely luminous and full of discrimination.” 


It is apparent that these two descriptions belong to very different symbolic 
worlds. In the first one, an adept, on his celestial trip, finds himself before the 
glorious appearance of the Lord, accompanied by the angels who extract the 
visitor from his earthly garments and anoint him with delightful oil. In the 
second one, he is led through darkness and «an impenetrable density» on the 
inner journey to the depth of his heart. The majesty of the celestial environ- 
ment strikingly confronts the monotonous quietness of the inner contempla- 
tion. Still, something similar is recognizable in these two accounts. In both 
descriptions the visionaries eventually come to the same result — they be- 
hold themselves luminescent. Both accounts also stress the totality of this 
metamorphosis — mystical adepts of these visions become «entirely» lumi- 
nous. It is, however, observable that in the two accounts the source of the 
divine light is different. In the first account, it comes from outside, namely 
from the glorious appearance of the Lord, depicted symbolically as the angel- 
ic anointing with shining oil. The shining oil, the «covering» substance of the 
transformation, serves as an additional detail which stresses the outer nature 
of the visionary’s luminous metamorphosis. 

The important feature of the second account which differentiates it from 
the first is the «inner» nature of the luminous metamorphosis — the illumina- 
tion comes from inside, from the darkness of the soul, proceeding from the 
open space within the heart of the visionary. 

Separated by a millennium, these two accounts serve as significant mark- 
ers of the long-lasting theological journey from the outer transformational 
vision to its inner counterpart. On this journey the towering figure of the 
Syrian father, known to us as Pseudo-Macarius, remains prominent. The pur- 
pose of this article is to explore some of his concepts which in our opinion 
play a formative role in the transition from outer to inner in the transforma- 
tional visions of Eastern Christian tradition. 


The Background: Transformational Vision of the Kavod 


In order to clarify the differences between the two transformational vi- 
sions mentioned earlier, we must return now to the initial theological con- 
texts which lie behind these two accounts. 

The origin of the Kavod paradigm, which is formative for the vision in the 
Slavonic apocalypse, can be traced to Old Testament materials where one 
can find various polemics for and against the anthropomorphic understand- 





> Pseudo-Simeon, The Three Methods of Prayer // The Philokalia. 5 vols / Tr. 
G. E. H. PALmer, P. SHERRARD, K. WarE (London, 1995) Vol. 4. 72-73. 
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ing of God.* Weinfeld observes that the imagery of the enthroned divine 
glory known to us as the Lord’s Kavod was «crystallized» in the Priestly and 
Ezekielian traditions.* 

Theological developments of the Priestly tradition demonstrate that the 
anthropomorphism of the Priestly source is intimately connected with the 
place of Divine habitation.° In this tradition, «in which the Divinity is per- 
sonalized and depicted in the most tangible corporeal similitudes», God, who 
possesses a human form, has a need for a house or tabernacle. ° 

Weinfeld rightly observes that this anthropomorphic position was not en- 
tirely an invention of the Priestly source’ but derived from early sacral con- 
ceptions.® In these traditions the Deity was sitting in his house ensconced 
between the two cherubim, and at his feet rests the ark,’ his footstool.!° 





> On the issue of Old Testament’s anthropomorphism see: J. BARR, Theophany 
and Anthropomorphism in the Old Testament // VT Suppl. 7 (1960) 31-38; J. Hem- 
PEL, Die Grenzen des Anthropomorphismus Jahwes im Alten Testament // ZAW 57 
(1939) 75-85; F. MicHAcELt, Dieu a l’image de homme: Etude de la notion anthropo- 
morphique de Dieu dans I’ Ancien Testament (Neuchatel, 1950); W. Eicuropt, Theo- 
logy of the Old Testament. 2 vols (Philadelphia, 1961) Vol. 1.210-—220; M.C. A. Kor- 
PEL, A Rift in the Clouds. Ugaritic and Hebrew Descriptions of the Divine (Minster, 
1990) (UBL, 8) 87-590; T. N. D. MetTINGER, The Dethronement of Sabaoth. Studies 
in the Shem and Kabod Theologies (Lund, 1982) (ConBOT, 18); M. WEINFELD, Deu- 
teronomy and the Deuteronomic School (Oxford, 1972) 191-209. On later Jewish 
anthropomorphism see: M. FISHBANE, The «Measures» of God’s Glory in the Ancient 
Midrash // I. GRUENWALD ef al. (eds.), Messiah and Christos: Studies in the Jewish 
Origins of Christianity. Presented to David Flusser on the Occasion of His Seventy- 
Fifth Birthday (Tiibingen, 1992) 53-74; A. MArmorsTEIN, The Old Rabbinic Doc- 
trine of God: Essays in Anthropomorphism (New York, 1937). 

4M. WEINFELD, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School (Oxford, 1972) 191. 

5 T. N. D. MetTINGER, The Dethronement of Sabaoth. Studies in the Shem and 
Kabod Theologies (Lund, 1982) (ConBOT, 18) 24. 

° WEINFELD, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School... 191. 

’ For the roots of the theology of the priestly tabernacle see: METTINGER, The 
Dethronement of Sabaoth... 81-83. 

* Weinfeld shows that «the notion of God sitting enthroned upon the cherubim 
was prevalent in ancient Israel (1 Sam 4:4; 2 Sam 6:2; Ps 80:2; 2 Kgs 19:15)». WEIN- 
FELD, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School... 192. 

° Mettinger stresses that «the most important aspect of the Ark in Solomon’s 
Temple was that it served as the footstool of God». MeTTINGER, The Dethronement of 
Sabaoth... 87. 

0M. Haran, The Ark and the Cherubim // JEJ 9 (1959) 30-38. 
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This motif of the enthroned Deity becomes a central image in the book of 
Ezekiel, whose Kavod'' theology is similar’* to the Priestly doctrine.'? Met- 
tinger observes that «in Ezekiel, the Kavod-conception proved to represent 
an earlier phase than that discovered in the P-materials».'* He further stress- 
es that the iconography of Ezekiel is closely connected with the idea of God’s 
royal presence in his sanctuary.'* This connection of the Kevod YHWH with 
the enthroned God can scarcely be divorced from its previously established 
usage in early royal contexts." 

Weinfeld notes that Ezekiel’s persistent tendency to describe God’s Ka- 
vod as a brilliant and radiant fire encased in a cloud is also a distinct charac- 
teristic of the Priestly writings.'’? He argues that in the Priestly and Ezekie- 
lian writings the fire and cloud are inseparable elements of the apparition of 
God’s Glory, where the cloud is the divine envelope which screens the Deity 
from mortal view.'® In later Jewish and Christian traditions the radiant lumi- 
nosity emitted by various celestial beings fulfills the same function, protect- 
ing against the direct vision of their true forms. In the Hebrew Bible, as well 
as in later apocalyptic traditions, God’s «form» remains hidden behind His 





" The term Kavod (Heb. 7123) occurs 199 times in the Old Testament (24 oc- 
curences in the Pentateuch, 7 in the Deuteronomistic history, 18 in the Chronicler’s 
history, 38 in Isaiah, 19 in Ezekiel, occasionaly in Jeremiah and the Minor Prophets, 
51 occurences in the Psalms and 16 in Proverbs). The term 7125 can be translated as 
«substance», «body», «mass», «power», «might», «honor», «glory», «splendor». In 
its meaning as «glory» Kavod usually refers to God, his sanctuary, his city, or sacred 
paraphernalia. The Priestly tradition uses the term in connection with God’s appearen- 
ces in the tabernacle. P and Ezekiel describe Kavod as a blazing fire surrounded by 
radiance and a great cloud. M. WEINFELD, 11223 // TDOT. Vol. 7. 22-38. 

Tt is also noteworthy that Ezekiel and the materials of the Priestly tradition, 
such as Gen 5:1, share similar terminology, namely the term 11737. The term N27 
appears 12 times in the Book of Ezekiel where it becomes a favorite terminology for 
the description of various divine and angelic «appearances». It occupies a prominent 
place in Biblical anthropomorphic debates. Both terms 712 and 7 are intimate- 
ly connected through the notion of «hiddeness» of the Divine form/glory. Later Jew- 
ish Sh°iur Qomah traditions stress the aspect of the hiddeness of 11737: «His 11197 is 
hidden from everyone, but no one’s 17 is hidden from Him». M. S. CoHEN, The 
Shi‘ur Qomah: Liturgy and Theurgy in Pre-Kabbalistic Jewish Mysticism (Lanham, 
1983) 113. For a fuller discussion see A. DE Conick, Seek to See Him: Ascent and 
Vision Mysticism in the Gospel of Thomas (Leiden, 1996) (SVC, 33) 102-104. 

8 On the connections between P and Ezekiel see B. STEIN, Der Begriff «Kebod 
Jahweh» (Emsdetten—Lechte, 1939) 299. See also METTINGER, The Dethronement of 
Sabaoth... 107-111. 

4 METTINGER, The Dethronement of Sabaoth... 116-117. 

S Tbid. 117. 

'© Tbid. 

'’ WEINFELD, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School... 201. 

'§ Tbid. 202. 
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light. The hidden Kavod is revealed through its light.'? This situation ex- 
plains the wide use of the Kavod paradigm in the visions of light phenomena. 
Kavod theology leads to the special type of transformational visions that 
can be found in various biblical and apocalyptic materials.” In the climactic 
points of these accounts, their visionaries normally «see» the extent of the 
divine glory, often portrayed as enthroned anthropomorphic figure. As a con- 
sequence of this encounter, the visionary experiences a dramatic external 
metamorphosis which often affects his face, limbs, and garments, making 
them luminescent. A classic example of such a transformational vision is the 
account of Moses’ shining countenance in Ex 34 after his encounter with the 
Lord’s Kavod on Mount Sinai. It is noteworthy that in the apocalyptic and 
Merkabah traditions the vision of the Lord’s Glory («the King in His beau- 
ty») increasingly become the main teleological point of the heavenly ascents. 
Enoch’s transformation in the Slavonic apocalypse also belongs to the 
Kavod paradigm. Enoch’s luminous metamorphosis took place in the front of 
the Lord’s glorious «extent», labeled in 2 Enoch as the Lord’s «Face».*! From 
this Enochic account we learn that the vision of the Divine «Face» had dra- 
matic consequences for Enoch’s appearance. His body endures radical changes 
as it becomes covered with the divine light. A significant detail in this de- 
scription is that Enoch is not transformed into light but covered, «clothed», 
with the light of God’s Glory. The use of delightful oil as a covering sub- 
stance emphasizes this «covering nature» of the luminous metamorphosis. 
In Enoch’s radiant metamorphosis before the Divine Face an important 
detail can be found which links Enoch’s transformation with that of Moses’ 
account in Exodus. In 2 Enoch 37 we learn about the unusual procedure per- 
formed on Enoch’s face in the final stage of his encounter with the Lord. The 
text informs that the Lord called one of his senior angels to chill the face of 





' De Conick, Seek to See Him... 104-105. De Conick’s research investigates the 
relationships between God’s form and God’s light, showing their complexity. She 
argues that in some traditions God’s form remains hidden behind His light. The hid- 
den Kavod is revealed through its light. «The visionary can only gain access to a 
vision of the deity through the deity’s light». Ibid. 

0 G. QuisPEL, Ezekiel 1:26 in Jewish Mysticism and Gnosis // VC 34 (1980) 1-13. 

2! «I saw the view of the face of the Lord, like iron made burning hot in a fire and 
brought out, and it emits sparks and is incandescent. Thus even I saw the face of the 
Lord. But the face of the Lord is not to be talked about, it is so very marvelous and 
supremely awesome and supremely frightening. And who am I to give an account of 
the incomprehensible being of the Lord, and of his face, so extremely strange and 
indescribable? And how many are his commands, and his multiple voice, and the 
Lord’s throne, supremely great and not made by hands, and the choir stalls all around 
him, the cherubim and the seraphim armies, and their never-silent singing. Who can 
give an account of his beautiful appearance, never changing and indescribable, and 
his great glory? And I fell down flat and did obeisance to the Lord» (2 Enoch 22:1-4, 
the longer recension). ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 136. 
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Enoch. The text says that the angel appeared frigid; he was as white as snow, 
and his hands were as cold as ice. The text further depicts the angel chilling 
Enoch’s face, who could not endure the terror of the Lord, «just as it is not 
possible to endure the fire of a stove and the heat of the sun...».” Right after 
this «chilling procedure», the Lord informs Enoch that if his face had not 
been chilled here, no human being would have been able to look at his face. 
This reference to the radiance of Enoch’s face after his encounter with the 
Lord is an apparent parallel to the incandescent face of Moses after the Sinai 
experience in Ex 34. 

In spite of the dominant role of the Kavod pattern in biblical and apoca- 
lyptic theophanic accounts, it becomes increasingly challenged in the post- 
biblical rabbinic™ and patristic environments which offered new understand- 
ings of the transformational vision. In these new developments, one can see a 
growing emphasis on the interiorization of the visionary experience.” Among 





22 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 160. 

23 Thid. 

4 Tt becomes especially notable in Hekhaloth mysticism, where the teleology of the 
mystical journeys came to be expressed in terms of descent into the Merkabah. On 
Merkabah and Hekhaloth mysticism, see: P. ALEXANDER, The Historical Settings of the 
Hebrew Book of Enoch // JJS 28 (1977) 156-180; D. BLUMENTHAL, Understanding 
Jewish Mysticism: A Source Reader. 2 vols (New York, 1978); I. CHERNUsS, Mysticism 
in Rabbinic Judaism (Berlin—New York, 1982) (SJ, 11); M. CoHENn, The Shicur Qomah: 
Liturgy and Theurgy in Pre-Kabbalistic Jewish Mysticism (Lanham, 1983); J. GREEN- 
FIELD, Prolegomenon // H. ODEBERG, 3 Enoch or the Hebrew Book of Enoch (New York, 
1973) xi-xlvii; I. GRuENWALD, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism (Leiden, 1980) 
(AGJU, 14); I. GRuENWALD, M. Situ, The Hekhaloth Literature in English (Chico, CA, 
1983); D. HALPERIN, The Faces of the Chariot: Early Jewish Responses to Ezekiel’s 
Vision (Tiibingen, 1988) (TSAJ, 16); D. HALPERIN, The Merkavah in Rabbinic Litera- 
ture (New Haven, 1980); M. IDEL, Enoch is Metatron // Immanuel 24/25 (1990) 220— 
240; L. Jacoss, Jewish Mystical Testimonies (New York, 1977); N. JANowirz, The Po- 
etics of Ascent: Theories of Language in a Rabbinic Ascent Text (Albany, 1989); 
M. Moraan, Sepher ha-Razim: The Book of Mysteries (Chico, CA, 1983) (TTPS, 11); 
C. Morray-Jones, Hekhaloth Literature and Talmudic Tradition; Alexander’s Three 
Test Cases // JJS 22 (1991) 1-39; C. Newsom, Songs of Sabbath Sacrifice: A Critical 
Edition (Atlanta, 1985) (HSS, 27); A. OrLov, Titles of Enoch-Metatron in 2 Enoch // 
JSP 18 (1998) 71-86; P. ScHAFER, M. ScHLUTER, H. G. von Mutius, Synopse zur He- 
khalot-Literatur (Tiibingen, 1981) (TSAJ, 2); P. ScHAFER, The Hidden and Manifest 
God (Albany, 1992); P. SCHAFER ef al., Ubersetzung der Hekhalot-Literatur. 4 vols. 
(Tiibingen, 1987-1995) (TSAJ, 17, 22, 29, 46); G. ScHoLEM, Jewish Gnosticism, 
Merkabah Mysticism and Talmudic tradition (New York, 1965); IbeM, Major Trends in 
Jewish Mysticism (New York, 1954); N. Sép, Les traditions secrétes et les disciples de 
Rabban Yohannan ben Zakkai // RHR 184 (1973) 49-66; M. Swartz, Mystical Prayer 
in Ancient Judaism: An Analysis of Ma‘aseh Merkavah (Tiibingen, 1992) (TSAJ, 28). 

25 On the issue of the interiorization of transformational visions see: A. GOLITZIN, 
Liturgy and Mysticism: The Experience of God in Eastern Orthodox Christianity // 
Pro Ecclesia 2 (1999) 159-186; Ieromonah Alexander (Go.iTzIn), Forma lui Dum- 
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the new notions employed for the purposes of such a paradigm shift was the 
prominent biblical concept of the image of God after which Adam was created. 


In the Likeness of God’s Image 


In his book Makarius, Das Thomasevangelium und das Lied von der 
Perle** Gilles Quispel draws the reader’s attention to an interesting tradition 
preserved in Homily II.12”’ of Pseudo-Macarius. From the homily we learn 
that «Adam, when he transgressed the commandment, lost two things. First, 
he lost the pure possession of his nature, so lovely, created according to the 
image and likeness of God (kaT eiKOVa Ka ONOIwOIV TOU Oeou). Second, 
he lost the very image itself (avTHV Thy ElKOva) in which was laid up for 
him, according to God’s promise, the full heavenly inheritance» (II.12.1).* 
Further, another important passage in the homily informs the reader that Adam 
and Eve before the Fall were clothed (evSeSupiévot) with God’s glory in place 
of clothing (II.12.8).” The text reveals a certain continuity between Adam’s 
«very image itself» and his glorious clothing. An important detail in the nar- 
rative is that the homilist makes a distinction between Adam’s nature, created 
according to the image and likeness of God®® and Adam’s «very image (€1KOVa) 





nezeu si Vederea Slavei. Reflectii Asupra Controversei Antropomorfite Din Anul 
399 D. Hr. // poem, Mistagogia. Experienpa lui Dumnezeu in Ortodoxie (Sibiu, 1998) 
184-267; N. Sép, La shekinta et ses amis araméens // COr 20 (1988) 133-142. 

26 G. QuispeL, Makarius, Das Thomasevangelium und das Lied von der Perle 
(Leiden, 1967) (SNT, 15) 57-58. 

°7 There are four Byzantine medieval collections of the Macarian Homilies. Three 
of them appeared in critical editions. Collection I was published in Makarios/Sime- 
on: Reden und Briefe. Die Sammlung I des Vaticanus Graecus 694 (B). 2 vols / Ed. 
H. Bertovp (Berlin, 1973) (GCS). Collection II appeared in: H. Dorrtgs, E. KLosTEr- 
MANN, M. Krogcer, Die 50 Geistlichen Homilien des Makarios (Berlin, 1964) (PTS, 
4). Collection III appeared in Neue Homilien des Makarios/Simeon aus Typus III / 
Eds. E. KLOSTERMANN, H. BERTHOLD (Berlin, 1961) (TU, 72) and Pseudo-Macaire, 
Oeuvres spirituelles. Vol. I: Homélies propres a4 la Collection III / Ed. V. Desprez 
(Paris, 1980) (SC, 275). In our references to the Macarian homilies the first upper- 
case Roman numeral will designate the Collection, following Arabic numerals will 
designate the specific homily and its subsections. 

°8 Pseudo-Macarius, The Fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great Letter / Transl. 
G. A. Matoney, S.J. (New York, 1992) 97. DorRIES, KLOSTERMANN, KROEGER, Die 50 
Geistlichen Homilien des Makarios... 107-108. 

»° Pseudo-Macarius, The Fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great Letter... 100. 

30 Tt is important that Genesis 1:26 stresses that Adam’s D'9¥ was created after 
God’s own 0 2X, being some sort of luminous «imitation» of the glorious 0 OY of 
God. Some scholars even argue that «in this way, the likeness that Adam and God 
shared is not physicality — in the normal sense of having a body — but lumines- 
cence». D. H. Aaron, Shedding Light on God’s Body in Rabbinic Midrashim: Re- 
flections on the Theory of a Luminous Adam // HTR 90 (1997) 303. 
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itself», speaking about them as of two separate entities which were lost dur- 
ing the Fall. This subtle theological distinction shows the author’s familiarity 
with the Jewish aggadic traditions about tselem (Heb. D 5%) of Adam — the 
luminous image of God’s glory according to which Adam was created.*! 

The term «image» (Gk. eikcov) can be found in a number of significant 
New Testament passages. The most important of them for the purposes of the 
current investigation is the Pauline description of Christ as the «image of the 
invisible God» in Col 1:15, which has often been compared to the account of 
the creation of Adam and seen as part of Paul’s Adam Christology.” This 
theological connection between Adam’s creation after the image of God and 
Christ as the image of God has opened several possibilities for using ancient 
aggadic traditions about the luminous tselem of Adam in new Christian theo- 
phanic contexts. In Pauline writings we can also see peculiar terminological 
parallels in which the notion of image (¢ikcov) becomes closely associated 
with important theophanic concepts, prominent in traditional Kavod theo- 
logy, such as glory® (60&a)* and form (uopon). * 





3! For discussions about the luminous garment/image/body of Adam see: AARON, 
Shedding Light on God’s Body... 299-314; S. Brock, Clothing Metaphors as a Means 
of Theological Expression in Syriac Tradition // Typus, Symbol, Allegorie bei den 
6stlichen Vatern und ihren Parallelen im Mittelalter (Regensburg, 1982) (Eichstatter 
Beitrage, 4) 11-40; A. D. DE Conick, J. Fossum, Stripped before God: A New Inter- 
pretation of Logion 37 in the Gospel of Thomas // VC 45 (1991) 141; L. GinzBErc, 
The Legends of the Jews. 7 vols (Philadelphia, 1955) Vol. 5. 97; A. G. GorTsTEIN, 
The Body as Image of God in Rabbinic Literature // HTR 87 (1994) 171-195; B. Mur- 
MELSTEIN, Adam, ein Beitrag zur Messiaslehre // Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes 35 (1928) 255; W. StagRK, Die Erlésererwartung in den éstlichen Re- 
ligionen (Stuttgart—Berlin, 1938) 11. 

2 J. Fossum, The Image of the Invisible God (Gottingen, 1995) (NTOA, 30) 15. 
Cf. also: A. SCHLATTER, Die Theologie der Apostel (Stuttgart, 1922) 299; M. BLack, 
The Pauline Doctrine of the Second Adam // SJT 7 (1954) 174-179; R. Scroaces, The 
Last Adam (Philadelphia, 1966) 97-99. 

33 See for example 2 Cor 4:4: «...the light of the gospel of the glory of Christ, who 
is the image of God...» 

44H. A. W. Meyer, J. Weiss and J. Behm understand Paul’s concept of yopdn as 
the divine Glory (60£a), believing that «in Pauline sense, Christ was from the begin- 
ning no other than 7123, 80Ea of God himself, the glory and radiation of his being, 
which appears almost as an independent hypostasis of God and yet is connected inti- 
mately with God». See R. P. Martin, Carmen Christi. Philippians 2.5—11 in Recent 
Interpretation and in the Setting of Early Christian Worship (Cambridge, 1967) 104— 
105. One of the major exponents of the hypothesis, J. Be, in Kittel’s TDNT, argues 
that the statement in Phillipians 2:6 about the form of God corresponds closely with 
the statement in John 17:5 about the glory which «I had with Thee before the world 
was». TDNT. Vol. 4. 751. 

35 Biblical scholars argue that popdn and elKcov are used as interchangeable terms 
in the LXX and in Paul. For example, an investigation of the Old Testament’s con- 
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Other important theological developments in Gnostic* and rabbinic cir- 
cles lead to a gradual «interiorization» of the tselem imagery. In postbiblical 
Jewish accounts, tselem is often identified with the luminous «clothing» of 
the human heart. Scholem’s research shows that in Jewish mysticism tselem 
was also understood as a sort of «garment» of the soul, which «floats» over it. 
He observes that «this garment also becomes the soul’s heavenly attire when 
it returns to Paradise after death».*’ This Jewish idea of the «inner» luminous 
tselem might well be already known in Christian circles, particularly in the 
Syriac environment. 

It is also possible that Ephraem, Macarius, and some other Syrian Chris- 
tian writers might have acquired the notion of the luminous human tselem 
through their familiarity with the Targums, the Aramaic renderings of the 
Hebrew Bible, which attest to traditions about the original luminosity of Adam 
and Eve.** 

It is noticeable that in the Macarian homilies and other Eastern Christian 
writings the notion of luminous tselem became gradually employed for the 
purposes of the internalized beatific vision. Tselem became utilized as a sort 
of theological counterpart to the classic concept of the divine Kavod which 
traditionally played a prominent role in biblical and apocalyptic visions. Some- 
times both imageries were used interchangeably. 

In the patristic environment the concept of the image of God gradually 
became a «safer» way to convey visionary experiences of the light phenome- 
na, especially after the anthropomorphite controversy of 399 CE,” when an- 
tianthropomorpic polemics” made it increasingly difficult to employ the tra- 





nection between terms 098 and 11977 in the light of their translation in the LXX as 
yopon lead scholars to believe that «~opon in Philippians 2:6 is immediately related 
to the concept eikcov, since the Semitic root word 078 can correspond to either of 
the two Greek words». Martin, Carmen Christi. Philippians 2.5-11... 108. For the 
discussion of the body/image of Christ in Pauline thought see Fossum, The Image of 
the Invisible God... 

3° J. Fossum observes that in some Gnostic circles «‘the shining,’ ‘image,’ or 
‘likeness’ of God, after which the body of the earthly man was fashioned appears as 
a separate entity, even some form of hypostasis». Fossum, The Image of the Invisible 
God... 16. 

37 G. ScHOLEM, On the Mystical Shape of the Godhead (New York, 1976) 264. 

38 Cf. Brock, Clothing Metaphors as a Means of Theological Expression... 11-40. 

* On the anthropomorphite controversy see: E. A. CLARK, The Origenist Controversy: 
The Cultural Construction of an Early Christian Debate (Princeton, 1992); G. GouLp, 
The Image of God and the Anthropomorphite Controversy in Fourth Century Monasti- 
cism // R. J. DALy (ed.), Origeniana Quinta (Leuven, 1992) (BETL, CV) 549-557. 

“° On antianthropomorphic polemics see E. A. CLARK, New Perspectives on the 
Origenist Controversy: Human Embodiment and Ascetic Strategies // ChH 59 (1990) 
145-162; L. Hennessey, A Philosophical Issue of Origen’s Eschatology: The Three 
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ditional «anthropomorphic» language of beatific visions, including the clas- 
sical Kavod imagery.*! By the fourth century in the patristic trinitarian de- 
bates about the divine light the Kavod terminology was almost completely 
substituted by the symbolism of the divine image. 

A thousand years later, in the Hesychast transformational visions of the 
Taboric light, the concept of the image of God still continued to play a crucial 





Senses of Incorporeality // DaLy, Origeniana Quinta... 373-380; J. A. McGuckin, 
The Changing Forms of Jesus // L. Liss (ed.), Origeniana Quarta (Innsbruck—Wien, 
1987) Unnsbrucker Theologische Studien, 19) 215-222; D. L. PAULSEN, Early Chris- 
tian Belief in a Corporeal Deity: Origen and Augustine as Reluctant Witnesses // 
ATR 83:2 (1990) 105-116; G. Stroumsa, The Incorporeality of God: Context and 
Implications of Origen’s Position // Religion (1983) 345-358. 

“| Similar antropomorphic developments are also noticiable in postbiblical Jew- 
ish mysticism, with its gradual elaboration of the O ON concept. In Jewish tradition 
oy played an important role in anthropomorphic developments. It was understood 
not simply as an abstract likeness but had a strong «corporeal meaning». See GOTTSTEIN, 
The Body as Image of God... 174. See also: SCHOLEM, On the Mystical Shape of the 
Godhead... 251-273. Gottstein’s research deals with a number of rabbinic texts that 
reveal this «corporeal» understanding of D OM. He argues that in some instances it is 
interchangeable with other Hebrew terms for the designation of «body», like the term 
11?3'T. Speaking about these corporeal meanings of 0 58 Gottstein notes that «...Adam’s 
tselem is his luminous body. In other sources, such as the story of Hillel washing his 
body [Lev. R. 34.3], the tselem referred to the physical body. Tselem can be thus refer 
to various levels, or aspects, all of which bear a resemblance to the physical body. 
I would propose that these various levels, or various bodies, reflect one another. The 
physical body is a reflection of the body of light. This reflection may translate itself 
down to the details of circumcision. The kind of graded devolutionary process that 
we encountered above may be a model for two ways of talking about tselem. The 
tselem in its original form may be lost, but the dimmer reflection of this form is 
extant in the physical body, which may still be spoken of as tselem». GortsTEIN, The 
Body as Image of God in Rabbinic Literature... 188. Rabbinic literature gives a number 
of references to traditions about the luminosity of the original tselem of Adam. One 
of them can be found in Lev. R. 20.2. in which «Resh Lakish, in the name of R. Si- 
meon the son of Menasya, said: The apple of Adam’s heel outshone the globe of the 
sun; how much more so the brightness of his face! Nor need you wonder. In the 
ordinary way if a person makes salvers, one for himself and one for his household, 
whose will he make more beautiful? Not his own? Similarly, Adam was created for 
the service of the Holy One, blessed be He, and the globe of the sun for the service of 
mankind». H. FREEDMAN, M. SIMON (tr.), Midrash Rabbah. 10 vols (London, 1939) 
Vol. 4. 252. Another important passage which can be found in Gen. R. 20.12 tells us 
that the scroll of Rabbi Meir reads «garments of light» instead of «garments of skin», 
stressing thus that Adam has not lost completely his luminous quality even after the 
Fall: «In R. Meir’s Torah it was found written, ‘Garments of light’: this refers to 
Adam’s garments, which were like a torch [shedding radiance], broad at the bottom 
and narrow at the top». FREEDMAN, Simon, Midrash Rabbah... Vol. 1. 171. 
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theological role. It is especially noticeable in Gregory Palamas’ theology of 
the divine image which shows amazing parallels to the concepts and imagery 
of Macarius. Among them is an open employment of the Adamic Gestalt. 
Palamas, following Macarius, draws heavily on ancient traditions about the 
luminous tselem of Adam. In One Hundred and Fifty Texts, he argues that 
«Adam, before the fall, also participated in this divine illumination and re- 
splendence, and because he was truly clothed in a garment of glory he was 
not naked, nor was he unseemly by reason of his nakedness».” The Syrian 
background of Palamas’ speculation about Adam is evident.** Recognizing 
the tragic consequences which Adam’s fall had for the condition of the hu- 
man tselem,* he reaffirms its irrevocable value for the inner transformation- 
al vision: «Leaving aside other matters for the present, I shall simply say that 
perfection of the divine likeness is accomplished by means of the divine illu- 
mination that issues from God».* 

The theme of regaining this lost luminous image of God, «the dimmer 
reflection», which is still mysteriously extant in the human physical body 
(sometimes in the form of a luminous «clothing» of the heart) and can be 
eventually «restored», had a number of interesting theological ramifications 
in the Hesychast tradition.*° The Hesychast idea of the light-like (poaTo- 
€16£C) sensitive nature of man*’ shows clear similarities with this early Syri- 
an understanding of the luminous tselem as a reflection of God’s Glory. 


Internalization of the Kavod 


It was mentioned earlier that in some biblical accounts the figure of Mo- 
ses is often connected with the Kavod theology.* This tendency is traceable 
both in the Old Testament Exodus stories and in the New Testament accounts 





” Philokalia... Vol. 4. 377. 

‘8 An aggadic tradition, which survived in the Syrian environment, explains why 
Adam and Eve discovered their nakedness only after the Fall. According to the tradi- 
tion, it happened because after their transgression they lost their original radiance — 
the «garments of light» which prevented them from seeing their naked «physical» 
bodies. Luminosity thus served for the prelapsarian humankind as a sort of screen 
which concealed their original form. Gregory Palamas clearly employs this tradition. 

“ «Even though we still bear God’s image to a greater degree than the angels, yet 
as regards the likeness of God we fall far short of them». Philokalia... Vol. 4. 376. 

* Philokalia... Vol. 4. 376. 

46 Cf. J. S. RomAnies, Notes on the Palamite Controversy and Related Topics // 
GOTR 6 (1960-1961) 186-205 and GOTR 9 (1963-1964) 225-270. 

“7 See RoMANIDES, Notes on the Palamite Controversy and Related Topics... (GOTR 
9) 235. 

“8 On Moses’ connection with the Kavod theology see: A. ORLov, Ex 33 on God’s 
Face: A Lesson from the Enochic Tradition // SBLSP 39 (2000) 130-147. 
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of Christ’s Transfiguration where Moses serves as a significant «theophanic» 
reminder. In postbiblical Jewish and Christian writings the Moses Gestalt, 
however, gradually became utilized for the purposes of internalized visions. 
It cannot be a coincidence that in these new theological «developments», the 
Moses account was also linked with the tselem imagery. 

These tendencies are noticeable in the Macarian Homilies where Moses is 
often portrayed as Adam’s luminous counterpart. Following the already men- 
tioned Adamic narrative of Homily II.12, which tells us how Adam lost his 
luminous status and «obeyed his darker side», Macarius gives us Moses’ ex- 
ample who «had a glory shining on his countenance». The homily refers to 
Moses’ Sinai experience, expanding this tradition and adding some new sig- 
nificant details: 


Indeed, the Word of God was his food and he had a glory shining on his 
countenance. All this, which happened to him, was a figure of something 
else. For that glory now shines splendidly from within the hearts of Chris- 
tians. At the resurrection their bodies, as they rise, will be covered (Oke- 
TraCeTat) with another vesture, one that is divine, and they will be nour- 
ished with a heavenly food (II.12.14).” 


It is noticeable that the passage serves as a bridge between the symbolic 
worlds of the Kavod and tselem. Macarius openly «internalizes» the Moses 
account, stressing that Moses’ glory now «shines splendidly from within the 
hearts of Christians». On the other hand, some features of the Kavod’s para- 
digm are still noticeable: the homilist understands Moses’ luminosity as a 
covering with God’s glory. The author’s further discussion in II.12.15 about 
the clothing of Christians and wrapping them in «divine and glorious gar- 
ments» gives additional strength to this motif of Moses, covered with the 
luminous garments of God’s glory. 

The tendencies for internalizing the Kavod paradigm through implica- 
tions of the concept of God’s image found in the Macarian Homilies demon- 
strate amazing similarities to some Jewish developments. The late Rabbinic 
midrashim attest to such traditions.*! The origin of such theological innova- 





* Pseudo-Macarius, The Fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great Letter... 102. 
Dorrigs et al., Die 50 Geistlichen Homilien des Makarios... 114. 

°° The motif of covering with the Glory is also prominent in another Macarian 
passage which depicts Moses’ shining countenance: «For blessed Moses provided us 
with a certain type through the glory of the Spirit which covered his countenance 
upon which no one could look with steadfast gaze (II.15.10)». Pseudo-Macarius, The 
Fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great Letter... 74. 

>! In Rabbinic literature the traditions about Moses as a luminous conterpart of 
Adam also can be found. Gottstein stresses that «the luminescent quality of the tse- 
lem is the basis for comparison between Moses and Adam in several rabbinical mate- 
rials». GorrsTEIN, The Body as Image of God... 182. Deut. R. 11.3 attests to such 
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tions can be found in its rudimentary form already in some Jewish apocalyp- 
ses, notably in 2 Enoch from which we learn that the Lord created Adam after 
His Face. F. Andersen stresses the theological uniqueness of such creational 
imagery. He, however, does not clarify what the creation after the Lord’s 
Face means in the broader textual context of the Slavonic apocalypse. The 
Lord’s Face plays an important role in 2 Enoch’s theophanic descriptions 
being identified with the Lord’s glorious form — His Kavod. In chapter 22 
of 2 Enoch the Lord’s Face emits light and fire and serves as the source of 
Enoch’s luminous metamorphosis. In this context, the creation of Adam after 
the Lord’s Face demonstrates a remarkable effort toward merging the Kavod 
and tselem paradigms of the transformational vision. 

The previous investigation shows the important role of the Adam-Moses 
connection in the evolution from outer to inner in the Kavod imagery. It is 
clear, however, that in the Macarian writings the internalizing of the Kavod 
paradigm is not confined solely to the reevaluation of Moses’ Gestalt. The 
effort is much more radical. In fact, it is so revolutionary that it strikes even 
distinguished students of the mystical traditions. One of them, Gershom 
Scholem, points to the amazing Macarian tendency for mystical «reinterpre- 
tation» of the Merkabah vision of Ezekiel in which the human soul become 
itself the throne of glory.” In Homily II.1.1—2 Macarius writes: 


When Ezekiel the prophet beheld the divinely glorious vision, he described 
itin human terms but in a way full of mysteries that completely surpass the 
powers of the human mind... And all of this which the prophet saw in 
ecstasy or in a trance was indeed true and certain, but it was only signify- 
ing and foreshadowing something no less hidden, something divine and 
mysterious, «a mystery hidden for generations» (Col 1:26) but that «has 
been revealed only in our time, the end of the ages», (1 Pt 1:20) when 
Christ appeared. For the prophet was viewing the mystery of the human 
soul that would receive its Lord and would become his throne of glory. For 





traditions: «Adam said to Moses: “I am greater than you because I have been created 
in the image of God”. Whence this? For it is said, “cand God created man in his own 
image” (Gen. 1,27). Moses replied to him: “I am far superior to you, for the honor 
which was given to you has been taken away from you, as it is said: but man (Adam) 
abideth not in honor, (Ps. XLIX, 13) but as for me, the radiant countenance which 
God gave me still remains with me”. Whence? For it is said: “his eye was not dim, 
nor his natural force abated” (Deut. 34:7)». FREEDMAN, SIMoNn, Midrash Rabbah... 
Vol. 7. 173. Gottstein also gives another midrashic passage from Midrash Tadshe 4 in 
which Moses is again Adam’s luminous counterpart: «In the likeness of the creation 
of the world the Holy One blessed be he performed miracles for Israel when they 
came out of Egypt... In the beginning: “and God created man in his image”, and in the 
desert: “and Moshe knew not that the skin of his face shone’”’». Cf. A. JELLINEK, Bet 
ha-Midrash. 6 vols. (Jerusalem, 1967) Vol. 3. 168. 
* G. ScHOLEM, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (New York, 1961) 79. 
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the soul that is deemed to be judged worthy to participate in the light of the 
Holy Spirit by becoming his throne and habitation, and is covered with the 
beauty of ineffable glory of the Spirit, becomes all light, all face, all eye.” 


Scholem, observing such a radical rethinking of classic Kavod imagery, 
further asks the legitimate question: «was there not a temptation to regard 
man himself as the representative of divinity, his soul as the throne of glo- 
ry?»™ Interestingly enough, this query directs us to the very heart of the 
Macarian theological enterprise in which the Kavod internalization become 
possible only as a consequence of the unique interrelationships between hu- 
man and divine in the event of Christ’s transfiguration. 


Crystallization of the New Paradigm: 
The Macarian Account of the Lord’s Transfiguration 


The previous analysis shows that in the Macarian homilies Moses’ shin- 
ing countenance and the luminosity of Adam’s prelapsarian tselem serve as 
metaphors for major paradigms of the transformational vision. 

In the Macarian writings, one can also encounter a third paradigm of lu- 
minous transformation which is radically different from the previous two tra- 
ditions. In a peculiar Macarian understanding of Christ’s transfiguration® on 
Mt. Tabor, the duality of inner and outer in the visio Dei is expressed in a new 
metaphor of the transformational vision — Christ’s «<Body® of Light».*’ 





3 Pseudo-Macarius, The Fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great Letter... 37. 

>* ScHOLEM, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism... 79. 

°° The original Synoptic accounts of Christ’s transfiguration seem influenced by 
the Kavod paradigm in its classical Exodus’ form. Several details of the account serve 
as important reminders: the vision took place on a mountain, the presence of Moses, a 
bright cloud that enveloped the visionaries, a voice which came out of the cloud, and 
the shining face of Christ. On the Moses typology in the Synoptic accounts of the 
Transfiguration see: J. A. McGuckin, The Transfiguration of Christ in Scripture and 
Tradition (Lewiston, 1986) (Studies in the Bible and Early Christianity, 9) 1-19; 
J. Markus, The Way of the Lord (Louisville, 1992) 80-93; M. E. THRALL, Elijah and 
Moses in Mark’s Account of the Transfiguration // NTS 16 (1969-1970) 305-317. 

°° The verb from the Synoptic account implies that Jesus’ body was changed. Cf. 
J. Beno // TDNT. Vol. 4. 755-757. 

°7 Another important testimony to the Lord’s Body of Light is Pseudo-Clemen- 
tine Homily 17:7 which pictures the brilliant radiance of Christ’s body in connection 
with Christ’s image: «For He has shape, and He has every limb primarily and solely 
for beauty’s sake, and not for use. For He has not eyes that He may see with them; for 
He sees on every side, since He is incomparably more brilliant in His body than the 
visual spirit which is in us, and He is more splendid than everything, so that in com- 
parison with Him the light of the sun may be reckoned as darkness. Nor has He ears 
that He may hear; for He hears, perceives, moves, energizes, acts on every side. But 
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Macarius makes an important theological statement when he observes that 
in His Transfiguration Christ was not just covered by the Glory but «was 
transfigured into (ueteyopdca6n els) divine glory and into infinite light (¢i¢ 
TO Mads TO ATEIpoOV)» (IL.15.38).* 

In II.15.38 the homilist elaborates this ingenious understanding of Christ’s 
transfiguration in which the internal and external aspects of transformational 
mystical experience are absolutely resolved: 


For as the body of the Lord was glorified when he climbed the mount and 
was transfigured into the divine glory and into infinite light, so also the 
bodies of the saints are glorified and shine like lightning.” Just as the 
interior glory of Christ covered his body and shone completely, in the same 
way also in the saints the interior power of Christ in them in the day will be 
poured out exteriorly upon their bodies... (11.15.38). 


The language of the passage further reinforces the totality of this trans- 
formational vision — Christ’s internal glory serves as the teleological source 
of his complete, luminous metamorphosis. 

In the articulation of the newness of Christ’s condition, Macarius thus 
offers a completely new paradigm of the beatific vision — the bodies of vi- 
sionaries are now not simply covered externally with the divine light but are 
«lightened»® in the way as many lamps are lightened from the one: 





He has the most beautiful shape on account of man, that the pure in heart may be able 
to see Him, that they may rejoice because they suffered. For He molded man in His 
own shape as in the grandest seal, in order that he may be the ruler and lord of all, and 
that all may be subject to him. Wherefore, judging that He is the universe, and that 
man is His image (for He is Himself invisible, but His image man is visible), the man 
who wishes to worship Him honours His visible image, which is man». A. ROBERTS, 
J. DoNALDsoNn (eds.), The Ante-Nicene Fathers. 10 vols (Grand Rapids, 1950-1951) 
Vol. 8. 319-320. It is important that here Christ’s luminosity is placed into the ac- 
count of Adam’s creation after God’s image. The phrase «He is incomparably more 
brilliant in his body than the visual spirit which is in us» deserves particular attention 
since it can refer to the correspondence between the Lord’s luminous «body» and the 
Adamic tselem. 

8 Pseudo-Macarius, The Fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great Letter... 122- 
123. Dorrigs et al., Die 50 Geistlichen Homilien des Makarios... 149-150. 

»° Origen in Princ. 2.3.7 remarks that the best and purest spirits must have some 
kind of body, being changed according to their degree of merit into an ethereal condi- 
tion, and interprets «change» in | Cor 15:52 as «shining with light». 

© Pseudo-Macarius, The Fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great Letter... 122- 
123; Dorrtés et al., Die 50 Geistlichen Homilien des Makarios... 149-150. 

®! Tt is noteworthy that the homilist applies the imagery of «covering» not only to 
the physical bodies of these Christians but also to their souls which according to him 
will be «covered with the beauty of the ineffable glory of the light of Christ». Pseu- 
do-Macarius, The Fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great Letter... 37. 
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Similarly, as many lamps are lighted from the one, same fire, so also it is 
necessary that the bodies of the saints, which are members of Christ, be- 
come the same which Christ himself is (II.15.38).° 


In this new concept of the transformational vision, Macarius, however, 
sets a significant distinction between Christ’s Transfiguration and human lu- 
minous transformation. In contrast to the Lord’s metamorphosis, the bodies 
of mortals cannot be completely «transfigured into the divine glory» but rather 
simply become «glorified». 

The hypostatic quality of Christ’s luminous form is what differentiates 
Him from transformed Christians who are only predestined to participate in 
the light of His Glory and «have put on the raiment of ineffable light».® This 
articulation of the distinction between Christ’s hypostasis and His light will 
play later an important role in Palamas’ dialectics of God’s essence and the 
divine energies. 


Conclusion 


It is time to return to the passage from the Philokalia which began this 
investigation. In comparison with the «traditional» cases of transformational 
visions, this account might appear as quite ambiguous. It demonstrates the 
absence of significant details of such visions in which the luminous meta- 
morphosis of a visionary becomes possible as the consequence of the beatific 
vision of the glorious «form» of the Deity. The teleological necessity of such 
a divine form, in its external or internal manifestations, seems to presuppose 
the very possibility of any luminous metamorphosis. On the contrary, in the 
Philokalia account a visionary does not see any luminous form, but «the open 
space within the heart», which, however, makes him entirely luminous. 

The answer to this strange situation can be found in the Macarian under- 
standing of Christ’s transfiguration on Mount Tabor which plays a paradig- 
matic role in later Hesychastic visions of the divine light. Macarius’ position 
implies that Christ in the Tabor story represents both aspects of the transfor- 
mational vision. First, He is the Glory after which a visionary is transformed. 
Second, He is also the visionary himself, whose face and garments are trans- 
formed.™ In the Macarian writings Christ’s interior glory is poured out upon 
his external body, making it luminous. 





® Pseudo-Macarius, The Fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great Letter... 122- 
123; Dorrigs et al., Die 50 Geistlichen Homilien des Makarios... 149-150. 

% Pseudo-Macarius, The Fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great Letter... 44. 

* The luminous face and the transformed garments of Christ in the Synoptic 
accounts of the Transfiguration may stress the role of Christ as a visionary of His 
own glory. It parallels the shining face of Moses after his visionary experience on 
Mount Sinai and to the transformation of visionaries’ garments in Jewish and Chris- 
tian apocalypses. 
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For as the body of the Lord was glorified when he climbed the mount and 
was transfigured into the divine glory and into infinite light, so also the 
bodies of the saints are glorified and shine like lightning. Just as the interi- 
or glory of Christ covered his body and shone completely, in the same way 
also in the saints the interior power of Christ in them in the day will be 
poured out exteriorly upon their bodies... (II.15.38).© 


In the light of the Macarian account of Christ’s transfiguration, the re- 
quirement for the divine glorious form as the transforming source of the vi- 
sionary experience becomes replaced by the notion of the divine energies. It 
becomes possible since the locus of the visionary’s perspective now is not 
external to the divine luminous form, but is rather immanent within it. In this 
situation the dichotomy between the subject of the beautific vision and the 
object of the beautific vision can be easily overcome. 

A Hesychast in his transformational vision intends to resemble Christ in 
the Transfiguration. He focuses his physical and intellectual gaze not on the 
outside but on the inside, upon his heart, «where all the powers of the soul 
reside», waiting patiently that the interior power of Christ will lighten him as 
a lamp, so he can «become the same which Christ himself is». Divine glory 
here, just as in the Kavod tradition, is still confined within the anthropomor- 
phic form, but there is a substantial difference — this human form is now the 
visionary himself, who imitates Christ’s transfiguration, whose inner glory 
pours out exteriorly upon the body. 


ABSTRACT 


In the Second Temple apocalyptic materials visionaries normally «see» the ex- 
tent of the divine glory, God’s Kavod, often portrayed as enthroned anthropomor- 
phic figure. As a consequence of this encounter, the visionary experiences a dra- 
matic external metamorphosis which often affects his face, limbs, and garments, 
making them luminescent. In spite of the dominant role of the Kavod pattern in 
biblical and apocalyptic theophanic accounts, it becomes increasingly challenged 
in the postbiblical rabbinic and patristic environments which offered new under- 
standings of the transformational vision. In these new developments, one can see a 
growing emphasis on the interiorization of the visionary experience. The article 
investigates the formative role of the Macarian Homilies in the transition from 
outer to inner in the transformational visions of Eastern Christian tradition. 





6 Pseudo-Macarius, The Fifty Spiritual Homilies and the Great Letter... 122- 
123; Dorrtés et al., Die 50 Geistlichen Homilien des Makarios... 149-150. 
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«WITHOUT MEASURE 
AND WITHOUT ANALOGY»: 
THE TRADITION OF THE DIVINE BODY 
IN 2 (SLAVONIC) ENOCH 


Introduction 


In one of his books! Gershom Scholem remarks on the origins of the 
terminology associated with the Shi*ur Qomah materials.? These materials 
depict visionaries, Rabbi Ishmael and Rabbi Akiba, receiving from the su- 
preme angel Metatron revelations of the «measurement of the body» (in He- 
brew, Shicur Qomah), an anthropomorphic description of the Deity together 
with the mystical names of its gigantic limbs.* Although the majority of evi- 
dence of the Shi‘ur Qomah tradition survived in late Jewish writings, Scho- 
lem argues* that the beginning of Shi‘ur Qomah speculations can be dated 
not later than the second century CE. Scholem appeals to a passage in 2 Enoch, 
a Jewish apocalypse apparently written in the first century CE, which in his 
opinion represents the earliest witness to the Shi‘ur Qomah terminology. The 
passage is situated in 2 Enoch 39 where the antediluvian patriarch Enoch 
tells his children about the vision of the Lord, whom he encountered during 
his celestial tour. Enoch describes the appearance of the Lord as a terrifying 
extent analogous to the human form: 


And now, my children it is not from my lips that I am reporting to you 
today, but from the lips of the Lord who has sent me to you. As for you, you 
hear my words, out of my lips, a human being created equal to yourselves; 
but I have heard the words from the fiery lips of the Lord. For the lips of the 
Lord are a furnace of fire, and his words are the fiery flames which come 
out. You, my children, you see my face, a human being created just like 





' G. ScHoLEM, On the Mystical Shape of the Godhead: Basic Concepts in the 
Kabbalah (New York, 1991), 29. 

? For texts and translations of the Shi‘ur Qomah materials, see: P. SCHAFER, with 
M. ScuHLUTER and H. G. von Mutius, Synopse zur Hekhalot-Literatur (Tiibingen, 1981) 
(TSAJ, 2); M. Couen, The Shitur Qomah: Texts and Recensions (Tiibingen, 1985) 
(TSAJ, 9); P. ScHAFER et al., Ubersetzung der Hekhalot-Literatur (Tiibingen, 1987- 
95) (TSAJ, 17, 22, 29, 46). 

3G. ScHOLEM, Origins of the Kabbalah (Princeton, 1990) 20. 

4 Tbid. 20. 
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yourselves; I am one who has seen the face of the Lord, like iron made 
burning hot by a fire, emitting sparks. For you gaze into (my) eyes, a human 
being created just like yourselves; but I have gazed into the eyes of the 
Lord, like the rays of the shining sun and terrifying the eyes of a human 
being. You, (my) children, you see my right hand beckoning you, a human 
being created identical to yourselves; but I have seen the right hand of the 
Lord, beckoning me, who fills heaven. You see the extent of my body, the 
same as your own; but I have seen the extent of the Lord,* without measure 
and without analogy, who has no end... (2 Enoch 39:3-6).° 


In his commentary on the text, Scholem draws the reader’s attention to the 
expression «the extent of my body». He notes that earlier Abraham Kahana, 
in his Hebrew translation of 2 Enoch,’ rendered this expression as shi*ur 
gomati.’ Scholem further suggests that despite the late date of the known 
rabbinic Shi‘ur Qomah materials, the Shitur Qomah terminology might be 
already evident in the account drawn from 2 Enoch 39 where Enoch describes 
God’s gigantic limbs. 

Scholem’s suggestions are valuable’ and deserve serious attention, since 
several additional features in the aforementioned account of 2 Enoch also 
seem to suggest the imagery found in the Shi*ur Qomah tradition. In the Sla- 
vonic apocalypse, Enoch describes to his children the gigantic hand of the 
Lord which fills the heaven. This description recalls the imagery of the Shi‘ur 
Qomah accounts in which Enoch-Metatron transmits to Rabbi Ishmael and 
Rabbi Akiba knowledge about the gigantic limbs of the Deity which fill the 
heaven. A series of analogies between Enoch’s body and the Lord’s body in 
2 Enoch 39:3-6 appears also pertinent because the later Merkabah accounts 
often portray Enoch-Metatron as possessing the gigantic body himself. More- 
over, some of these accounts seem to depict Metatron as the measure of the 
Divine Body. 





> wepatuHe Tocnoane. M. HW. Coxoslos, Matrepuamsl 4 3aMeTKH 10 CTapHHHoli 
CilaBAHCKOM wMTeparype. Bpmnyck Tpetuli, VIL. Cnapauckaa kHura Exoxa ITpapegquHo- 
ro. TeKcTBI, JaTHHCKHM NepeBoy u uccnezoBanua / IlocmepTuHblii Tpyy aBTopa Tor. 
K u3y. M. Crepanckuit // YOHZIP 4 (1910) 1.94; 2.38. 

°F. I. ANperSEN, 2 (Slavonic Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 163. 

7 A. Kanana, Sefer Hanok B // Ha-Sefarim ha-Hitsonim le-Torah (Jerusalem, 
1936f), 102-141. 

* ScHOLEM, On the Mystical Shape of the Godhead... 29. 

° Ithamar Gruenwald supports Scholem’s position, suggesting that the expression 
found in 2 Enoch 39 may represent the first reference to the Shitur Qomah of God. 
Cf. I. GRUENWALD, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism (Leiden, 1980) (AGJU, 14) 
213. For criticism of Scholem’s position, see: M. S. CoHEN, The Shi‘ur Qomah: Litur- 
gy and Theurgy in Pre-Kabbalistic Jewish Mysticism (New York, 1983) 80. 
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Scholem’s comments about the significance of 2 Enoch 39 for the history 
of early Jewish mysticism are important. His analysis, however, is incomplete 
since it focuses only on the Shi‘ur Qomah passage found in chapter 39. It 
does not explore the broader context of the passage, especially its relation to 
other descriptions of Enoch in the Slavonic apocalypse that seem to recall the 
depictions of Metatron in the Shi‘ur Qomah materials. Moreover, it appears 
that the traditions about the divine body are not limited in this text to the 
figure of Enoch and include another important character of the text, namely, 
the patriarch Adam. The portrayal of the prelapsarian Adam found in the 
longer recension of 2 Enoch reveals fascinating similarities to the later SAi‘ur 
Qomah descriptions. Keeping in mind these important features of the Sla- 
vonic apocalypse, this article will investigate the roles of Adam and Enoch in 
the broader context of the Shi*ur Qomah account found in 2 Enoch. 


Adamic Tradition of 2 Enoch 


Before proceeding to an investigation of the traditions about the divine 
body found in the Slavonic apocalypse, a short excursus into the Adamic 
narrative of 2 Enoch is necessary. This narrative appears partly to be respon- 
sible for creating the polemical context in which the divine body traditions in 
the text are introduced and discussed. 

Adam’s story occupies a significant place in 2 Slavonic Enoch. Accounts 
of the protoplast’s creation and his fall can be found in all three major sec- 
tions of the book.'® The text depicts Adam as a glorious angelic being, pre- 
destined by God to be the ruler of the earth, but falling short of God’s expec- 
tations. Although a large part of the Adamic materials belongs to the longer 
recension, a number of important passages related to this tradition are also 
attested in the shorter recension. The presence of Adamic materials in both 
recensions and the significance of the Adamic narrative for the whole theo- 
logical framework of the Slavonic apocalypse lead the interpreter to con- 
clude that they are not later interpolations, but belong to the original layer of 
the text. 

It should be noted that such an extensive presence of Adamic materials in 
the early Enochic text is quite unusual. For instance, in the Enochic books, 
included in / (Ethiopic) Enoch, Adamic traditions are not accentuated and 
are limited to a few insignificant remarks.'' Moreover, Adam’s image in 
I Enoch is quite different from the one attested in the Slavonic Apocalypse. 
I Enoch’; materials do not provide any information about the elevated status 
of the protoplast. 





02 Enoch 30:8—32:2; 33:10; 41:1; 42:5; 44:1; 58:1-3; 71:28. 
'l See, 1 Enoch 32:6; 37:1; 60:8; 69:9-11; 85:3; 90:37-38. 
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The modest role which Adam plays in the early Enochic books can be 
explained by the fact that Enochic and Adamic traditions often contend with 
each other in offering different explanations of the origin of evil’? in the 
world.'? From the point of view of this rivalry between Adamic and Enochic 
traditions, it might appear that the concentrated presence of Adamic materi- 
als in 2 Enoch represents alien accretions interpolated into the original narra- 
tive much later during its long transmission in the Christian environment. 
A closer examination of the text, however, reveals that the presence of the 
Adamic tradition in the Slavonic apocalypse is neither secondary nor coinci- 
dental but has a profound conceptual value for the overall theology of the 
pseudepigraphon. It appears that the purpose of the extensive presence of 
Adamic materials in 2 Enoch can be explained through the assessment of 
Enoch’s image in the text. 

Scholars have previously noted that Enoch’s figure, portrayed in the var- 
ious sections of 2 Enoch, is more developed than in the early Enochic trac- 
tates of 1 Enoch. For the first time, the Enochic tradition tries to portray the 
patriarch, not simply as a human taken to heaven and transformed into an 
angel, but as a celestial being exalted above the angelic world. In this at- 
tempt, one may find the origin of another image of Enoch (very different 
from the early Enochic literature) which was developed much later in Mer- 
kabah mysticism — the concept of the supreme angel Metatron, «the Prince 
of the Presence».'* It is therefore possible that the traditions about the exalt- 
ed status of Adam were introduced in 2 Enoch, for the first time in the Eno- 
chic tradition, in order to enhance the new profile of the seventh antediluvian 
patriarch.!° 





” The Enochic tradition bases its understanding of the origin of evil on the Watch- 
ers story where the fallen angels corrupt human beings by passing on to them various 
celestial secrets. In contrast, the Adamic tradition traces the source of evil to Satan’s 
disobedience and the transgression of Adam and Eve in Eden. 

5M. Stone, The Axis of History at Qumran // Pseudepigraphic Perspectives: The 
Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls / Eds. E. CHazon, 
M.E. Stone (Leiden, 1999) (STDJ, 31) 133-149; J. C. Reeves, Exploring Early Jew- 
ish Mythologies of Evil (forthcoming). 

4 Philip Alexander observes that «the transformation of Enoch in 2 Enoch 22 
provides the closest approximation, outside Merkabah literature, to Enoch’s transfor- 
mation in 3 Enoch 3-13». P. ALEXANDER, 3 (Hebrew Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. 
Vol. 1. 248. 

'S In 1987 Moshe Idel published an article in which he explored the role of the 
Adamic traditions in shaping the image of Enoch as the supreme angel Metatron. 
Although Idel’s research deals mainly with later rabbinic materials, it demonstrates 
that already in some pseudepigraphic accounts Enoch appears to be portrayed as a 
luminous counterpart of Adam who regained Adam’s glory, which was lost during 
the protoplast’s transgression. Idel suggests that Enoch’s luminous metamorphosis 
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The elevated prelapsarian condition of the protoplast as the archetype of 
exalted humanity appears to serve in the Slavonic apocalypse as a model for 
constructing the new super-angelic identity of Enoch.'® In 2 Enoch the sev- 
enth antediluvian patriarch acquired a host of roles and qualities which the 
Adamic narrative of the Slavonic apocalypse associates with the protoplast. 
One of these transferences includes the tradition of Adam’s cosmic body that 
seems to play a formative role in creating such new identities of Enoch as the 
measure and the measurer of the divine body in the Slavonic apocalypse. 


The Corporeality of the Protoplast 


The later Jewish materials associated with the Merkabah tradition often 
depict Enoch-Metatron as the one who possesses a corporeal structure of 
cosmic dimensions. One of such testimonies can be found, for example, in 
3 Enoch 9,"" which describes the transformation of the patriarch Enoch into 





attested in 2 Enoch 22 might also belong to the same tradition which views Enoch as 
the one who regained Adam’s lost status and luminosity. He observes that to the best 
of his knowledge «Enoch is the only living person for whom we learn that luminous 
garments, reminiscent of Adam’s lost garments of light, were made». M. IpEL, Enoch 
is Metatron // Immanuel 24/25 (1990), 220-240. Alexander, in his recent research, 
adds new insight to Idel’s argument about the formative value of the Adamic tradi- 
tions for the image of the elevated Enoch. Alexander points to a number of rabbinic 
passages in which the «supernatural radiance» of Adam’s heavenly soul, which de- 
parted from him when he sinned, then returned to be reincarnated in Enoch. He fur- 
ther observes that «behind these passages is a concept of Metatron as a divine entity 
first incarnate in Adam and then reincarnate in Enoch. Enoch, having perfected him- 
self, in contrast to Adam, who sinned and fell, re-ascends to his heavenly home and 
takes his rightful place in the heights of the universe, above the highest angels.... 
Enoch thus becomes a redeemer figure — a second Adam through whom humanity is 
restored». P. ALEXANDER, From Son of Adam to a Second God: Transformation of the 
Biblical Enoch // Biblical Figures Outside the Bible / Ed. M. E. Stones, T. A. BERGEN 
(Harrisburg, 1998) 111. 

‘6 Christfried Borrricu, in his recent book: Adam als Microkosmos (Berlin, 1995) 
(Judentum und Umwelt, 59), attempted to investigate the Adamic traditions about 
the protoplast’s creation out of the seven components and the correspondence of his 
name with the four corners of the world found in 2 Enoch 30. Unfortunately, Bot- 
trich’s research completely ignored the polemical nature of the Adamic narrative in 
2 Enoch and its formative value for the elevated image of Enoch in this text. As a 
consequence Bottrich failed to uncover the function of the Adamic tradition in the 
larger theological framework of the Slavonic apocalypse and to discern the proper 
meaning in the polemical context of the divine body traditions in 2 Enoch. 

'’ See also: 3 Enoch 48C:5—6: «I increased his stature (1N!91/>) by seventy thou- 
sand parasangs, above every height, among those who are tall of stature ("72171 75 
1173117). I magnified his throne from the majesty of my throne. I increased his honor 
from the glory of my honor. I turned his flesh to fiery torches and all the bones of his 
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the supreme angel Metatron. According to this text, during this celestial meta- 
morphosis Enoch-Metatron «was enlarged and increased in size till [he] 
matched the world in length and breadth».'* The materials associated with 
the Shi‘ur Qomah tradition’? also describe Enoch-Metatron in similar terms, 
telling that «the stature of this youth fills the world” (Hp 717 137) 
D5 DT 38 5)».2! 

Despite the prominent place that the traditions about the cosmic body of 
Enoch-Metatron occupy in the later Merkabah accounts, the early Enochic 
materials of the Second Temple period are silent about the great dimensions 
of the body of the elevated patriarch. The Enochic traditions attested in 
I Enoch, Jubilees, Genesis Apocryphon and the Book of Giants do not pro- 
vide any hints about Enoch’s gigantic body. In contrast to this silence about 
Enoch’s corporeality, several early Jewish sources attest to the lore about the 
enormous body of another Biblical character, the patriarch Adam, which the 
protoplast possessed before his transgression in Eden. Thus, Philo in OG 
1.32 unveils a tradition according to which «[the first humans] ... were pro- 
vided with a very great body and the magnitude of a giant...».” A similar 
testimony can be found in the Apocalypse of Abraham, a Jewish text written 
around the first century CE. The Apocalypse of Abraham 23:4-6 relates the 
description of the terrifying corporalities of the protoplasts: 


And I looked at the picture, and my eyes ran to the side of the garden of 
Eden. And I saw there a man very great in height and terrible in breadth, 
incomparable in aspect, entwined with a woman was also equal to the man 
in aspect and size. And they were standing under the tree of Eden...” 


Moreover, in some pseudepigraphical accounts the body of the protoplast 
is portrayed, not simply as gigantic, but even as comparable with the dimen- 
sions of the divine corporeality. Thus, in several pseudepigraphical materials 
the depictions of Adam’s stature are often linked to the imagery of the en- 
throned divine anthropomorphic extent known from the priestly and Ezeke- 





body (1514) to coals of light. I made the appearance of his eyes like the appearance of 
lightning, and the light of his eyes like ‘light unfailing.’ I caused his face to shine like 
the brilliant light of the sun». ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 312; SCHAFER et al., Synopse... 
36-37. 

'8 ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 263. 

'? CouEN, The Shi‘ur Qomah: Texts and Recensions... 159. Cf. also COHEN, The 
Shi‘ur Qomah: Liturgy and Theurgy... 162. 

?° «His body is 30,000,000 parasangs, and they call him, “Lad”’». CoHEN, The 
Shicur Qomah: Texts and Recensions... 40-41. 

*! SCHAFER et al, Synopse... 162. 

» Philo, Questions and Answers on Genesis / Tr. R. Marcus (Cambridge—Lon- 
don, 1949) 19. 

°3'R. RUBINKEWICZ, Apocalypse of Abraham // OTP. Vol. 1. 700. 
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lian sources as God’s Kavod. One such association might be hinted at in 
2 Enoch 30; here the Kavod imagery seems to have been applied to Adam’s 
prelapsarian condition. In this text the protoplast is labeled as «the second 
angel» to whom the Lord assigned four special stars. Jarl Fossum suggests™ 
that, in view of the imagery attested in another Enochic texts where stars 
often designate angels, the allotment to Adam of the «four special stars» might 
allude to the fact that Adam, like God, also has his own «Princes of the Pres- 
ence» — the four angels whose function is to serve near the Throne of Glory. 
This angelic imagery signals that 2 Enoch’s authors might understand Adam 
as an enthroned entity resembling the Lord’s glorious anthropomorphic ex- 
tent, his Kavod.* 

The Testament of Abraham 11:4 (Recension A) also attests to a similar 
tradition when it offers a depiction of «the first-formed Adam» seated on the 
throne at the entrance to paradise at the end of time: «And outside the two 
gates of that place, they saw a man seated on the golden throne. And the 
appearance of that man was terrifying, like the Master’s».”° Here again Adam 
is depicted as a resemblance of the Lord’s Kavod, the divine form manifested 
on the Seat of Glory.” 

It is intriguing that in Georgian, Armenian and Latin versions of the pri- 
mary Adam books,” the protoplast is depicted as a being venerated by angel- 
ic hosts.” The tradition about the angelic veneration of the protoplast might 





4 J. Fossum, The Adorable Adam of the Mystics and the Rebuttals of the Rab- 
bis // Geschichte-Tradition-Reflexion. Festschrift fiir Martin Hengel zum 70. Geburts- 
tag. 2 vols. / Eds. H. CANcik, H. LICHTENBERGER, P. SCHAFER (Tiibingen, 1996) Vol. 1. 
535, n. 39. 

*5 Further support for the suggestion that in 2 Enoch Adam is enthroned is of- 
fered in that the text says that the Lord created open heaven in order that Adam 
might look upon the angels singing the triumphal song. This detail again recalls the 
traditional Kavod imagery where the angelic hosts sing the triumphal song before 
the enthroned King. 

26 E. SANDERS, Testament of Abraham // OTP. Vol. 1. 888. 

27 On the traditions of Adam’s enthronement, see: B. Munoa III, Four Powers in 
Heaven. The Interpretation of Daniel 7 in the Testament of Abraham (Sheffield, 1998) 
(JSPSS, 28) 87-90. 

°8 Cf. Georgian, Armenian, and Latin versions of the Life of Adam and Eve 13:2- 
14:2. 

»? Michael Stone recently demonstrated that one of the earliest instances of this 
tradition can be found in 2 Enoch 22 where Enoch is transformed after the glory of 
God into a glorious angelic being venerated by angels. Stone points to the original 
Adamic mytheme behind this Enochic imagery. M. E. Stone, The Fall of Satan and 
Adam’s Penance: Three Notes on the Books of Adam and Eve // Literature on Adam 
and Eve. Collected Essays / Eds. G. ANDERSEN, M. Stone, J. TRomp (Leiden, 2000) 
(SVTP, 15) 47. 
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also point to associations with the Kavod tradition in which one of the essen- 
tial functions of angelic hosts in the celestial realm is veneration of the en- 
throned divine Glory. 

The heterodox movements in early Christianity that are closely associated 
with Sethian and Adamic traditions also contain several important testimo- 
nies about Adam’s body pertaining to the subject of our investigation.*” Some 
of these accounts recall the imagery found in the later Merkabah accounts. 
Thus, the Apocryphon of John relates a tradition according to which the sev- 
en powers were responsible for the creation of the seven souls of Adam.*! 
The text relates that the seven powers provided for the angels the seven sub- 
stances of the soul in order to create the proportions of the limbs of Adam.” 
In the Apocryphon each of the limbs of the first man corresponds to the name 
of the angel responsible for its creation.» The detailed attention to the limbs 
of the first man and their naming according to angelic connotations seem to 
recall the later Shitur Qomah materials with their tendency to name the vari- 
ous parts of the cosmic body and for providing the detailed depictions of its 
limbs.** 

All these early testimonies demonstrate that long before the traditions about 
the gigantic physique of Enoch-Metatron took their distinctive mold in the 
Merkabah tradition, a similar imagery was already applied in the Jewish 
pseudepigrapha and the Christian apocrypha to Adam’s prelapsarian corpo- 
reality. As already mentioned, earlier scholars proposed that the Adamic im- 
agery played a formative role in the shaping of the Metatron tradition. It is 
also possible that the concept of the cosmic body of the protoplast played a 
formative role in constructing the later Metatron’s office as the measurer of 
the divine body. The beginning of this significant development might be de- 
tected already in 2 Enoch. In order to support this hypothesis, our investiga- 
tion will proceed in the following manner. First, we will explore in detail the 
tradition of Adam’s body in the Slavonic apocalypse. Then, we will focus on 
the theme of Enoch’s corporeality in the text. Finally, we will try to establish 
the relationship between both traditions in their connections with the motif of 
the Lord’s Shi°ur Qomah found in chapter 39. 





3° Cf. for example: Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 1.30.6 «laldabaoth exclaimed, 
“Come, let us make man after our image.’ The six powers, on hearing this ... jointly 
formed a man of immense size, both in regard to breadth and length». 

3! The Apocryphon of John: Synopsis of Nag Hammadi Codices II, 1; II, 1; and 
VI, 1 with BG 8502, 2 / Eds. M. WALDSsTEIN, F. WIssE (Leiden, 1995) (NMS, 33) 
88-91. 

» Thid. 93. 

3 Tbid. 95-111. 
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From the Four Corners of the World 


According to 2 Enoch 30:12, the prelapsarian Adam was a very special 
celestial being. The Slavonic apocalypse defines him as a second angel who 
was great (Slav. geank'n) and glorious. The Slavonic terminology used for the 
term «great» (Beak) appears to be related to the physical dimensions of the 
protoplast. 2 Enoch 30:10 provides additional proof that the greatness might 
designate Adam’s proportions. In this passage the Lord says that «even at his 
[Adam’s] greatest (B geanu'b) he is small, and again at his smallest he is 
great». The conjunction of the term «great» with the term «small» further 
supports the hypothesis that the epithet «greatness» in the text is applied to 
the dimensions of the first human. 

Besides these general references to the «greatness» of Adam, the text also 
provides other hints about the dimensions of the patriarch’s body. It appears 
that the most important evidences about the unusual frame of the protoplast 
in the Slavonic apocalypse are conveyed via the traditions about the creation 
and the naming of the protoplast. 

In 2 Enoch 30:13 the Lord tells Enoch that he created Adam out of the 
seven components and assigned to Adam a name from the four «components»: 
from East — (A), from West — (D), from North — (A), and from South — 
(M).*° The correspondence of the anagram of Adam’s name with the four 
corners of the earth might indicate that the dimensions of his body are consid- 
ered identical with the size of the earth. The Slavonic text, however, does not 
make this connection explicitly. Moreover, the question remains if this pas- 
sage about the anagram is really linked to the traditions about Adam’s body. 
The analysis of the early evidences of the anagram’s motif shows that this 
theme was often connected with the theme of Adam’s bodily form. In order to 
illustrate this point, a short excursus in the history of this tradition is needed. 

One of the early Jewish texts where a similar*” tradition about the ana- 
gram can be found is the third book of Sibylline Oracles, a composition ap- 
parently written in Egypt around 160-150 BCE.** It is intriguing that already 
in the Sibylline Oracles 3:24—27° the anagram is linked to the motif of Adam’s 





4 Cf. G. G. Stroumsa, Polymorphie divine et transformations d’un mythologéme: 
lV’ Apocryphon de Jean et ses sources // VC 35 (1988) 412-434. 

35 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 152. 

36 The letters of this anagram correspond to Gk. avatoAn, duals, GPKTOS, and 
yeonyuBpia. 

37 The Sibylline Oracles have a slightly different sequence of the «corners»: east- 
west-south-north. 

38 J. J. Cotuins, Sibylline Oracles // OTP. Vol. 1. 355-356. 

*° John Collins observes that Sibylline Oracles 3:1—45 «finds its closest parallels 
in the Jewish Orphic fragments, which probably date to the second century B.C., and 
also in Philo». Cot.ins, Sibylline Oracles... 360. 
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bodily form: «Indeed it is God himself who fashioned Adam, of four letters, 
the first-formed man, fulfilling by his name east and west and south and north. 
He himself fixed the shape of the form of men (autos 8 éotnpige TUTTOV 
Wopodns yEpotraov Te)».” The term «shape of the form» (TUTTov yopoTs) 
here seems to be related to the body of the protoplast. The conflation of the 
anagram of Adam’s name with the shape of his form is significant for our 
investigation.*! 

Another Egyptian source,” a passage found in the writings of the Her- 
metic author, the alchemist Zosimos of Panopolis who lived in Alexandria in 
the late third or early fourth century CE, also connects the tradition about 
the anagram of Adam’s name with his body: «...they have also spoken of 
him [Adam] symbolically, according to his body, through the four elements 
... for his ‘alpha’ element indicates the east, the air, while his ‘delta’ element 
indicates the west, and the ‘mu’ element [indicates] midday...».* 

It should be noted that the Sibylline Oracles 3 and the Zosimos passage, 
the two early attestations which link the anagram of Adam’s name with his 
body, are both associated with the Egyptian milieu. A passage from Philo 
mentioned in our previous investigation indicates that by the first century CE 
the lore about the gigantic physique of the first humans appeared to be wide- 
spread in the Alexandrian environment. 2 Enoch, which also contains a host 
of traditions pertaining to the protoplast’s body, might have been also com- 
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“© CoLuins, Sibylline Oracles... 362; Sibyllinische Weissagungen / Ed. A.-M. Kur- 
FESS (Berlin, 1951), 72. 

“| Vita Adae et Evae 27:1 also connects Adam’s name with «the memory of the 
divine majesty». This expression might serve to designate Adam’s glorious form, which 
represents «memory» or likeness of the divine form: «...My Lord, Almighty and merci- 
ful God, holy and faithful, do not let the name of the memory of your majesty be de- 
stroyed (ne deleatur nomen memoriae tuae maiestatis)». A Synopsis of the Books of 
Adam and Eve / Second Revised Edition. Eds. G. A. ANDERSON, M. E. STONE (Atlanta, 
1999) (EJL, 17) 32-32E. 

“ It is significant that the Sibylline Oracles and the Zosimos passage are both 
connected with the Egyptian environment, a place of possible provenance of 2 Enoch. 
One should also note that the aforementioned research of C. Bottrich also refers to 
the passages from the Sibylline Oracles and Zosimos. Béttrich, however, did not 
recognize them as a chain of references to the body of the protoplast. Cf. Borrricu, 
Adam als Microkosmos... 23-27. 

‘8 A. J. FestuGiRe, La Révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste. Vol. I: L’ Astrologie et 
les sciences occultes (Paris, 1983) 239. 

“Cf. B. A. Pearson, Enoch in Egypt // For A Later Generation: The Transforma- 
tion of Tradition in Israel, Early Judaism, and Early Christianity / Eds. R. A. ARGALL, 
B. A. Bow, R. A. WERLINE (Harrisburg, 2000) 222 

45 For the Greek text, see: M. E. BERTHELOT, Ch.-Em. RUELLE, Collection des An- 
ciens Alchimistes Grecs. 2 vols. (Paris, 1888) Vol. 2. 231. 
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posed at the same time and place, namely, in the Alexandrian Diaspora of the 
first century CE. 

The tradition in which the anagram of Adam’s name was associated with 
his body was not lost in the melting pot of the Alexandrian environment but 
was carefully transmitted by later Jewish traditions. The same tendency to 
link the name of Adam derived from the Greek designations of the four cor- 
ners of the world with his body is observable in the rabbinic materials. The 
difference between the early accounts found in the Sibylline Oracles and 
Zosimos of Panopolis and these rabbinic materials is that the latter explicitly 
identify the anagram, not simply with Adam’s body, but with his cosmic body, 
which according to the rabbinic accounts was created «from one end of the 
universe to the other». This tradition is attested in a great variety of the rab- 
binic sources. 

For example, the passage from Gen. R. 8:1 reads: 


R. Tanhuma in the name of R. Banayah and R. Berekiah in the name of 
R. Leazar said: He created him [Adam] as a lifeless mass extending from 
one end of the world to the other; thus it is written, Thine eyes did not see 
mine unformed substance (Ps. CXXXIX, 16). R. Joshua b. R. Nehemiah 
and R. Judah b. R. Simon in R. Leasar’s name said: He created him filling 
the whole world. How do we know [that he stretched] from east to west? 
Because it is said, «Thou hast formed me behind and before». From north 
to south? Because it says, Since the day that God created man upon the 
earth, and from the one end of heaven unto the other (Deut. IV, 32). and 
how do we know that he filled the empty spaces of the world? From the 
verse, «And laid Thy hand upon me» (as you read, Withdraw Thy hand 
from me (Job XIII, 21)). 


This passage indicates that the speculations about the cosmic body of the 
protoplast in the rabbinic literature were juxtaposed with the tradition about 
the correspondence of Adam’s name with the four corners of the earth. It is 
remarkable that the passage from Gen. R. 8:1 has exactly the same «sequence» 
of the corners as 2 Enoch, namely «from east (A) to west (D)» and from 
«north (A) to south (M)», which precisely corresponds to the sequence of the 
letters of Adam’s name. The presence of the anagram in the midrashic text 
points to its ancient Hellenistic origin since the anagram does not carry any 
meaning in Hebrew, but only in Greek. This tradition about the correspond- 
ence of Adam’s cosmic body with the four corners of the world and the four 
letters of his name was widespread in rabbinic literature and was repeated 
multiple times in Gen. R. 21:3, Gen. R. 24:2, Lev. R. 14:1, and Lev. R. 18:2. 
It is significant that all these passages have the same order of the corners of 





46 Midrash Rabbah. 10 vols. / Trs. H. FREEDMAN, M. Simon (London, 1939) Vol. 1. 
54-55. 
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the world: from east to west and from north to south. A similar tradition can 
be also found in the Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer and the Chronicles of Jerahmeel 
where the motif of Adam’s gigantic body created from the four corners of the 
world is conflated with the story of the veneration of the protoplast by the 
creatures who mistakenly perceived him as a deity.” 

Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer 11 reads: 


He [God] began to collect the dust of the first man from the four corners of 
the world... He [Adam] stood on his feet and was adorned with the Divine 
Image. His height was from east to west, as it is said, «Thou hast beset me 
behind and before». «Behind» refers to the west, «before» refers to the 
east. All the creatures saw him and became afraid of him, thinking that he 
was their Creator, and they came to prostrate themselves before him.“ 


In the Chronicles of Jerahmeel 6-12, the same tradition is repeated in a 
virtually identical form: 


...God then called Gabriel, and said unto him: «Go and bring Me dust from 
the four corners of the earth, and I will create man out of it».... He [Adam] 
stood upon his feet, and was in the likeness of God; his height extended 
from the east to the west, as it is said, «Behind and in front Thou hast 
formed me». Behind, that is the west, and in front, that is the east. All 
creatures saw him and were afraid of him; they thought he was their crea- 
tor, and prostrated themselves before him.” 


The testimonies from Midrash Rabbah, Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer and the 
Chronicles of Jerahmeel demonstrate that in the Jewish materials the ana- 
gram tradition was consistently interpreted as a reference to the cosmic body 
of the protoplast, created from one end of the universe to the other. In light of 
this tendency, it is possible that the tradition about the anagram found in 
2 Enoch 30 also represents a reference to the cosmic body of the protoplast. 
This suggestion is made more plausible when one considers that the anagram 
tradition in 2 Enoch 30:13 follows immediately after the definition of the 
protoplast as a great celestial creature.” 





“7 The importance of this motif for 2 Enoch’s traditions will be discussed later. 

48 Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer / Tr. G. FRIiEDLANDER (New York, 1965) 76-79. 

* The Chronicles of Jerahmeel / Tr. M. Gaster (London, 1899) (Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund, 4) 14-17. 

°° Another tradition found in chapter 30 about the creation of Adam from the 
seven components might also serve as an allusion to the cosmic body of the proto- 
plast. The description found in 2 Enoch 30:8 relates that Adam’s flesh was created 
from earth; his blood from dew and from the sun; his eyes from the bottomless sea; 
his bones from stone; his reason from the mobility of angels and from clouds; his 
veins and hair from the grass of the earth; his spirit from the Lord’s spirit and from 
wind. It is possible that by such postulations the text intends to stress that the primor 
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The Measure of the Divine Body 


As has been already mentioned in the introduction, 2 Enoch 39 depicts 
the Lord’s body as a huge extent «without measure and without analogy». 
While the text unambiguously states that the Lord’s extent transcends any 
analogy, the account of Enoch’s vision of the Lord seems in itself to represent 
a set of analogies in which the descriptions of the patriarch’s face and the 
parts of his body are compared with the descriptions of the divine face and 
the parts of the Lord’s body. 

Several details in this narrative are important for establishing the connec- 
tion between 2 Enoch ’s account and the later Jewish traditions about the di- 
vine body. 

1. It is significant that, through the analogical descriptions introduced in 
chapter 39 for the first time in the Enochic tradition, a significant bond was 
established between the immense body of the Lord and Enoch’s body; this 
bond will later play a prominent role in Merkabah mysticism. In 2 Enoch, as 
with later Merkabah developments, the proximity between the two bodies 
appears also to be reinforced by additional metaphors. These metaphors are 
intended to demonstrate the closeness between the corporeality of the Deity 
and the Enoch-Metatron corporeality.°' From the Merkabah materials one 
can learn that «the hand of God rests on the head of the youth, named Meta- 
tron». In 2 Enoch 39:5 the patriarch uses a similar metaphor when he tells 
his children that he has seen the right hand of the Lord helping (beckoning)* 
him.** 





dial Adam was the creature of macrocosmic dimensions since Adam’s creation from 
the seven elements refers to Adam as a microcosm, e.g. the anthropomorphic repre- 
sentation of the world. The motif of creation from the seven elements might also be 
linked to the traditions associated with Shi‘ur Qomah mysticism. The previously men- 
tioned passage from the Apocryphon of John, where the seven powers create the 
seven «souls» of Adam might shed additional light on 2 Enoch’s account of Adam’s 
creation from the seven elements. 

5! Tthamar Gruenwald observes that «it is hard to say whether any method lies 
behind these measures, but we assume that originally the measures aimed at convey- 
ing the notion of ideal proportions. These proportions were shared by God and man 
alike». GRUENWALD, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism... 214. 

* Synopse § 384. 

3 The same imagery can be found in Ezekiel the Tragedian’s Exagoge 72: «Upon 
it sat a man of noble mien, becrowned, and with a scepter in one hand while with the 
other he did beckon me...». R. G. RoBertson, Ezekiel the Tragedian // OTP. Vol. 1. 
812. 

4 Cf. also 2 Enoch 24:2 (the shorter recension). «And the Lord called me; and he 
placed me to the left of himself closer than Gabriel». ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 143. 
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2. In the Merkabah materials the divine corporeality is labeled as the Meas- 
ure of the Body® (131 112"). The same terminology is often applied to 
Enoch-Metatron’s body. According to one of the Merkabah texts, «the stat- 
ure (111131) of this youth fills the world».°° The link between the body of the 
patriarch and the divine body in the Slavonic apocalypse is also emphasized 
by identical terminology. It, therefore, comes as no surprise that in 2 Enoch 
the Shitur Qomah terminology is applied, not only to the body of the Lord 
(the stature*’ of the Lord), but also to the body of the patriarch (stature of my 
[Enoch’s] body). 

3. In 2 Enoch 39, Enoch’s body seems to serve as the measure and the 
analogy through which the patriarch conveys to his children the immeasura- 
bility of the Lord’s stature. In 2 Enoch 39:6 the term without measure* (Slav. 
563 bono) is used immediately after the expression «the stature’ of the 
Lord». This conflation of the concepts of «stature» and «measure» further 
strengthens G. Scholem’s hypothesis that 2 Enoch 39 might attest to the pre- 
cise Shi*‘ur Oomah terminology, since the term 112"W can be translated as a 
measure.°! 





°° G. Scholem observes that the term gomah was often translated as «height» 
(«Measurement of the Height»), used in the Biblical sense. He stresses that such 
translation does not apply to the Merkabah materials where gomah, like in the Ara- 
maic incantation texts, signifies «body». Cf. G. ScHotem, Major Trends in Jewish 
Mysticism (New York, 1954) 364. 

°° SCHAFER et al., Synopse... 162. 

57 Slav. oebTIA, WEbATHE. CoKOJIOB, Marepuasbl HW 3aMeTKH... 1.38, 1.94. 

8 Some Shi‘ur Qomah descriptions also stress the idea of the immesurability of 
the Divine Face: «...The image of His face and the image of His cheeks is as the 
dimensions of the spirit and as the creation of the soul, such that no one can recog- 
nize it, as it is stated (in Scripture): “His body is tarshish”. His splendor is luminous 
and glows from within the darkness, and (from within) the cloud and fog that sur- 
round Him and although they surround Him, all the princes of the Presence (suppli- 
cate) before Him as (obediently as water flows when it is poured from) a water- 
pitcher, because of the vision of His comeliness and beauty. There is no measurement 
(7773) in our hands; the names (alone) are revealed». CoHEN, The Shi‘ur Qomah: 
Texts and Recensions... 47. 

»° Slav. wabarue (WetTIA) literally can be translated as «embrace». This noun is 
related to the Slavonic verb — to embrace somebody, to fold somebody in one’s 
hands. Francis Andersen translates the term as «scope» (the longer recension) and 
«extent» (the shorter recension). 

60 2 Enoch 39:6 «...1 have seen the stature of the Lord, without measure and 
without analogy...». 

°' Markus Jastrow translates the term as «proportion», «standart», «definite quan- 
tity», «size», or «limit». M. JAstrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud 
Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature. 2 vols. (New York, 1967) Vol. 2. 
1565. 
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4. It is also important that the message about the impossibility of measur- 
ing” the Lord’s body comes from the mouth of Enoch, depicted in various 
sections of 2 Enoch as a measurer responsible for measuring various earthly 
and celestial phenomena.® It demonstrates a remarkable parallel to the later 
role of Metatron as the one who conveys to visionaries the measure/the stat- 
ure of the Body. In the Shitur Qomah section of the Merkavah Rabbah, the 
following tradition is attested: «I said to him, to the Prince of Torah,“ teach 
me the measure of our Creator, and he said to me the measure of our Creator, 
and he said to me the measure of the body (1) TL" WU)». (Synopse § 688).® 
In later Jewish mysticism Enoch-Metatron himself is described as the meas- 
ure® of the divine body. 

In the conclusion of this section, it should be stressed that our analysis of 
the description of the Lord’s corporeality in chapter 39 indicates that several 
features of this account manifest remarkable similarities to the concepts and 
imagery of the divine body found in the later Hekhalot and Merkabah writ- 
ings. The development detectable in the Slavonic apocalypse, however, seems 
to represent a very early form of this tradition, which contains a vague sketch 
of what will take its definitive form in Jewish mysticism much later. 


Bodily Ascent 


It has been previously mentioned that Enoch’s image in 2 Enoch appears 
to be quite different from his portrait in the early Enochic circle. Among the 
new features that constitute this new enhanced profile of the seventh antede- 





© The stress on the immesurability of God in 2 Enoch does not contradict the 
theology of the Shi‘ur Qomah tradition. Peter Schafer observes that «the Shitur Qomah 
tradition does not intend to state that God can be ‘calculated,’ that he is, so to speak, 
a superman of enormous yet exactly measurable and conceivable dimensions ... the 
completely absurd calculations is to demonstrate that God cannot be conceived of in 
human categories: he, ‘as it were,’ is like a human being and yet hidden». P. SCHAFER, 
The Hidden and Manifest God. Some Major Themes in Early Jewish Mysticism / Tr. 
A. PoMERANCE (Albany, 1992) 149-150. 

3 See, for example, 2 Enoch 40:2-12: «I know everything, and everything I have 
written down in books, the heavens and their boundaries and their contents. And all 
the armies and their movements I have measured. And I have recorded the stars and 
the multitude of multitudes innumerable... The solar circle I have measured, and its 
rays I have measured... The lunar circle I have measured, and its movements... 
I measured all the earth, and its mountains and hills and fields and woods and stones 
and rivers, and everything that exist...». ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 164-166. 

64 = Metatron. 

°° SCHAFER et al, Synopse... 252. 

66 G. G. StroumsA, Form(s) of God: Some Notes on Metatron and Christ // HTR 
76 (1983) 269-288. 
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luvian patriarch, a significant one can be found that seems related to our 
ongoing discussion about the cosmic body traditions in the Slavonic apoca- 
lypse. This important feature appears in the first chapter of 2 Enoch, which 
describes the beginning of Enoch’s celestial ascent. 

In 2 Enoch 1:3 the reader finds the patriarch sleeping on his bed. Accord- 
ing to the text Enoch sees a strange dream in which two huge angelic beings, 
with faces like the shining sun, approach the patriarch’s bed and call him by 
his name. The text says that after the patriarch was awakened by the angels, 
he went out from his house closing the door behind him as the angels had 
ordered. Philip Alexander draws the reader’s attention to an important detail 
in this description; he observes that 2 Enoch «attests with a boldness and 
clarity nowhere matched in / Enoch that Enoch ascended bodily to heav- 
en...».°’ He also notes that this emphasis on the bodily ascent in the awak- 
ened condition represents a departure from the early Enochic materials at- 
tested in J (Ethiopic) Enoch, where the patriarch’s ascension to heaven seems 
to be depicted as in a dream during sleep. Alexander further observes that 
this unequivocal claim that a human could bodily enter the upper realm was 
profoundly problematic within the worldview of early Judaism.” 

It is intriguing that the later Merkabah Enochic accounts, as with 2 Enoch’s 
account, insist on the bodily ascension of the patriarch. Alexander observes 
that, 3 Enoch «clearly envisages bodily ascent and so postulates the physical 
metamorphosis of Enoch» during which Enoch «becomes, like other angels, 
physically composed of fire».”” Alexander also points to another consequence 
of this metamorphosis, namely, the enlargement of Metatron’s body until it 
equaled the dimensions of the world.” 

This connection between the bodily ascent of the visionary and the trans- 
formation of his body in 2 Enoch and the Sefer Hekhalot is not coincidental, 
since in the Slavonic apocalypse, for the first time in the Enochic tradition as 
we saw earlier, the body of the patriarch becomes a locus of intense theo- 
logical deliberation. As has been already demonstrated in the Shi‘ur Qomah 
passage from 2 Enoch 39, the patriarch’s body was explicitly compared with 
the divine body and linked with it by identical technical terminology. The 





67 ALEXANDER, From Son of Adam to Second God... 104. 

% Tbid. 103. 

® Ibid. 102. It should be noted that despite the fact that / Enoch’s materials do 
not attest to the bodily ascent of the visionary, the transition to this concept occurred 
in early Judaism not later than the first century CE. Besides 2 Enoch’s evidence, 
which can be dated to the first century CE, before the destruction of the Second 
Temple, the Pauline passage attested in 2 Cor 12 also demonstrates familiarity with 
the concept of the bodily ascent. I am indebted to Alan Segal for this clarification. 

” Tbid. 106. 

” Tbid. 
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insistence on the bodily ascent of the patriarch in 2 Enoch seems also to 
constitute an important step in the forming of this new perspective on Enoch’s 
physique, the development that reached its formative stage in the later 
Merkabah speculations about Metatron’s body matching the size of the world. 


Adam and Enoch: «Two Powers» in Heaven 


Previous studies proposed that the traditions about the cosmic body of 
Metatron in later Jewish mysticism might have originated as a result of the 
polemics with the traditions about the cosmic body of the protoplast. Thus, 
Philip Alexander, in his comment on the motif of Enoch-Metatron enlarge- 
ment in 3 Enoch 9, refers to certain rabbinic traditions” about «the primordi- 
al Adam’s body, like that of the Gnostic protoanthropos, [which] correspond- 
ed to the world in size, but was diminished to the present limited dimensions 
of the human body as a result of the fall». He further suggests that 3 Enoch’s 
account about the gigantic body of Enoch-Metatron «maybe expressing in 
mythological language the idea that Enoch reversed the fall of Adam».” 

Moshe Idel’s research also reveals that «Jewish mystical literature indi- 
cates ... a certain similarity between the enlarged states of Adam and En- 
och».” He notes that «the end of the gigantic Adam is well-known: he was 
severely reduced in his human dimensions. Enoch, on the other hand, merit- 
ed undergoing the reverse process» described in 3 Enoch as the patriarch’s 
elevation and elongation as the measure of the length and breadth of the 
world.”° 

Idel notes that in some rabbinic materials the conception of the elevated 
Enoch, depicted as the supreme angel Metatron, contains remnants of the 
Adamic traditions.” In these materials Enoch is conceived as the one who 
regained the cosmic status and the extraordinary qualities that the primordial 
Adam had lost after his transgression in the Garden of Eden, namely, his 
luminosity and size.” 

Moreover, in some rabbinic accounts Metatron is often directly described 
as a counterpart of Adam predestined to substitute for the fallen patriarch 





”™ In Gen. R. 8:1, b. Hag. 12a, and possibly, in Pesig. Rab Kah. 1:1. 

73 ALEXANDER, From Son of Adam to a Second God... 111-112. 

™ Thid. 112. 

7 IpEL, Enoch is Metatron... 225. 

7 Tbid. 225. 

7 Tbid. 220. 

78 Cf. b. Sanh. 38b: «Rab Judah said in Rab’s name: The first man reached from 
one end of the world to the other... R. Elezar said: The first man reached from earth to 
heaven... but when he sinned, the Holy One, blessed be He, laid His hand upon him 
and diminished him...». The Babylonian Talmud (Hebrew-English Edition) Sanhe- 
drin / Trs. J. SHACHTER, H. FREEDMAN (London, 1994) 38b. 
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even before his actual transgression.” Idel points*® to the development of 
this theme in 3 Enoch. The Sefer Hekhalot 48C reads: 


The Holy One, blessed be he, said: I made him strong, I took him, I ap- 
pointed him, namely Metatron my servant, who is unique among all deni- 
zens of the heights. «I made him strong» in the generation of the first man...»». 
I took him» — Enoch the son of Jared, from their midst, and brought him 
up... «I appointed him» — over all the storehouses and treasures which 
I have in every heaven...*! 


According to this passage God elected Metatron already in the generation 
of the first man. Metatron was thus viewed as a preexistent divine being,” 
first incarnated in Adam and then in Enoch, who re-ascended to the proto- 
plast’s heavenly home and took his rightful place in the heights of the uni- 
verse. Our research will later demonstrate that in 2 Enoch the account of 
Enoch’s elevation, similarly to this Metatron tradition, is juxtaposed with the 
story of the elevated prelapsarian Adam. Idel also observes that in Jewish 
mystical literature another significant parallelism in the depictions of the cor- 
poralities of Adam and Enoch can be detected. He points out that in both cases 
«their immense size caused an error of faith, namely other creatures were in- 
duced to believe that two powers governed the universe, not God alone».™ 





” Tsaiah Tishby observes that in both the Raya Mehemna and the Tikkunei ha- 
Zohar, Metatron is portrayed as the lord of the lower chariot, a human figure seated 
upon the throne; and in this role he is called «the lesser Adam». Tishby notes that 
according to the Tikkunei ha-Zohar «...Metatron was created first and foremost among 
all the hosts of heaven below, and he is the lesser Adam, which the Holy One, blessed 
be He, made in the celestial image». I. TisHpy, The Wisdom of the Zohar. 3 vols. 
(London, 1994) Vol. 2. 628-629. In some Zoharic materials Metatron’s name(s), similar 
to Adam’s name, are also juxtaposed with the tradition about the four corners of the 
world: «This is Metatron, which is higher [than the creatures] by a distance of five 
hundred years. Metatron, Mitatron, Zevul, Eved, Zevoel — here are five [names], 
and his names multiply in four directions to the four corners of the world according 
to the missions of his Master». Ibid. 643. 

80 TpeL, Enoch is Metatron... 226. 

81 ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 311. 

*° Scholem argued that in the Metatron lore one can find two possible concepts of 
this angel. The first one considers him as an angelic counterpart of the seventh ante- 
diluvian patriarch translated to heaven before the Flood and transfigured into an im- 
mortal angelic being. He argued that there was also another trend in which Metatron 
was not connected with Enoch or any other human prototype but was understood as a 
pre-existent angel. See G. ScHoLeM, Kabbalah (New York, 1987) 378-380. 

3 Tt is noteworthy that the motif of Enoch as the redeemer and the restorer of 
prelapsarian humanity can be traced to 2 Enoch 64:4—S where the patriarch is por- 
trayed as the one who carried away the sin of humankind. ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 190. 

84 TpeL, Enoch is Metatron... 225. 
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Several rabbinic and Hekhalot sources, including b. Hag. 15a, Sefer Hek- 
halot 16, and Merkavah Rabbah (Synopse § 672) attest to a tradition accord- 
ing to which the terrifying vision of Metatron, seated on a great throne at the 
door of the seventh palace, caused Aher to believe that Metatron represents 
the second power in heaven. 

In 3 Enoch 16:1—5 Enoch-Metatron tells to Rabbi Ishmael the following 
story: 


At first I sat upon a great throne at the door of the seventh palace, and 
I judged all the denizens of the heights on the authority of the Holy One, 
blessed be he... I sat in the heavenly court. The princes of kingdoms stood 
beside me, to my right and to my left, by authority of the Holy One, bless- 
ed be he. But when Aher came to behold the vision of the chariot and set 
eyes upon me, he was afraid and trembled before me. His soul was alarmed 
to the point of leaving him, because of his fear, dread, and terror of me, 
when he saw me seated® upon a throne like king, with ministering angels 
standing beside me as servants and all the princes of kingdoms crowned 
with crowns surrounding me.*° 


Despite the prominent role that Enoch-Metatron plays in the «two pow- 
ers» controversy, the initial background of this tradition about the erroneous 
veneration of the exalted humanity appears to originate, not in the Enochic, 
but in the Adamic tradition.*’ 

Jarl Fossum’s research demonstrates that the motif of the misplaced ado- 
ration of Adam by the angels appears in several forms in the rabbinic litera- 
ture.*® Thus, from Gen. R. 8:10 one can learn that when God created man in 





8° The rabbinic tradition states that there is no sitting in heaven, where according 
to b. Hag. 15a, the privilege of «seating» beside God was accorded solely to Metatron 
by virtue of his character as a «scribe»; for he was granted permission as a scribe to 
sit and write down the merits of Israel. It is important that the motif of the «seating» 
of Enoch-Metatron in heaven is first documented in 2 Enoch 23:4 where the archan- 
gel Vereveil allows the patriarch to sit down and «write everything». 

86 ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 268. 

87 For Adam’s connection with the two powers’ traditions, see Segal’s pioneering 
research: A. SEGAL, Two Powers in Heaven. Early Rabbinic Reports About Christi- 
anity and Gnosticism (Leiden, 1977) (SJLA, 25) 108-115. 

88 Jarl Fossum differentiates three major forms of this tradition: «(1) The angels 
mistake Adam for God and want to exclaim “Holy’ before him, whereupon God lets 
sleep fall upon Adam so it becomes clear that the latter is human; (2) all creatures 
mistake Adam for their creator and wish to bow before him, but Adam teaches them 
to render all honor to God as their true creator; (3) the angels mistake Adam for God 
and wish to exclaim ‘Holy’ before him, whereupon God reduces Adam’s size». J. Fos- 
suM, The Adorable Adam of the Mystics and the Rebuttals of the Rabbis // Geschichte- 
Tradition-Reflexion... Vol. 1. 529-30. An important similarity can be detected be- 
tween these Adamic traditions and the Metatron accounts. In b. Hag. 15a God punish- 
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his own image «the ministering angels mistook him [for a divine being] and 
wished to exclaim “Holy” before Him... What did the Holy One, blessed be 
He, do? He caused sleep to fall upon him, and so all knew that he was [only 
a mortal] man». In the Alphabet of R. Akiba the angels’ erroneous behavior 
is explained through the reference to Adam’s gigantic body: 


This teaches that initially Adam was created from the earth to the firma- 
ment. When the ministering angels saw him, they were shocked and excit- 
ed by him. At that time they all stood before the Holy One, blessed be He, 
and said to Him; «Master of the Universe! There are two powers in the 
world, one in heaven and one on earth». What did the Holy One, blessed 
be He, do then? He placed His hand on him, and decreased him,” setting 
him at one thousand cubits.” 


It is clear that these Adamic accounts do not originate in the rabbinic 
literature under the influence of Metatron’s story but in early pseudepigraph- 
ical writings. Scholars observe”™ that these accounts have their roots in the 
prominent story already found in the primary Adam books™ and other early 





ed Metatron with sixty fiery lashes. Alan Segal observes that «just as Metatron need- 
ed correction for the false impression he gave Aher, so Adam needs correction for the 
false impression given the angels». SEGAL, Two Powers in Heaven... 112. Indeed, in 
the Adamic accounts of two powers the protoplast is disciplined in various ways, 
including the reduction of his stature. 

%° Midrash Rabbah... Vol. 1. 61. 

°’ Tt should be noted that the traditions about the gigantic body of Adam were 
widespread in the rabbinic literature. See: A. ALTMANN, The Gnostic Background of 
the Rabbinic Adam Legends // JOR 35 (1945) 371-391; B. Barc, La taille cosmique 
d’ Adam dans la littérature juive rabbinique des trois premiers siécles apres J.-C. // 
RSR 49 (1975) 173-185; Fossum, The Adorable Adam of the Mystics... 529-539; 
S. Nipircu, The Cosmic Adam: Man as Mediator in Rabbinic Literature // JJS 34 
(1983) 137-146; P. ScHAFer, Rivalitét zwischen Engeln und Menschen: Untersu- 
chungen zur rabbinischen Engelvorstellung (Berlin, 1975) (SJ, 8); SEGAL, Two Powers 
in Heaven... 108-115. 

°! Pesig. Rab Kah. 1:1 reflects the same tradition: «Said R. Aibu, “At that moment 
the first man’s stature was cut down and diminished to one hundred cubits”’». Pesiqta 
de Rab Kahana / Tr. J. NEusNgr. 2 vols. (Atlanta, 1987) (BJS, 122-123) Vol. 1. 1. 

° IpEL, Enoch is Metatron... 226. 

°3 ALTMANN, The Gnostic Background of the Rabbinic Adam Legends... 382; 
Fossum, The Adorable Adam of the Mystics... 530-531. 

°* The account of Adam’s elevation and his veneration by angels is also found in 
Armenian, Georgian, and Latin versions of the Life of Adam and Eve 13-15. These 
versions depict God’s creation of Adam in his image. The first man was then brought 
before God’s face by the archangel Michael to bow down to God. God commanded 
all the angels to bow down to Adam. All the angels agreed to venerate the protoplast, 
except Satan (and his angels) who refused to bow down before Adam, because the 
first haman was «younger» than («posterior» to) Satan. 
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materials, according to which God himself ordered the angels to venerate 
Adam, and all the angels except Satan bowed before the first human. 

The prototype of the story of the misplaced veneration of Enoch-Metatron 
also can be traced to this early Adamic lore. It is possible that the transition 
from the Adamic two powers template to the Enoch-Metatron two powers 
template occurred not in the rabbinic period but much earlier, that is, already 
inside the Second Temple Judaism. M. Stone has demonstrated that in 2 Enoch 
22 the Adamic tradition of the protoplast’s veneration by the angels was skill- 
fully transferred to the seventh antediluvian patriarch.” It is not coincidental 
that the transference of the «two powers» tradition from Adam to Enoch was 
made for the first time in the Slavonic Apocalypse where the protoplast and 
the seventh antediluvian patriarch were interconnected via the conception of 
the cosmic body. 


Two Bodies Created 
According to the Likeness of the Third One 


Our previous analysis has shown that in the various Jewish texts the tradi- 
tions about Adam’s and Enoch’s corporalities often appear to be linked and 
share similar imagery. Our investigation has also demonstrated that this con- 
nection can be detected already in 2 Enoch. A critical question, however, still 
remains: how can these traditions about the corporealities of the two patri- 
archs be related to the Shi‘ur Qomah account of the Divine Face found in 
chapter 39. 

It appears that the depiction of the divine anthropomorphic extent, la- 
beled in 2 Enoch as the Lord’s Face, serves as an important locus that unifies 
the Adamic tradition of the cosmic body of the protoplast and the Enochic 
tradition about the glorious angelic body of the translated patriarch. Our re- 





°° The Slavonic version of 3 Baruch 4; Gospel of Bartholomew 4, Coptic En- 
thronement of Michael, Cave of Treasures 2:10—24, and Qur’an 2:31—39; 7:11-18; 
15:31—48; 17:61-65; 18:50; 20:116—123; 38:71-85. 

°° M. Stone’s article investigates an important motif preserved in chapters 21—22 
of the Slavonic apocalypse. He observes that the story found in 2 Enoch 21-22 re- 
calls the account of Adam’s elevation and his veneration by angels found in Armeni- 
an, Georgian, and Latin versions of the Life of Adam and Eve. Stones notes that, 
besides the motifs of Adam’s elevation and his veneration by angels, the author of 
2 Enoch appears to be also aware of the motif of angelic disobedience and refusal to 
venerate the first human. M. Stone draws the reader’s attention to the phrase «sound- 
ing them out», found in 2 Enoch 22:6, which another translator of the Slavonic text 
rendered as «making a trial of them». Stone notes that the expressions «sounding 
them out» or «making a trial of them» imply here that it is the angels’ obedience that 
is being tested. Cf. M. E. Stone, The Fall of Satan and Adam’s Penance: Three Notes 
on the Books of Adam and Eve // JTS 44 (1993) 143-156. 
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search must now turn to the analysis of the accounts of the Divine Face which 
unifies both traditions. 

It should be noted that 2 Enoch contains two descriptions involving the 
motif of the Divine Face. The first one occurs in 2 Enoch 22, a chapter which 
depicts Enoch’s encounter with the Lord in the celestial realm. The second 
account appears in chapter 39 where the patriarch reports his initial theoph- 
anic experience to his sons during his short visit to earth, adding some new 
details. Although both descriptions demonstrate a number of terminological 
affinities, the second account explicitly connects the Divine Face with the 
Lord’s anthropomorphic «extent». It is also significant that in both theophan- 
ic descriptions the stature of the Lord, His «Face», is associated with light 
and fire. In biblical theophanies smoke and fire often serve as a divine enve- 
lope that protects mortals from the sight of the Divine Form. Radiant lumi- 
nosity emitted by the Deity fulfills the same function, indicating the danger 
of the direct vision of the divine form. Luminosity also represents the screen 
which protects the Deity from the necessity of revealing its true form. Schol- 
ars note that in some theophanic traditions God’s form remains hidden be- 
hind His light.”” The hidden Kavod is revealed through this light, which serves 
as a luminous screen, «the face» of this anthropomorphic extent. 2 Enoch’ 
theophanies, which use the metaphors of light and fire, may well be connect- 
ed with such traditions where the Divine «Form» is hidden behind the incan- 
descent «face», which covers and protects the sovereignty of the Lord.” 

In 2 Enoch 39:3-6 the «face» is closely associated with the divine «ex- 
tent» and seems to be understood, not simply as a part of the Lord’s body, but 
as a radiant fazade of His whole anthropomorphic «stature». This identifica- 
tion between the Lord’s face and the Lord’s form is reinforced by an additio- 
nal parallel in which Enoch’s face is identified with Enoch’s form. The associa- 
tion between the Divine Face and the Divine Form in 2 Enoch 39:3-6 closely 
resembles the biblical tradition from Ex 33:18—23, where the divine panim is 
mentioned in connection with the glorious Divine form, God’s Kavod. 

The motif of the Divine Face has paramount significance for our investi- 
gation since it serves as a symbol decisively linking Enoch’s newly acquired 





°’ April De Conick’s pioneering research shows that in Enochic traditions God’s 
form remains hidden behind his light. Cf. A. DE Conick, Seek to See Him: Ascent 
and Vision Mysticism in the Gospel of Thomas (Leiden, 1996) (SVC, 33) 104-105. 

°8 The imagery of the divine Face plays an important role in Merkabah mysticism. 
In the Hekhalot Rabbati the following descriptions can be found: «...the holy living 
creatures ... put on garments of fire and wrap themselves in a covering of flame, and 
cover their faces with a lighting bolt, and the Holy One, blessed be He, unveils His 
face». Synopse, § 184. «The honored King is enthroned and He rises up the living 
creatures... They embrace Him and they kiss Him and they unveil their faces. They 
unveil themselves and the King of Glory covers His face, and the Arabot firmament 
used to burst like a sieve before the face of the King». Synopse, § 189. 
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luminous angelic body with the glorious body of the protoplast. Enoch’s lu- 
minous metamorphosis takes place in the front of the Lord’s glorious «ex- 
tent», labeled in 2 Enoch as the Lord’s «Face». From 2 Enoch 22 one can 
learn that the vision of the divine «Face» had drastic consequences for Enoch’s 
appearance. His body endures radical changes as it becomes covered with the 
divine light. This encounter transforms Enoch into a glorious angelic being. 
The text says that after this procedure Enoch had become like one of the 
glorious ones, and there was no observable difference.” This phrase describes 
Enoch’s transition to his new celestial identity as «one of the glorious ones». 
During this transition in the front of the Lord’s face Enoch’s own «face» has 
been radically altered and the patriarch has now acquired a new glorious 
«visage» which reflects the luminosity! of the Lord’s Panim.'®! The ac- 
count of the Lord’s Face in 2 Enoch 39 also stresses the proximity between 
the Face and the patriarch’s body. It is expressed through a series of analogi- 
cal comparisons that demonstrates that Enoch’s new transformed stature is 
fashioned in the likeness of the Lord’s «Face». 

This creation in the likeness of the Lord’s Face represents an important 
link that connects this new angelic body of Enoch with the body of the glori- 
ous Adam. It has been demonstrated that the Face in 2 Enoch 22 represented 
the cause and the prototype after which the new celestial identity of Enoch 





°° ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 139. 

100 2 Enoch’s narrative gives evidence that Enoch’s face acquired the same quali- 
ties of luminosity as the Face of the Lord. In 2 Enoch 37, the Lord calls one of his 
angels to chill the face of Enoch before his return to earth. The angel, who «appeared 
frozen», then chilled Enoch’s face with his icy hands. Immediately after this proce- 
dure, the Lord tells Enoch that if his face had not been chilled in such a way, no 
human being would be able to look at his face. This chilling procedure indicates that 
Enoch’s metamorphosis near the Face involves the transformation of the visionary’s 
face into the fiery, perilous entity which now resembles the Lord’s Face. We can find 
a detailed description of this process in another «Enochic» text, the Sefer Hekhalot, 
which describes the transformation of Enoch-Metatron, the Prince of the Divine Pres- 
ence, into a fiery creature. Cf. 3 Enoch 15:1 «R. Ishmael said: The angel Metatron, 
Prince of the Divine Presence, the glory of highest heaven, said to me: When the Holy 
One, blessed be he, took me to serve the throne of glory, the wheels of the chariot and 
all needs of the Shekinah, at once my flesh turned to flame, my sinews to blazing fire, 
my bones to juniper coals, my eyelashes to lightning flashes, my eyeballs to fiery 
torches, the hairs of my head to hot flames, all my limbs to wings of burning fire, and 
the substance of my body to blazing fire». ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 267. 

'l Tt is noteworthy that after this procedure Enoch’s «face» itself, similar to the 
Lord’s face, acquired the ability to glorify other subjects. Thus, in 2 Enoch 64:3-5 
the following tradition can be found: «...and the elders of the people and all the 
community came and prostrated themselves and kissed Enoch... O our father Enoch, 
bless your sons and all the people, so that we may be glorified in front of your face 
today». ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 190. 
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was «created». The new creation fashioned after the Face signifies here the 
return to the prelapsarian condition of Adam, who according to the Slavonic 
apocalypse was also «modeled» during his creation after the Face of God. In 
2 Enoch 44:1 one can learn that the protoplast was created in the likeness of 
God’s Face. The text says that «the Lord with his own two hands created 
mankind; in a facsimile of his own face, both small and great, the Lord creat- 
ed [them]».'” It is intriguing that 2 Enoch departs here from the canonical 
reading attested in Gen 1:26—-27, where Adam was created, not after the face 
of God, but after His image (tselem). In view of this departure, the author of 
the recent English translation of the Slavonic apocalypse, Francis Andersen, 
observes that 2 Enoch’s «idea is remarkable from any point of view... This is 
not the original meaning of tselem... The text uses podobie lica [in the like- 
ness of the face], not obrazu or videnije, the usual terms for “image”’».'™ 

The previous analysis, however, demonstrates that this reading does not 
arise in the Slavonic environment but belongs to the original argument of 
2 Enoch, where the creation of the luminous protoplast after the Face of the 
Lord corresponds to a similar angelic «creation» of the seventh antediluvian 
patriarch. There is almost no doubt that, in view of the information about 
Adam’s glorious angelic nature attested in 2 Enoch 30:11, the author of the 
Slavonic apocalypse tries to connect the theme of Adam’s creation with the 
motif of the glorious Face of the Lord. 

This connection also reveals that the bodies of the two characters of the 
Slavonic apocalypse, the prelapsarian corporeality of the protoplast and the 
body of his luminous counterpart, the patriarch Enoch, are both fashioned in 
the likeness of the third body, namely, the extent of the Lord, also known as 
the luminous «Face». It is not coincidental that in 2 Enoch the interconnec- 
tion of all three corporealities, the glorious body of the protoplast, the glori- 
ous body of the elevated Enoch, and the luminous divine body, is made via 
the account of the Divine Face where, according to Gershom Scholem, the 
precise Shi°ur Qomah terminology might have already been made evident. 





102 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 170. 
103 Tbid. 171, note b. 
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ABSTRACT 


The artice investigates the origins of the Shi‘ur Qomah tradition. This tradi- 
tion depicts visionaries, Rabbi Ishmael and Rabbi Akiba, receiving from the su- 
preme angel Metatron revelations of the «measurement of the body» (in Hebrew, 
Shitur Qomah), an anthropomorphic description of the Deity together with the 
mystical names of its gigantic limbs. Although the majority of the evidence of the 
the Shitur Qomah tradition survived in late Jewish writings, Gershom Scholem 
argued that the beginning of Shi‘ur Qomah speculations can be found in 2 (Sla- 
vonic) Enoch where one can find the description of the appearance of the Lord as 
a terrifying extent analogous to the human form. The article develops Scholem’s 
hypothesis arguing that the traditions about the divine body in 2 Enoch were shaped 
by the early Adamic traditions. The portrayal of the prelapsarian Adam found in 
the longer recension of 2 Enoch reveals fascinating similarities to the later Shi*ur 
Qomah descriptions. 


Silviu N. Bunta 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, USA 


TOO VAST TO FIT IN THE WORLD: 
MOSES, ADAM, AND 07798 058 
IN THE TESTAMENT OF MOSES 11:8 


No research has yet been dedicated to Testament of Moses 11:8.' Scholar- 
ly interest in Moses’ portrayal in the testament has been limited to chapter 1 
(in which Moses is presumably depicted as pre-existent), 11:16—17 (in which 
Moses is apparently attributed prophetic and angelomorphic titles), and just 
recently to 10:2.* Only scarcely and tangentially has 11:8 received any atten- 
tion in the broad commentaries on the whole book. The purpose of this article 
is to analyze 11:8 in its textual, contextual, and intertextual aspects. It con- 
sequently argues that the verse depicts Moses as a physically enormous being 
in the context and in the language of contemporary (i.e. first century C.E.) 
speculations about Adam’s enormous size. 

The text of Testament of Moses is extant in its entirety only in a sixth 
century Latin palimpsest discovered in 1861 by A. M. Ceriani.* While most 
of the first editors and researchers concluded that the Latin version is a 
translation of an original Greek text, today almost universally* scholars 
agree that the Greek stratum at the basis of the Latin version is itself a 
translation of a Semitic original, Hebrew or Aramaic.* In 1868 A. Hilgen- 





‘Tam very much indebted to Prof. Andrei Orlov for his comments and sugges- 
tions in regard to this article. Any errors that remain are, of course, my responsability 
alone. 

2 J. W. VAN HENTEN, Moses as Heavenly Messenger in Assumptio Mosis 10:2 and 
Qumran Passages // JJS 54 (2003) 216-227. 

3 Most scholars agree that the most probable date for Testament of Moses is the 
first century C.E. For investigations of this consensus, see J. Tromp, The Assumption 
of Moses. A Critical Edition with Commentary (Leiden—New York—KGOln, 1993) 
(SVTP 10) 93-96, 116-117; J. Priest, Testament of Moses // OTP. Vol. 1. 919-934, 
here pp. 920-921; G. W. E. NickELsBurG, Introduction // Studies on the Testament of 
Moses / Ed. J. H. CHARLESwortH (Cambridge, MA., 1973) 5—14; J. H. CHARLESWORTH, 
An Antiochan Date for the Testament of Moses // Studies on the Testament of Mo- 
ses... 33-37; J. J. CoLtins, The Date and Provenance of the Testament of Moses // 
Studies on the Testament of Moses... 15-32; J. J. CoLtins, Some Remaining Tradi- 
tio-Historical Problems in the Testament of Moses // Studies on the Testament of 
Moses... 38-43. 

* A most notable dissent is Tromp, The Assumption of Moses... 85. 

> For analyses of the opinions about the original language of the text and its 
transmission, see R. H. CHARLES, The Assumption of Moses (London, 1897) XXXVI-— 
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feld attempted to reconstruct the Greek stratum by retroverting the Latin 
text into Greek.® 
The text of 11: 8 is unclear and peculiar: 


Omnibus enim morientibus secus aetatem sepulturae suae sunt in terris; 
nam tua sepultura ab oriente sole usque ad occidentem, et ab austro usque 
ad fines aquilonis. Omnis orbis terrarum sepulcrum est tuum.’ 


Charles translates the paragraph as follows: 


For all men when they die have according to their age their sepulchers on 
earth; but your sepulcher is from the rising to the setting sun, and from the 
south to the confines of the north: all the world is your sepulcher.* 


This translation, as would any other attempt, captures only partially the 
vagueness and the peculiarity of the Latin text, which makes use of construc- 
tions, ambiguous terms, and a surprisingly complicated syntax. 


The Text 


Johannes Tromp has correctly noted in his critical edition and thorough 
analysis of the text that the meaning of the passage lies upon an exceptional 
problem, namely «the meaning and function of the words secus aetatem».° 
Tromp and most scholars agree that secus aetatem is in adjunction with sepul- 
turae suae sunt.'° Therefore the correct syntax is not «all who die when their 
time has come (i.e., secus aetatem) have a grave in the earth» (Tromp’s actual 
translation), but, as Tromp himself admits, «all men when they die have their 
sepulchers in the earth according to their aetas (secus aetatem)». Moreover, 
nam also places secus aetatem in adjunction with tua (Moses’) sepultura 
(est). In other words, Moses’ aetas conditions his grave, or rather the inabil- 
ity to bury him. Tromp remarks this double adjunction of secus aetatem to 
both sepulturae suae and tua sepultura, and suggests that the correct para- 
phrase of the passage is: «One cannot bury you, because your aetas is so 
huge, that your grave should cover the entire world»." 





XLV; E.-M. Laperrousaz, Le Testament de Moise (Paris, 1970) (Semitica 19) 16-25; 
Tromp, The Assumption of Moses... 78-85; D. H. WALLAcE, The Semitic Origin of 
the Assumption of Moses // TZ 11 (1955) 321-328. 

° A. HILGENFELD, Die Psalmen Salomo’s und die Himmelfahrt des Moses, griechisch 
hergestellt und erklart. B. Die Himmelfahrt des Moses // ZWT 11 (1868) 273-309. 

’ The text is from Tromp’s critical edition, The Assumption of Moses... 20. It is 
identical with the texts offered by Laperrousaz (Le Testament de Moise... 61) and 
Cuar_es (The Assumption of Moses... 90-92). 

8 CHARLES, The Assumption of Moses... 90-92. 

° Tromp, The Assumption of Moses... 245. 

!0 Idem. See also Charles’ translation above. 

'! Tdem. 
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Tromp also notes that the reading of aetas as «age», as aetas has been 
generally translated, does not make sense in the context. «Moses’ age at the 
time of his death ... was not extraordinarily high»,'? and cannot constitute 
the enormous difference between him and other humans that the text claims 
on account of aetas. Moreover, age is not a factor in burials and certainly 
cannot be a reason that prevents a burial or, more precisely, makes it impos- 
sible, as the text claims about aetas. A different reading of aetas is not only 
possible, but also more probable and compliant to the semantic and syntacti- 
cal requirements of the passage. 

The mention in 11: 8be of the four directions is spatial; it refers to spatial 
dimension. The text says that Moses’ aetas is the reason for which, if he 
could have a grave, his grave would extend from east to west and from north 
to south, covering the whole world. Given the correlation between aetas and 
this spatial reference, the only syntactically possible meaning of aetas is di- 
mensional. This suggests that A. Hilgenfeld’s option for NAtkta in his retro- 
version of the Latin text into Greek"? is most probably correct. nAtkio means 
not only «age», and therefore a Latin translator would render it with aetas, 
but it also refers to «stature», and this sense meets the syntactical requirement 
of a dimensional reference. 

Eph 4:11—13 provides evidence that nAikia/aetas was part of the language 
of speculations about God’s enormous corporeality as early as the first centu- 
ry C.E. The passage refers to «building up the body of Christ» to the «meas- 
ure of the stature (ls UETPOV THC NAtkias)» of Christ. The Vulgate trans- 
lates the expression with in mensuram aetatis. M. Fishbane remarks that the 
expression has an exact correspondent in the Hebrew 7/31) 10W and con- 
stitutes a case of Christian appropriation of early Jewish speculations about 
God’s enormous body, of whom Adam’s body is an image.'* Eph 4:13 is also 
a biblical passage that early Christian anthropomorphites used in support of 
their claims regarding an enormous divine body, which is the body of the 





” Tromp, The Assumption of Moses... 245. 

'3 HILGENFELD, Die Psalmen Salomo’s... 294. 

‘4M. FISHBANE, The «Measures» of God’s Glory in Ancient Midrash // Messiah 
and Christos / Ed. I. GRUENWALD et al. (Tiibingen, 1992) 53-74, esp. 70-72. G. ScHo- 
LEM remarks that a similar phrase exists in 2 Enoch 39:6 (shorter recension) (On the 
Mystical Shape of the Godhead (New York, 1991) 29). For 11p TDW type specu- 
lations in the Pauline corpus, see also G. QuisPEL, Ezekiel 1: 26 in Jewish Mysticism 
and Gnosis // VC 34 (1980) 1-13; G. Stroumsa, Form(s) of God: Some Notes on 
Metatron and Christ // HTR 76 (1983) 269-288, esp. 281-286; A. SEGAL, Paul the 
Convert: the Apostolate and Apostasy of Saul the Pharisee (New Haven, 1990) 58- 
64; J. Fossum, Jewish-Christian Christology and Jewish Mysticism // VC 37 (1983) 
260-287, esp. 261-274; C. R. A. Morray-Jones, The Temple Within. The Embodied 
Divine Image and Its Worship in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Other Early Jewish and 
Christian Sources // SBLSP 37 (1998) 400-431, esp. 426-430. 
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Son, the new Adam.'* There is also evidence that in Latin-speaking Christian 
circles aetas of Eph 4:13 was understood as a reference to bodily dimension. 
Thus in De civitate Dei 22.14—18, Augustine opposes a group of Christians 
that conceive the resurrected human body as of «gigantic proportions» (gi- 
ganteae magnitudines), like, they say, the resurrected body of Christ. The 
group also professes openly an exegesis of Eph 4:13 that reads aetas as «body» 
(corpus) and mensura aetatis as mensura corporis. Augustine reminds this 
group that the meaning of the word is not «body», but «age»: 


As for what the apostle said of the measure of the age (mensura aetatis) of 
the fullness of Christ, we must either understand him to refer to something 
else [not to bodily size], to the fact that the measure of Christ will be com- 
pleted when all the members among the Christian communities are added 
to the Head; or, if we are to refer it to the resurrection of the body, the 
meaning is that all shall rise neither beyond nor under youth, but in that 
vigor and age to which we know that Christ had arrived. For even the 
world’s wisest men have fixed the bloom of youth at about the age of thir- 
ty; and when this period has been passed, the man begins to decline to- 
wards the defective and duller period of old age. And therefore the apostle 
did not speak of the measure of the body (mensura corporis), nor of the 
measure of the stature (mensura staturae), but of «the measure of the age 
of the fullness of Christ». (Civ. 22:15)'® 





'S Anthropomorphic traditions are constantly and widely witnessed all over Chris- 
tianity throughout the first four Christian centuries. For these widespread traditions, 
see G. GouLp, The Image of God and the Anthropomorphite Controversy in Fourth 
Century Monasticism // Origeniana Quinta / Ed. B. DALEy (Louvain, 1992) 549-557; 
G. FLorovsky, The Anthropomorphites in the Egyptian Desert // 1peM, Collected Works. 
14 vols. (Belmont, MA, 1972-1989) Vol. 4. 89-96; G. Stroumsa, The Incorporeality 
of God: Context and Implications of Origen’s Position // Religion 13 (1983) 345- 
358; IDEM, Form(s) of God...; G. Stroumsa, Jewish and Gnostic Traditions among 
the Audians // Sharing the Sacred: Religious Contacts and Conflicts in the Holy Land / 
Ed. A. Korsky, G. G. Stroumsa (Jerusalem, 1998) 345-358; D. PAULSEN, Early Chris- 
tian Belief in a Corporeal Deity: Origen and Augustine as Reluctant Witnesses // 
HTR 83 (1990) 105-116; A. Gouitzin, «The Demons Suggest an Illusion of God’s 
Glory in a Form»: Controversy over the Divine Body and Vision of Glory in Some 
Late Fourth, Early Fifth Century Monastic Literature // StMon 44 (2002) 13-43; A. Go- 
LITZIN, The Vision of God and the Form of the Glory: More Reflections on the Anthro- 
pomorphite Controversy of 399 AD // Abba: The Tradition of Orthodoxy in the West. 
Festschrift for Bishop Kallistos of Diokleia / Ed. A. Loutn, J. BEHR (Crestwood, NY, 
2003) 267-291. While Gould and Florovsky offer ample arguments against the pres- 
ence of anthropomorphism, Stroumsa, Paulsen, and Golitzin make irrefutable argu- 
ments for it. 

'6 The translation follows the one in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. Series 1. 
14 vols. (Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1956) Vol. 2. 495. For the Latin text I have used 
W. M. Green’s edition in Saint Augustine, The City of God Against the Pagans.7 vols. 
(Cambridge, MA—London 1972) (LCL) Vol. 7. 276, 278. 
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In its anthropomorphic readings the same group also associates Eph 4:13 
with Rom 8:29, and interprets the conformity to «the image of the Son of 
God» as enlargement to the Son’s enormous proportions. Augustine counters: 


But if we are also taught in these words what form our bodies shall rise in, 
as the measure we spoke of before, so also this conformity is to be under- 
stood not of size (quantitas), but of age (aetas). Accordingly all shall rise 
in the stature they either had attained or would have attained had they lived 
to their prime, although it will be no great disadvantage even if the form of 
the body be infantine or aged, while no infirmity shall remain in the mind 
nor in the body itself. So that even if any one contends that every person 
will rise again in the same bodily form in which he died, we need not spend 
much labor in disputing with him. (Civ. 22:16)! 


The group that Augustine opposes so vehemently interprets mensura ae- 
tatis of Eph 4:13 both as «measure of the body» (mensura corporis) and as 
«measure of the stature» (mensura staturae). The expressions are equivalent. 

Given this anthropomorphic connotation and history of aetas, it can be 
safely argued that a revised translation of Testament of Moses 11:8 should 
read «stature» for aetas, in complete awareness of its corporeal connotations 
and connection with Jewish (1/21/> 1LW speculations: 


For all dying men have their graves on earth according to their statures, but 
your grave is from the rising of the sun to the west, and from the south to 
the limits of the north. The whole world is your grave. 


The Context 


The reading of aetas as «stature» is supported by the reference to the four 
directions. Not inadvertently the four directions also occupy a central posi- 
tion in contemporary (i.e. first century C.E.) and earlier Jewish speculations 
about both the body and the name of Adam. 


The Name of Adam 


The third book of Sibylline Oracles is a composite pseudepigraphon writ- 
ten most probably in Egypt.'® Verses 97-349, 489-829 are generally dated to 
the middle of the second century B.C.E.,'° while verses 350—488 originate in 





" NPNF", 2:495; Saint Augustine, The City of God Against the Pagans... Vol.7. 278. 

'8 For its composite nature, see J. J. Coins, The Sibylline Oracles of Egyptian 
Judaism (Missoula, Mont., 1974) (SBLDS, 13) 21-34; 1bem, Sibylline Oracles // OTP. 
Vol. 1. 354-380; 1pbEM, Between Athens and Jerusalem (Grand Rapids, Mich., 20007) 
84. For its provenance, see CoLLins, Sibylline Oracles... 355-356; IDEM, Between 
Athens and Jerusalem... 87. 

® Couns, Sibylline Oracles... 354-355; 1peM, Between Athens and Jerusalem... 
85-86; G. W. E. NICKELSBURG, Jewish Literature between the Bible and the Mishnah: 
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the beginning of the second half of the first century B.C.E.” Verses 1-92 are a 
later introductive addition, probably a conclusion of a different sibylline book.”! 
The date of this introduction could fall anywhere between the late Hellenistic 
period and the early Roman period, with the most probable date in the second 
half of the first century B.C.E.” This introduction contains an Adamic tradi- 
tion that associates the name of the protoplast with the four directions: 


4 Tndeed it is God himself who fashioned Adam, of four letters, 

the first-formed man, fulfilling by his name 

6 east (AvaTOAN) and west (Sucic) and south (u’eonuBpia) and north 
(dpKtos). (Sib. Or, 3:24-26)8 


The speculation about Adam’s name is based on the Greek names of the 
four directions: east-AVaTOAN, west-duaIc, north-c(pKTos , and south-yEony- 
Bpia. By means of acronym early Hellenistic Jewish circles discovered in 
the four words the name of Adam. Interestingly the text renders the Greek 
acronym the wrong way, namely ADMA, even if the mistake is so evident in 
the original Greek of the oracles and should not have skipped the eyes of the 
author. Intriguingly, this incorrect order corresponds perfectly to the sequence 
of the four directions in Testament of Moses 11:8. 

The same speculation about the name of Adam is found in 2 Enoch 30:11- 
14 (longer recension): 


'' And on earth I assigned him (i.e. Adam) to be a second angel, honored, 
and great and glorious. '* And I assigned him to be a king to reign on the 
earth and to have my wisdom. And there was nothing comparable to him 
on the earth, even among my creatures that exist. '’ And I assigned to him 
aname from the four components, from east A, from west D, from north A, 
from south M. '* And I assigned to him four special stars, and called his 
name Adam. (2 En. 30:11—14 longer recension)™ 





A Historical and Literary Introduction (London, 1981) 161-165. For a bibliography 
on this dating, see CoLLins, Sibylline Oracles... 144. Slightly later dates have been 
proposed by V. NikipROWETZzKY, La Troisiéme Sibylle (Paris, 1970) 215; A. PauL, Les 
Pseudépigraphes juifs de langue grecque // Etudes sur le Judaisme hellénistique / Ed. 
R. KUNTZMANN, J. SCHLOSSER (Paris, 1984) 90. 

?° Coins, Sibylline Oracles... 358. 

*! Thid. 354, 359-360. 

> Thid. 360. 

°3 The translation is from Cot.ins, Sibylline Oracles... 362. 

** Tbid. 152. The passage has a strikingly close parallel (except for the mention of 
the four directions) in Philo, De opificio mundi 148. Like the Enochic passage, the 
Philonian reference follows a description of Adam’s creation from elements of the 
earth (4 in Philo, 8 in 2 Enoch 30:8), and an emphasis on man’s dual spiritual-mate- 
rial nature (Opif. 136-139: «body» and «soul»; 2 En. 30:10: «invisible and visible»). 
Like in the Enochic passage, in Philo Adam «surpasses all men» (140), has a «second» 
place in heaven, is a «king», and is endowed with «wisdom» (148). It is possible 
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2 Enoch, a Jewish pseudepigraphon with probable Egyptian origins, is pre- 
served only in medieval Slavonic manuscripts, apparently translated from (a) 
Greek source(s); it is tentatively dated to the first century C.E.*° There is no 





that the parallelism is purely coincidental. Nevertheless, it is more probable that the 
agreement is due to a common matrix lore. 

°5 The following translations of the text are available: F. ANDERSEN, 2 (Slavonic 
Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 91-221; R. H. CHARLEs, W. R. Morritt, The 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch (Oxford, 1896); R. H. CHARLEs, Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrpha of the Old Testament in English. 2 vols. (Oxford, 1913); A. PENNINGTON, 
2 Enoch // The Apocryphal Old Testament / Ed. H. F. D. Sparks (Oxford, 1984) 321- 
362; G. N. Bonwetscu, Die Biicher der Geheimnisse Henochs (Leipzig, 1922) (TU 
44); A. VAILLANT, Le livre des secrets d’Hénoch: Texte slave et traduction francaise 
(Paris, 1952); A. KAHANA, HaSefarim haHitsonim le Torah (Jerusalem, 1936). A Jew- 
ish origin of the writing is the majority opinion: ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 95-97; Bon- 
wetTscH, Die Biicher der Geheimnisse Henochs...; CHARLES, Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrpha...; I. GRUENWALD, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism (Leiden, 1980) 
(AGJU, 14); KaHana, HaSefarim...; H. ODEBERG, 3 Enoch or the Hebrew Book of 
Enoch (New York, 1973); Enoch, Slavonic Book of // EJ 6. 797-799; M. PHILONENKO 
et al. (eds.) Jewish Apocalyptic and its History (Sheffield, 1996) (JSPSS, 20); A. DE 
SANTOS OTERO, Libro de los secretos de Henoc (Henoc eslavo) // Apécrifos del AT IV / 
Ed. A. Digz Macuo (Madrid, 1984) 147-202; G. ScHoLEM, Jewish Gnosticism, 
Merkabah Mysticism, and Talmudic Tradition (New York, 1965). For a probable Egyp- 
tian origin, see CHARLES, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrpha... Vol. 2. 426; M. PHILONENKO, 
La cosmologie du Livre des secrets d’Hénoch // Religions en Egypte hellénistique et 
romaine (Paris, 1969) 109-116; U. FiscHer, Eschatologie und Jenseitserwartung im 
Hellenistischen Diasporajudentum (Berlin, 1978) (BZNW, 44) 40. For lists of manu- 
scripts, see ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 92. Unhelpfully, the argument for a Greek source relies 
mainly on this text and the historical fact that most medieval Slavonic texts are trans- 
lations from Greek: A. RUBINSTEIN, Observations on the Slavonic Book of Enoch // JIS 
15 (1962) 1-21; PENNINGTON, 2 Enoch... 324. This is not to say that the Greek is the 
language of the original. It could very well be itself a translation of a Hebrew or Ara- 
maic text (ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 94). Modern scholarship still disputes whether the 
known versions come from a unique original translation or several sources. A date in 
the first century C.E. has been proposed by CHARLES and MorFitt, The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch...; R. H. CHARLES, The Date and Place of Writing of the Slavonic 
Enoch // JTS 22 (1921) 161-163; RuBINsTEIN, Observations on the Slavonic Book of 
Enoch... 1-21; Pines, Enoch, Slavonic Book of... 797-799; M. ScoreLLo, The Apo- 
calypse of Zostrianos (Nag Hammadi VIII.1) and the Book of the Secrets of Enoch // 
VC 34 (1980) 367-385; DE Santos Orrro, Libro de los secretos de Henoc... 147— 
202; ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 94-95; 1p—EmM, The Second Book of Enoch // ABD. 516-— 
522; C. Borrricu, Das slavische Henochbuch (Giitersloh, 1995); J. VANDERKAM, Enoch: 
A Man for All Generations (Columbia, 1995); P. Saccui, Jewish Apocalyptic and its 
History (Sheffield, 1996) (JSPSup, 20). The terminus ante quem could be supplied by 
the mention of Origen of a book of Enoch about the creation of the world (De Princi- 
piis 1.3.2). Since J Enoch does not have much material on speculations about crea- 
tion, it is highly probable that the remark is about 2 Enoch. 
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way of telling whether the passage quoted above belongs to the Greek source. 
The fact that two manuscripts, GIM Khlyudov and RM 508, contain the mis- 
taken rendering of the Greek acronym (ADMA) cannot constitute a proof that 
the text did not exist in the Greek source of the translation, since the same 
mistaken rendering occurs in the Greek Sib. Or. 3:24—26.*° It must suffice to 
say, at the present stage of the research on 2 Enoch, that the tradition behind the 
text dates from before 70 C.E., as its occurrence in Sib. Or. suggests. 

Life of Adam and Eve 57 has the acronym in a correct order (ADAM), but 
the author confuses the Greek names of south and west. Instead of west- 
duaic and south-yeonuBpia, he renders west-Mencembrion (sic!) and south- 
Disis. However, the presence of the acronym in this text testifies to the anti- 
quity of the speculations about Adam’s name.” 


When Adam was made, and there was no name assigned to him yet, the 
Lord said to the four angels to seek a name for him. Michael went out to 
the east (ad orientem) and saw the eastern star, named Ancolim, and took 
its first letter from it. Gabriel went out to the south (ad meridiem), and saw 
the southern star, named Disis, and took its first letter from it. Raphael 
went out to the north (ad aquilonem), and saw the northern star, named 
Arthos, and took its first latter from it. Uriel went out to the west (ad occi- 
dentem), and saw the western star, named Mencembrion, and took its first 
letter from it. When the letters were brought together, the Lord said to 
Uriel: «read these letters». He read them and said, «Adam». The Lord said: 
«Thus shall his name be called». (L.A.E. 57) 


One important observation regarding this text and the preceding Enochic 
text is due here. Although stars generally represent angelic beings in Jewish 
literature,” this does not seem to be the reference in this text.*° 

The tradition about Adam’s name deriving from the four directions/stars 
survives in both East and West Christianity for centuries.*' For its clear and 
correct exposition of the acronym, Augustine’s In Evangelium Johannis trac- 
tatus [X:14 deserves a full quotation: 





26 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 152 n. m. 

°1 Life of Adam and Eve is generally dated to the first century CE: M. D. Jounson, 
Life of Adam and Eve // OTP. Vol. 2. 249-295, here 252. 

8G. A. ANDERSON, M. E. STONE (eds.), A Synopsis of the Books of Adam and Eve 
(Atlanta, Georgia, 19997), 96E. 

»° J. Fossum, The Image of the Invisible God (Géttingen, 1995) (NTOA, 30) 75. 

3° Thus Charles remarks that «stars may here mean angels», and he refers to ex- 
amples of texts about angels ministering to Adam (Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
of the Old Testament. 2 vols. (Oxford, 1913) Vol. 1. 449, n. 14). 

3! For later expressions of this tradition see C. BortricH, Adam als Mikrokosmos: 
beine Untersuchung zum slavischen Henochbuch (Frankfurt am Main—New York, 
1995) 59-72, which follows the tradition up to the eighteenth century. 
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14. Now what I said, brethren, that prophecy extends to all nations (for 
I wish to show you another meaning in the expression, «Containing two or 
three metretae apiece»),-that prophecy, I say, extends to all nations, is point- 
ed out, as we have just now reminded you, in Adam, «who is the figure of 
Him that was to come». Who does not know that from him all nations are 
sprung; and that in the four letters of his name the four quarters of the globe, 
by their Greek appellations, are indicated? For if the east, west, north, and 
south are expressed in Greek even as Holy Scripture mentions them in vari- 
ous places, the initial letters of the words, thou wilt find, make the word 
Adam: for in Greek the four quarters of the world are called Anatole, Dysis, 
Arktos, Mesembria. If thou write these four words, one under the other, like 
four verses, the capital letters form the word Adam. (Tract. Ev. Jo. 1X:14)* 


The Body of Adam 


The four directions appear in a strikingly similar order in early Rabbinic 
speculations about Adam’s gigantic body.* In these traditions Adam is por- 
trayed as having huge dimensions, reaching from east to west and north to 
south. Expectedly, the Rabbinic traditions do not incorporate the name spec- 
ulation possible only in Greek, but they do use the same language to portray 
the first man as enormous in size. A connection between the Hellenistic name 
speculation and the Rabbinic size speculation is obvious. Given the depar- 
ture of the first from the very biblical lore about Adam’s name (cf. Gen 2:7), 
the dependence can only be of the first on the latter, and not of the latter on 
the first. Thus, it seems that the Greek names of the four directions/stars 
provided for Hellenistic Jewish circles means of elaborating a name specula- 
tion on an earlier tradition about Adam’s cosmic size.* 





32 NPNF' 7:67. For the Latin text I have used M.-F. BERRouARD’s edition in CEuvres 
de Saint Augustin (Paris, 1969) (Bibliotheque Augustinienne; 9° série) 71:534, 536. 

33 On Adam’s enormous body in Judaism see W. D. Daviss, Paul and Rabbinic 
Judaism. Some Rabbinic Elements in Pauline Theology (London, 1948) 45-46; 
J. JERVELL, Imago Dei: Gen 1:26f im Spatjudentum, in der Gnosis und in den pauli- 
nischen Briefen (Gottingen, 1960) 99-100, 105-107; B. Barc, La Taille cosmique 
d’ Adam dans la littérature juive rabbinique des trois premiéres siécles aprés J.C. // 
RSR 49 (1975) 173-185; S. Nipircu, The Cosmic Man: Man as Mediator in Rabbinic 
Literature // JJS 34 (1983) 137-146; BorrricH, Adam als Mikrokosmos... 

* For this tradition in Rabbinic Judaism see Gen. Rab. 4 and Pirge R. El. 12. Gen 
2:7 is also the basis for the tradition in which Adam’s body is made out of major 
elements of the earth. For texts see BOTTRICH, Adam als Mikrokosmos... 35-53, 73— 
82; Barc, La Taille cosmique d’ Adam...; NiprrcH, The Cosmic Man... For the Latin 
speculation homo-humus see E. TURDEANU, Dieu créa homme de huit éléments et 
tira son nom des quatre coins du monde // Revue des Etudes Roumaines 13-14 (1974) 
163-194, here p. 167. 

°° Thus against Barc, who concludes that the Rabbinic traditions are not earlier 
than the third century C.E. (La Taille cosmique d’ Adam... 183-185). 
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The Babylonian Talmudic tractates b. Sanh. 38b and b. Hag. 12a preserve 
one of these Rabbinic traditions, attributed to Rab and to R. Eleazar (the 
latter also in b. Sanh. 23b). 


Rab Judah said in Rab’s name: The first man reached from one end of the 
world to the other, as it is written, «Since the day that God created man 
upon the earth, even from the one end of the Heaven unto the other» (Deut 
4: 32). But when he sinned, the Holy One, blessed be He, laid His hand 
upon him and diminished him, as it is written, «Thou hast hemmed me in 
behind and before, and laid Thy hands upon me» (Ps 139: 5). 

R. Eleazar said: The first man reached from earth to heaven, as it is writ- 
ten, «Since the day that God created man upon the earth, and from one end 
of the Heaven to the other» (Deut 4: 32). But when he sinned, the Holy 
One, blessed be He, laid his hand upon him and diminished him, for it is 
written, «Thou hast hemmed me in behind and before, and laid Thy hands 
upon me» (Ps 139: 5). (b. Sanh. 38b)*° 


Genesis Rabbah 8:1, 21:3, and 24:2 also attributes the teaching to R. Elea- 
zar. The testimony is attributed to two of his disciples, R. Joshua b. Nehemi- 
ah and R. Judah b. Simon. 


R. Joshua b. R. Nehemiah and R. Judah b. R. Simon in R. Eleazar’s name 
said: He created him filling the whole world. How do we know that he 
stretched from east to west? Because it is said, «Thou hast formed me 
behind and before» (Ps 139:5). From north to south? Because it says «Since 
the day that God created man upon the earth, and from the one end of 
Heaven unto the other» (Deut 4:32). And how do we know that he filled 
the empty space of the world? From the verse «And laid Thy hand upon 
me» (Job 13:21). (Gen. Rab. 8:1)" 


A very similar teaching is ascribed to third generation Palestinian amo- 
raim without (apparently) any debt to Rab or his disciples. Leviticus Rabbah 
14:1 describes this tradition: 


R. Berekiah and Rabbi Helbo and Rabbi Samuel b. Nahman said: When 
the Holy One, blessed be He, created the first man, He created him from 
one end of the universe to the other (in size). 

Whence do we know that Adam was in size from east to west? Since it is 
said: «Thou hast formed me west and east» (Ps 139:5). 

Whence do we know that he was in size from north to south? Since it is 
said: «God created man upon earth, even from one end of the heaven unto 
the other» (Deut 4:32). 





%6 This and all subsequent translations from the Talmud follow the English trans- 
lation in: The Babylonian Talmud (London, 1935). 

37 This and all subsequent translations follow the English translation in: Midrash 
Rabbah. 10 vols. (London, 1939). 
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And whence do we derive that he was in height as the whole space of the 
universe? Since it is said: «And Thou hast laid Thy arch upon me». (Lev. 
Rab. 14:1)*8 


Leviticus Rabbah 18:2 attributes a very similar teaching to R. Joshua ben 
Levi, a first generation Palestinian amora, contemporary with Rab (~220 C.E.). 


R. Judah b. R. Simon said in the name of R. Joshua b. Levi: When the Holy 
One, blessed be He, created Adam, the first man, He created him of a size 
to fill all the world, from east to west, as it is said: «Thou hast formed me 
west and east» (Ps 139:5); from the north to the south, as it is said: «God 
created man upon earth, from the one end of heaven unto the other» (Deut 
4:32). 

Whence do we know that he created man as tall as the whole space of the 
universe? Scripture tells us this by saying: «And Thou hast laid Thy palm 
upon me» (Ps 139:5). (Lev. Rab. 18:2)” 


All these testimonies present only few differences between them. The most 
striking connection between the two forms attributed to Rab and respectively 
to R. Joshua is the common use of Psalm 139. One can only read behind this 
common use the early Jewish tradition that the psalm is an autobiographical 
creation of Adam himself.“ In both traditions the psalm is used to provide 
the link between Adam’s size and the four directions. In both 1178 (behind) 
and D7) (before) are read as west and east. Most probably, the two forms of 
the tradition seem to stem from a common source, an even earlier tradition 
about Adam’s enormous size. 

This early tradition might be alluded to in the classical Palestinian mid- 
rash Pirge de Rabbi Kahanah. The midrash attributes to R. Meir the follow- 
ing succinct statement: «At that moment the first man’s stature ((1/21/>) was 
cut down and diminished to one hundred cubits». Given the fact that one 
hundred cubits is itself a huge dimension for a diminished man, one can only 
imagine that Adam’s size before «diminishment» was enormous. The tradi- 
tion is already hinted at in Philo (On the Creation of Man, 148), who de- 
scribes the first human as mikrokosmos, created from four elements of the 
earth. In an immediately preceding passage Adam is described as «most ex- 
cellent in each part of his being, in both soul and body, and greatly excelling 
those who came after him in the transcendent qualities of both».*! Expected- 
ly, Philo emphasizes in the next passage that the extraordinary quality of 
Adam’s body consists of beauty and goodness. 





38 Midrash Rabbah... Vol. 4. 177-178. 

3° Thid. 227-228. 

* b. B. Bat. 14b; Barc, La Taille cosmique d’ Adam... 175. 

“| On the Creation of Man, 148, in Philo (11 vols. (Cambridge, MA, 1949-1956) 
(LCL) Vol. 1. 109). 
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The tradition is attested in the second century C.E., Christian apocryphal 
Gospel of Bartholomew 21-23. 


*! Bartholomew said to him: ...Tell me, Lord, who was he whom the angels 
carried in their arms, that exceedingly large man?... 7? It was Adam, the 
first created, for whose sake I came down from heaven upon the earth... 
° Again Bartholomew said: Lord, I also saw the angels ascending before 
Adam and singing praises... (Gos. Bart. 21-23)” 


Apocalypse of Abraham 23:4—6 is evidence of the same lore about Adam’s 
enormous size at the end of the first century C.E.* 


My eyes ran to the side of the garden of Eden. And I saw there a man very 
great in height and terrible in breadth, incomparable in aspect, entwined 
with a woman who was also equal to the man in aspect and size. And they 
were standing under a tree of Eden. (Apoc. Ab. 23:4—6)" 


Adam’s Body in the Image of God 


The form of this lore attested in Pirge de Rabbi Eliezer 11* preserves a 
significant connection between Adam’s cosmic proportions and his condi- 
tion as bearer of the image of God.*® The resemblance between Adam and 
God is so close that the angels mistake Adam for God. The aspect that the 
text identifies as the source of the angelic confusion is Adam’s appearance, 
more specifically his height. The text mentions two of the four directions on 
the basis of Ps 139:5: 





” E. HENNECKE, New Testament Apocrypha. 2 vols. / Ed. W. SCHNEEMELCHER; 
trans. R. M. WILSon (Philadelphia, 1963) Vol. 1. 490-491. 

‘8 For the dating of the apocalypse, see L. GinzBerc, Abraham, Apocalypse of // 
Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. 1 (1904) 91-92; R. Rusinkiewiecz, L’ Apocalypse d’ Abra- 
ham en slave (Lublin, 1987) (Société des Lettres et des Sciences de I’ Université Catho- 
lique de Lublin; Zrédla i monografie, 129); Ibem, Apocalypse of Abraham // OTP. 
Vol. 1: 681-705, here 683. 

“4 RUBINKIEWIECZ, Apocalypse of Abraham... 1:700. 

* The writing dates from the 8" or 9" century C.E., but it is generally accepted 
that it contains traditions going back as far as the first century C.E. 

“6 Morton Situ has noted that the Rabbinic concept of O OY has anthropomorphic 
connotations and that one of its meanings is that the human body is itself made in the 
image of God: The Image of God: Notes on the Hellenization of Judaism with Special 
Reference to Goodenough’s Work on Jewish Symbols // BJRL 40 (1958) 473-512; On the 
Shape of God and the Humanity of the Gentiles // Religions in Antiquity / Ed. J. Neus- 
NER (Leiden, 1970) 315-326. More recently A. G. GorTsTEIN has convincingly demon- 
strated that the only Rabbinic reading of 0 be is anthropomorphic (The Body as Image 
of God in Rabbinic Literature // HTR 87 (1994) 171-195). All other meanings seem to 
be developments of this original reading. However, Gottstein does not force his thesis 
as far as to identify the image with the physical body, with Adam’s corporeality. His 
argument focuses on the concept of body of light, a broader and more inclusive term. 
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Adam stood and began to gaze upwards and downwards... He stood on his 
feet and was adorned with the Divine Image. His height was from east to 
west, as it is said, «Thou hast beset me behind and before» (Ps 139:5). 
«Behind» refers to the west, and «before» refers to the east. All the crea- 
tures saw him and became afraid of him, thinking that he was their creator, 
and they came to prostrate themselves before him. (Pirge R. El. 11)” 


The lore about the angelic confusion can be traced further back in time. 
Genesis Rabbah 8:10 describes the angels’ impetus to sing Adam the Sanc- 
tus due to God. The text identifies the source of the confusion by means of a 
comparison. Adam and God are compared with a governor and his king that 
both sit in the same chariot in royal glory. Their subjects are unable to distin- 
guish the king from the governor because of their resemblance. The king has 
to identify himself and pushes the governor out of the chariot in order to 
prevent his subjects from offering his governor the honor due to him alone. 
God’s own way of distinguishing himself from Adam is by bringing sleep 
upon him.“* It is interesting that the text chooses as comparison for God and 
Adam two royal charioteers, of whom one is a king, the other is his vicere- 
gent. What puzzles the angels is the resemblance between the two «chariote- 
ers», more specifically between their appearances. Their appearances are so 
much alike that they cannot be distinguished from one another. A. G. Gottstein 
offers a similar reading of the passage, and his insights are valuable (although 
he does not remark on the merkabah connotations of the comparison). He 
notes that in Genesis Rabbah 8:10, 


the image is not a replica of the original... (The Angels’) mistake is based 
on the identification of the form of the source with that of the image... 
Adam is distinguished from God not by form, but by the different quality 
of life attached to the same form; in other words, God and Adam are distin- 
guished not by body, but by bodily function.” 


The connection between Adam’s enormous size and his resemblance to 
God is also attested in the above-mentioned Gospel of Bartholomew 52-53. 
After the text portrays Adam as enormous in size, it develops on the same 
lore of the angelic worship of Adam and connects the worship with Adam’s 
identity as the Image of God: 


52 But the devil said: Allow me to tell you how I was cast down here, and 
how God made man. 53 I wandered to and fro in the world, and God said 
to Michael: Bring me earth from the four ends of the world and water out 





47 Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer / Ed. G. FRIEDLANDER (New York, 1965) 79. 

48 In the later Otiyot de-Rabbi Akiva God’s «solution» to the confusion is to di- 
minish Adam. This is, although late, an important evidence that bodily enormity is 
part of the resemblance between God and Adam. 

” The Body as Image of God in Rabbinic Literature... 182. 
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of the four rivers of paradise. And when Michael had brought them to him, 
he formed Adam in the east, and gave form to the shapeless earth, and 
stretched sinews and veins, and united everything into a harmonious whole. 
And he worshipped [translation corrected] him for his own sake, because 
he was his image. (Gos. Bart. 52-53)°° 


In the second century C.E. Irenaeus reports that Sethians and Ophites 
maintain a tradition according to which the first man is of an enormous size. 
The passage follows a citation of Gen 1:26 and suggests a connection with 
the concept of image of God. 


They affirm that Ialdabaoth exclaimed, «Come, let us make man after our 
image». The six powers, on hearing this, and their mother furnishing them 
with the idea of a man (in order that by means of him she might empty 
them of their original power), jointly formed a man of immense size, both 
in regard to breadth and length. (Haer. 1.30.6)°! 





°° HENNECKE, New Testament Apocrypha... Vol. 1. 500. 

5! ANF. Vol. 1. 355. «Breadth» and «length» seem to denote the extent of the 
enormous body between the four directions. Instead of marking the extremes, they 
point to the intervals or distances between them. In another chapter of the same writ- 
ing Irenaeus addresses measurers of God’s body with the following words: «To these 
persons one may with justice say, as Scripture itself suggests: To what distance above 
God do you lift up your imaginations, O you rashly elated men? You have heard that 
“the heavens are meted out in the palm of [His] hand”. Tell me the measure, and 
recount the endless multitude of cubits, explain to me the fullness, the breadth, the 
length, the height, the beginning and end of the measurement — things which the 
heart of man understands not, neither does it comprehend them. For the heavenly 
treasuries are indeed great: God cannot be measured in the heart, and incomprehensi- 
ble is He in the mind; He who holds the earth in the hollow of His hand» (Haer. 
IV.19.2; ANF. Vol. 1. 487). Interestingly, «breath» (twAaTOG), «length» (unkoc), and 
«height» (Uoc) appear to be technical terms among the anthropomorphites that Ire- 
naeus refutes. 

It is also interesting to note that the same three words plus «depth» (Bd8oc) ap- 
pear in a very similar imagery in the Pauline corpus, namely in Eph 3:18. N. A. Dani 
makes a strong argument that the four words refer to the dimensions of the universe 
(Cosmic Dimensions and Religious Knowledge (Eph 3: 18) // Jesus und Paulus: Fest- 
schrift fiir W. G. Kiimmel (Gottingen, 1975) 57-75). A. G. GorTsTEIN also argues that 
Eph 3: 18 is an anthropomorphic reference to the body of the T1233 (1 yoo ma 
sims5 mod o5 7 mwa m5 7 Proceedings of the Tenth World Congress of 
Jewish Studies, August 16—24 1989 (Jerusalem, 1990) C:61-68). 

A passage of the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies provides a connection between 
the cosmic and the anthropomorphic significance of the terms. In homily 17:9, after 
an extensive discussion of God’s corporeality, the enormous divine body is portrayed 
as containing six «infinities», which are identified as 1. «height» (UWoc) or the «above» 
(veo); 2. «depth» (B&80c) or the «below» (kato); 3. «right hand»; 4. «left hand»; 
5. «before» (EuTpoobev); 6. and «behind» (Omabev) (Ps.-Clem. 17:9; ANF. Vol. 8. 
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Testament of Abraham, a Jewish pseudepigraphon, is preserved in two 
recensions: long and short.*? The long recension is supported by Greek and 
Romanian manuscripts only.* The shorter recension has versions in Greek, 
Romanian, Slavonic, Coptic, Arabic, and Ethiopic. The literary history of 





320). The text is also of major significance because it provides the connection between 
the language of breath-length-height-depth and the equally important language of above- 
below-before-behind. The latter is attested for the first time in Ezekiel the Tragedi- 
an’s Exagoge lines 78, 88-89 in a description of the cosmic proportions of Moses’ 
knowledge (R. G. RoBertson, Ezekiel the Tragedian // OTP. Vol. 2. 803-819, here 
p. 812). b. Hag. 12a ascribes a similar extent to the esoteric initiate’s knowledge. 
A similarly extensive knowledge is attributed to Metatron in 3 En. 10:5 (P. S. ALEX- 
ANDER, 3 Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 223-315, here p. 264). Thus there is a connection 
between the cosmic dimensions of the body (of God) and the cosmic extent of this 
special knowledge. In what regards human «copies» of the divine body, this implies 
that a cosmic knowledge requires cosmic enlargement and dimensions. The principle 
seems to be that one cannot know what one does not reach. Indeed this is the case 
with Moses in Ezekiel the Tragedian and with Enoch-Metatron in 3 Enoch. Both 
heroes are enlarged first and then they become omniscient, it seems as a consequence 
of the enlargement. The pseudo-Clementine passage links the two concepts, and, 
more clearly, in bHag 12a the cosmic knowledge is inferred from the cosmic dimen- 
sions of Adam (text above) and from the omnipresence of the first-created light. 

* For translations, see G. H. Box, The Testament of Abraham: Translated from 
the Greek Text with Introduction and Notes (London, 1927); M. DeLcor, Le Testa- 
ment d’ Abraham (Leiden, 1973) (SVTP, 2); M. Stone, Testament of Abraham. The 
Greek Recensions (Missoula, 1972) (SBLPS, 2); E. P. SANDERS, Testament of Abra- 
ham // OTP. Vol. 1. 871-902; F. Scumipt, Le Testament grec d’ Abraham (Tiibingen, 
1986); N. Turner, The Testament of Abraham // The Apocryphal Old Testament / Ed. 
H. D. Sparks (Oxford, 1984) 393-421. For an analysis of the debates regarding the 
Jewishness of the text, see especially D. C. ALLIson, Jr, Testament of Abraham (Ber- 
lin—New York, 2003) (CEJL) 28-31. On the testament in general, see M. JAMEs, The 
Testament of Abraham: The Greek Text Now First Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes (Cambridge, 1892); Box, The Testament of Abraham...; DELcor, Le Testa- 
ment d’Abraham...; G. NICKELSBURG (ed.), Studies in the Testament of Abraham 
(Missoula, 1976) (SBLSCS, 6); ALLIson, Testament of Abraham... 

°° The Greek manuscripts of the longer recension are critically published and 
edited in Scumipt, Le Testament grec d’ Abraham... 96-169; Stone, Testament of 
Abraham... 2-57. For a list of the manuscripts see Scumipt, Testament grec d’ Abra- 
ham... 2—3, 17-26; ALLISon, Testament of Abraham... 4-6. The Romanian manu- 
scripts are listed in N. Roppy, The Romanian Version of the Testament of Abraham. 
Text, Translation, and Cultural Context (Atlanta, GA, 2001) (Early Jewish Literature 
Series) 9-12; E. TurpEANu, Apocryphes slaves et roumains de |’Ancien Testament 
(Leiden, 1981) 234-235; Scumipt, Le Testament grec d’ Abraham... 37-38; N. CARTOJAN, 
Cartile populare in literatura romanrsca. 2 vols. (Bucuresti, 1929) Vol. 1. 114-115. 

** The Greek versions are critically edited in Scumipt, Testament grec d’ Abraham... 
46-95; STonE, Testament of Abraham... 58—87. For a list of these versions see SCHMIDT, 
Testament grec d’ Abraham... 1-2, 6-10; ALLIson, Testament of Abraham... 6—7. For 
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the Testament (i.e., the antiquity and interconnection of the two recensions) 
and, implicitly, the dating of the extant versions are still very much subjects 
of debate. However, there is a growing consensus that places the date of the 
original no later than the first century C.E.** M. James, G. Box, M. Delcor, 
G. Nickelsburg, E. P. Sanders, and D. C. Allison have argued that the longer 
recension has chronological priority and that it preserves more accurately the 
original work, which is supposedly a common root of both recensions.* Seve- 
ral other scholars contend that the shorter recension has priority.*’ It must be 
emphasized that even this latter position does not warrant a dismissal of the 
theological importance of the longer recension, or of the possible testimo- 
nies, however late, for ancient traditions recorded therein. Chapter 11 of the 
longer recension contains a portrayal of Adam that associates the protoplast 
with the kabéd. During Abraham’s tour of heaven with Michael, the patri- 
arch sees a mysterious enthroned figure. This figure recalls the description of 





lists of the Romanian manuscripts see ScumipT, Testament grec d’ Abraham... 36-37; 
TURDEANU, Apocryphes slaves et roumains... The Slavonic manuscripts are listed in 
ScHMIDT, Testament grec d’ Abraham... 33-36; TURDEANU, Apocryphes slaves et rou- 
mains... 201-238. The only Coptic version published and translated is the manu- 
script Vaticanus Copt. 61, fols. 148v—163v: I. Guip1, II testo copto del Testamento di 
Abrahamo // Rendiconti della reale academia dei Lincei, classe di scienze morali, 
storiche e filologiche serie Quinta. Vol. IX (Rome, 1900) 157-180; G. MacRae, The 
Coptic Testament of Abraham // NicKELsBuRG, Studies in the Testament of Abra- 
ham... 327-340; M. Cuaine, Traduction des Testaments faite sur le texte copte bo- 
hairique // Detcor, Le Testament d’Abraham... 186-213; E. ANDERSson, Abraham’s 
Vermichtnis aus dem Koptischen tibersetzt // Sphinx 6 (1903) 220-236. The other 
known Coptic version, a fifth-century papyrus at the Institut fiir Altertumskunde of 
the University of Cologne, remains, to the best of my knowledge, unpublished, al- 
though publication was promised many decades ago: M. PHILONENKO, Le Testament 
de Job (Paris, 1968) (Semitica, 18) 61. For descriptions of the Arabic manuscripts, 
see ScumiptT, Le Testament grec d’ Abraham... 42-43; ALLison, Testament of Abra- 
ham... 8—9. For the Ethiopic manuscripts, see ScHmipt, Le Testament grec d’ Abra- 
ham... 43—44; ALLIson, Testament of Abraham... 9. 

% For dating, see SANDERS, Testament of Abraham... 874-876; ALLISON, Testa- 
ment of Abraham... 34—40; P. Munoa, Four Powers in Heaven. The Interpretation of 
Daniel 7 in the Testament of Abraham (Sheffield, 1998) 17-18; DeLcor, Le Testa- 
ment d’ Abraham... 47-51, 73-77. 

%© James, The Testament of Abraham... 49; Box, The Testament of Abraham... 
XIII; DeLcor, Le Testament d’ Abraham... 33; NICKELSBURG, Studies in the Testament 
of Abraham... 47—64; SANDERS, Testament of Abraham... 872-873; ALLISON, Testa- 
ment of Abraham... 12-27. James argues that the priority does not extend to the 
vocabulary; the vocabulary of the short recension is a more accurate witness of the 
original work. The followers of his position generally accept this conclusion. Allison 
makes a strong case for later Christian interpolations in the long recension. 

*’ Thus Turdeanu, Schmidt, Turner, etc. 
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the kabod in Ezekiel 1 and suggests that some mystical circles identified the 
primordial man with the divine kabod at least as early as first century C.E. 
The text describes the «appearance» (16a) of the enthroned Adam-kabod as 
«like that of the Master’s».*8 The text clearly implies that God has a human- 
like «appearance» (16éa). But it also depicts a similarity between God’s corpo- 
reality and Adam’s. Given the fact that, based on such biblical text as Isa 
66:1, the humanlike form of God is commonly portrayed as huge in early 
Jewish anthropomorphic speculations,” Adam’s resemblance with God en- 
tails an enormous size. 

Toward the end of the fourth century C.E. Gregory of Nyssa warns his 
audience in a sermon (i.e. Homilies on the Origin of Man) about a wide- 
spread and well-known anthropomorphic reading of Gen 1:26. He locates it 
among the Jews, but the warning itself implies that the exegesis is also popu- 
lar within his Christian audience. He warns his audience not to imagine God 
as a form (uopdr)) in Jewish manner (iouSaikcoc), and emphasizes that the 
image (eikeov) of God (Gen 1:26) is not the form of the body (uopon ow- 
uatoc). The problematic tradition clearly associates God’s image with the 
form of His body. 

The «image» (gikeov) of God is identified as «form» (uopor)) in Sibylline 
Oracles 3:8, and in 3:27 the image is «the shape of the form of men» (tUTtoc 
yoppns).°' Interestingly, the first passage precedes closely the text mentioned 
above about Adam’s enormous size, stretching between the four directions 
(i.e. Sibylline Oracles 3:24—26), while the second follows immediately after 
it, suggesting a connection between the form, the size, and the name of the 
first man. 

According to Pseudo-Clementine Homilies, a Jewish-Christian writing 
from the beginning of the third century C.E.,° God has a corporeal form, 
after which the first man is modeled (10:6, 16:19, 17:7). In 3:7 man’s body 
(ocd"a) bears the form (uopon)) of God.™ In 11:4, which contains a word by 
word repetition of the passage from 3:7, the form of God is replaced and thus 
identified with the image (eikcov) of God.® 





58 SANDERS, Testament of Abraham... 888. 

» Origen testifies to this lore in his Homilies on Genesis 1:13. According to him 
some Jews and Christians conceive God is corporeal terms, imagining him composed 
of members and body like a human. Origen gives the valuable information that such 
teachings are exegetically based on texts like Isa 66:1. 

° H. Horner, Gregorii Nysseni Opera. Supplementum (Leiden, 1972) 9-10. 

®' CoLLins, Sibylline Oracles... 362. 

© Thus J. QUASTEN, Patrology. 3 vols. (Westminster, MD, 1990) Vol. 1. 62. 

% ANF. Vol. 8. 281, 316, and 319-320. 

* Tbid. 240. 

® Tbid. 285. 
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C. Fletcher-Louis® notes that one manuscript variant of Life of Adam and 
Eve 27:3 calls Adam the «form» (figura) of God’s «body» (corpus): 


Et ecce verbum tuum incedit mihi et dixit dominus ad me: quoniam figura 
corporis mei factus es diligens scientiam, propter hoc non tolletur de sem- 
ine tuo usque in seculum ad ministrandum mihi.“ 


Moreover, Adam is described not as created in the image of God, a mere 
copy of the divine corporeality, but as the image itself, the very corporeal 
os OR. Life of Adam and Eve 14-16 narrates the story of the fall of 
Satan in a form similar to the Gospel of Bartholomew 52-53, similarity that 
proves that the story constitutes a wide-spread lore by the end of the second 
century C.E. Michael summons the angels to worship Adam and calls him 
«the image (imago) of the Lord God» (14.2).° Similarly in Apocalypse of 
Moses 33 and 35 the angels pray for God’s forgiveness for the fallen Adam, 
reminding Him that the first man is His image (e\kaov cou goTIVv).” 

In conclusion, the reference to the four directions in Testament of Moses 
11:8 occurs in the theological context of the first century C.E. in which they 
are frequently used in descriptions of Adam’s enormous corporeality. More- 
over, the protoplast’s corporeality is associated with Adam’s quality of bearer 
of the image of God. Within this context Testament of Moses 11:8 seems to 
claim a similar corporeality and quality of image of God for Moses. That this 
is the case becomes evident through an analysis of the connections between 
Moses and Adam in the thought of late Second Temple period. 


The Intertext 


Moses as Adam’s Heir 


Both Samaritan and Jewish texts provide evidence that Second Temple 
circles perceived a direct link between the two biblical figures, Moses and 
Adam. An early common lore considered Moses the heir of Adam’s corpore- 
ality, of his O77 8% ODN. 

Thus Memar Marga 5:4 tells that Moses «was vested with the form (or 
image: 1 5&8) which Adam cast off in the Garden of Eden».” Moses is 
clearly portrayed as the inheritor of Adam’s lost image.” The Samaritan writ- 





° Luke-Acts: Angels, Christology and Soteriology (Tiibingen, 1997) 143, n.195. 

67 W. Meyer, Vita Adae et Evae // Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, philsoph.-philologische Klasse 14.3 (1878) 185-250. 

68M. D. JoHNson, Life of Adam and Eve // OTP. Vol. 2. 250-295, here p. 262. 

© Tbid. 289. 

7 Memar Margah. 2 vols. / Ed. and trans. J. MACDONALD (Berlin, 1963) Vol. 2. 209. 

™ Recently A. G. Gottstein has demonstrated that the basis for comparison bet- 
ween Moses and Adam is the image of God (The Body as Image of God in Rabbinic 
Literature... 182). 
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ing also identifies the image/likeness of God as a form. While 2:1 reads «Glo- 
rious is the form (1711877) in the likeness (197) of Elohim»,” Fossum re- 
marks that the passage has a close parallel in 4:2. In this parallel text, he 
observes, the image of God or «the form of the likeness of God» of 2:1 is 
identified as Adam’s form.”? The text reads: «The form (71018) of Adam is 
glorified all over».“ Afterwards the form of Adam is identified with the glo- 
ry (7P"8) with which God vested Moses. Moreover, in 2:10 the form 
(ANN) of Adam is called his body (7714) and a creation out of dust.” 
Moses is therefore the inheritor of Adam’s lost corporeality. 

The same connection between Adam and Moses is stated in Deuteronomy 
Rabbah 11:3. The text describes an argument between the two biblical he- 
roes over supremacy. Moses claims it on account of his inheritance of what 
Adam lost in Eden, which is Adam’s original resemblance to God. 


Moses’ Enormous Body 


The connection with Adam’s original state develops into speculations about 
Moses’ enormous corporeality. Traditions about Moses’ huge body are at- 
tested as early as the second century B.C.E. Ezekiel the Tragedian, a play 
writer from the end of the second century B.C.E., describes in his play Exa- 
goge a transformation that Moses experiences on Sinai (vv. 68-89).”° Moses 
has a vision of a huge throne (reminiscent of Isa 66:1) on which a humanlike 
figure is seated. The unnamed figure beckons Moses with his right hand. 
When Moses approaches, he is enthroned on the enormous throne and en- 
dowed with heavenly royalty. Three remarks are due about this important 
passage. 

First, Moses’ enthronement implies an enlargement to the huge dimen- 
sions of the throne. Second, both Talmudic traditions mentioned above about 
Adam’s enormous body (i.e. the one belonging to Rab and the one belonging 
to R. Joshua b. Levi) connect Adam’s exceptional size with the laying of 
God’s hand upon him on basis of Job 13:21 and Ps 139:5. An imagery strik- 
ingly similar appears in 2 Enoch 39 (shorter recension).”’ The text describes 
Enoch in a vision-transformation situation, similar to Moses’ in Ezekiel’s 
play. In the vision God beckons Enoch with his right hand (39:5) and Enoch 
sees the extent of God (39:6). Third, according to later Jewish and Samar- 





” Memar Marqah... Vol. 2. 47. 

® J. Fossum, The Name of God and the Angel of the Lord: Samaritan and Jewish 
Mediation Concepts and the Origin of Gnosticism (Tiibingen, 1985) (WUNT, 36) 93. 

™ Memar Marqah... Vol. 2. 140. 

® Tbid.73. 

76 ROBERTSON, Ezekiel the Tragedian... 803-819, here p. 812. 

77 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 91-221, here p. 163. 

78 As noted above, Irenaeus addresses an anthropomorphite sect in Haer. IV.19.2 
(ANF. Vol. 1. 487). A focus on God’s right hand seems to occupy a very important 
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itan texts it is on Sinai that Moses is endowed with Adam’s lost image, or 
with Adam’s original corporeality/form.” 


Conclusions 


In a very important article that analyzes the development of early tradi- 
tions about a hypostatic body of God in Judaism, Christianity and Gnosti- 
cism, G. Stroumsa concludes: 


The various traditions about God’s hypostatic form seem to converge upon 
the Judaism of the first Christian century. The cumulative evidence leads 
to the tentative conclusion that there existed then a cluster of mythologou- 
mena about the archangelic hypostasis of God, also identified with the 
First Adam (and therefore the true image of God), whose body possessed 
cosmic proportions.*° 


Following the evidence presented in this article, it can be safely assumed 
that the text of Testament of Moses 11:8 refers to Moses’ enormous stature in 





place in the teachings of this sect. The teachings did not only include speculations 
about the measurements of the divine hand, but also speculations about its measur- 
ing/enlarging functions: «To these persons one may with justice say, as Scripture itself 
suggests: To what distance above God do you lift up your imaginations, O you rashly 
elated men? You have heard that “the heavens are meted out in the palm of [His] 
hand”. Tell me the measure, and recount the endless multitude of cubits, explain to 
me the fullness, the breadth, the length, the height, the beginning and end of the 
measurement — things which the heart of man understands not, neither does it com- 
prehend them. For the heavenly treasuries are indeed great: God cannot be measured 
in the heart, and incomprehensible is He in the mind; He who holds the earth in the 
hollow of His hand. Who perceives the measure of His right hand? Who knows His 
finger? Or who does understand His hand — that hand which measures immensity; 
that hand which, by its own measure, spreads out the measure of the heavens, and 
which comprises in its hollow the earth with the abysses; which contains in itself the 
breadth, and length, and the deep below, and the height above of the whole creation; 
which is seen, which is heard and understood, and which is invisible? And for this 
reason God is “above all principality, and power, and dominion, and every name that 
is named”, of all things which have been created and established. He it is who fills 
the heavens, and views the abysses, who is also present with every one of us. For he 
says, “Am I a God at hand, and not a God afar off? If any man is hid in secret places, 
shall I not see him?” For His hand lays hold of all things, and that it is which illumi- 
nes the heavens, and lightens also the things which are under the heavens, and tries 
the reins and the hearts, is also present in hidden things, and in our secret [thoughts], 
and does openly nourish and preserve us». 

”™ Deuteronomy Rabbah 11:3, Memar Marga 5:4, 6:3. For more texts, see also 
W. A. Meeks, Moses as God and King // Religions in Antiquity: Essays in Memory of 
Erwin Ramsdell Goodenough / Ed. J. NEusNeR (Leiden, 1968) 334-371. 

8° StroumSA, Form(s) of God: Some Notes on Metatron and Christ... 279. 
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the context/intertext of first century speculations about Adam’s enormous 
body. The portrayal of Moses in our text follows not only the imagery of 
these speculations, but it also employs their language, specifically the men- 
tion of the four directions and the use of aetas (as stature). Within this con- 
text Moses is portrayed as enormous in words of evident anthropomorphic 
connotations. 


ABSTRACT 


As part of an incessantly growing literature on Moses, the portrayal of Moses 
in Testament of Moses has received extensive attention in modern scholarship. 
While the peculiarity of 11:8, in which Moses’ sepulcher is described as covering 
the whole world, from one extremity to another, has been long noted, the para- 
graph has not yet been analyzed in any thorough study. This article analyzes 11:8 
in its textual and contextual aspects. It argues that the peculiar words about Mo- 
ses’ burial constitute an expression of a Second Temple tradition that portrays 
Moses as a physically enormous being. Aefas, which is a translation for the Greek 
NAikio, meaning both stature and age, is part of the language of speculations 
about God’s enormous corporeality as early as the first century C.E. Augustine’s 
polemics attest that the term is still part of the language of Christian anthropomor- 
phite circles in the fifth century. The four directions in 11:8 appear in similar 
contemporary (first century C.E.) speculations about Adam’s enormous size. The 
connection, often competitive, between Adam and Moses is attested in an early 
Jewish lore that considers Moses the heir of Adam’s corporeality, of his oy 
O° ON. This lore provides the theological context in which expressions used in 
descriptions of Adam’s enormous corporeality become elements of the portrayal 
of Moses’ body. 


Andrei A. Orlov 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, USA 


CELESTIAL CHOIRMASTER: 
THE LITURGICAL ROLE OF ENOCH-METATRON 
IN 2 ENOCH AND THE MERKABAH TRADITION 


Introduction 


In one of his recent publications, Philip Alexander traces the develop- 
ment of Enoch’s image through the Jewish literature of the Second Temple 
period up to the early Middle Ages.' His study points to «a genuine, ongoing 
tradition» that shows the astonishing persistence of certain motifs. As an ex- 
ample, Alexander explicates the evolution of Enoch’s priestly role which was 
prominent in the Second Temple materials and underwent in the later Merkabah 
sources further development in Metatron’s sacerdotal duties. He observes 
that «Enoch in Jubilees in the second century BCE is a high priest. Almost a 
thousand years later he retains this role in the Heikhalot texts, though in a 
rather different setting». Noting the long-lasting association of Enoch-Me- 
tatron? with the sacerdotal office, Alexander draws attention to the priestly 





' Pp. S. ALEXANDER, From Son of Adam to a Second God: Transformation of the 
Biblical Enoch // M. E. Stone, T. A. BERGEN (eds.), Biblical Figures Outside the 
Bible (Harrisburg, 1998) 87-122 (102-104); H. OpeBerG, 3 Enoch or the Hebrew 
Book of Enoch (New York, 1973) 52-63. 

? ALEXANDER, From Son of Adam to a Second God... 107. 

3 On Metatron see, among others, D. ABRAMS, The Boundaries of Divine Ontolo- 
gy: The Inclusion and Exclusion of Metatron in the Godhead // HTR 87 (1994) 291- 
321; P.S. ALEXANDER, The Historical Setting of the Hebrew Book of Enoch // JJS 28— 
29 (1977-1978) 156-180; bem, 3 (Hebrew Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 
223-315; H. BIETENHARD, Die himmlische Welt im Urchristentum und Spatjuden- 
tum (Tiibingen, 1951) (WUNT, 2) 143-160; M. Brack, The Origin of the Name 
Metatron // VT 1 (1951) 217-219; M. S. Conen, The Shitur Qomah: Liturgy and 
Theurgy in Pre-Kabbalistic Jewish Mysticism (Lanham, MD, 1983) 124-132; J. Dan, 
The Seven-ty Names of Metatron // ipeM, Jewish Mysticism: Late Antiquity. 2 vols. 
(Northvale, 1998) Vol. 1. 229-234; J. Dan, The Ancient Jewish Mysticism (Tel-Aviv, 
1993) 108-124; J. R. Davita, Of Methodology, Monotheism and Metatron // The 
Jewish Roots of Christological Monotheism: Papers from the St. Andrews Conference 
on the Historical Origins of the Worship of Jesus / Ed. C. C. Newman, J. R. Davita, 
G. S. Lewis (Leiden, 1999) (SJSJ, 63) 3-18; J. R. Davita, Melchizedek, the «Youth», 
and Jesus // pe (ed.), The Dead Sea Scrolls as Background to Postbiblical Judaism 
and Early Christianity: Papers from an International Conference at St. Andrews in 
2001 (Leiden, 2003) (STDJ, 46) 248-274; W. Fautu, Tatrosjah-totrosjah und Meta- 
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role of this exalted figure attested in 3 Enoch 15B where Enoch-Metatron is 
put in charge of the heavenly tabernacle. The passage from Sefer Hekhalot 
reads: 





tron in der jiidischen Merkabah-Mystik // JSJ 22 (1991) 40-87; C. FLetcHER-Loults, 
Luke-Acts: Angels, Christology and Soteriology (Tiibingen, 1997) (WUNT, 2/94) 
156; D. Halperin, The Faces of the Chariot (Tiibingen, 1988) 420-427; M. HENGEL, 
Studies in Early Christology (Edinburgh, 1995) 191-194; I. GRuENWALD, Apocalyp- 
tic and Merkavah Mysticism (Leiden, 1980) (AGAJU, 17) 195-206; M. HimMELFars, 
A Report on Enoch in Rabbinic Literature // SBLSP (1978) 259-269; C. KapLan, The 
Angel of Peace, Uriel — Metatron // Anglican Theological Review 13 (1931) 306— 
313; M. IbeL, Enoch is Metatron // Immanuel 24/25 (1990) 220-240; ipem, The Mys- 
tical Experience of Abraham Abulafia / Trans. J. CHipMaN (Albany, NY, 1988) 117— 
119; nem, Metatron — Comments on the Development of Jewish Myth // Myth in 
Jewish Thought / Ed. H. Pepayan (Beer Sheva, 1996) 29-44; S. LIEBERMAN, papw 
(Jerusalem, 1939) 11-16; nem, Metatron, the Meaning of his Name and his Func- 
tions // Appendix to GRUENWALD, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism... 235-241; 
M. Macu, Entwicklungsstadien des jiidischen Engelglaubens in vorrabbinischer Zeit 
(Tiibingen, 1992) (TSAJ, 34) 394-396; R. Marcatior, 71799 "D870 (Jerusalem, 
1964) 73-108; J. Mitik, The Books of Enoch (Oxford, 1976) 125-135; G. F. Moore, 
Intermediaries in Jewish Theology: Memra, Shekinah, Metatron // HTR 15 (1922) 
41-85; C. Mopsik, Le Livre hébreu d’Hénoch ou Livre des palais (Paris, 1989) 44— 
48; C. R. A. Morray-Jones, Transformational Mysticism in the Apocalyptic-Merkabah 
Tradition // JJS 43 (1992) 1-31 (7-11); A. Murtonen, The Figure of Metatron // VT 3 
(1953) 409-411; H. OpeBerG, Forestallningarna om Metatron i aldre judisk mystic // 
Kyrkohistorisk Arsskrift 27 (1927) 1-20; nem, 3 Enoch, or the Book of Enoch... 79— 
146; tpem, Enoch // TDNT. Vol. 2. 556-560; A. OrLov, Titles of Enoch-Metatron in 
2 Enoch // JSP 18 (1998) 71-86; tpem, The Origin of the Name «Metatron» and the 
Text of 2 (Slavonic Apocalypse), of Enoch // JSP 21 (2000) 19-26; P. ScHAFER, Hid- 
den and Manifest God: Some Major Themes in Early Jewish Mysticism (Albany, NY, 
1992) 29-32; G. ScHoLem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (Jerusalem, 1941) 43— 
55; IDEM, Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and Talmudic Tradition (New 
York, 1960) 43-55; tpem, Metatron // EJ 11. 1443-1446; ipem, Kabbalah (New York, 
1987) 377-381; 1bem, Origins of the Kabbalah (Princeton, 1990) 214-215; A. F. SE- 
GAL, Two Powers in Heaven: Early Rabbinic Reports about Christianity and Gnosti- 
cism (Leiden, 1977) (SJLA, 25) 60-73; G. G. Stroumsa, Form(s), of God: Some 
Notes on Metatron and Christ // HTR 76 (1983) 269-288; L. T. SrucKENBRuUcK, Angel 
Veneration and Christology (Tiibingen, 1995) (WUNT, 2.70) 71-73; I. Tisupy, The 
Wisdom of the Zohar. 3 vols (London, 1989) Vol. 2. 626-632; G. Vaspa, Pour le 
Dossier de Metatron // Studies in Jewish Religious and Intellectual History Presented 
to A. Altmann / Ed. S. STEIN, R. Loewe (Alabama, 1979) 345-354; E. E. UrBAcu, The 
Sages, Their Concepts and Beliefs / Trans. I. ABRAHAMS. 2 vols. (Jerusalem, 1975) 
Vol. 1. 138-139; Vol. 2. 743-744; E. Wotrson, Through a Speculum that Shines: 
Vision and Imagination in Medieval Jewish Mysticism (Princeton, NJ, 1994) 113, 
334; ipEM, Metatron and Shitur Qomah in the Writings of Haside Ashkenaz // Mysti- 
cism, Magic and Kabbalah in Ashkenazi Judaism / Ed. K. E. Groezincer, J. DAN 
(Berlin, 1995) 60-92. 
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Metatron is the Prince over all princes, and stands before him who is exalt- 
ed above all gods. He goes beneath the Throne of Glory, where he has a 
great heavenly tabernacle of light, and brings out the deafening fire, and 
puts it in the ears of the holy creatures, so that they should not hear the 
sound of the utterance that issues from the mouth of the Almighty.* 


This passage portrays the translated patriarch as a heavenly priest in the 
celestial tabernacle located beneath God’s Kavod. Along with the reference 
to Metatron’s role as the sacerdotal servant, the text also alludes to another, 
more enigmatic tradition in which this angel is depicted as the one who in- 
serts «the deafening fire» into the ears of the hayyot so the holy creatures will 
not be harmed by the voice of the Almighty. This reference might allude to 
another distinctive role of the exalted angel, to his office of the celestial choir- 
master, that is, one who directs the angelic liturgy taking place before the 
Throne of Glory. The tradition attested in 3 Enoch 15B, however, does not 
explicate this role of Metatron, most likely because of the fragmentary nature 
of this passage which is considered by scholars as a late addition to Sefer 
Hekhalot.° A similar description in Synopse 390° appears to have preserved 
better the original tradition about Metatron’s unique liturgical role. The text 
relates: 


One hayyah rises above the seraphim and descends upon the tabernacle of 
the youth (1237 ]5W) whose name is Metatron, and says ina great voice, 
a voice of sheer silence: «The Throne of Glory is shining». Suddenly the 
angels fall silent. The watchers and the holy ones become quiet. They are 
silent, and are pushed into the river of fire. The hayyot put their faces on 
the ground, and this youth whose name is Metatron brings the fire of deaf- 
ness and puts it into their ears so that they could not hear the sound of 
God’s speech or the ineffable name. The youth whose name is Metatron 





+ ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 303. 

> The literary integrity of Sefer Hekhalot is a complicated issue. The form of the 
work in the major manuscripts demonstrates «clear signs of editing». Scholars ob- 
serve that «3 Enoch has arisen through the combination of many separate traditions: 
it tends to break down into smaller “self-contained” units which probably existed 
prior to their incorporation into the present work... It is not the total product of a 
single author at particular point in time, but the deposits of a “school tradition” which 
incorporates elements from widely different periods» (ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 223). 
Alexander also observes that «an inspection of the textual tradition shows that chap- 
ters 3—15/16, which describe the elevation of Enoch, circulated as an independent 
tract...and it is intrinsically probable that these chapters formed the core round which 
the longer recensions grew» (ALEXANDER, The Historical Settings of the Hebrew Book 
of Enoch... 156-157). The detailed discussion of the literary character of 3 Enoch 
and its possible transmission history transcends the boundaries of current investigation. 

° MS New York JTS 8128. 
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then invokes, in seven voices (TYW ‘HISD VWI bp yaw WInw 
mM op YAW), his living, pure, honored, awesome, holy, noble, strong, 
beloved, mighty, powerful name.’ 


Here again the themes of Metatron’s priesthood in the heavenly tabernac- 
le and his duty of bringing the fire of deafness to the hayyot are conflated. 
This passage also indicates that Metatron is not only the one who protects 
and prepares the heavenly hosts for their praise to the deity,* but also the 
choirmaster who himself conducts the liturgical ceremony by invoking the 
divine name. The passage underlines the extraordinary scope of Metatron’s 
own vocal abilities that allow him to invoke the deity’s name in seven voices. 
Yet the portrayal of this celestial choirmaster intentionally «deafening» the 
members of his own choir might appear puzzling. A close examination of 
Hekhalot liturgical theology may however help clarify the paradoxal image- 
ry. Peter Schafer points out that in the Hekhalot writings «the heavenly praise 
is directed solely toward God» since «for all others who hear it — men as 
well as angels — it can be destructive».’? As an example, Schiifer refers to a 
passage from Hekhalot Rabbati which offers a chain of warnings about the 
grave dangers encountered by those who dare to hear the angelic praise.'° 
James Davila’s recent study also confirms the importance of the motif of the 
dangerous encounters in the course of the heavenly worship in Hekhalot li- 
turgical settings.'! 

This motif may constitute one of the main reasons for Metatron’s preven- 
tive ritual of putting the deafening fire into the ears of the holy creatures.’ It 





7 P. SCHAFER, with M. ScHLUTER and H. G. von Mutius, Synopse zur Hekhalot- 
Literatur (Tiibingen, 1981) (TSAJ, 2) 164. 

* Another Hekhalot passage attested in Synopse § 385 also elaborates the liturgi- 
cal role of the exalted angel: «...when the youth enters below the Throne of Glory, 
God embraces him with a shining face. All the angels gather and address God as ‘the 
great, mighty, awesome God,’ and they praise God three times a day by means of the 
youth AIF 7 Dy or S32 ops Aww ‘T’2/PT ONIWAN)...». ScHAFER, 
Synopse... 162-163. 

° ScHAFER, Hidden and Manifest God... 25. 

10 Synopse 104 reads: «The voice of the first one: one who hears [this] voice, will 
immediately go mad and tumble down. The voice of the second one: everyone who 
hears it, immediately goes astray and does not return. The voice of the third one: one 
who hears [this] voice is struck by cramps and he dies immediately...». SCHAFER, 
Hidden and Manifest God... 25. 

" On this motif of the dangerous encounters with the divine in the Hekhalot 
literature, see J. R. Davita, Descenders to the Chariot: The People Behind the Hekha- 
lot Literature (Leiden, 2001) (SJSJ, 70) 136-139. 

" Tt appears that the angelic hosts must be protected, not for the whole course of 
the celestial liturgy, but only during the invocation of the divine name. Cf. M. S. Co- 
HEN, The Shi‘ur Qomah: Texts and Recensions (Tiibingen, 1985) (TSAJ, 9) 162-163. 
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is also helpful to realize that Youth-Metatron’s role of safeguarding the an- 
gelic hosts stems directly from his duties as the liturgical servant and the 
director of angelic hosts. 

It should be stressed that while Enoch-Metatron’s liturgical office plays a 
prominent role in the Merkabah lore, this tradition appears to be absent in 
early Enochic texts, including the compositions collected in / Enoch, Jubi- 
lees, Genesis Apocryphon and the Book of Giants. Despite this apparent ab- 
sence, this study will argue that the roots of Enoch-Metatron’s liturgical im- 
agery can be traced to the Second Temple Enochic lore, namely, to 2 Enoch, 
a Jewish apocalypse, apparently written in the first century CE. Some tradi- 
tions found in this text appear to serve as the initial background for the deve- 
lopments of the future liturgical role of Enoch-Metatron as the celestial choir- 
master. This study will focus on investigating these developments. 


Priestly Role of the Seventh Antediluvian Patriarch 
in Early Enochic Traditions 


Before this study proceeds to a detailed analysis of the liturgical role of 
the translated patriarch in 2 Enoch and the Merkabah tradition, a brief intro- 
duction to the priestly and liturgical function of the seventh antediluvian hero 
in the pseudepigraphical materials is needed. 

In early Enochic booklets the seventh antediluvian patriarch is closely 
associated with the celestial sanctuary located, as in the later Merkabah lore, 
in the immediate proximity to the Divine Throne. Enoch’s affiliations with 
the heavenly Temple in the Book of the Watchers (1 En. 1-36), the Book of 
Dreams (1 En. 83-90), and the book of Jubilees can be seen as the gradual 
evolution from the implicit references to his heavenly priesthood in the earli- 
est Enochic materials to a more overt recognition and description of his sac- 
erdotal function in the later ones. While later Enochic traditions attested in 
the book of Jubilees unambiguously point to Enoch’s priestly role by refer- 
ring to his incense sacrifice in the celestial sanctuary, the earlier associations 
of the patriarch with the heavenly Temple hinted at in the Book of the Watch- 
ers took the form of rather enigmatic depictions. A certain amount of exeget- 
ical work is, therefore, required to discern the proper meaning of these initial 
associations of the patriarch with the celestial sanctuary. 

Martha Himmelfarb’s research helps to clarify Enoch’s possible connec- 
tions with the celestial sanctuary in the Book of the Watchers, the account of 
which appears to fashion the ascension of the seventh antediluvian patriarch 
to the Throne of Glory as a visitation of the heavenly Temple.’ 7 Enoch 
14.9-18 reads: 





‘3 M. HIMMELFARB, The Temple and the Garden of Eden in Ezekiel, the Book of 
the Watchers, and the Wisdom of Ben Sira // Sacred Places and Profane Spaces: 
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And I proceeded until I came near to a wall which was built of hailstones, 
and a tongue of fire surrounded it, and it began to make me afraid. And 
I went into the tongue of fire and came near to a large house which was 
built of hailstones, and the wall of that house (was) like a mosaic (made) of 
hailstones, and its floor (was) snow. Its roof (was) like the path of the stars 
and flashes of lightning, and among them (were) fiery Cherubim, and their 
heaven (was like) water. And (there was) a fire burning around its wall, 
and its door was ablaze with fire. And I went into that house, and (it was) 
hot as fire and cold as snow, and there was neither pleasure nor life in it. 
Fear covered me and trembling, I fell on my face. And I saw in the vision, 
and behold, another house, which was larger that the former, and all its 
doors (were) open before me, and (it was) built of a tongue of fire. And in 
everything it so excelled in glory and splendor and size that Iam unable to 
describe for you its glory and its size. And its floor (was) fire, and above 
(were) lightning and the path of the stars, and its roof also (was) a burning 
fire. And I looked and I saw in it a high throne, and its appearance (was) 
like ice and its surrounds like the shining sun and the sound of Cherubim."* 


Commenting on this passage, Himmelfarb draws attention to the descrip- 
tion of the celestial edifices which Enoch encounters in his approach to the 
Throne. She notes that the Ethiopic text reports that, in order to reach God’s 
Throne, the patriarch passes through three celestial constructions: a wall, an 
outer house, and an inner house. The Greek version of this narrative men- 
tions a house instead of a wall. Himmelfarb observes that «more clearly in 
the Greek, but also in the Ethiopic this arrangement echoes the structure of 
the earthly temple with its vestibule (0 P18), sanctuary (9277), and holy of 
holies (172T)».!5 God’s Throne is located in the innermost chamber of this 
heavenly structure and is represented by a throne of cherubim. It can be seen 
as a heavenly counterpart to the cherubim found in the Holy of Holies in the 





Essays in the Geographics of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam / Ed. J. Scorr, P. Simp- 
son-Hous.ey (New York, 1991) 63-78; bem, Apocalyptic Ascent and the Heavenly 
Temple // SBLSP 26 (1987) 210-217. Himmelfarb’s research draws on the previous 
publications of J. Maier and G. W. E. Nickelsburg; cf. J. Matzr, Das Gefaéhrdungsmo- 
tiv bei der Himmelsreise in der jiidischen Apocalyptik und «Gnosis» // Kairos 5.1 
(1963) 18-40 (23); 1pem, Vom Kultus zur Gnosis: Studien zur Vor-und Frithgeschich- 
te der «Judischen Gnosis». Bundeslade, Gottesthron und Markabah (Salzburg, 1964) 
(Kairos, 1) 127-128; G. W. E. NickeLsBurc, Enoch, Levi, and Peter: Recipients of 
Revelation in Upper Galilee // JBL 100 (1981) 575-600 (576-582). Cf. also H. Kvan- 
vic, Roots of Apocalyptic: The Mesopotamian Background of the Enoch Figure and 
of the Son of Man (Neukirchen—Vluyn, 1988) (WMANT, 61) 101-102; HALPerin, 
The Faces of the Chariot... 81. 

‘tM. Knipp, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch. 2 vols (Oxford, 1978) Vol. 1. 50-52; 
Vol. 2. 98-99. 

'S HIMMELFARB, Apocalyptic Ascent and the Heavenly Temple... 210. 
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Jerusalem Temple.'® In drawing parallels between the descriptions of the heav- 
enly Temple in the Book of the Watchers and the features of the earthly sanc- 
tuary, Himmelfarb observes that the «fiery cherubim» which Enoch sees on 
the ceiling of the first house (Ethiopic) or middle house (Greek) of the heav- 
enly structure represent, not the cherubim of the divine Throne, but images 
that recall the figures on the hangings on the wall of the terrestrial tabernacle 
mentioned in Exod. 26:1, 31; 36:8, 35 or possibly the figures which, accord- 
ing 1 Kgs 6:29, 2 Chron. 3:7 and Ezek. 41:15—26, were engraved on the walls 
of the earthly Temple.” 

Several words must be said about the servants of the heavenly sanctuary 
depicted in / Enoch 14. Himmelfarb observes that the priests of the heavenly 
Temple in the Book of the Watchers appear to be represented by angels, since 
the author of the text depicts them as the ones «standing before God’s Throne 
in the heavenly temple».'* She also points to the possibility that in the Book of 
the Watchers the patriarch himself in the course of his ascent becomes a priest" 





‘© One comment must be made about the early traditions and sources that may lie 
behind the descriptions of the upper sanctuary in / En. 14. Scholars observe that the 
idea of heaven as a temple was not invented by the author of the Book of the Watchers 
since the concept of the heavenly temple as a heavenly counterpart of the earthly 
sanctuary was widespread in the ancient Near East and appears in a number of bibli- 
cal sources. Cf. HIMMELFARB, The Temple and the Garden of Eden... 68. Students of 
Jewish priestly traditions previously noted that the existence of such a conception of 
the heavenly sanctuary appears to become increasingly important in the times of reli- 
gious crises when the earthly sanctuaries were either destroyed or «defiled» by «im- 
proper» rituals or priestly successions. For an extensive discussion of this subject, 
see B. Eco et al. (eds.), Gemeinde ohne Tempel / Community Without Temple: Zur 
Substituierung und Transformation des Jerusalemer Tempels und seines Kults im 
Alten Testament, antiken Judentum und frithen Christentum (Tiibingen, 1999) (WUNT, 
118); R. Exior, From Earthly Temple to Heavenly Shrines: Prayer and Sacred Song in 
the Hekhalot Literature and Its Relation to Temple Traditions // JSQ 4 (1997) 217— 
267; IDEM, The Priestly Nature of the Mystical Heritage in Heykalot Literature // Expéri- 
ence et écriture mystiques dans les religions du livre: Actes d’un colloque interna- 
tional tenu par le Centre d’ études juives Université de Paris 1V-Sorbonne 1994 / Ed. 
R. B. Fenton, R. GoETScHEL (Leiden, 2000) (EJM, 22) 41-54. 

'T HIMMELFARB, Apocalyptic Ascent and the Heavenly Temple... 211. 

'8 Tbid. David Halperin also supports this position. In his view, «the angels, barred 
from the inner house, are the priests of Enoch’s heavenly Temple. The high priest 
must be Enoch himself, who appears in the celestial Holy of Holies to procure for- 
giveness for holy beings» (HAPLERIN, The Faces of the Chariot... 82). 

' Halperin’s studies also stress the apocalyptic priestly function of Enoch in the 
Book of the Watchers. He observes that «Daniel and Enoch share an image, perhaps 
drawn from the hymnic tradition of merkabah exegesis (think of the Angelic liturgy), 
of God surrounded by multitudes of angels. But, in the Holy of Holies, God sits 
alone... The angels, barred from the inner house, are the priests of Enoch’s heavenly 
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similarly to the angels».*° In this perspective, the angelic status of the patri- 
arch and his priestly role’ are viewed as mutually interconnected. Himmel- 
farb stresses that «the author of the Book of the Watchers claims angelic sta- 
tus for Enoch through his service in the heavenly temple» since «the ascent 
shows him passing through the outer court of the temple and the sanctuary to 
the door of the holy of holies, where God addresses him with his own mouth».” 
It is important for our investigation to note that, despite the fact that Enoch 
appears to be envisioned as an angel by the authors of the text, nothing is said 
about his leading role in the angelic liturgy. 

The traditions about the seventh patriarch’s heavenly priesthood are not 
confined solely to the materials found in the Book of the Watchers, since they 
are attested in other / Enoch’s materials, including the Animal Apocalypse 
(1 En, 85-90). 

It is noteworthy that, whereas in the Book of the Watchers Enoch’s associ- 
ations with the heavenly Temple are clothed with rather ambiguous imagery, 
his depictions in the Animal Apocalypse do not leave any serious doubts that 





Temple. The high priest must be Enoch himself, who appears in the celestial Holy of 
Holies to procure forgiveness for holy beings» (HAPLERIN, The Faces of the Chariot... 
81-82). 

°0 HIMMELFARB, Apocalyptic Ascent and the Heavenly Temple... 213. 

*! George Nickelsburg’s earlier study on the temple symbolism in / En. 14 pro- 
vides some important additional details relevant to our ongoing discussion. Nickels- 
burg argues that Enoch’s «active» involvement in the vision of the Lord’s Throne, 
when he passes through the chambers of the celestial sanctuary, might indicate that 
the author(s), of the Book of the Watchers perceived him as a servant associated with 
the activities in these chambers. Nickelsburg points to the fact that Enoch’s vision of 
the Throne in the Book of the Watchers is «qualitatively different from that described 
in the biblical throne visions» by way of the new active role of its visionary. This 
new, active participation of Enoch in the vision puts / En. 14 closer to later Merkabah 
accounts which are different from biblical visions. Nickelsburg stresses that in the 
biblical throne visions, the seer is passive or, at best, his participation is reactional. In 
contrast, in the Merkabah accounts, Enoch appears to be actively involved in his 
vision. In Nickelsburg’s view, the verbal forms of the narrative («I drew near the 
wall», «I went into that house»), serve as further indications of the active «participa- 
tion» of the seer in the visionary «reality» of the heavenly Throne/Temple. On the 
other hand, biblical visions are not completely forgotten by Enochic authors and pro- 
vide an important exegetical framework for J En. 14. Comparing the Enochic vision 
with the Ezekelian account of the temple, Nickelsburg suggests that the Enochic nar- 
rative also represents a vision of the temple, but, in this case, the heavenly one. He 
argues that «the similarities to Ezek. 40-48, together with other evidence, indicate 
that Enoch is describing his ascent to the heavenly temple and his progress through 
its temenos to the door of the holy of holies, where the chariot throne of God is set» 
(NICKELSBURG, Enoch, Levi, and Peter... 579-581). 

?? HIMMELFARB, Apocalyptic Ascent and the Heavenly Temple... 212. 
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some of the early Enochic traditions understood Enoch to be intimately con- 
nected with the heavenly sanctuary. 

Chapter 87 of J Enoch portrays the patriarch taken by three angels from 
the earth and raised to a high tower, where he is expected to remain until he 
will see the judgment prepared for the Watchers and their earthly families. 
I Enoch 87:3-4 reads: 


And those three who came out last took hold of me by my hand, and raised 
me from the generations of the earth, and lifted me on to a high place, and 
showed me a tower high above the earth, and all the hills were lower. And 
one said to me: «Remain here until you have seen everything which is 
coming upon these elephants and camels and asses, and upon the stars, and 
upon all the bulls».” 


James VanderKam notes a significant detail in this description, namely, 
Enoch’s association with a tower. He observes that this term** is reserved 
in the Animal Apocalypse for a Temple.” The association of the patriarch 
with the tower is long-lasting, and apparently he must have spent there a 
considerable amount of time, since the text does not say anything about 
Enoch’s return to the earth again until the time of judgment. So the patri- 
arch is depicted as present in the heavenly sanctuary for most of the Animal 
Apocalypse.”® 

Although the traditions about Enoch’s associations with the heavenly Tem- 
ple in the Book of the Watchers and in the Animal Apocalypse do not refer 
explicitly to his performance of the priestly duties, the account attested in the 
book of Jubilees explicitly makes this reference. 

Jubilees 4:23 depicts Enoch to be taken from human society and placed in 
Eden*’ «for (his) greatness and honor».** The Garden is then defined as a 





°3 KnIBB, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch... Vol. 1. 294; Vol. 2. 198. 

4 Cf. 1 En. 89:50: «And that house became large and broad, and for those sheep 
a high tower was built on that house for the Lord of the sheep; and that house was 
low, but the tower was raised up and high; and the Lord of the sheep stood on that 
tower, and they spread a full table before him» (Kniss, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch... 
Vol. 2. 208); 7 En. 89.73: «And they began again to build, as before, and they raised 
up that tower, and it was called the high tower; and they began again to place a table 
before the tower, but all the bread on it (was), unclean and was not pure» (Ibid. 211). 

5 J, VANDERKaM, Enoch: A Man for All Generations (Columbia, SC, 1995) 117. 

°6 Tbid. 

27 For Enoch’s place in the heavenly Paradise, see Testament of Benjamin 10:6; 
Apocalypse of Paul 20; Clementine Recognitions 1:52; Acts of Pilate 25; and the 
Ascension of Isaiah 9:6. Cf. C. RowLAND, Enoch // Dictionary of Deities and Demons 
in the Bible / Ed. K. vAN DER Toorn et al. (Leiden, 1999) 302. 

28 J. VANDERKaM, The Book of Jubilees. 2 vols. (Leuven, 1989) (CSCO, 510- 
511; Scriptores Aethiopici, 87-88) Vol. 2. 28. 
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sanctuary” and Enoch as one who is offering an incense sacrifice on the 
mountain of incense: «He burned the evening incense’ of the sanctuary which 
is acceptable before the Lord on the mountain of incense».*! 

VanderKam suggests that here Enoch is depicted as one who «performs 
the rites of a priest in the temple».** Furthermore, he observes that Enoch’s 
priestly duties represent a new element in «Enoch’s expanding portfolio». 

The purpose of the aforementioned analysis was to demonstrate that, de- 
spite the fact that the early Enochic materials found in / Enoch and Jubilees 
emphasize the patriarch’s association with the heavenly sanctuary, they do 
not contain any references to his role in directing the celestial liturgy. Unlike 
the later Merkabah materials where the priestly duties of Enoch-Metatron are 
often juxtaposed with his liturgical activities, early Enochic lore does not 
link these two sacerdotal functions. Moreover, it appears that in / Enoch and 
Jubilees Enoch does not play any leading role in the celestial liturgy. Thus, 
for example, in the Book of the Similitudes (I En. 37-71), where the celestial 
liturgy plays an important part, the patriarch does not play any significant 
role (J En. 39). Moreover, the text stresses that Enoch is unable to sustain the 





°° VanderKam argues that there are other indications that in the book of Jubilees 
Eden was understood as a sanctuary. As an example, he points to Jub. 3.9-14, which 
«derives the law from Lev 11 regarding when a women who has given birth may 
enter the sanctuary from the two times when Adam and Eve, respectively, went into 
the garden» (VANDERKAM, Enoch: A Man for All Generations... 117). 

© One must note the peculiar details surrounding the depiction of Enoch’s priest- 
ly duties in early Enochic lore. While the Book of the Watchers does not refer to any 
liturgical or sacrificial rituals of the patriarch, Jubilees depicts the patriarch offering 
incense to God. The absence of references to any animal sacrificial or liturgical prac- 
tice in Enoch’s sacerdotal duties might indicate that his office may have been under- 
stood by early Enochic traditions to be of the «divinatory angle», that is, as the office 
of oracle-priest, practiced also by the Mesopotamian diviners who, similarly to En- 
och’s preoccupation with incense, widely used the ritual of libanomancy, or smoke 
divination, a «practice of throwing cedar shavings onto a censer in order to observe 
the patterns and direction of the smoke» (M. S. Moore, The Balaam Traditions: Their 
Character and Development (Atlanta, GA, 1990) (SBLDS, 113) 43). 

31 VANDERKaM, The Book of Jubilees... Vol. 2. 28. 

32 VANDERKaM, Enoch: A Man for All Generations... 117. 

3 Tbid. Scholars point to the possible polemical nature of the patriarch’s priestly 
role. Gabriele Boccaccini observes that «Enochians completely ignore the Mosaic 
torah and the Jerusalem Temple, that is the two tenets of the order of the universe». In 
his opinion, «the attribution to Enoch of priestly characteristics suggests the exist- 
ence of a pure prediluvian, and pre-fall, priesthood and disrupts the foundation of the 
Zadokite priesthood, which claimed its origin in Aaron at the time of exodus, in an 
age that, for the Enochians, was already corrupted after the angelic sin and the flood» 
(G. Boccaccini, Beyond the Essene Hypothesis: The Parting of the Ways between 
Qumran and Enochic Judaism (Grand Rapids, 1998) 74). 
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frightening «Presence» of the deity. In / Enoch 39:14 the patriarch laments 
that during celestial liturgy his «face was transformed» until he was not able 
to see.** This lament makes clear that Enoch’s capacities can in no way be 
compared with Metatron-Youth’s potentialities which are able not only to 
sustain the terrifying Presence of the deity but also to protect others, includ- 
ing the angelic hosts during the celestial liturgy. 

These conceptual developments indicate that in the early Enochic mate- 
rials the leading role of the translated patriarch in the sacerdotal settings 
remains solely priestly, but not liturgical. Unlike the later Merkabah materi- 
als where the theme of the celestial sanctuary (the tabernacle of the Youth) 
is often conflated with Metatron’s role as the celestial choirmaster, the early 
Enochic materials associated with J Enoch and Jubilees show only one side 
of the story. Our study must now proceed to the testimonies about Meta- 
tron’s priestly and liturgical activities in the Hekhalot and the Shitur Qomah 
materials. 


Tabernacle of the Youth: Priestly and Liturgical Roles 
of Enoch-Metatron in the Merkabah Tradition 


It has been already mentioned that, in contrast to the early Enochic book- 
lets which do not provide any hints as to Enoch’s leading role in the heavenly 
liturgy, in the Merkabah tradition the priestly role of Enoch-Metatron is closely 
intertwined with his pivotal place in the course of the angelic worship. Since 
both of these sacerdotal functions are closely interconnected, before we pro- 
ceed to a detailed analysis of the liturgical imagery associated with this exalt- 
ed angel, we must explore Metatron’s priestly duties, which in many respects 
echo and develop further the earlier Enochic traditions about the sacerdotal 
duties of the seventh antediluvian hero. 


Heavenly High Priest 


While the early Enochic materials depict the seventh antediluvian patri- 
arch as anewcomer who just arrives to his new appointment in the heavenly 
sanctuary, the Merkabah materials portray Metatron as an established celes- 
tial citizen who is firmly placed in his sacerdotal office and even possesses 
his own heavenly sanctuary that now bears his name. Thus in the passage 
found in Merkabah Shelemah the heavenly tabernacle is called the «taber- 
nacle of Metatron» (]700/5 ]3W?). In the tradition preserved in Num. R. 
12.12, the heavenly sanctuary again is associated with one of Metatron’s des- 
ignations and is named the «tabernacle of the Youth» (1237 ]AW):* 





34 Knipp, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch... Vol. 2. 127. 
5 Jt should be noted that the expression «the tabernacle of the Youth» occurs also 
in the Shi‘ur Qomah materials. For a detailed analysis of the Metatron imagery in this 
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R. Simon expounded: When the Holy One, blessed be He, told Israel to set 
up the Tabernacle He intimated to the ministering angels that they also 
should make a Tabernacle, and the one below was erected the other was 
erected on high. The latter was the tabernacle of the youth UIT |W) 
whose name was Metatron, and therein he offers up the souls of the righte- 
ous to atone for Israel in the days of their exile.*° 


This close association between the exalted angel and the upper sanctuary 
becomes quite widespread in the Hekhalot lore where the celestial Temple is 
often called the tabernacle of the Youth.*’ 

A significant detail of the rabbinic and Hekhalot descriptions of the taber- 
nacle of the Youth is that this structure is placed in the immediate proximity 
to the Throne, more precisely right beneath the seat of Glory.** As mentioned 
in the introduction, 3 Enoch 15B locates Enoch-Metatron’s «great heavenly 
tabernacle of light» beneath the Throne of Glory.* This tradition appears to 
be not confined solely to the description attested in 3 Enoch since several 
Hekhalot passages depict Youth (who often is identified there with Meta- 
tron)’ as the one who emerges from beneath the Throne.*! The proximity of 
the tabernacle to Kavod recalls the early Enochic materials, more specifically 
I Enoch 14, where the patriarch’s visitation of the celestial sanctuary is de- 
scribed as his approach to God’s Throne. Both Enochic and Hekhalot tradi- 
tions seem to allude here to Enoch-Metatron’s role as the celestial high priest 
since he approaches the realm where the ordinary angelic or human creatures 





tradition, see CoHEN, Liturgy and Theurgy in Pre-Kabbalistic Jewish Mysticism... 
124-132. 

36H. FREEDMAN, S. Maurice, Midrash Rabbah. 10 vols (London, 1961) Vol. 5. 
482-483. 

37 Cf. Sefer Haqqomah 155-164; Sid. R. 37-46. 

38 3 En. 8.1: «R. Ishmael said: Metatron, Prince of the Divine Presence, said to 
me: Before the Holy One, blessed be he, set me to serve the throne of glory...». 
(ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 262). Metatron’s prominent role might be also reflected in 
the fragment found on one magic bowl where he is called T7OTID7T SAN STD"S 
(«the great prince of the throne»); see C. Gorpon, Aramaic Magical Bowls in the 
Istanbul and Baghdad Museums // Archiv Orientdlni 6 (1934) 319-334 (328). 

39 ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 303. 

40 On the title «Youth» in the Hekhalot literature, see Davita, Melchizedek, the 
«Youth», and Jesus... 254-266, and HALPERIN, Faces of the Chariot... 491-494. 

“| Cf., for example, Synopse 385: «when the youth enters beneath the throne of 
glory (W237 SDI mond spon 0DI2))» (ScHAFER, Synopse... 162). Another text 
preserved in the Cairo Genizah also depicts the «youth» as emerging from his sacer- 
dotal place in the immediate Presence of the deity: «Now, see the youth, who is going 
forth to meet you from behind the throne of glory. Do not bow down to him, because 
his crown is like the crown of his King...» (P. SCHAFER, Geniza-Fragmente zur He- 
khalot-Literatur (Tiibingen, 1984) (TSAJ, 6) 2b.13-14). 
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are not allowed to enter, namely, the realm of the immediate Presence of the 
deity, the place of the Holy of Holies, which is situated behind the veil, repre- 
sented by heavenly (711715)” or terrestrial (715) curtains. Metatron’s serv- 
ice behind the heavenly curtain parallels the unique function of the earthly 
high priest who alone was allowed to enter behind the veil of the terrestrial 
sanctuary.*? It has been mentioned that the possible background of this unique 
role of Metatron can be traced to the Enochic materials, more specifically to 
I Enoch 14 where the patriarch alone appears in the celestial Holy of Holies 
while the other angels are barred from the inner house. This depiction also 
correlates with the Hekhalot evidence according to which only the Youth, 
that is, Metatron, similarly to the earthly high priest, is allowed to serve be- 
fore as well as behind the heavenly veil. The inscription on one Mandean 
bowl describes Metatron as the attendant «who serves before the Curtain».4 
Philip Alexander observes that this definition «may be linked to the Hekhalot 
tradition about Metatron as the heavenly High Priest ... and certainly alludes 
to his status as “Prince of the Divine Presence”».* It is true that Metatron’s 
role as the Prince of the Divine Presence or the Prince of the Face (Sar ha- 
Panim) cannot be separated from his priestly and liturgical duties since both 
the tabernacle of this exalted angel and the divine liturgy that he is conduct- 
ing are situated in the immediate proximity to God’s Presence, also known as 
his Face. In relation to our investigation of the liturgical imagery, it is worth 
noting that by virtue of being God’s Sar ha-Panim Youth-Metatron can un- 
conditionally approach the Presence of the deity without harm for himself, a 
unique privilege denied to the rest of the created order. He is also allowed to 
go behind the Curtain and behold the Face of God,*° as well as to hear the 
voice of the deity. This is why he is able to protect the hayyot against the 
harmful effects of the Divine Presence in the course of the angelic liturgy. 
Such imagery points to the fact that Metatron’s bold approach to the Divine 
Presence is predetermined, not only by his special role as the celestial High 
Priest, but also by his privileges in the office of the Prince of the Divine 
Presence. 





“ On the imagery of the celestial curtain, see also b. Yoma 77a; b. Ber. 18b; 3 En. 
45.1. 

8 On the celestial curtain Pargod as the heavenly counterpart of the paroket, the 
veil of the Jerusalem Temple, see D. HALperin, The Merkabah in Rabbinic Literature 
(New Haven, 1980) (AOS, 62) 169 n. 99; C. R. A. Morray-Jones, A Transparent 
Illusion: The Dangerous Vision of Water in Hekhalot Mysticism (Leiden, 2002) 164— 
168. 

“4 W. S. McCuLLoucu, Jewish and Mandean Incantation Texts in the Royal On- 
tario Museum (Toronto, 1967) D 5-6. 

“8 ALEXANDER, The Historical Settings of the Hebrew Book of Enoch... 166. 

4° The passage found in Synopse 385 relates: «when the youth enters beneath the 
throne of glory, God embraces him with a shining face». 
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It should be noted that, in contrast to the early Enochic traditions which 
hesitate to name explicitly the exalted patriarch as the high priest, the Merkabah 
materials directly apply this designation to Metatron. Rachel Elior observes 
that Metatron appears in the Genizah documents as a high priest who offers 
sacrifices on the heavenly altar.4” She draws attention to the important testi- 
mony attested in one Cairo Genizah text which labels Metatron as the high 
priest and the chief of the priests. The text reads: 


I adjure you [Metatron], more beloved and dear than all heavenly beings, 
[Faithful servant] of the God of Israel, the High Priest ‘en Td iT), chief 
of [the priest]s (O[737377] W871), you who poss[ess seven]ty names; and 
whose name[is like your Master’s] ... Great Prince, who is appointed over 
the great princes, who is the head of all the camps.** 


It is also noteworthy that Metatron’s role as the heavenly high priest ap- 
pears to be supported in the Hekhalot materials by the motif of the peculiar 
sacerdotal duties of the terrestrial protagonist of the Hekhalot literature, Rab- 
bi Ishmael b. Elisha, to whom Metatron serves as an angelus interpres. In 
view of Enoch-Metatron sacerdotal affiliations, it is not coincidental that Rabbi 
Ishmael is the tanna who is attested in b. Ber. 7a as a high priest.” R. Elior 
observes that in Hekhalot Rabbati this rabbinic authority is portrayed in terms 
similar to those used in the Talmud, that is, as a priest burning an offering on 
the altar.°° Other Hekhalot materials, including 3 Enoch,*! also often refer to 
R. Ishmael’s priestly origins. The priestly features of this visionary might not 
only reflect the heavenly priesthood of Metatron* but also allude to the former 





‘7 Exior, From Earthly Temple to Heavenly Shrines... 228. 

48L. H. ScutreMan, M. D. Swartz, Hebrew and Aramaic Incantation Texts from 
the Cairo Genizah (Sheffield, 1992) (Semitic Texts and Studies, 1) 145-147, 151. On 
Metatron as the high priest, see ibid. 25-28, 145-147, 156-157; Etior, From Earthly 
Temple to Heavenly Shrines... 299, n. 30. Al-Qirquisani alludes to the evidence from 
the Talmud about the priestly function of Metatron. See L. GinzBerc, The Legends of 
the Jews / Trans. H. Szo.p. 7 vols (Baltimore, 1998) Vol. 6. 74. 

* Cf. also b. Ket. 105b; b. Hull. 49a. 

°° Exior, From Earthly Temple to Heavenly Shrines... 225. 

>! Cf., e.g., 3 En. 2.3: «Metatron replied, “He [R. Ishmael] is of the tribe of Levi, 
which presents the offering to his name. He is of the family of Aaron, whom the Holy 
One, blessed be he, chose to minister in his presence and on whose head he himself 
placed the priestly crown on Sinai”» (ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 257). 

* N. Deutsch observes that in 3 Enoch «likewise, as the heavenly high priest, Me- 
tatron serves as the mythological prototype of Merkabah mystics such as Rabbi Ish- 
mael. Metatron’s role as a high priest highlights the functional parallel between the 
angelic vice regent and the human mystic (both are priests), whereas his transformation 
from a human being into an angel reflects an ontological process which may be repeat- 
ed by mystics via their own enthronement and angelification» (N. DeutscuH, Guardians 
of the Gate: Angelic Vice Regency in Late Antiquity (Leiden, 1999) (BSJS, 22) 34). 
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priestly duties of the patriarch Enoch known from / Enoch and Jubilees, 
since some scholars note that «3 Enoch presents a significant parallelism 
between the ascension of Ishmael and the ascension of Enoch». 


Celestial Choirmaster 


Unlike the early Enochic booklets that unveil only the patriarch’s leading 
role in the priestly settings, the Merkabah materials emphasize another im- 
portant dimension of his activities in the divine worship, namely, the liturgi- 
cal aspect of his celestial duties. The passages from 3 Enoch 15B and Synop- 
se § 390 that began our investigation show that one of the features of Meta- 
tron’s service in the heavenly realm involves his leadership over the angelic 
hosts delivering heavenly praise to the deity. Metatron is portrayed there not 
just as a servant in the celestial tabernacle or the heavenly high priest, but 
also as the leader of the heavenly liturgy. The evidences that unfold Meta- 
tron’s liturgical role are not confined solely to the Hekhalot corpus, but can 
also be detected in another prominent literary stream associated with early 
Jewish mysticism which is represented by the Shitur Qomah materials. The 
passages found in the Shi‘ur Qomah texts attest to a familiar tradition in 
which Metatron is posited as a liturgical servant. Thus, Sefer Haqqomah 155-— 
164 reads: 


And (the) angels who are with him come and encircle the Throne of Glory. 
They are on one side and the (celestial) creatures are on the other side, and 
the Shekhinah is on the Throne of Glory in the center. And one creature 
goes up over the seraphim and descends on the tabernacle of the lad whose 
name is Metatron and says in a great voice, a thin voice of silence, «The 
Throne of Glory is glistening!» Immediately, the angels fall silent and the 
‘irin and the gadushin are still. They hurry and hasten into the river of fire. 
And the celestial creatures turn their faces towards the earth, and this lad 
whose name is Metatron, brings the fire of deafness and puts (it) in the ears 
of the celestial creatures so that they do not hear the sound of the speech of 
the Holy One, blessed be He, and the explicit name that the lad, whose 
name is Metatron, utters at that time in seven voices, in seventy voices, in 
living, pure, honored, holy, awesome, worthy, brave, strong, and holy 
name.™ 


A similar tradition can be found in Siddur Rabbah 37-46, another text 
associated with Shi‘ur Qomah tradition, where the angelic Youth however is 
not identified with the angel Metatron: 


The angels who are with him come and encircle the (Throne of) Glory; 
they are on one side and the celestial creatures are on the other side, and 
the Shekhinah is in the center. And one creature ascends above the Throne 





53 ALEXANDER, From Son of Adam to a Second God... 106-107. 
4 CoHEN, The Shicur Qomah... 162-164. 
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of Glory and touches the seraphim and descends on the Tabernacle of the 
Lad and declares in a great voice, (which is also) a voice of silence, «The 
throne alone shall I exalt over him». The ofanim become silent (and) the 
seraphim are still. The platoons of ‘irin and gadushin are shoved into the 
River of Fire and the celestial creatures turn their faces downward, and the 
lad brings the fire silently and puts it in their ears so that they do not hear 
the spoken voice; he remains (thereupon) alone. And the lad calls Him, 
«the great, mighty and awesome, noble, strong, powerful, pure and holy, 
and the strong and precious and worthy, shining and innocent, beloved and 
wondrous and exalted and supernal and resplendent God».* 


In reference to these materials M. Cohen notes that in the Shi‘ur Qomah 
tradition Metatron’s service in the heavenly tabernacle appears to be «entire- 
ly liturgical» and «is more the heavenly choirmaster and beadle than the ce- 
lestial high priest».*° 

It is evident that the tradition preserved in Sefer Haqqomah cannot be 
separated from the microforms found in Synopse 390 and 3 Enoch 15B since 
all these narratives are unified by a similar structure and terminology. All of 
them also emphasize the Youth’s leading role in the course of the celestial 
service. It is also significant that Metatron’s role as the one who is responsi- 
ble for the protection and encouragement of the servants delivering praise to 
the deity is not confined only to the aforementioned passages, but finds sup- 
port in the broader context of the Hekhalot and Shitur Qomah materials.’ 

Thus, in the Hekhalot corpus, Metatron’s duties as the choirmaster or the 
celestial liturgical director appear to be applied, not only to his leadership 
over angelic hosts, but also over humans, specifically the visionaries who are 
lucky enough to overcome the angelic opposition and be admitted into the 
heavenly realm. In 3 En. 1.9-10 Enoch-Metatron is depicted as the one who 
«prepares» one of such visionaries, Rabbi Ishmael, for singing praise to the 
Holy One: 


At once Metatron, Prince of the Divine Presence, came and revived me 
and raised me to my feet, but still I had no strength enough to sing a hymn 
before the glorious throne of the glorious King...* 





°° Tbid. On the relation of this passage to the Youth tradition see Davita, Melchi- 
zedek, the «Youth», and Jesus... 248-274. 

5° COHEN, The Shicur Qomah... 134. 

°7 This tradition is not forgotten in the later Jewish mystical developments. Thus, 
Daniel Abrams notes that in Sefer ha-Hashek «Metatron commands the angels to 
praise the King of the Glory, and he is among them». ABraAms, The Boundaries of 
Divine Ontology... 304. 

°8 ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 256. Peter Schafer suggests that Ishmael’s example 
stresses the connection between heavenly and earthly liturgies; cf. SCHAFER, The Hid- 
den and Manifest God... 132. 
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It is possible that these descriptions of Enoch-Metatron as the one who 
encourages angels and humans to perform heavenly praise in front of God’s 
Presence might have their roots in early Second Temple materials. Our inves- 
tigation must now turn to analyzing some of these early developments that 
might constitute the early background of the Merkabah liturgical imagery. 


The Beginnings: Liturgical Role of Enoch 
in Slavonic Apocalypse 


One of the texts which might contain early traces of Enoch-Metatron’s 
liturgical imagery is 2 (Slavonic) Enoch, the Jewish apocalypse, apparently 
written in the first century CE. In contrast to other early Enochic materials, 
such as J Enoch and Jubilees, which emphasize only one side of the patri- 
arch’s heavenly service through the reference to Enoch’s priestly activities, 
the Slavonic text appears to encompass both sacerdotal dimensions — priest- 
ly as well as liturgical. Allusions to the priestly office of the seventh antedilu- 
vian hero in the Slavonic text demonstrate marked difference in comparison 
with the testimonies found in / Enoch and Jubilees. Thus, unlike the afore- 
mentioned Enochic tracts, 2 Enoch does not associate the translated patriarch 
with any celestial structure that might remotely resemble the descriptions 
found in J Enoch 14 and 87. On the other hand, the Slavonic text contains a 
number of other indirect testimonies that demonstrate that the authors of this 
apocalypse were cognizant of the patriarch’s priestly role. Thus, scholars pre- 
viously observed that Enoch’s anointing with shining oil and his clothing 
into the luminous garments during his angelic metamorphosis in 2 Enoch 22 
appear to resemble the priestly vesture. Another possible sacerdotal associ- 
ation comes from 2 Enoch 67—69 where the descendents of the seventh ante- 
diluvian patriarch, including his son Methuselah, are depicted as the builders 
of the altar which is erected on the place where Enoch was taken up to heav- 
en. The choice of the location for the terrestrial sanctuary might allude to the 
peculiar role of the patriarch in relation to the heavenly counterpart of this 
earthly structure. The Slavonic text also appears to refer to the sacerdotal 
office of Enoch by portraying the patriarch as the one who in 2 Enoch 59 
delivers the sacrificial instructions to his children. All these testimonies show 
that 2 Enoch’s authors were familiar with the traditions about the priestly 
affiliations of the seventh antediluvian hero attested also in the early Enochic 
booklets. However, in contrast to these early materials that mention only En- 
och’s priestly role, the authors of the Slavonic apocalypse also appear to have 





*° M. Himmelfarb observes that «the combination of clothing and anointing sug- 
gests that the process by which Enoch becomes an angel is a heavenly version of 
priestly investiture» (M. HimMerars, Ascent to Heaven in Jewish and Christian Apo- 
calypses (New York—Oxford, 1993) 40). 
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knowledge about another prominent office of the translated patriarch — his 
liturgical activities and his role as the one who encourages and directs the 
celestial hosts in their daily praise of the creator. 

Entertaining this possibility of the Enochic origins of Metatron’s role as 
the leader of the divine worship, we must direct our attention to the passage 
found in 2 Enoch 18 where the patriarch is depicted as the one who encour- 
ages the celestial Watchers to conduct liturgy before the face of God. The 
longer recension of 2 En. 18.89 relates: 


And I [Enoch] said, «Why are you waiting for your brothers? And why 
don’t you perform the liturgy before the face of the Lord? Start up your 
liturgy,°' and perform the liturgy before the face of the Lord, so that you 
do not enrage your Lord to the limit». And they responded to my recom- 
mendation, and they stood in four regiments in this heaven. And behold, 
while I was standing with those men, 4 trumpets trumpeted in unison with 
a great sound, and the Watchers burst into singing in unison. And their 
voice rose in front of the face of the Lord, piteously and touchingly.” 


One can notice that the imagery of this account represents a vague sketch 
that only distantly alludes to the future prominent liturgical role of Enoch- 
Metatron. Yet here, for the first time in the Enochic tradition, the seventh 
antediluvian patriarch dares to assemble and direct the angelic creatures for 
their routine job of delivering praise to the deity. The choice of the angelic 
group, of course, is not coincidental since in various Enochic materials the 
patriarch is often described as a special envoy to the Watchers, the fallen 
angels, as well as their faithful celestial brothers. 

It is significant that, despite the fact that in 2 Enoch 18 the patriarch gives 
his advise to the angels situated in the Fifth Heaven, he repeatedly advises 
them to start liturgy «before the Face of the Lord», that is, in front of the 
divine Kavod, the exact location where Youth-Metatron will later conduct 
the heavenly worship of the angelic hosts in the Shi‘ur Qomah and Hekhalot 
accounts. 

The shorter recension of the Slavonic text® adds several significant de- 
tails among which Enoch’s advice to the Watchers to «perform the liturgy in 





Slav. caoyxure. M. W. Coxosos, Marepuasni 4 3aMeTKH 110 CTapHHHOli cilaBAH- 
coli uTepatype. Bammyck Tpetuit, VI: Cnapanckaa Kuura Enoxa IIpapequoro / Tex- 
CTbI, JAaTHHCKUM Hep. 4 ucceqoBaHve. TlocmepTubiit Tpy aBropa NpHroTOBHMII K H3J1. 
M. Criepanckuit // YOHZP 4 (1910) 16. 

6! Slav. caoyKBH BaAue. CoKosIOB, MaTepnalibl HW 3aMeTKH 10 CTapHHHOli claBAH- 
cKoli nuTepatype... 16. 

°F, ANDERSEN, 2 (Slavonic Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 91-221 (132). 

°° The shorter recension of 2 En. 18.8—9 reads: «‘And why don’t you perform the 
liturgy before the face of the Lord? Start up the former liturgy. Perform the liturgy in 
the name of fire (vo imja ogne), lest you annoy the Lord your God (so that), he throws 
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the name of fire»® can be found. This peculiar terminology involving the 
symbolism of fire appears to allude to the concepts found in the aforemen- 
tioned Hekhalot liturgical accounts where the imagery of fire, in the form of 
the references to the deafening fire and angels «bathing» in the fire, plays an 
important role. The shorter recension also stresses the importance of Enoch’s 
leading role, specifically underscoring that the angels needed «the earnest- 
ness» of his recommendation.®© 

The reference of 2 Enoch 18 to the later Youth-Metatron office as the 
heavenly choirmaster does not appear to be happenstance, since the Slavonic 
apocalypse alludes to some additional features that recall the later Merkabah 
liturgical developments. The present study will concentrate on two of such 
characteristics that enhance Enoch’s connection with his newly acquired li- 
turgical office. Both of them are linked to Enoch-Metatron’s designations, 
namely, his titles as « Youth» and the «Servant of the Divine Presence», which 
appear here for the first time in the Enochic tradition. These titles seem to 
have direct connection to the liturgical imagery found in the Hekhalot and 
Shi‘ur Qomah materials where the offices of the Youth and Sar ha-Panim 
help unfold Metatron’s liturgical activities. Our study must now proceed to 
the investigation of these two titles in 2 Enoch’s materials. 


The Servant of God’s Face 


It has been already observed that Metatron’s sacerdotal and liturgical du- 
ties cannot be separated from his office as the Sar ha-Panim, the one who can 
approach God’s Presence without limit and hesitation. It is not surprising that 
in 2 Enoch, which attests to the origins of Enoch-Metatron’s liturgical image- 
ry, one can also find for the first time in the Enochic tradition an explicit 
reference to the patriarch’s role as the Servant of the Divine Presence. 

Hugo Odeberg may well be the first scholar to have discovered the cha- 
racteristics of «the Prince of the Presence» in the long recension of 2 Enoch. 
He successfully demonstrated in his synopsis of the parallel passages from 
2 and 3 Enoch that the phrase «stand before my face forever» found in the 





you down from this place.’ And they heeded the earnestness of my recommendation, 
and they stood in four regiments in heaven. And behold, while I was standing, they 
sounded with 4 trumpets in unison, and the Grigori began to perform the liturgy as 
with one voice. And their voices rose up in the Lord’s presence» (ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 
133). 

64 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 133. 

® Tbid. 

6° Although the imagery of angels of the Presence was widespread in the pseude- 
pigraphical writings and specifically in the early Enochic pseudepigrapha, it was never 
explicitly identified with the seventh antediluvian patriarch. / En. 40:9, however, 
mentions the four «Faces» or «Presences» of Ezek. 1:6 identifying them with the four 
principal angels: Michael, Phanuel, Raphael, and Gabriel. 
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Slavonic apocalypse does not serve there merely as a typical Hebraism, «to 
be in the presence», but establishes the angelic status of Enoch as Metatron, 
the Prince of the Presence, 073517 TW.° In 2 Enoch therefore the patriarch is 
depicted not as one of the visonaries who has only temporary access to the 
Divine Presence, but as an angelic servant permanently installed in the office 
of the Sar ha-Panim. The title itself is developed primarily in chs. 21-22, 
which are devoted to the description of the Throne of Glory. In these chap- 
ters, one can find several promises coming from the mouth of archangel Gabriel 
and the deity himself that the translated patriarch will now stand in front 
God’s face forever.® 

In terms of the theological background of the problem, the title seems to 
be connected with the image of Metatron in the Merkabah tradition,” which 
was crystallized in the classical Hekhalot literature.” According to the leg- 





67 ODEBERG, 3 Enoch... 55. 

6 Cf. 2 En. 21:3: «And the Lord send one of his glorious ones, the archangel 
Gabriel. And he said to me “Be brave, Enoch! Don’t be frightened! Stand up, and 
come with me and stand in front of the face of the Lord forever’». 2 En. 22:6: «And 
the Lord said to his servants, sounding them out: “Let Enoch join in and stand in 
front of my face forever!» 2 En. 36:3: «Because a place has been prepared for you, 
and you will be in front of my face from now and forever» (ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 
136, 138, 161). 

® ScHOLEM, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism... 67. 

7 On the debates about the various stages in the development of the Merkabah 
tradition, see ALEXANDER, The Historical Setting of the Hebrew Book of Enoch... 
173-80; D. J. HALPERIN, A New Edition of the Hekhalot Literature // JAOS 104.3 
(1984) 543-552; 1pem, The Faces of the Chariot: Early Jewish Responses to Ezekiel’s 
Vision... 359-363; HIMMELFARB, Ascent to Heaven in Jewish and Christian Apoca- 
lypses... 106-114; nem, The Experience of the Visionary and the Genre in the As- 
cension of Isaiah 6—11 and the Apocalypse of Paul // Semeia 36 (1986) 97-111; 1bEm, 
The Practice of Ascent in the Ancient Mediterranean World // Death, Ecstasy, and 
Other Worldly Journeys / Ed. J. J. CoLiins, M. FisHBANE (Albany, NY, 1995) 123-137 
(126-128); GRUENWALD, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism... 67, 98-123; Malgr, 
Vom Kultus zur Gnosis... 128-146; P. ScHAFER, Prolegomena zu einer kritischen 
Edition und Analyse der Merkava Rabba // FJB 5 (1977) 65-99; IpbEM, Die Be- 
schwéerung des sar ha-panim, Kritische Edition und Ubersetzung // FJB 6 (1978) 
107-145; ipem, Aufbau und redaktionelle Identitaét der Hekhalot Zutarti // JJS 33 
(1982) 569-582; Ibe, Tradition and Redaction in Hekhalot Literature // JS/J 14 (1983) 
172-181; tpbem, Engel und Menschen in der Hekhalot-Literatur // 1pem, Hekhalot- 
Studien (Tiibingen, 1988) (TSAJ, 19) 250-276 (258, 264-265); ib—em, The Aim and 
Purpose of Early Jewish Mysticism: Gershom Scholem Reconsidered // Ibid. 277— 
295; ipEM, The Hidden and Manifest God... 150-155; ScHoLEM, Major Trends in 
Jewish Mysticism... 43-44; M. D. Swartz, Scholastic Magic: Ritual and Revelation 
in Early Jewish Mysticism (Princeton, NJ, 1996) 29, 153-157; 170-172; 210-212; 
E. E. UrsBacu, The Traditions about Merkavah Mysticism in the Tannaitic Period // 
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end of the Hekhalot tradition, Enoch «was raised to the rank of first of the 
angels and D°J5i7 “W (literally, “Prince of the Divine Face”, or “Divine 
Presence”’)».’! 3 Enoch, as well as other texts of Hekhalot tradition, have a 
well-developed theology connected with this title. 


Youth 


It has been already shown that in the descriptions related to Metatron’s 
sacerdotal and liturgical duties he often appears under the title « Youth». Such 
persistence of the Hekhalot writers who repeatedly connect this designation 
with Metatron’s priestly and liturgical service may be explained by one of the 
possible meanings of the Hebrew term 13, which also can be translated as 
«servant». It should be stressed that the sobriquet « Youth» is never applied to 
designate the seventh patriarch in J Enoch, Jubilees, Genesis Apocryphon, 
and the Book of Giants. Yet, it is significant that in some manuscripts of 
Slavonic Enoch for the first time in the Enochic tradition the seventh antedi- 
luvian patriarch becomes associated with this prominent Metatron’s title.” 
Despite the fact that this designation occurs only in several Slavonic manu- 
scripts, the author of the recent English translation, Francis Andersen, con- 
sidered this reading as the original.” He was also the first scholar to propose 
that Enoch’s designation as «Youth» in 2 Enoch recalls the identical title of 
Metatron attested in 3 Enoch and other Hekhalot writings.” In his commen- 
tary to the English translation of 2 Enoch in OTP, Andersen wrote: 


The remarkable reading yunoSe [youth], clearly legible in A, supports the 
evidence of V, which has this variant four times (not here), and of other 
MSS, that there was a tradition in which Enoch was addressed in this way. 
The similarity to the vocative enose [Enoch] might explain the variant as 
purely scribal slip. But it is surprising that it is only in address, never in 
description, that the term is used. The variant jenokhu is rare. There is no 
phonetic reason why the first vowel should change to ju; junokhu is never 
found. But it cannot be a coincidence that this title is identical with that of 
Enoch (= Metatron) in 3 Enoch.”? 





Studies in Mysticism and Religion Presented to Gershom G. Scholem on His Seven- 
tieth Birthday by Pupils, Colleagues and Friends / Ed. E. E. Ursacu, R. J. Zw WErR- 
BLowsky, Ch. WirszusskI (Jerusalem, 1967) 1-28 (Hebrew). 

7! SCHOLEM, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism... 67. 

© Slav. tonouie. 

® Professor Francis Andersen reassured me in a private communication about the 
originality of this reading, referring to it as «powerful evidence». 

™ See, for example, §§ 384, 385, 390, 396 in SCHAFER, Synopse... 162-163, 164— 
165, 166-167. 

7 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 118-119. 
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The employment of the designation «Youth» in the Slavonic apocalypse 
cannot be separated from its future usage in the later Merkabah materials, 
since the context of the usage of the sobriquet is very similar in both tradi- 
tions. Thus, according to the Merkabah tradition, God likes to address Enoch- 
Metatron as «Youth». In 3 Enoch 3, when R. Ishmael asks Metatron, «What 
is your name?» Metatron answers, «I have seventy names, corresponding to 
the seventy nations of the world ... however, my King calls me “Youth’’».”° 
The designation of the translated patriarch as « Youth» seems to signify here a 
special relationship between the deity and Metatron. One can see the beginn- 
ing of this tradition already in 2 Enoch where in ch. 24 of the shorter recen- 
sion the following tradition can be found: 


And the Lord called me (Enoch) and he placed me to himself closer than 
Gabriel. And I did obeisance to the Lord. And the Lord spoke to me «What- 
ever you see, Youth, things standing still and moving about were brought 
to perfection by me and not even to angels have I explained my secrets...as 
I am making them known to you today...»”” 


It is significant that the title «Youth» here is tied to the motif of Enoch’s 
superiority over angels and his leading role in the celestial community which 
will play later a prominent role in the Merkabah liturgical accounts. It is pos- 
sible that the title «Youth» also signifies here Enoch’s role as a very special 
servant of the deity who has immediate access to God’s Presence which is 
even closer than that of the archangels. In this context it is not surprising that 
in the shorter recension of 2 En. 24.1—2 the patriarch is depicted as the one 
who has the seat left”® of the Lord, «closer than Gabriel», that is, next to God. 

Finally, we must note that several important readings of «Youth» in the 
materials associated with Slavonic Enoch can be found in the Vienna Co- 
dex.” In this manuscript Enoch is addressed by the Lord as «Youth»*° in the 





76 ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 257. 

7 Coxonos, Matepuabl U 3aMeTKM 10 CTapHHHOM CylaBAHCKOM IMTepatype... 
90-91. ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 119. 

8 The assigning of the left side to the vice-regent might be seen as puzzling. 
Martin Hengel, however, rightly observes that this situation can be explained as the 
correction of the Christian scribe(s), who «reserved this place for Christ» (M. HEN- 
GEL, Studies in Early Christology (Edinburg, 1995) 193). Hengel points to a similar 
situation in the Ascension of Isaiah where the angel of the holy spirit is placed at the 
left hand of God. 

™ T want to express my deep gratitude to Professor Francis Andersen who gener- 
ously shared with me the microfilms and photographs of MSS V, R, and J. 

*° Unfortunately, Friedrich Repp’s research on the Vienna Codex failed to discern 
the proper meaning of «Youth» in this important manuscript. See F. Repp, Textkri- 
tische Untersuchungen zum Henoch-Apokryph des co. slav. 125 der Osterreichischen 
Nationalbibliothek // Wiener slavistische Jahrbuch 10 (1963) 58-68 (65). 
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context of angelic veneration. The passage from 2 Enoch 22 of the Vienna 
Codex reads: 


And the Lord with his own mouth called me [Enoch] and said: Be brave, 
Youth!*! Do not be frightened! Stand up in front of my face forever. And 
Michael, the Lord’s archistratig, brought me in the front of the Lord’s 
face. And the Lord tempted his servants and said to them: «Let Enoch 
come up and stand in the front of my face forever». And the glorious ones 
bowed down and said: «Let him come up!» 


This veneration of the Youth by the heavenly hosts in the context of God’s 
speech recalls the liturgical accounts found in Synopse 390 and Sefer 
Hagqqomah where the angelic hosts prostrate themselves before the Youth in 
the Presence of the deity allowing the exalted angel to insert the fire of deaf- 
ness into their ears. It is not coincidental that scholars previously pointed to 
the liturgical coloring of this scene from 2 Enoch 22 where the patriarch 
changes his earthly garments for the luminous attire which now closely re- 
sembles the priestly vesture.® 


Conclusion 


The liturgical tradition found in 2 Enoch can be viewed as a bridge that 
connects the early traditions about the sacerdotal duties of the patriarch found 
in / Enoch and Jubilees with the later Hekhalot and Shi‘ur Qomah lore where 
references to the translated hero’s priestly role are juxtaposed with his liturgi- 
cal performances. Scholars have previously noted that Enoch’s figure por- 
trayed in the various sections of 2 Enoch appears to be more complex than in 
the early Enochic tractates of 7 Enoch.™ For the first time, the Enochic tradi- 
tion seeks to depict Enoch, not simply as a human taken to heaven and trans- 
formed into an angel, but as a celestial being exalted above the angelic world. 
In this attempt, one may find the origins of another image of Enoch, very 
different from the early Enochic literature, which was developed much later 
in Merkabah mysticism — the concept of the supreme angel Metatron, the 
«Prince of the Presence».® The attestation of the seventh antediluvian patri- 
arch as the celestial liturgical director in 2 Enoch gives additional weight to 
this hypothesis about the transitional nature of the Slavonic account which 





81 Slav. 1onoule. 

MS V (VL 125) [Nr. 3], fol. 317. 

83 HIMMELFARB, Ascent to Heaven in Jewish and Christian Apocalypses... 40. 

84 ALEXANDER, From Son of Adam to a Second God... 102-104; OpEBERG, 
3 Enoch... 52-63. 

8° P. Alexander observes that «the transformation of Enoch in 2 Enoch 22 pro- 
vides the closest approximation, outside Merkabah literature, to Enoch’s transforma- 
tion in 3 Enoch 3-13» (ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 248). 
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guides the old pseudepigraphical traditions into the new mystical dimension. 
In this respect the tradition found in 2 Enoch 18 might represent an important 
step towards defining and shaping Enoch-Metatron’s liturgical office in its 
transition to his new role as the celestial choirmaster.®® It is also significant 
that the beginning of Enoch’s liturgical functions in 2 Enoch is conflated 
there with the development of his new titles-offices as the Youth and the 
Servant of the Divine Presence which will later play a prominent role in the 
Merkabah passages pertaining to Metatron’s liturgical actions. 


ABSTRACT 


Enoch-Metatron’s liturgical office plays a prominent role in the Merkabah 
lore, yet this tradition appears to be absent in early Enochic texts, including the 
compositions collected in J Enoch, Jubilees, Genesis Apocryphon and the Book 
of Giants. Despite this apparent absence, this study argues that the roots of En- 
och-Metatron’s liturgical imagery can be traced to the Second Temple Enochic 
lore, namely, to 2 Enoch, the Jewish apocalypse, apparently written in the first 
century CE. Some traditions found in this text appear to serve as the initial back- 
ground for the developments of the future liturgical role of Enoch-Metatron as the 
celestial choirmaster. Scholars have previously noted that Enoch’s figure por- 
trayed in the various sections of 2 Enoch appears to be more complex than in the 
early Enochic tractates of 7 Enoch. For the first time, the Enochic tradition seeks 
to depict Enoch, not simply as a human taken to heaven and transformed into an 
angel, but as a celestial being exalted above the angelic world. In this attempt, one 
may find the origins of another image of Enoch, very different from the early 
Enochic literature, which was developed much later in Merkabah mysticism — 
the concept of the supreme angel Metatron, the «Prince of the Presence». The 
attestation of the seventh antediluvian patriarch as the celestial liturgical director 
in 2 Enoch gives additional weight to this hypothesis about the transitionary na- 
ture of the Slavonic account which guides the old pseudepigraphical traditions 
into the new mystical dimension. In this respect the tradition found in 2 Enoch 
represents an important step towards defining and shaping Enoch-Metatron’s li- 
turgical office in its transition to his new role as the celestial choirmaster. It is also 
significant that the beginning of Enoch’s liturgical functions in 2 Enoch is conflat- 
ed there with the development of his new titles-offices as the Youth and the Serv- 
ant of the Divine Presence which will later play a prominent role in the Merkabah 
passages pertaining to Metatron’s liturgical actions. 





86 Tt is intriguing that a similar or maybe even competing development can be 
detected in the early lore about Yahoel. Thus, Apoc. Abr. 10:9 depicts Yahoel as the 
one who is responsible for teaching «those who carry the song through the medium 
of man’s night of the seventh hour» (R. RUBINKIEWICz, Apocalypse of Abraham // 
OTP. Vol. 1. 694). In ch. 12 of the same text Abraham addresses to Yahoel as «Singer 
of the Eternal One». 
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THE FACE AS THE HEAVENLY COUNTERPART 
OF THE VISIONARY 
IN THE SLAVONIC LADDER OF JACOB 


Introduction 


The book of Genesis portrays Jacob as someone who not only saw God 
but also wrestled with Him. Jacob’s visionary experiences begin in Genesis 
28 where he sees in a dream the ladder on which the angels of God are as- 
cending and descending. Above the ladder Jacob beholds the Lord. The dis- 
tinct feature of the Bethel account is the paucity of theophanic imagery. De- 
spite the fact that the vision is linked with the celestial realm («ladder’s top 
reaching to heaven»), which is labeled in the story as «the awesome place», 
«the house of God», and «the gate of heaven», the narrative does not offer 
any descriptions of God’s celestial court or his appearance. Instead we have 
the audible revelation of God, his lengthy address to Jacob with promises and 
blessings. 

God appears again to Jacob in Genesis 32. While the narrative stresses the 
importance of the vision of God (the account claims that Jacob «saw God 
face to face» and even called the place of wrestling Peniel/Penuel — «The 
Face of God»), it focuses its description on Jacob’s wrestling with God rather 
than his seeing of God. 

The reference to the motif of God’s Face (which plays an important role 
in a number of biblical theophanic accounts)! and to Jacob’s seeing of God 
«face to face» could however indicate that the authors or editors of Jacob’s 
account might be cognizant of the broader anthropomorphic theophanic de- 
bates in which the motif of God’s Face” played an important role. In order to 





' See, e.g., Exod. 33:18-23; Ps. 17:15. 

2 On the Face of God, see S. BALENTINE, The Hidden God: The Hiding Face of 
God in the Old Testament (Oxford, 1983) 49-65; A. DE Conickx, Heavenly Temple 
Traditions and Valentinian Worship: A Case for First Century Christology in the Second 
Century // The Jewish Roots of Christological Monotheism / Ed. C. C. Newman, 
J. R. Davita, G. S. Lewis (Leiden, 1999) (JSJ, 63) 325-330; W. Eicuropt, Theology 
of the Old Testament. 2 vols (Philadelphia, 1967) Vol. 2. 35-39; M. FisHBANE, Form 
and Reformulation of the Biblical Priestly Blessing // JAOS 103 (1983) 115-121; 
S. Otyan, A Thousand Thousands Served Him: Exegesis and the Naming of Angels 
in Ancient Judaism (Tiibingen, 1993) (TSAJ, 36) 105-109; J. REINDL, Das Angesicht 
Gottes im Sprachgebrauch des Alten Testaments (Leipzig, 1970) (ETS, 25) 236-237; 
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clarify these theophanic developments, which can shed further light on the 
background of Jacob’s biblical story, the current research must turn to other 
materials associated with Jacob’s traditions where his visionary accounts have 
a more elaborated form. Such materials include the Ladder of Jacob,’ a Jew- 
ish pseudepigraphon, which has survived in its Slavonic translation. 


The Slavonic Account of Jacob’s Vision 


The materials known under the title the Ladder of Jacob, have been pre- 
served solely in Slavonic as a part of the so-called Toaxoeaa Ilanea* (the 
Explanatory Palaia) where the editors of its various versions reworked* and 





M. Smitu, «Seeing God» in the Psalms: The Background to the Beatific Vision in the 
Hebrew Bible // CBQ 50 (1988) 171-183. 

* On the Ladder of Jacob, see H. F. Sparks (ed.), The Apocryphal Old Testament 
(Oxford, 1984) 453-463; N. Bonwetscu, Die Apokryphe «Leiter Jakobs» // Géttin- 
ger Nachrichten, philol.-histor. Klasse (1900) 76-87; E. BRatKe, Das sogenannte 
Religionsgespriach am Hof der Sasaniden (Leipzig, 1899) (TU, 4.3) 101-106; H. Dpan- 
ko, Anloxpidu 1 tereHyqu 3 ykpaiHcbkux pyKonucis (Monumenta Linguae Necnon 
Litterarum Ukraino-Russicarum [Ruthenicarum]) 5 Tr. (JIbBos, 1896-1910) T. 1. 108— 
120; A. W. Auumupckuit, budmiorpabuyeckuli 0O30pb alloKpHoOBb Bb 1O*KHOCIABAH- 
cKO 4 pyccKoi mucbMeHHocTH (CrucKkH IlamaTuukos). Baim. 1. AnoKpudppl BeTXo- 
3aBeTHble (Ilerporpag, 1921) 38-39; M. R. James, Ladder of Jacob // ipeM, The Lost 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament (London, 1920) (TED, 14) 96-103; J. KuGeL, The 
Ladder of Jacob // HTR 88 (1995) 209-227; H. M. Broppix, J[pesuoctu. Tpyzp1 
CnapaHcKoli Komuccun Mockoscxoro apxeoormyeckoro oOulectBa, 2 (1902) IIpoto- 
kon 1; I. Kyueres-be3ssoroyKxo, TamatHuku crapHuHoli pyccKoli stTepatypsi. 4 TT. 
(Canxt-Ilerep6ypr, 1865) T. 3. 27-32; Hanes TtomkoBaa 10 ciHCKy, CeuIaHHOMy B 
r. Konomue B 1406 r. / Tpya yaennxos H. C. Taxonpasoga (Mocxsza, 1892) 153-166; 
VW. A. Mopovpbes, Anoxpudvyeckve Cka3aHH O BETXO3ABETHBIX JIMWaX HW COOBITHAX 
110 pyKoMucaM comoOBelKoH OudmHoTeKH // COOpHHK OTA. pycckKoro A3bIKa H COBEC- 
HoctH 17.1 (Cauxt-[erep6ypr, 1877) 138-149; M. A. Canmuna, JlectBuua Vaxora // 
CroBapb KHWKHMKOB HM KHWKHOCTH J[pesueti Pycu (XI — nepspaa nomoBuHa XIV B.) / 
Tlog peg. J. C. JIuxauesa (JIenuurpay, 1987) 230-231; I. Caatcxui, Jlecruuya 
Vakogpa wu cou HasBy (Cauxt-Iletepoypr, 1911) 31-32; H. C. Tuxoupasos, 
TlaMaTHuku OTpeyeHHo pyccKoli suTepatyppl. 2 Tr. (Cauxr-Ierep6ypr, 1863) T. 1. 
91-95; Tonkopas nantes 1477 roya (Cauxt-[erep6ypr, 1892) (OOmectBo mr0OuTeNeli 
WpeBHepycckol mucbMenHocTH, 93) 100a—107b. 

“On Toaxoeaa Tanea, see B. AnPuAHOBA, K sutepatypHoit ucTopuu TomKoBoit 
Ilaneu (Kuers, 1910); B. M. Ucreun, Pegaxuuu Tonkosoii Maneu // MOPAC 10/4 
(1905) 150-151; Ilanes tomkogpaa 110 criucky, cyesaHHomy Br. Konomue...; [lopoupPbes, 
Anoxpuduyeckne cka3anua... 11-12; Tomkopaa names 1477 roga...; O. B. Taoporos, 
lanes Tomkogas // Cnopapb KHWKHMKOB HU KHWKHOCTH J[peBHelt Pycu... 285—288; 
B. M. Ycuenckui, Tomkosaa Hanes (Ka3aup, 1876). 

° Lunt observes that the seventh chapter of the Ladder is a later Christian addition 
juxtaposed to the story by a Slavic (possibly, Russian) editor of Palaia; see H. G. Lunt, 
Ladder of Jacob // OTP. Vol. 2. 401-411 (404-405). 
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rearranged them. Despite its long life inside the compendium of heterogene- 
ous materials and its long history of transmission in Greek and Slavonic mi- 
lieux, the pseudepigraphon seems to have preserved several early traditions 
that can safely be placed within the Jewish environment of the first century 
CE. Scholars propose that the Slavonic Ladder of Jacob is most likely de- 
rived from its Greek variant, which in turn appears to have been translated 
from Hebrew or Aramaic.° The content of the work is connected with Jacob’s 
dream about the ladder and the interpretation of the vision. In Horace Lunt’s 
translation, the text is divided into seven chapters.’ The first chapter depicts 
Jacob’s dream in which he sees the ladder and receives God’s audible revela- 
tion about the promised land and blessings upon his descendants. In the se- 
cond chapter, a reader encounters Jacob’s lengthy prayer to God in which he 
uncovers additional details of his dream and asks God to help him interpret 
the dream. In chapter 3, God sends to Jacob the angel Sariel as an interpreter. 
In chapter 4, Sariel informs Jacob that his name has been changed to Israel. 
Perceptive readers may thus notice that despite the title of pseudepigraphon, 
its text is not only confined to the ladder account but also accommodates 
features of Jacob’s other visions, namely, the substitution of his name during 
the wrestling account. The last three chapters of the Ladder recount Sariel’s 
eschatological interpretations of Jacob’s dream in which he reveals to the 
visionary the details of future human history. 


The Face as God’s Kavod 


The imagery of the divine/angelic faces plays a prominent role in the first 
chapter of Ladder. The text describes Jacob’s dream in which he sees a twelve 
step ladder, fixed on the earth, whose top reaches to heaven with the angels 
ascending and descending on it. This familiar biblical motif then is elaborat- 
ed further and adds some new features.* The story relates that on the ladder 





© KuGEL, The Ladder of Jacob... 209. 

Tn this paper I have used H. Lunt’s English translation of Ladder and follow his 
division of chapters and verses; see Lunt, Ladder of Jacob... 401-411. The Slavonic 
citations are drawn from the following publications of the manuscripts: Recension 
A—MS S (Sinodal’naja Palaia. Sin. 210) published in Tomkogaa lanes 1477 roa... 
100a—107b; MS R (Rumjancevskaja Palaia. Rum. 455) published in KyuiesEeB-beE3- 
BOPOKO, IlaMaTHHKH CTapHHHOH pyccKoli utTepatyppl... T. 2.27-32; MS F (Krehiv- 
skaja Palaia) published in Branko, Anoxpidu i merengu... T. 1. 108-120; Recension 
B— MS K (Kolomenskaja Palaia. Tr.-Serg. 38) published in Tuxoupasos, NamaTHuku 
oTpeyeHHOol pyccxol utepatyppl... T. 1. 91-95 and in Ianea Tomkopas Mo chucky, 
caemaHHomy B r. Konomue... 153-166; MS P (Soloveckaja Palaia. Sol. 653) pub- 
lished in Ilopoupbes, AnoKpud@uyeckne cKa3aHua... 138-149. 

8 Ladder of Jacob 1.3-10 reads: «And behold, a ladder was fixed on the earth, 
whose top reaches to heaven. And the top of the ladder was the face as of a man, 
carved out of fire. There were twelve steps leading to the top of the ladder, and on 
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Jacob sees twenty-two human faces with their chests, two of them on each 
step of the ladder. On the top of the ladder, he also beholds another human 
face «carved out of fire»? with its shoulders and arms. In comparison with 
the previous «faces», this fiery «higher» face looks «exceedingly terrifying». 
The text portrays God standing above this «highest» face and calling Jacob 
by his name. The depiction leaves the impression that God’s voice"? is hid- 
den behind this fiery terrifying «face» as a distinct divine manifestation, be- 
hind which God conveys to Jacob his audible revelation about the Promised 
Land and the blessings upon Jacob’s descendants. 

This description of the celestial «Face» as the fiery anthropomorphic 
extent,!! which serves as the embodiment of the deity leads us to another 
Slavonic text in which the theme of the fiery Face looms large. This text is 
2 (Slavonic) Enoch, a Jewish apocalypse, the hypothetical date of which 
(c. first century CE) is in close proximity to the date of Ladder. 2 Enoch 
22" contains a theophanic depiction of the Face of the Lord, which emits 
light and fire. The important detail that connects this passage with Ladder 
is that the Face in 2 Enoch is similarly defined as «fiery»'? and «terrify- 





each step to the top there were two human faces, on the right and on the left, twenty- 
four faces (or busts) including their chests. And the face in the middle was higher than 
all that I saw, the one of fire, including the shoulders and arms, exceedingly terrifying, 
more than those twenty-four faces. And while I was still looking at it, behold, angels of 
God ascended and descended on it. And God was standing above its highest face, and 
he called to me from there, saying, “Jacob, Jacob!” And I said, “Here I am, Lord!” And 
he said to me, “The land on which you are sleeping, to you will I give it, and to your 
seed after you. And I will multiply your seed...”». Lunt, Ladder of Jacob... 407. 

° Ibid. 406. 

© James Charlesworth notes that in the Ladder, as «in some of other pseude- 
pigrapha, the voice has ceased to be something heard and has become a hypostatic 
creature». See Charlesworth’s comment in Lunt, Ladder of Jacob... 406. 

" Tuse the term «extent» since the Ladder specifically mentions shoulders and 
arms in its description of the Face. 

2 En. 22.1-4 (the longer recension): «I saw the view of the face of the Lord, like 
iron made burning hot in a fire and brought out, and it emits sparks and is incandes- 
cent. Thus even I saw the face of the Lord. But the face of the Lord is not to be talked 
about, it is so very marvelous and supremely awesome and supremely frightening. 
And who am I to give an account of the incomprehensible being of the Lord, and of his 
face, so extremely strange and indescribable? And how many are his commands, and 
his multiple voice, and the Lord’s throne, supremely great and not made by hands, and 
the choir stalls all around him, the cherubim and the seraphim armies, and their never- 
silent singing. Who can give an account of his beautiful appearance, never changing 
and indescribable, and his great glory? And I fell down flat and did obeisance to the 
Lord». F. ANDERSEN, 2 (Slavonic Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 136. 

‘SF, Andersen in his commentary on 2 En. 22 notes the similarities between the fiery 
face in 2 Enoch and the face of fire in Ladder. Cf. ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 137, n. 22d. 
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ing».'* Another parallel is that in both 2 Enoch and Ladder the Face is 
understood as the luminous representation of the deity, behind which He 
can convey His audible revelation to visionaries. 

It is noteworthy that the incandescent Face in 2 Enoch, as well as in Lad- 
der, is depicted not as a part of an angelic or divine «body» but rather as the 
fiery «forefront» of the whole anthropomorphic extent.'® 

It has been previously noted!’ that this fiery extent, labeled in some bibli- 
cal and intertestamental texts as the «Face», is related to the glorious celestial 
entity known in theophanic traditions as God’s Kavod.'® In these traditions, 
the Face often serves to designate the radiant facade of the divine Kavod." 
This tendency to equate the Face with the Kavod can be found already in 
some biblical accounts, including Exod. 33:18—23, where in response to 
Moses’ plea to God to show him his glory, God answers that it is impossible 
for a human being to see God’s face.” 





' Both Slavonic pseudepigraphons in their description of the Face share the sim- 
ilar Slavonic terminology, words like face (anye); fiery (orNeNa, H3b orNna); terrify- 
ing (erpauino). Cf. DpanKo, Anoxpidu i serena... T. 1. 109; KymeeB-BE3bOPOJKO, 
TlaMaTHUKM CTapHHHol pyccKoli mutepatypsr... T. 3. 27; [oronpbes, AnoKpuduye- 
ckue cka3aHHa... 138; TuxouPasos, [lamaTHuku OTpeyeHHoli pyccKoli JIMTepatypbl... 
T. 1. 91; Tomkopas nanea 1477 roga... 100b; A. VAILLANT, Le Livre des secrets 
d’Hénoch: Texte slave et traduction francaise (Paris, 1976 [1952]) (Textes publiés 
par l'Institut d’ études slaves, 4) 24 and 38. 

' See A. DE Conick, Seek to See Him: Ascent and Vision Mysticism in the Gos- 
pel of Thomas (Leiden, 1996) (SVC, 33) 104-105. 

'6 Tt is notable that although the Ladder uses the Slavonic term lice («face») in its 
depiction of the «Face», the text mentions that the face Jacob sees has also shoulders 
and arms. 

'T A. ORLOV, Ex 33 on God’s Face: A Lesson from the Enochic Tradition // Soci- 
ety of Biblical Literature 2000 Seminar Papers (Atlanta, 2000) (SBLSP, 39) 130- 
147. 

'8 The early traces of this tendency to identify Kavod with the Face within Eno- 
chic tradition can be seen already in the Book of the Watchers 14 where the enthroned 
Glory is labeled the Face. Cf. J] En. 14:21: «And no angel could enter, and at the 
appearance of the face (gass) of him who is honored and praised no (creature of) 
flesh could look» (M. A. Kniss, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch: A New Edition in the 
Light of the Aramaic Dead Sea Fragments. 2 vols (Oxford, 1978) Vol. 2. 99). 

' Tt is noteworthy, that already in the classic Ezekilean description of God’s Glo- 
ry in Ezek. 1:27, Kavod is described similarly to the description of the Face in Lad- 
der, namely, as the fiery bust: «I saw that from what appeared to be his waist up he 
looked like glowing metal, as it full of fire, and that from there down he looked like 
fire; and brilliant light surrounded him». 

*° See Exod. 33:18-23: «Then Moses said, “Now show me your glory (7 723)”. 
And the Lord said, “I will cause all my goodness to pass in front of you, and I will 
proclaim my name, the Lord, in your presence... but”, he said, “you cannot see my 
face ("]5), for no one may see me and live”». 
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The second chapter of the Ladder, in which the visionary asks God to 
interpret the dream, provides several additional important details about the 
dream that explicitly identify the fiery Face with God’s Kavod. 

In the second chapter of the Slavonic text, Jacob offers a prayer in which 
he discloses further details of his vision of the Face. Ladder 2:7-19 reads: 


Lord God of Adam your creature and Lord God of Abraham and Isaac my 
fathers and of all who have walked before you in justice! You who sit 
firmly on the cherubim and the fiery throne of glory... and the many-eyed 
(ones) just I saw in my dream, holding the four-faced cherubim, bearing 
also the many-eyed seraphim, carrying the whole world under your arm, 
yet not being borne by anyone; you who have made the skies firm for the 
glory of your name, stretching out on two heavenly clouds the heaven which 
gleams under you, that beneath it you may cause the sun to course and 
conceal it during the night so that it might not seem a god; (you) who made 
on them a way for the moon and the stars; and you make the moon wax and 
wane, and destine the stars to pass on so that they too might not seem gods. 
Before the face of your glory the six-winged seraphim are afraid, and they 
cover their feet and faces with their wings, while flying with their other 
(wings), and they sing unceasingly a hymn: ...whom I now in sanctifying 
anew (song)... Twelve-topped, twelve-faced, many-named, fiery one! Light- 
ning-eyed holy one! Holy, Holy, Holy, Yao, Yaova, Yaoil, Yao, Kados, 
Chavod, Savaoth...”! 


Several details are important in this description. Jacob’s prayer reveals 
that his dream about the Face might represent the vision of the Throne of 
God’s Glory. A number of points need to be noted to support this conclusion: 


a. The prayer refers to «his many-eyed ones»,” alluding to D"J5 N77, the 
Wheels, the special class of the Angels of the Throne who are described 
in Ezek. 1:18 as the angelic beings «full of eyes». 


b. The text describes the deity as seated on the fiery Throne of Glory. 
c. The vision contains references to the angelic liturgy and the Trisagion. 


d. The text refers to the fear of the angelic hosts, who stand in the front of 
the terrifying fiery «Face» and try to protect themselves with their wings 
(«before the face of your glory the six-winged seraphim are afraid, and 
they cover their feet and faces with their wings»). The motif of protection 
against the harmful brilliance of God’s Throne is typical to theophanic 
descriptions of Kavod from the earliest accounts found in Isa. 6:1—4 to the 
latest accounts found in 3 Enoch, which relate that «...in “Arabot there are 
660 thousands of myriads of glorious angels, hewn out of flaming fire, 
standing opposite the throne of glory. The glorious King covers his face, 





2! Lunt, Ladder of Jacob... 408. 
22 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 137. 
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otherwise the heaven of ‘Arabot would burst open in the middle, because 
of the glorious brilliance».” 


e. The passage also contains a specific terminology associated with the 
Throne imagery. It has been mentioned earlier that the Slavonic text of the 
Ladder is possibly based on the Semitic original. Ladder of Jacob 2.18 
contains a non-Slavonic word Chavod™ which the translator (H. Lunt) 
defines as the transliterated Hebrew term Kavod.* 


f. Finally, the passage explicitly identifies the fiery Face with God’s glory. 
Ladder of Jacob 2:15 says that «before the face of your glory the six- 
winged seraphim are afraid...». Thus the fiery face in Ladder 1:6 is not 
just any face but the Face of God. 


The apparent similarities between two Slavonic accounts indicate that 
Ladder, as well as 2 Enoch, seem to represent a single tradition in which the 
fiery Face is associated with Kavod. 

Additional evidence to support the view that the fiery Face on the ladder 
in Ladder represents God’s Kavod can be found in the targumic accounts of 
Jacob’s story. Targum Pseudo-Jonathan and Targum Ongelos give numerous 
references to the Glory of the Lord in their description of Jacob’s vision of 
the ladder. 

Targum Pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. 28:13—17 reads: 


And, behold, the Glory of the Lord (17 8$"7>") stood beside him and said 
to him, «I am the Lord, the God of your father Abraham and the God of 
Isaac. The land on which you are lying I will give to you and to your 
children» ... And Jacob awoke from his sleep and said, «In truth the Glory 
of the Shekinah (811)"3W 71>") of the Lord dwells in this place, and I did 
not know it». He was afraid and said, «How awesome and glorious is this 
place! This is not a profane place, but a sanctuary to the name of the Lord; 
and this is (a place) suitable for prayer, corresponding to the gate of heav- 
en, founded beneath the Throne of Glory (87>" "O115)».” 


Targum Ongelos*’ to Gen. 28:13-16 also reflects the same tradition, which 
depicts Jacob’s encounter as the vision of the Divine Glory. In both targumic 





3 P. ALEXANDER, 3 (Hebrew Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 223-315 (305). 

4 MS S — Chavod; MS R — Chavod; MS F — Chsavod. See Tomkosas names 
1477 roga... 101b; KyweeB-be3b0Po0gko, lamaTHuku crapHHHoli pyccKoll uTepaty- 
pp... T. 1. 110. 

25 See Lunt, Ladder of Jacob... 408, n. 2.i. 

6 Targum Pseudo-Jonathan: Genesis / Trans. M. MAHER (Collegeville, MN, 1992) 
(AB, 1B) 99-100; Biblia Polyglotta Matritensia. [V. Targum Palaestinense in Penta- 
teuchum. 5 vols / Ed. A. Dizz MAcuo (Matriti, 1977) Vol. 1. 195-197. 

°7 «...and here, The Glory of the Lord ("""7 s71p") was standing over him, and He 
said, “I am the Lord, the God of your Father Abraham and the God of Isaac: the land 
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accounts, the Glory of the Lord seems topologically located in the place which 
in Ladder is occupied by the Face. 


The Face as Jacob’s Heavenly Counterpart 


Scholars have previously noted that in Ladder the fiery Face not only 
embodies God’s Glory but also seems to represent the heavenly counterpart 
of Jacob.* They observe that the bust of fire, labeled in Ladder as the Face, 
can be associated with the heavenly «image» of Jacob engraved on the Throne 
of Glory.” The traditions about the heavenly «image» of Jacob are present in 
several targumic™ texts,*! including Zargum Pseudo-Jonathan, Targum Neo- 
fiti,’ and the Fragmentary Targum.* 





on which you sleep I will give to you and to your offspring...”. The Jacob awoke from 
his sleep and said, “Truly the Glory of the Lord (""7 8") dwells in this place, and 
I did not know it’’» (The Targum Ongelos to Genesis / Trans. B. GRossFELD (Wilming- 
ton, DE, 1988) (Aramaic Bible, 6) 104; M. ABERBACH, B. GRossFELD [eds.], Targum 
Onkelos to Genesis: A Critical Analysis Together with an English Translation of the 
Text (New York, 1982) 171). 

°8 J. Fossum, The Image of the Invisible God (Freiburg—Go6ttingen, 1995) (NTOA, 
30) 135-151 (143). 

»° «...[in the Ladder] in the fiery bust of the terrifying man we are probably 
correct to see the heavenly ‘image’ of Jacob» (Fossum, The Image of the Invisible 
God... 143, n. 30). 

°° The same tradition can be found in rabbinic texts. Gen. R. 68:12 reads: «...thus 
it says, Israel in whom I will be glorified (Isa. xlix, 3); it is thou, [said the angels, ] 
whose features are engraved on high; they ascended on high and saw his features and 
they descended below and found him sleeping». (Midrash Rabbah. 10 vols. (London, 
1961) Vol. 2. 626). On Jacob’s image on the Throne of Glory, see also Gen. R. 78:3; 
82:2; Num. R. 4:1; b. Hul. 91b; PRE. 35. 

3! On the traditions about Jacob’s image engraved on the Throne see E. R. WoLF- 
son, Along the Path: Studies in Kabbalistic Myth, Symbolism, and Hermeneutics 
(Albany, NY, 1995) 1-62, 111-186. 

32 «And he dreamed, and behold, a ladder was fixed on the earth and its head 
reached to the height of the heavens; and behold, the angels that had accompanied 
him from the house of his father ascended to bear good tidings to the angels on high, 
saying: «Come and see the pious man whose image is engraved in the throne of 
Glory, whom you desired to see». And behold, the angels from before the Lord ascend- 
ed and descended and observed him» (Targum Neofiti 1: Genesis / Trans. M. McNa- 
MARA (Collegeville, MN, 1992) (Aramaic Bible, 1A) 140). 

33 «...And he dreamt that there was a ladder set on the ground, whose top reached 
towards the heavens; and behold the angels that had accompanied him from his fa- 
ther’s house ascended to announce to the angels of the heights: “Come and see the 
pious man, whose image is fixed to the throne of glory...”». (M. L. Kein, The Frag- 
ment-Targums of the Pentateuch According to Their Extant Sources. 2 vols. (Rome, 
1980) (AB, 76) Vol. 1.57; Vol. 2. 20). 
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In Zarg. Ps.-J. to Gen 28.12 the following description can be found: 


He [Jacob] had a dream, and behold, a ladder was fixed in the earth with its 
top reaching toward the heavens ... and on that day they (angels) ascended 
to the heavens on high, and said, Come and see Jacob the pious, whose 
image is fixed (engraved) in the Throne of Glory (7 a PIA ST 
ST" "07133 $Y"3)p), and whom you have desired to see.* 


A distinctive feature of this description is that the heavenly counterpart of 
Jacob, his «image», is engraved on a very special celestial entity, on the Throne 
of Glory. Engraving on the Throne might indicate an association with the 
Kavod since the Throne is the central part of the Kavod imagery — the seat 
of the anthropomorphic Glory of the Lord. The image engraved on the Throne 
might be an allusion to the face,* the fiery face, since it is engraved on the 
fiery and glorious Throne of the Glory. 

Besides the tradition of «engraving» on the Throne, some Jewish materi- 
als point to an even more radical identification of Jacob’s image with Kavod. 
Jarl Fossum’s research** demonstrates that in some traditions about Jacob’s 
image, his «image» or «likeness» is depicted not simply as engraved on the 
heavenly Throne, but as seated upon the Throne of Glory.*” Fossum argues 
that this second tradition is original. Christopher Rowland proposed that 
Jacob’s image is «identical with the form of God on the throne of glory (Ezek. 
1:26f.)».°* J. Fossum offers additional support for this idea by pointing out 
that the Hebrew forms of the Greek loan word ¢ikcov, used in the Targums 
and Gen. R. 68.12, are synonymous with D OM and M97.” He further sug- 
gests that «]7J1>"8 or $1177 can thus be seen to denote a bodily form, even 
that of God, that is the Divine Glory».” 

The hypothesis about the identification of Jacob’s image and the Divine 
Glory returns us again to the imagery of God’s Kavod with which, as has 
been shown earlier, the Face in Ladder and 2 Enoch is closely associated. 





** Targum Pseudo-Jonathan: Genesis... 99-100; Biblia Polyglotta Matritensia. 
IV. Targum Palaestinense in Pentateuchum... Vol. 1. 195. 

35 Hekhalot Rabbati (Synopse § 164) attests to the tradition of Jacob’s face en- 
graved on the throne of glory: bp 5 TPIPT S871 OAs APL" 73H TNO 3p? 
*7)25 SDD; see P. ScHAFER, with M. SCHLUTER and H. G. von Mutius, Synopse zur 
Hekhalot-Literatur (Tiibingen, 1981) (TSAJ, 2) 72. 

3° Fossum, The Image of the Invisible God... 140-141. 

37 Fossum notes that this tradition is already observable in some versions of the 
Fragmentary Targum which do not contain the verb «engraved» or «fixed» (FossuM, 
The Image of the Invisible God... 141). He also points to a certain baraita (b. Hul. 
91b) that seems to attests to the same tradition (139-140). 

38 C, RowLAND, John 1:51, Jewish Apocalyptic and Targumic Tradition // NTS 30 
(1984) 498-507 (504). 

°° Fossum, The Image of the Invisible God... 142. 

 Tbid. 
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Enochic materials may also correlate the Face of God (divine Kavod) with 
the heavenly counterpart of the visionary. In 2 Enoch, the Face of the Lord 
seems to play an important role in the description of Enoch’s heavenly coun- 
terpart. 2 Enoch 39:36 depicts the patriarch who, during his short trip to the 
earth, retells to his children his earlier encounter with the Face. Enoch re- 
lates: 


You, my children, you see my face, a human being created just like your- 
selves; Iam one who has seen the face of the Lord, like iron made burning 
hot by a fire, emitting sparks. For you gaze into my eyes, a human being 
created just like yourselves; but I have gazed into the eyes of the Lord, like 
the rays of the shining sun and terrifying the eyes of a human being. You, 
my children, you see my right hand beckoning you, a human being created 
identical to yourselves; but I have seen the right hand of the Lord, beckon- 
ing me, who fills heaven. You see the extent of my body, the same as your 
own; but I have seen the extent of the Lord, without measure and without 
analogy, who has no end.*! 


Enoch’s description provides a series of analogies in which the earthly 
Enoch compares his face and parts of his body with the attributes of the Lord’s 
Face and body. For this investigation, however, another juxtaposition is most 
pertinent. It is a contrast between the two identities of the visionary: the earthly 
Enoch («a human being created just like yourselves») and his heavenly coun- 
terpart («the one who has seen the Face of God»). It appears that Enoch tries 
to describe himself in two different modes of existence: as a human being 
who now stands before his children with a human face and body and as the 
one who has seen God’s Face in the celestial realm. These descriptions of 
two conditions (earthly and celestial) occur repeatedly in tandem. It is possi- 
ble that the purpose of Enoch’s instruction to his children is not to stress the 
difference between his human body and the Lord’s body, but to emphasize 
the distinction between this Enoch, a human being «created just like your- 
selves», and the other angelic Enoch who has been standing before the Lord’s 
face. Enoch’s previous transformation into the glorious one and his initiation 
into Sar ha-Panim in 2 En. 22.7 support this suggestion. It is unlikely that 
Enoch somehow completely abandoned his supra-angelic status and his unique 
place before the Face of the Lord granted to him in the previous chapters. An 
account of Enoch’s permanent installation can be found in chapter 36 where 
the Lord tells Enoch, before his short visit to the earth, that a place has been 
prepared for him and that he will be in the front of Lord’s face «from now and 
forever.” Finally, in chapter 43,7 Enoch introduces himself to his children 





41 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 163. 

# 2 Enoch 36:3. ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 161. 

‘3 A similar testimony can also be found in the passage of 2 Enoch preserved in 
the Slavonic collection of ethical writings, «The Just Balance» (Vepuso IIpaeeduoe), 
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as the Governor“ of the World.* This title gives additional proof for the fact 
that the permanent installation of Enoch-Metatron in the heavenly offices, 
including the office of the Prince of the World (0 100 WW), has already 
taken place. The importance of this account for the idea of the heavenly coun- 
terpart in 2 Enoch is apparent because it points to the simultaneous existence 
of Enoch’s angelic double installed in heaven and its human counterpart, 
whom God sends periodically on missionary errands. Targumic and rabbinic 
Jacob accounts also attest to this view of the heavenly counterpart when they 
depict angels beholding Jacob as one who at one and the same time is in- 
stalled in heaven and is sleeping on earth.” 

The idea about the heavenly counterpart of the visionary found in 2 Enoch 
is also present in another early Enochic account. One of the booklets of 
I (Ethiopic) Enoch attests a similar tradition. Scholars have previously ob- 
served*’ that the Similitudes seem to entertain the idea of the heavenly twin 
of a visionary when it identifies Enoch with the Son of Man.** For a long 
time, students of the Enochic traditions were puzzled by the fact that the Son 
of Man, who in previous chapters of the Similitudes has been distinguished 
from Enoch, becomes suddenly identified in 7 Enoch 71 with the patriarch. 
James VanderKam suggests that this puzzle can be explained by the Jewish 





in which the existence of 2 Enoch was first made public. Cf. M. H. Tuxomupos, 
Mepuuo IIpapequoe no pykonucn XIV Bexa (Mocxsa, 1961). 

“4 Andersen translates the title as «the manager of the arrangements on earth», see 
ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 217. 

*S On this title of Enoch and its connection with the office of the Prince of the 
World, see A. OrLov, Titles of Enoch-Metatron in 2 Enoch // JSP 18 (1998) 82-85. 

4 Targ. Neof. to Gen 28:12: «...and behold, the angels from before the Lord as- 
cended and descended and observed him [Jacob]» (Targum Neofiti 1: Genesis... 140); 
Gen. R. 68.12: «...they ascended on high and saw his features and they descended 
below and found him sleeping» (Midrash Rabbah... Vol. 2. 626). 

47 See J. VANDERKAM, Righteous One, Messiah, Chosen One, and Son of Man in 
1 Enoch 37-71 // The Messiah: Developments in Earliest Judaism and Christianity. 
The First Princeton Symposium on Judaism and Christian Origins / Ed. J. H. Cuar- 
LESWoRTH et al. (Minneapolis, 1992) 161-191 (182-183); M. A. Kniss, Messianism 
in the Pseudepigrapha in the Light of the Scrolls // DSD 2 (1995) 177-180; Fossum, 
The Image of the Invisible God... 144-145; C. H. T. FLetcuer-Louts, Luke-Acts: 
Angels, Christology and Soteriology (Tiibingen, 1997) (WUNT, 2/94) 151. 

‘8 Tt is important to note that in the Similitudes, the Son of Man is depicted as 
seated on the Throne of Glory. See / En. 62:5; 69:29. Fossum observes that «in the 
“Similitudes” the “Elect One” or “Son of Man” who identified as the patriarch En- 
och, is enthroned upon the “throne of glory”. If “glory” does not qualify the throne 
but its occupant, Enoch is actually identified with the Glory of God». Fossum further 
concludes that «...the “Similitudes of Enoch” present an early parallel to the targumic 
description of Jacob being seated upon the “throne of glory”» (Fossum, The Image of 
the Invisible God... 145). 
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notion, attested in several ancient Jewish texts, that a creature of flesh and 
blood could have a heavenly double or counterpart.” To provide an example, 
VanderKam points to Jacob’s traditions in which the patriarch’s «features are 
engraved on high». He stresses that this theme of the visionary’s ignorance 
of his higher angelic identity is observable, for example, in the Prayer of Joseph. 

It is noteworthy that in the Similitudes, similarly in 2 Enoch and Ladder,*' 
the theme of the heavenly counterpart seems to conflate with the imagery of 
God’s Kavod. I Enoch 71:5 reports that Enoch is brought by Michael to the 
fiery structure, surrounded by the rivers of living fire, which he describes as 
«a something built of crystal stones, and in the middle of those stones tongues 
of living fire».> 

There is no doubt that the fiery «structure» in the Similitudes represents 
the Throne of Glory, which, in another booklet of / Enoch, is also described 
as the crystal structure issuing streams of fire. An explicit reference to the 
Throne of Glory in / En. 71:8, immediately after the description of the fiery 
«crystal» structure, makes this clear. 

Similarities between / Enoch 71 and 2 Enoch 22 in the depictions of Ka- 
vod and Enoch’s transformation near the Throne of Glory are also apparent. 


a. In both accounts (/ En. 71:3—5 and 2 En. 22:6), Enoch is brought to the 
Throne by archangel Michael. 


b. Angelology of the Throne in / Enoch, as in 2 Enoch and Ladder,» 
includes three classes of angelic beings: ophanim, cherubim and seraphim. 





“° VANDERKaM, Righteous One, Messiah, Chosen One, and Son of Man... 182- 
183. 

°° Tid. 

*' A notable detail in the description is that during his ascension Enoch, in a 
manner similar to Jacob’s vision of the ladder, sees the angelic «movements» and the 
angelic «faces». In / En. 71:1 he reports about «...the sons of the holy angels treading 
upon flames of fire, and their garments (were) white, and their clothing, and the light 
of their face (was) like snow» (Knipp, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch... Vol. 2. 165). 

* KniBB, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch... Vol. 2. 166. 

°° In the Book of the Watchers 14:18—19 the Throne of Glory is also described as 
a crystal structure surrounded of the rivers of fire. The reference to «crystal» struc- 
ture also recalls the depiction of the Throne in Ezek. 1.26, where it is described as a 
throne of sapphire (1"5D). 

7 En. 71:7: «And round about (were) the Seraphim, and the Cherubim, and the 
Ophannim; these are they who do not sleep, but keep watch over the throne of his 
glory» (Kniss, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch... Vol. 2. 166). 

°° The Ladder also refers to three classes of angels, ophanim (many-eyed ones), 
cherubim and seraphim, right after the remark about the Throne: «...the fiery Throne 
of Glory ... and the many-eyed (ones) just I saw in my dream, holding the four-faced 
cherubim, bearing also the many-eyed seraphim» (Lunt, Ladder of Jacob... 408). 
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c. Both Enochic accounts speak about the transformation of the visionary. 
Enoch’s metamorphosis in / Enoch 71 recalls the description of the lumi- 
nous transformation of Enoch into a glorious heavenly being from 2 En. 
22:8-9. 

d. In both cases, the transformation takes place in front of the fiery «struc- 
ture», a possible source of both transformations. 


e. Studies in the past have noted that in both accounts the transformation 
of the visionary takes place in the context of the angelic liturgy (2 En. 
21:1-22.10; J En. 71:11—12).*° The same feature is also observable in 
Ladder 2.15-18. 


f. In both accounts Enoch falls on his face before the Throne.*” 


g. The manner in which Enoch is greeted near the Throne of Glory in 
I En. 71:14—17 evokes the scene from 2 En. 22:5—6, where the Lord per- 
sonally greets Enoch. In both accounts we have an address in which the 
visionary is informed about his «eternal» status. °* 


These features of both Enochic accounts, entertaining the idea of the heav- 
enly twin, point to the importance of the vision of the Kavod in the process of 
acquiring knowledge about the heavenly counterparts of the visionaries. It is 
not coincidental that in Jacob’s tradition, which also attests the idea of the 
heavenly counterpart, the vision of God’s glory also becomes an important 
theophanic motif. It is clearly recognizable in the targumic Jacob’s accounts 
and the Ladder, where reports about Jacob’s angelic counterpart are creative- 
ly conflated with theophanic traditions about the vision of God’s Kavod. 


Uriel-Sariel-Phanuel 


Another prominent trait that links Jacob’s account in the Ladder with both 
above mentioned Enochic accounts (J En. 71 and 2 En. 22) is the reference to 
the angel Sariel, also known in various traditions under the names of Phanuel 
and Uriel.*° 





56 FLETCHER-Louts, Luke-Acts... 154. 

7] En. 71:11: «And I fell upon my face» (KNnipB, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch... 
Vol. 2. 166); 2 En. 21:2 : «I fell on my face» (ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 135). 

%8 7 En. 71:14—-15: «You are the Son of Man who was born to righteousness, and 
righteousness remains over you... and so you will have it for ever and for ever and 
ever» (Kniss, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch... Vol. 2. 166-167); 2 En. 22:5-6: «Be 
brave, Enoch! Don’t be frightened! Stand up, and stand in front of my face forever» 
(ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 138-139). 

*° J, Smith observes that in five instances in / Enoch (40:9; 54:6; 71:8, 9, 13) 
confined to the Similitudes, Phanuel replaces Uriel in a catalog of the four archan- 
gels. He also points out that while Sariel is a relatively unknown angelic figure, his 
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In 2 Enoch 22-23, Uriel® plays an important role during Enoch’s initia- 
tions near the Throne of Glory.®' He instructs Enoch about various subjects 
of esoteric knowledge in order to prepare him for various celestial offices, 
including the office of the Heavenly Scribe. 

I Enoch 71 also refers to the same angel and names him Phanuel. In the 
Similitudes, he occupies an important place among the four principal angels, 
namely, the place usually assigned to Uriel. In fact, the angelic name «Phanuel» 
might be a title which stresses the celestial status of Uriel/Sariel” as one of 
the servants of the divine Panim.© 

The title «Phanuel» is reminiscent of the terminology found in various 
Jacob’s accounts. In Gen. 32:31, Jacob names the place (011'7) of his 
wrestling with God as Peniel (O75) — the Face of God.™ Scholars be- 





name seems to be quite frequently conflated with Uriel, as in J En. 9:1. Cf. J. Z. Smiry, 
Prayer of Joseph // OTP. Vol. 2. 699-714 (708-709). For the discussion about Uriel/ 
Sariel/Phanuel, see J. GREENFIELD, Prolegomenon // H. OpeBERG, 3 Enoch or the 
Hebrew Book of Enoch (New York, 1973 [Cambridge, 1928]) xxxiv—xxxv; Lunt, 
The Ladder of Jacob... 405, n. 10; J. Mitik, The Books of Enoch: Aramaic Frag- 
ments of Qumran Cave 4 (Oxford, 1976) 170-174; OLyan, A Thousand Thousands 
Served Him... 105-109; J. Z. Smiru, The Prayer of Joseph // Religions in Antiquity: 
Essays in Memory of Erwin Ramsdell Goodenough / Ed. J. NEUSNER (Leiden, 1968) 
(SHR, 14) 270 and 227; G. Vermes, The Archangel Sariel: A Targumic Parallel to 
the Dead Sea Scrolls // Christianity, Judaism and Other Greco-Roman Cults / Ed. 
J. NEUSNER (Leiden, 1975) (SJLA, 12.3) 159-166; G. VERMEs, The Impact of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls on Jewish Studies during the Last Twenty-Five Years // JJS 26 
(1975) 1-14 (13). 

% Slav. Heperena (Vereveil). 

°! The beginning of this tradition can be found in the Book of Heavenly Luminar- 
ies (I En. 74:2) where Enoch writes the instructions of the angel Uriel regarding the 
secrets of heavenly bodies and their movements. See Kniss, The Ethiopic Book of 
Enoch... Vol. 2. 173. 

® Vermes observes that at Qumran, «Sariel becomes one of the four chief angels, 
replacing Uriel, the traditional fourth archangel in the Greek Enoch and midrashic 
literature ... He also appears in an Aramaic fragment of 4Q Enoch 9.1» (VERMEs, The 
Impact of the Dead Sea Scrolls on Jewish Studies... 13). 

° Hekhalot Rabbati (Synopse § 108) refers to the angel Suria/Suriel as the Prince 
of the Face: D°57 W OS ™TIOANTNIO. Cf. SCHAFER, SCHLUTER, VON Mutius, Syn- 
opse zur Hekhalot-Literatur... 52. On the identification of Sariel with the Prince of 
the Presence, see ODEBERG, 3 Enoch... 99-100; Situ, Prayer of Joseph... 709. 

° The connection between the terms God’s Face ON 5) and the Place (01)!3;7) 
in Gen. 32:31 is important. In later theophanic contexts the term 01/137 is closely 
associated with the Kavod imagery. This tradition can be found, for example, in 3 En. 
45:1; 47:1; 48D:8. 3 Enoch also uses an expression «the Curtain (pargod) of the 
Place» in reference to the celestial veil, which shields the angelic hosts from the 
harmful luminescence of the Kavod. 
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lieve that the angelic name Phanuel and the place Peniel are etymologically 
connected.© 

Although the Ladder’s narrative does not directly refer to the angel named 
Phanuel, it uses another of his names, Sariel, in reference to the angelic be- 
ing, who interprets Jacob’s dream and announces to him his new angelic 
status, depicted symbolically in the changing of the patriarch’s name to Isra- 
el. The Ladder of Jacob 2 portrays Jacob asking God in prayer for help in 
interpreting the dream. Chapter 3 of the Ladder relates that God responds to 
Jacob’s prayer by commanding: «Sariel, leader of those who comfort, you 
who in charge of dreams, go and make Jacob understand the meaning of the 
dream». The text further depicts the angelophany of Sariel who comes to the 
patriarch to inform him about his new angelic name and status. 

This reference to Sariel/Uriel as the angel who instructs/wrestles with Jacob 
and announces to him his new angelic name is documented in several other 
sources, including Targum Neofiti and the Prayer of Joseph. In the Prayer of 
Joseph, Jacob attests that «Uriel, the angel of God, came forth and said that 
“T [Jacob-Israel] had descended to earth and I had tabernacled among men 
and that I had been called by the name of Jacob”. He envied me and fought 
with me and wrestled with me...».© 

In targumic and rabbinic accounts, Sariel/Uriel is also depicted as the 
angel who wrestled with Jacob and announced him his new angelic name. 

Targum Neofiti to Gen. 32.25—31 reads: 


And Jacob was left alone; and the angel Sariel Ow? “W) wrestled with him 
in the appearance of a man and he embraced him until the time the dawn 
arose. When he saw that he could not prevail against him, he touched the 
hollow of his thigh and the hollow of Jacob’s thigh became benumbed in 
his wrestling with him. And he said: «Let me go because the rise of the 
dawn has arrived, and because the time of the angels on high to praise has 
arrived, and I am a chief of those who praise» (S"T2U% 7 U7 SIS). 
And he said: «I will not let you go unless you bless me». And he said to 
him: «What is your name?» And he said: «Jacob». And he said: «Your 
name shall no longer be called Jacob but Israel, because you have claimed 





® G, Vermes suggests that the angelic name Phanuel «is depended on the Peniel/ 
Penuel of Genesis 32». Cf. VeERmEs, The Impact of the Dead Sea Scrolls on Jewish 
Studies... 13. Smith supports Vermes’ position. In his opinion, «it is most likely that 
the name Phanuel is to be derived from the place name Peniel/Penuel (the face of 
God) in Genesis 32:30, and therefore may be related to the title “a man seeing God’’» 
(Situ, Prayer of Joseph... 709). See also S. Olyan, who argues that «the angel Pe- 
nuel was either derived from texts such Exod. 13:14-15 and Deut. 4:37, where the 
divine presence is given figurative treatment, or it emerged from the exegesis of Gen. 
32:25—33» (OLYAN, A Thousand Thousands Served Him... 108-109). 

6° Smitu, Prayer of Joseph... 713. 
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superiority with angels from before the Lord and with men and you have 
prevailed against them. And Jacob asked and said: «Tell me your name 
I pray»; and he said: «Why, now, do you ask my name?» And he blessed 
him there. And Jacob called the name of the place Peniel (O05) be- 
cause: «I have seen angels from before the Lord face to face and my life 
has been spared».°’ 


Scholars have previously noted that «in the circles represented by the 
Similitudes of Enoch, Qumran and Neofiti variety of the Palestinian Tar- 
gum, the angelic adversary of Jacob was recognized as one of the four ce- 
lestial princes and called alternatively Sariel or Phanuel».°* It appears that 
the Ladder also belongs to the same circles. In Targ. Neof. and Frag. Targ.® 
to Gen 32:27, Sariel is defined as «the chief of those who give praise» (W"71 
S720 5). The Ladder seems to allude to this title. In the Ladder 3:2 Sariel 
is described as «stareishino uslazhdaemych»” which can be translated as 
«the chief of those who give joy».”! 

It is of interest to note that in the Ladder, Sariel/Phanuel imagery seems to 
be influenced by the Enochic tradition even more extensively than in the 
Targums; in the Ladder, the motif of wrestling is completely absent and is 
replaced by the depiction of Sariel as the interpreter of dreams. It seems that 
Sariel/Uriel in the Ladder assumes the traditional «Enochic» functions of 
angelus interpres.” 


Princes of the Face 


In the Ladder and the Prayer of Joseph, Jacob’s identification with his 
heavenly counterpart, the angel Israel, involves the initiatory encounter with 
the angel Sariel/Uriel, who in other texts is also known as Phanuel, the angel 
of the Divine Presence or the Face. The same state of events is observable in 





7 Targum Neofiti 1: Genesis... 158; A. Diez Macuo, Neophyti 1, Targum Palis- 
tinense Ms de la Biblioteca Vaticana. 6 vols (Madrid—Barcelona, 1968) (Textos y 
Estudios, 7) Vol. 1. 217-219. 

68 VERMES, The Impact of the Dead Sea Scrolls on Jewish Studies... 13; Smiru, 
Prayer of Joseph... 709. 

® KLEIN, The Fragment-Targums of the Pentateuch... Vol. 1.59; Vol. 2. 22. 

7 Slav. Grapbuuuno oycAamAaenniyn. MSS S, R, F. Cf. Tomkopasa nantes 1477 
roga... LO1b; KymeeB-be3sopoKo, [lamaTHuku crapHHHol pyccKoli MTepatypbl... 
T. 3. 28; DpanKo, Anoxpidu i werengn... T. 1. 110. 

7! Slavonic oycaamkAaenvnly'h (Uslazhdaemych) can be literally translated as «sweet- 
ened». Cf. CrapociaBaHckuli cloBapb 10 pyKorucam X—X] Bexos / Peg. P. M. Leiir- 
JimH (Mocxga, 1994) 477; VW. V1. Cre3sHesBcKuli, Ciopapb peBHepyCcKOro A3bIKa. 3 TT. 
(Mocxsa, 1989) T. 3. 1266. 

” On Uriel as an angelus interpres, see C. A. GIESCHEN, Angelomorphic Christo- 
logy: Antecedents and Early Evidence (Leiden, 1998) (AGJU, 42) 60. 
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Enochic materials where Uriel serves as a principal heavenly guide to anoth- 
er prominent visionary who has also acquired knowledge about his own heav- 
enly counterpart, namely, Enoch/Metatron. In both traditions, Uriel/Sariel/ 
Phanuel appears as the guide who assists the visionaries in acquiring or iden- 
tifying with their new celestial identities. 

The process of establishing twinship with the heavenly counterpart might 
be reflected in the initiatory procedure of becoming a Sar ha-Panim, one of 
the angelic” Princes of the Divine Face or Presence, the prominent celestial 
office, which is often described in detail in various apocalyptic and Merkabah 
accounts. The installation of a visionary as Sar ha-Panim seems to correlate 
with the procedure of identifying a visionary with his heavenly counterpart.” 
In J Enoch 71, Enoch is transformed and identified with the Son of Man in 
front of God’s Throne. In 2 En. 22:6—10, Enoch’s initiation into one of the 
Princes of Presence” also takes place in front of the fiery Face of the Lord. 
This encounter transforms Enoch into a glorious being. It is important to note 
that after this procedure Enoch observes that he had become like one of the 
glorious ones, and there was no observable difference.” The last phrase de- 
scribes Enoch’s transition to his new identity as «one of the glorious ones». 
This identity might refer to his angelic counterpart. It also indicates that En- 
och’s earthly appearance/face has been radically altered and that the vision- 
ary has now acquired a new «face» which «mirrors» or «doubles» the Face of 
the Lord.” The motif of engraving the image of the visionary on the Throne 





™ For a complete discussion about angels as the heavenly counterparts of hu- 
mans, see DE Conick, Seek to See Him... 148-157. 

™ The reference to the angels of the Presence as the heavenly counterparts of 
humans is not confined solely to the Jewish pseudepigrapha. April De Conick’s re- 
search refers to several important Christian passages in which angels of the Presence/ 
the Face serve as heavenly counterparts of humans; see DE Conick, Seek to See Him... 
153-154. One of such traditions is reflected in Mt.18:10: «See that you do not de- 
spise one of these little ones; for I tell you that in heaven their angels always behold 
the face of my Father who is in heaven». 

7 On Enoch’s role as the Prince of the Presence in 2 Enoch, see OrLOov, Titles of 
Enoch-Metatron in 2 Enoch... 74-75. 

76 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 139. 

77” A visionary, therefore, becomes a reflection or even a «representation» of the 
Face/Kavod, a sort of its vice-regent. Christopher Morray-Jones observes that «there 
is evidence, then, of the early existence of a tradition concerning the ascent to heaven 
of an exceptionally righteous man who beholds the vision of the divine Kabod upon 
Merkabah, is transformed into an angelic being and enthroned as celestial vice-re- 
gent, thereby becoming identified with the Name-bearing angel who either is or is 
closely associated with the Kabod itself and functions as a second, intermediary power 
in heaven» (C. R. A. Morray-Jongs, Transformational Mysticism in the Apocalyptic- 
Merkabah Tradition // JJS 43 (1992) 10-11). 
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might also serve as a metaphor for the similarity between the visionary’s face 
and the Face. There is no doubt that one of the features which unifies both 
«faces» is their luminosity. 

2 Enoch’s narrative gives evidence that Enoch’s face acquired the same 
qualities of luminosity as the Face of the Lord. In 2 Enoch 37, the Lord calls 
one of his angels to chill the face of Enoch before his return to earth. The 
angel, who «appeared frigid», then chilled Enoch’s face with his icy hands. 
Immediately after this procedure, the Lord tells Enoch that if his face had not 
been chilled in such a way, no human being would be able to look at his face. 
This chilling procedure indicates that Enoch’s metamorphosis near the Face 
into the Sar ha-Panim involves the transformation of the visionary’s face into 
the fiery, perilous entity which now resembles Kavod. We can find a detailed 
description of this process in another «Enochic» text, Sefer Hekhalot, which 
describes the transformation of Enoch/Metatron, the Prince of the Divine 
Presence, into the fiery creature: 


R. Ishmael said: The angel Metatron, Prince of the Divine Presence, the 
glory of highest heaven, said to me: When the Holy One, blessed be he, 
took me to serve the throne of glory, the wheels of the chariot and all 
needs of the Shekinah, at once my flesh turned to flame, my sinews to 
blazing fire, my bones to juniper coals, my eyelashes to lightning flash- 
es, my eyeballs to fiery torches, the hairs of my head to hot flames, all 
my limbs to wings of burning fire, and the substance of my body to blaz- 
ing fire.” 


It is possible that the reference to the heavenly counterpart of Jacob in the 
form of his image (engraved) on the Throne of Glory also implies that Jacob 
is one of the servants of the Divine Face. This possibility is already hinted at 
in the biblical account where Jacob is attested as one who saw God face to 
face.” Moreover, in some of Jacob’s traditions, he is directly described (in 
a manner similar to Enoch/Metatron) as the Prince of the Divine Face. We 
learn about this title from the Prayer of Joseph 8,® where Jacob-Israel him- 
self unveils his status as the Sar*' ha-Panim,® proclaiming that he is «the 
first minister before the Face of God». 





78 3 En. 15:1. ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 267. 

Gen. 32:30 «...it is because I saw God face to face (0"J5 Os D5)». 

8° The tradition about Jacob as the Prince of Presence seems to be also reflected 
in Targ. Ong. to Gen. 32:29: «Whereupon, he said, “No longer shall your name be 
called Jacob, but rather Israel; for your are a prince before the Lord and among men; 
therefore have you prevailed”’» (The Targum Ongqelos to Genesis... 116). 

5! Vermes notices that Targum Neofiti explains the etymology of Israel from 11W 
(«to rule, to act as a prince»); see VERMES, The Impact of the Dead Sea Scrolls on 
Jewish Studies... 13. 

*? GiESCHEN, Angelomorphic Christology... 141-142. 
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It is also not coincidental that the initiation of Jacob into an angelic being 
involves another servant of the Face, the angel Sariel whose last name, 
Phanuel,® reflects his close proximity to the Face of God. As has been men- 
tioned previously, this initiatory pattern is already observable in the Enochic 
tradition, where Sariel/Uriel/Phanuel (along with another angel of the Pre- 
sence, Michael™ ) actively participates in the initiation of the another promi- 
nent servant of the Divine Face, Enoch/Metatron. 

However, Jacob’s identification with a Sar ha-Panim seems to be missing 
one detail that constitutes a distinct feature of the descriptions of visionaries 
initiated in this office, that is the luminous metamorphosis of an adept’s face 
and body. The Ladder of Jacob and Prayer of Joseph, as well as the biblical 
account of Jacob’s vision, are silent about any transformation of Jacob’s body 
and his face. This tradition, however, can be found in another prominent ac- 
count connected with the Jacob story.® In this important material, the eyes of 
Jacob, similar to the eyes of the transformed Metatron, are emitting flashes of 
lighting. 


Conclusion 


Finally, it is necessary to address the question why some theophanic tradi- 
tions depict angelic beings as both the servants of the Face and the Face 
itself. Later Merkabah accounts categorize Metatron as the Face of God.® 





*° The fact that Sariel/Uriel/Phanuel is known under several names might indi- 
cate that this angel also serves as a heavenly counterpart in the manner similar to 
other servants of the Face such as Jacob-Israel, Enoch/Metatron, and possibly Melchi- 
zedek/Michael. On the identification of Michael with Melchizedek, see J. R. Davita, 
Melchizedek, Michael, and War in Heaven // SBLSP 35 (1996) 259-272; D. D. Han- 
NAH, Michael and Christ: Michael Traditions and Angel Christology in Early Christi- 
anity (Tiibingen, 1999) (WUNT, 2/109) 70-74. 

* Olyan refers to Rashi’s passage which identifies «the ‘angel of his presence’ of 
Isa. 63:9 with Michael, the Prince of Presence» (OLYAN, A Thousand Thousands Served 
Him... 108). 

*® The beginning of the second half of Joseph and Aseneth gives a description of 
Joseph and Aseneth visiting Jacob. Jos. and Asen. 22:7-8 says that when Aseneth 
saw Jacob, she «was amazed at his beauty... his eyes (were) flashing and darting 
(flashes of) lighting, and his sinews and his shoulders and his arms were like (those) 
of an angel, and his thighs and his calves and his feet like (those) of a giant. And 
Jacob was like a man who had wrestled with God. And Aseneth saw him and was 
amazed, and prostrated herself before him face down to the ground» (C. BURCHARD, 
Joseph and Aseneth // OTP. Vol. 2. 177-247 (238)). 

%° For the identification of Metatron with the Face, see DE Conicx, Heavenly 
Temple Traditions and Valentinian Worship... 329; D. J. HALPERIN, The Faces of the 
Chariot (Tiibingen, 1988) (TSAJ, 16) 424-425. Morray-Jones notes that in the 
Merkabah texts Metatron «in some sense embodies, the Kabod». Morray-Jongs, Trans- 
formation Mysticism in the Apocalyptic-Merkabah Tradition... 9. 
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The reference to Uriel/Sariel, who is also known as Phanuel («the Face of 
God»), can serve as another example. This ambiguity in the theophanic tradi- 
tion is also apparent in the Slavonic Ladder of Jacob, where the fiery Face 
can be taken as either God’s Kavod or an enthroned vice-regent associated 
with the Face (i.e. the enthroned Jacob-Israel). The difficulty in discerning 
between these two luminous entities can be illustrated through a reference to 
a late «Enochic» passage (3 En.), describing the enthronement of Metatron at 
the door of the seventh palace. From this account we learn that when one 
infamous visionary encountered the enthroned Metatron, he took it as some- 
thing equal to the Chariot. Then, according to the story, the visionary opened 
his mouth and uttered: «There are indeed two powers*’ in heaven!»** 
Besides other things, this account might serve as: 


1. an additional evidence that some heavenly counterparts are indeed 
«mirrors» of the Face; 


2. an important lesson about the evasive nature of the celestial «faces»; 
and 


3. a warning about the possible perils for those who try to explain what 
these «faces» might really represent. 


ABSTRACT 


The study investigates the imagery of the heavenly counterpart of the vision- 
ary found in the Slavonic Ladder of Jacob. The text describes Jacob’s dream in 
which the patriarch sees the celestial «Face» as the fiery anthropomorphic extent, 
which serves as the embodiment of the Deity. This fiery extent, labeled in some 
biblical and intertestamental texts as the «Face», is related to the glorious celestial 
entity known in theophanic traditions as God’s Kavod. It appears that in the Lad- 
der of Jacob the fiery Face not only embodies God’s Glory but also seems to 
represent the heavenly counterpart of Jacob. The bust of fire, labeled in the Lad- 
der as the Face, can be associated with the heavenly «image» of Jacob engraved 
on the Throne of Glory. The traditions about the heavenly «image» of Jacob found 
in the Slavonic Ladder of Jacob demonstrate some similarities to the traditions 
found in several targumic texts which entertain the idea of the heavenly twin of 
Jacob. 





87 On «two powers in heaven», see Alan SEGAL’s pioneering research in his Two 
Powers in Heaven: Early Rabbinic Reports about Christianity and Gnosticism (Lei- 
den, 1977) (SJLA, 25). 

88 ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 268. 
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EX 33 ON GOD’S FACE: 
A LESSON FROM THE ENOCHIC TRADITION 


Exodus 33:18—23 depicts Moses who asks the Lord to show him His glo- 
ry. Instead the Lord agrees to proclaim his name before Moses, telling him 
that it is impossible for a human being to see God’s face. 

In recent scholarship this prominent motif of Moses’ story has become a 
stumbling block for students of the Hebrew Bible. Currently most biblical 
scholars agree upon apparent difficulties in the literary-critical analysis of 
this section of Exodus. M. Noth comments that «a literary-critical analysis of 
Exodus 33 is probably impossible».! B. Childs confirms that there are sever- 
al fundamental exegetical problems with Exodus 33:18—23. «The most diffi- 
cult one is to determine the role of this passage in its larger context». 

The internal logic of the passage about the Divine face is also problema- 
tic. The whole narrative about God’s 0735 in Ex 33 is quite perplexing. Ex 
33:11 informs a reader that God would speak to Moses face to face (2")5 
o75 5s) as a man speaks with his friend. A few verses later, in 33:14—15, 
God promises Moses that His face will go (2 5° °35) with him. In the con- 
text of these promises and early testimonies about «face-to-face» relation- 
ships, it comes as a surprise that in 33:20 the Lord suddenly rejects Moses’ 
request to see His face CJE"H8 mead Soin $5), 

It is clear that the anthropomorphic tradition about the divine face in Ex 
33 has a fragmentary character.* It may well contain polemics between the 
anthropomorphic position of the J source and the Deuteronomic theology of 
the divine name: instead of the seeing of God’s face the Lord offers Moses to 
the hearing of His name.* M. Noth observes that Ex 33 can be seen as «a 
conglomeration of secondary accretions».° 





'M. Notu, History of Pentateuchal Traditions (Englewood Cliffs, 1972) 31, n. 114. 

2B. S. Cuitps, The Book of Exodus. A Critical, Theological Commentary (Phila- 
delphia, 1974) 595. 

3 A. F. Campbell and M. A. O’Brien placed Ex 33 within the nonsource texts. Cf. 
A. F. Campse__, M. A. O’Brigen, Sources of the Pentateuch: Texts, Introductions, 
Annotations (Minneapolis, 1993) 263. 

“The Old Testament materials reveal complicated polemics for and against anthro- 
pomorphic understanding of God. Scholars agree that the anthropomorphic imagery 
of the Hebrew Bible was «crystallized» in the tradition, known to us as the Priest- 
ly source. Moshe WEINFELD, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School (Oxford, 





> Notu, History of Pentateuchal Traditions... 31, n. 114. 
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The apparent difficulties one encounters in clarifying the concept of the 
divine face within the context of the known sources of the Pentateuch call for 
an investigation of the broader biblical and extrabiblical traditions where this 
motif could be possibly preserved in its extended form. Implicitly linked to 
the «original» Exodus motif, these later «interpretations» might provide some 
additional insights which may help us better understand the fragmentary tra- 
dition preserved in chapter 33. This study will focus on one of the possible 
echoes of Ex 33 — the theophanic tradition of the divine countenance pre- 
served in the corpus of the Enochic writings. 


The Face of the Lord 


The Slavonic Apocalypse of Enoch, a Jewish text, apparently written in 
the first century CE, contains two striking theophanic descriptions involving 
the motif of the divine face. The first one occurs in 2 Enoch 22 which por- 
trays Enoch’s encounter with the Lord in the celestial realm. Enoch recounts: 


I saw the view of the face of the Lord, like iron made burning hot in a fire 
and brought out, and it emits sparks and is incandescent. Thus even I saw 
the face of the Lord. But the face of the Lord is not to be talked about, it is 
so very marvelous and supremely awesome and supremely frightening. 
And who am I to give an account of the incomprehensible being of the 





1972) 191. Theological developments of the Priestly tradition demonstrate that the 
anthropomorphism of the Priestly source is intimately connected with the place of 
the Divine habitation. In this tradition, «in which the Divinity is personalized and 
depicted in the most tangible corporeal similitudes», God, who possesses a human 
form, has a need for a house or tabernacle. (WEINFELD, Deuteronomy and the Deuter- 
onomic School... 191). Weinfeld rightly observes that this anthropomorphic position 
was not entirely an invention of the Priestly source, but derives from early sacral 
conceptions found in the early sourses. In these traditions the Deity was sitting in his 
house ensconced between the two cherubim, and at his feet rests the ark, his foot- 
stool. In spite of the active promulgation of anthropomorphic concepts in some Old 
Testament materials, like J, P, and Ezekelian sources, the Hebrew Bible also contains 
polemics against God’s corporeality. Scholars note the sharp opposition of the book 
of Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic school to the anthropomorphism of the Priestly 
source and early anthropomorphic traditions. In their opinion, Deuteronomic school 
«first initiated the polemic against the anthropomorphic and corporeal conceptions 
of the Deity and that it was afterwards taken up by the prophets Jeremiah and Deute- 
ro-Isaiah». (WEINFELD, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School... 198). In con- 
trast to the anthropomorphic imagery of J and P, the Deuteronomic school promul- 
gates anticorporeal theology of the divine name with its conception of sanctuary 
(tabernacle) as the place where only God’s name dwells. On Deuteronomic antian- 
thropomorphism, see T. N. D. MetTiNGER, The Dethronement of Sabaoth. Studies in 
the Shem and Kabod Theologies (Lund, 1982) (ConBOT, 18); WEINFELD, Deuterono- 
my and the Deuteronomic School... 191-209. 
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Lord, and of his face, so extremely strange and indescribable? And how 
many are his commands, and his multiple voice, and the Lord’s throne, 
supremely great and not made by hands, and the choir stalls all around 
him, the cherubim and the seraphim armies, and their never-silent singing. 
Who can give an account of his beautiful appearance, never changing and 
indescribable, and his great glory? And I fell down flat and did obeisance 
to the Lord (2 Enoch 22:1-4, the longer recension).° 


In chapter 39 Enoch reports this theophanic experience to his sons during 
his short visit to the earth, adding some new details. Although both portrayals 
demonstrate a number of terminological affinities, the second account ex- 
plicitly connects the divine face with the Lord’s anthropomorphic «extent». 
The following account is drawn from the shorter recension of 2 Enoch: 


And now, my children it is not from my lips that I am reporting to you 
today, but from the lips of the Lord who has sent me to you. As for you, 
you hear my words, out of my lips, a human being created equal to your- 
selves; but I have heard the words from the fiery lips of the Lord. For the 
lips of the Lord are a furnace of fire, and his words are the fiery flames 
which come out. You, my children, you see my face, a human being creat- 
ed just like yourselves; I am one who has seen the face of the Lord,’ like 
iron made burning hot by a fire, emitting sparks. For you gaze into my 
eyes, a human being created just like yourselves; but I have gazed into the 
eyes of the Lord, like the rays of the shining sun® and terrifying the eyes of 





° F I. AnpersEn, 2 (Slavonic Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 136. The 
shorter recension of the Slavonic text gives a less elaborated description of the Lord’s 
appearance: «I saw the Lord. His face was strong and very glorious and terrible. Who 
(is) to give an account of the dimensions of the being of the face of the Lord, strong 
and very terrible? Or his many-eyed ones and many-voiced ones, and the supremely 
great throne of the Lord, not made by hands, or those who are in attendance all around 
him, the cherubim and the seraphim armies, or how unvarying and indescribable and 
never-silent and glorious is his service. and I fell down flat and did obeisance to the 
Lord». Cf. ibid. 137. Andersen observes that the absence of the comparison with hot 
iron in the MSS of the shorter recension shows the embarrassment of scribes over 
this attempt to describe the Lord’s appearance (ibid.). 

7 Slav. anye Tocnoane. 

’ The important detail of this description is the solar symbolism, which plays an 
important role in 2 Enoch. The text often uses solar metaphors in various descrip- 
tions of angelic beings; e.g., in chapter | where Enoch meets two angels with «faces 
like the shining sun». Later, during his heavenly journey, Enoch sees «a group of 
seven angels, brilliant and very glorious with faces more radiant than the radiance of 
the sun». The images of fire and light are often involved in these solar descriptions of 
angelic hosts. The text pictures «...glorious and shining and many-eyed stations of 
the Lord’s servants... and of the ranks of powerful fireborn heavenly armies». An- 
dersen rightly observes that «fire and light are fundamental elements in the physics of 
2 Enoch». ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 104. 
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a human being. You, my children, you see my right hand beckoning you, a 
human being created identical to yourselves; but I have seen the right hand 
of the Lord, beckoning me, who fills heaven. You see the extent of my 
body, the same as your own; but I have seen the extent of the Lord,’ with- 
out measure and without analogy, who has no end... To stand before the 
King, who will be able to endure the infinite terror of the great burning 
(2 Enoch 39:3-8).'° 


In both theophanic descriptions the notion of the Lord’s «face» plays a 
crucial role. It is not a coincidence that in both of them the «face» is associated 
with light and fire. In biblical theophanies smoke and fire often serve as a 
divine envelope that protects mortals from the sight of the divine form. Radi- 
ant luminosity emitted by the Deity fulfills the same function, signaling the 
danger of the direct vision of the divine form. Luminosity also represents the 
screen which protects the Deity from the necessity of revealing its true form. 
Scholars note that in some theophanic traditions God’s form remains hidden 
behind His light.!' The hidden 71223 is revealed through this light, which 
serves as the luminous screen, «the face» of this anthropomorphic extent. 
2 Enoch’s theophanies which use the metaphors of light and fire may well be 
connected with such traditions where the divine «extent» is hidden behind the 
incandescent «face», which covers and protects the sovereignty of the Lord. 

In 2 Enoch 39:3-6 the «face» is closely associated with the divine «ex- 
tent» and seems to be understood not simply as a part of the Lord’s body (His 
face) but as a radiant facade of His anthropomorphic «form».'? This identifi- 
cation between the Lord’s face and the Lord’s «form» is reinforced by an 
additional parallel pair in which Ehoch’s face is identified with Enoch’s 
«form»: 


You, my children, you see my face, a human being created just like your- 
selves; but I am one who has seen the face of the Lord, like iron made 
burning hot by a fire, emitting sparks.... And you see the form of my body, 
the same as your own: but I have seen the form (extent) of the Lord, with- 
out measure and without analogy, who has no end (2 Enoch 39:3-6). 





° Slav. waharue Focnoane. 

'© MSS of the longer recension do not demonstrate substantial differences with 
this description. 

"' April De Conick’s pioneering research shows that in Enochic traditions God’s 
form remains hidden behind his light. A. De Conick, Seek to See Him: Ascent and 
Vision Mysticism in the Gospel of Thomas (Leiden, 1996) (SVC, 33) 104-105. 

'? Gershom Scholem’s research on the presence of the 1/71) 11L"W traditions in 
2 Enoch 39 helps to clarify the «anthropomorphic» character of the Lord’s «extent» 
in 2 Enoch. See G. ScHOLEM, The Age of Shiur Komah Speculation and a Passage in 
Origen // ipeM, Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and Talmudic Tradition 
(New York, 1965) 36-42; 1pem, Origins of the Kabbalah (Princeton, 1990) 20. 
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The association between the divine face and divine form in 2 Enoch 
39:3—6 alludes to the biblical tradition from Ex 33:18—23 where the divine 
panim is mentioned in connection with his glorious divine form — God’s 
Kavod:* 


Then Moses said, «Now show me your glory (7 725)». And the Lord said, 
«I will cause all my goodness to pass in front of you, and I will proclaim 
my name, the Lord, in your presence... but», he said, «you cannot see my 
face ("J5), for no one may see me and live». 


It is clear that in the biblical passage the impossibility of seeing the Lord’s 
face is understood not simply as the impossibility of seeing the particular part 
of the Lord but rather as the impossibility of seeing the complete range of His 
glorious «body». The logic of the whole passage, which employs such terms 
as God’s «face» and God’s «back», suggests that the term panim refers to the 
«forefront» of the divine extent. The imagery of the divine face found in 
Psalms'* also favors this motif of the identity between the Lord’s face and 
His anthropomorphic «form». For example, in Ps 17:15 the Lord’s face is 
closely associated with His form or likeness (7130): 


As for me, I shall behold your face (]"J5)"° in righteousness; when I awake, 
I shall be satisfied with beholding your form (731/35)).'° 


It is evident that all three accounts, Ex 33:18—23, Ps 17:15, and 2 Enoch 
39:36, represent a single tradition in which the divine face serves as the 
terminus technicus for the designation of the Lord’s anthropomorphic 
extent. 





‘3 The term 7125 can be translated as «substance», «body», «mass», «power», 
«might», «honor», «glory», «splendor». In its meaning as «glory» T1253 usually re- 
fers to God, his sanctuary, his city, or sacred paraphernalia. The Priestly tradition 
uses the term in connection with God’s appearances in the tabernacle. P and Ezekiel 
describe T1225 as a blazing fire surrounded by radiance and a great cloud. M. WEIN- 
FELD, 1123 // TDOT. Vol. 7. 22-38. 

‘4 On the Face of God in Psalms see: S. BALENTINE, The Hidden God: The Hiding 
Face of God in the Old Testament (Oxford, 1983) 49-65; W. Eicuropt, Theology of 
the Old Testament. 2 vols (Philadelphia, 1967) Vol. 2. 35-39; M. FisHBANE, Form and 
Reformulation of the Biblical Priestly Blessing // JAOS 103 (1983) 115-121; J. REINDL, 
Das Angesicht Gottes im Sprachgebrauch des Alten Testaments (Leipzig, 1970) (ETS, 
25) 236-237; M. Situ, Seeing God in the Psalms: The Background to the Beatific 
Vision in the Hebrew Bible // CBO 50 (1988) 171-183. 

'S Note also that poetic rhyme 7]"J5/7NI19N further reinforces the correspon- 
dence between the face and the form of God in this passage. 

'¢ Although the passage uses a different terminology, namely, the term 73140, 
the identification still has a strong anthropomorphic flavor. The term 7] 73 can be 
translated as form, likeness, semblance, or representation. 
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Apparently, all these accounts deal with the specific anthropomorphic 
manifestation known as God’s Kavod.'’ The possibility of such identifica- 
tion is already hinted at in Ex 33 where Moses who asks the Lord to show 
him His Kavod receives the answer that it is impossible for him to see the 
Lord’s «face». The correlation of the divine face with «likeness» (73179N) in 
Ps 17:15 can be also an allusion to Kavod, which in Ez 1:28 is described as 
«the likeness of the glory of the Lord (71777 T1223 Nv)». 

There is another early Mosaic account which correlates the Sinai encoun- 
ter with Kavod. This important tradition, found in the fragments of the drama 
«Exodus» written by Ezekiel the Dramatist, depicts Moses’ experience at 
Sinai as the vision of God’s anthropomorphic Kavod:'* 


I dreamt there was on the summit of mount Sinai 

A certain great throne (8pdvov téyav) extending up to heaven’s cleft, 
On which there sat a certain noble man 

Wearing a crown and holding a great scepter in his left hand.’ 


W. Meeks observes that this passage may be safely taken as a witness to 
traditions of the second century BCE, since it was quoted by Alexander Poly- 
histor who lived around 80-40 BCE.” It means that by the second century 
BCE Moses’ association with Kavod, hinted at in Ex 33, was already surround- 
ed by an elaborate imagery, in which the Throne of Glory played a crucial role. 

2 Enoch 22 further strengthens this theophanic pattern in which the en- 
counter with the Divine Face is understood as the vision of God’s throne. The 
text gives a number of evidences which prove that the anthropomorphic «ex- 
tent», identified with the divine face, indeed represents His Kavod. The the- 
ophany of the divine countenance in the Slavonic apocalypse is surrounded 
by a peculiar Kavod imagery, which plays a prominent role in the Ezekelian 
account. The following parallels are noteworthy: 

1. The theophany of the divine face took place in the highest of the heav- 
en.*'! The highest of the heaven is a traditional place of God’s Throne, the 





" Contra W. Eichrodt who insists that the panim had no connection with the 
Kavod. He argues that the two concepts derive from different roots, and were never 
combined with one another. Cf. Eicuropt, Theology of the Old Testament... Vol. 2. 38. 

'8 P. W. van der Horst observes that Ezekiel the Dramatist’s vision of God in 
human shape seated on the throne is based on the first chapter of the biblical Ezekiel. 
Cf. P. W. VAN DER Horst, Moses’ Throne Vision in Ezekiel the Dramatist // JJS 34 
(1983) 24. 

"°C. R. HotLabay, Fragments From Hellenistic Jewish Authors. 4 vols. (Atlanta, 
1989) (Texts and Translations, 30; Pseudepigrapha Series, 12) Vol. 2. 363. 

20. W. MEEKS, The Prophet-King: Moses Traditions and the Johannine Christology 
(Leiden, 1967) (SNT, 14) 149. Cf. also HoLLapay, Fragments From Hellenistic Jew- 
ish Authors... Vol. 2. 308-312. 

21 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 136-37. 
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abode of His Glory. A later account found in 3 Enoch tells us that «In ‘Arabot 
there are 660 thousands of myriads of glorious angels, hewn out of flaming 
fire, standing opposite the throne of glory. The glorious King covers his face, 
otherwise the heaven of ‘Arabot would burst open in the middle, because of 
the glorious brilliance...».” 

2. The theophanic description in 2 Enoch 22 refers to «His many-eyed 
ones»,”> alluding to 0°57, the Wheels, the special class of the Angels of 
the Throne who in Ezekiel 1:18 are described as the angelic beings «full of 
eyes (077°) TS Pd)». 

3. A reference to the «many-voiced ones» probably alludes to choirs of 
angelic hosts surrounding the Throne. 

4. Finally, in 2 Enoch 22 there is a direct reference to the throne of the 
Lord, which occupies a central place in the theophanic description, and is 
pictured as «supremely great and not made by hands».* The Throne of Glory 
is surrounded by the armies of the angelic hosts, the cherubim and the sera- 
phim, with «their never-silent singing». 


Moses’ Face 


Previous research shows that the correlation between God’s face and his 
luminous form (his glorious Kavod) was already implicitly articulated in Ex 
33. The Enochic theophany found in 2 Enoch further strengthens this con- 
nection, giving a theophanic description of the Lord’s face as his terrifying 
«extent» which emits light and fire. 

The important detail of these two accounts is the «danger motif» — the 
warnings about the peril of seeing the Deity. Both of them contain specific 
references to the harmful effect this theophanic experience has on the mor- 
tals who dare to behold the Divine face. In Ex 33:20 the Lord warns Moses 
about the danger of seeing His face: «You cannot see my face, for no one may 
see me and live». The motif of peril is further reinforced by the Lord’s in- 
structions in 33:22 where he commands Moses to hide himself into a cleft in 
the rock and promises to protect the prophet with His hands. 

The «danger motif» also looms large in 2 Enoch. In 2 Enoch 39, immedi- 
ately after his description of the theophany of the face, Enoch gives warning 
to his children about the danger of this theophanic experience: 


Frightening and dangerous it is to stand before the face of an earthly king, 
terrifying and very dangerous it is, because the will of the king is death and 





22,P_ S. ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 305. 
23 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 137. 

4 Tbid. 

5 Thid. 
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the will of the king is life. How much more terrifying [and dangerous] it is 
to stand before the face of the King of earthly kings and of the heavenly 
armies, [the regulator of the living and of the dead]. Who can endure that 
endless misery? (2 Enoch 39:8).”° 


The «danger motif» in Ex 33 and in 2 Enoch implicitly suggests that both 
of these accounts support the idea that the human being actually can see the 
face of God. M. Weinfeld argues that the warning about the danger of seeing 
the Deity usually affirms the possibility of such an experience. In his obser- 
vations about antianthropomorphic tendencies of Deuteronomy, Deutero-Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, he points to the fact that these texts demonstrate a lack of usual 
warnings about the danger of seeing the Deity found in pre-Deuteronomic 
books. He concludes that it happened because the Deuteronomic school can- 
not conceive of the possibility of seeing the Deity.”’ 

The possibility of theophany hinted at in 2 Enoch and Ex 33 might sug- 
gest that Exodus’ account implicitly asserts that Moses could see the divine 
form.” The distinctive details in the depiction of Moses’ face in Ex 34 may 
further support this conclusion. But before we explore this motif, let us again 
return to the narrative of 2 Enoch. 

From this Enochic account we learn that the vision of the Divine face had 
dramatic consequences for Enoch’s appearance. His body endures radical 
changes as it becomes covered with the divine light. The important detail here 
is that the luminous transformation of Enoch takes place in front of the radiant 
«face» of the Lord. In 22:6 Enoch reports that he was lifted up and brought 
before the Lord’s face by archangel Michael. The Lord decides to appoint 
Enoch as 0°J577 1W, the Prince of the Divine Presence: «Let Enoch come up 
and stand in front of my face forever.” Further, the Lord commanded arch- 
angel Michael to remove Enoch from earthly clothing, anoint him with the 
delightful oil, and put him into the clothes of the Lord’s glory (22:8—9).*° The 
text describes the actions of Michael, who anoints Enoch with the delightful 
oil and clothes him. The symbolism of light permeates the whole scene; the oil 
emanates the rays of the glittering sun «greater than the greatest light».*! At 





26 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 164. 

°7 WEINFELD, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School... 207. 

*8 Another «Mosaic» account attributed to J, openly articulates this possibility: 
«With him (Moses) I speak mouth to mouth (715 ~ Os 115), clearly and not in riddles; 
he sees the form (117311) of the Lord». (Num 12:8). 

2° ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 139. 

* Tbid. 

3! [bid. 138. Jarl Fossum provides a number of allusions to the theme of «shining 
oil» in 2 Enoch. Cf. J. Fossum, The Image of the Invisible God: Essays on the Influ- 
ence of Jewish Mysticism on early Christology (Gottingen, 1995) (NTOA, 30) 84. 
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the end of this procedure, Enoch «had become like one of the glorious ones,” 
and there was no observable difference».* 

In Enoch’s radiant metamorphosis before the Divine face an important de- 
tail can be found which links Enoch’s transformation with Moses’ account in 
Exodus. In 2 Enoch 37 we learn about the unusual procedure performed on 
Enoch’s face on the final stage of his encounter with the Lord. The text in- 
forms us that the Lord called one of his senior angels to chill the face of Enoch. 
The text says that the angel appeared frigid; he was as white as snow, and his 
hands were as cold as ice. The text further depicts the angel chilling Enoch’s 
face, who could not endure the terror of the Lord, «just as it is not possible to 
endure the fire of a stove and the heat of the sun...».** Right after this «chilling 
procedure», the Lord informs Enoch that if his face had not been chilled here, 
no human being would be able to look at his face.** This reference to the 
radiance of Enoch’s face after his encounter with the Lord is an apparent paral- 
lel to the incandescent face of Moses after the Sinai experience in Ex 34. 

References to the shining countenance of a visionary found in 2 Enoch 
return us again to the Exodus story. Ex 34:29-35 portrays Moses after his 
encounter with the Lord.*” The passage tells that «when Moses came down 
from Mount Sinai ... he was not aware that his face was radiant, because he 
had spoken with the Lord». The strange logic of the last sentence, which 
points to anambiguous connection between the speech of the Lord as a cause 
of Moses’ glowing face can be explained by the Enochic theophanic account 
where «the lips of the Lord are a furnace of fire, and his words are the fiery 
flames which come out».*® 





32 Andersen observes that «this motif (Enoch’s transformation into the glorious 
angel) seems to have been influenced by the legend of Moses, whose shining face 
was a reflection of God’s magnificent glory». ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 139. 

3 Tbid. 

* Tbid. 160. 

> Tbid. 

36 About possible Mesopotamian provenance of this motif cf.: M. Haran, The 
Shining of Moses’s Face: A Case Study in Biblical and Ancient Near Eastern Iconog- 
raphy [Ex 34:29-35; Ps 69:32; Hab 3:4] // In the Shelter of Elyon (Sheffield, 1984) 
(JSOT, 31) 159-173; W. Propp, The Skin of Moses’ Face — Transfigured or Disfig- 
ured? // CBQ 49 (1987) 375-386. 

37 On Moses’ traditions see: R. BLocu, Die Gestalt des Moses in der rabbinischen 
Tradition // Moses in Schrift und Uberlieferung (Diisseldorf, 1963) 95-171; G. W. Coats, 
Moses: Heroic Man, Man of God (Sheffield, 1988) (JSOTSup, 57); S. HAFEMANN, 
Moses in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha: A Survey // JSP 7 (1990) 79-104; 
W. A. Megks, The Prophet-King: Moses Traditions and the Johannine Christology 
(Leiden, 1967) (NovTSup, 14); R. Potzin, Moses and the Deuteronomist: A Literary 
Study of the Deuteronomic History (New York, 1980). 

38 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 163. 
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These parallels between the later Enochic text and the biblical Mosaic 
account are not inappropriate. As will be demonstrated later, the connection 
between the Enochic and Mosaic accounts has quite ancient roots. Evidences 
of the early link between Enoch and Moses includes the already mentioned 
drama of Ezekiel the Dramatist, which was apparently written during the 
second century BCE.” 

W. Meeks” and P. W. van der Horst! observe that the depiction of Moses 
in the drama of Ezekiel the Dramatist bears some similarities to Enoch’s fi- 
gure in the Enochic traditions. They note a number of remarkable allusions in 
the drama to the Enochic motifs and themes. These allusions include the 
following points: 

1. Moses’s account is depicted as his dream vision in a fashion similar to 
Enoch’s dreams in / Enoch and 2 Enoch. 

2. In the text Moses is «elevated» by God, who gives him the throne, the 
royal diadem,” and the scepter. 

3. God appointed Moses as an eschatological judge of humankind able to 
see «things present, past and future»? — the traditional role of Enoch found 
already in early Enochic booklets. 

4. Moses is an «expert» in «a variety of things», including cosmological 
and astronomical information: 


I beheld the entire circled earth 

Both beneath the earth and above the heaven, 

And a host of stars fell on its knees before me; 

I numbered them all, 

They passed before me like a squadron of soldiers.“ 


This preoccupation with various meteorological, astronomical and escha- 
tological «secrets» are typical duties of the elevated Enoch which are here 
transferred to Moses apparently for the first time.* 





* HoLLapay, Fragments From Hellenistic Jewish Authors... Vol. 2. 312. 

40 MEEKs, The Prophet-King... 147. 

41 VAN DER Horst, Moses’ Throne Vision... 21-29. 

” The crowning of Enoch-Metatron became a prominent leitmotif in later Eno- 
chic tradition, especially, in 3 Enoch. W. Meeks observes that the enthronement of 
Enoch-Metatron in 3 Enoch «betrays interesting similarities to Moses’ traditions». 
Meeks, The Prophet-King... 207. See also van der Horst who observes that «like 
Moses, Enoch is assigned a cosmic and divine function that involves the wearing of 
regalia». VAN DER Horst, Moses’ Throne Vision... 25. 

“8 HoLLaDAY, Fragments From Hellenistic Jewish Authors... Vol. 2. 367. 

“ Thid. 365. 

“SR. H. Charles argued that this transition of Enoch’s function to Moses first was 
made in 2 Apoc. Bar., where God shows Moses «the measures of the fire, also the 
depths of the abyss, and the weight of the winds, and the number of the drops of 
rain». APOT. Vol. 2. 514. 
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5. Finally, the motif of assigning the seat/throne is a peculiar feature of 
Enochic literature where Enoch-Metatron is depicted as a scribe who has a 
seat (later a throne) in the heavenly realm.*” 2 Enoch 23:4 pictures the angel 
Vereveil who commands Enoch to sit down. «You sit down;® write every- 
thing...». And Enoch said, «And I sat down for a second period of 30 days 
and 30 nights, and I wrote accurately» (23:6).” The theme of Enoch-Meta- 
tron’s seat became a prominent motif in rabbinic tradition, where according 
to b. Hag. 15a, the privilege of «sitting» beside God was accorded solely to 
Metatron by virtue of his character as a «scribe»: for he was granted permis- 
sion as a scribe to sit and write down the merits of Israel. 

The tacit links between Enoch and Moses found in the early Enochic the- 
ophanic tradition later become openly articulated in rabbinic literature. In 
this later enunciation, as in the initial encounters, the familiar theophanic 
motif from the Exodus story again plays a crucial role. From 3 Enoch we 
learn that it is Enoch-Metatron, whose face once was transformed into fire,” 
who is now the one*! who tells Moses about his shining visage: «At once 





“© In J Enoch 74:2 Enoch writes the instructions of the angel Uriel regarding the 
secrets of heavenly bodies and their movements. M. Kniss, The Ethiopic Book of 
Enoch: A New Edition in the Light of the Aramaic Dead Sea Fragments. 2 vols (Ox- 
ford, 1978) Vol. 2. 173. Qumran Enochic fragments (4QEnGiants 14; 4QEn 92:1) 
picture Enoch as «the scribe of distinction» SW75 75D. Cf. J. T. Minx, The Books 
of Enoch: Aramaic Fragments of Qumran Cave 4 (Oxford, 1976) 261—262 and 305. 
In the Book of Jubilees Enoch is attested as «the first of mankind... who learned (the 
art of) writing, instruction, and wisdom and who wrote down in a book the signs of 
the sky...». J. C. VANDERKaM, The Book of Jubilees. 2 vols (Leuven, 1989) (CSCO, 
510-511; Scriptores Aethiopici, 87-88) Vol. 2. 25-26. 

47 P. W. van der Horst also stresses unique features of Moses’ enthronement in 
Ezekiel the Dramatist, which depart from Enochic and Merkabah imagery. He ob- 
serves that «in Moses’ vision, there is only one throne, God’s. And Moses is request- 
ed to be seated on it, not at God’s side but all alone. God leaves his throne. This scene 
is unique in early Jewish literature and certainly implies a deification of Moses». VAN 
DER Horst, Moses’ Throne Vision... 25. 

48 Slav. cAAH. 

4 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 141. 

°° 3 Enoch 15:1 depicts this radiant metamorphosis of Enoch-Metatron: «When 
the Holy One, blessed be he, took me to serve the throne of glory, the wheels of the 
chariot and all the needs of the Schekinah, at once my flesh turned to flame, my 
sinews to blazing fire, my bones to juniper coals, my eyelashes to lightning flashes, 
my eyeballs to fiery torches, the hairs of my head to hot flames, all my limbs to 
wings of burning fire, and the substance of my body to blazing fire». ALEXANDER, 
3 Enoch... 267. 

5! Scholars observe that in Merkabah tradition Metatron is explicitly identified 
with the Face of God. Cf.: A. De Conick, Heavenly Temple Traditions and Valentini- 
an Worship: A Case for First-Century Christology in the Second Century // The Jew- 
ish Roots of Christological Monotheism / Ed. C. C. Newman, J. R. Davita, G. S. Le- 
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Metatron, Prince of the Divine Presence, said to Moses, Son of Amram, fear 
not! for already God favors you. Ask what you will with confidence and 
boldness, for light shines from the skin of your face from one end of the 
world to the other». 


Conclusion 


The foregoing research has examined some extrabiblical materials related 
to the motif of the divine face found in Ex 33. The investigation has shown 
that the evolution of this motif in later traditions is dependent on the Enoch- 
Moses gestalt, which plays a prominent role in the Enochic theophanies of 
the divine face. This research, however, would not be complete without men- 
tioning another important source which is also related to the traditions about 
the patriarch Enoch and the prophet Moses. This source is the priestly editor 
of the Pentateuch. 

Much attention has been devoted to the peculiar interest of the priestly 
editor in anthropomorphic descriptions of the Deity.°? M. Weinfeld and 
T. Mettinger show that the Priestly source played a crucial role in promoting 
biblical theophanic traditions. In these traditions Moses’ figure has occupied 
an important place.™ 

The Priestly source also was the locus where the enigmatic figure of Enoch 
for the first time appeared in its esoteric complexity, indicating that the 
priestly author was cognizant of the broader Enochic developments. Some 
scholars believe that perhaps it is «to some such developed Enoch tradition 





wis (Brill, 1999) (JSJ, 63) 329; D. J. HALPERIN, The Faces of the Chariot (Tiibingen, 
1988) (TSAJ, 16) 424-425. 

>? 3 Enoch 15B:5. Cf. ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 304. 

°° On the issue of Old Testament’s anthropomorphism see: J. BARR, Theophany 
and Anthropomorphism in the Old Testament // VT Suppl. 7 (1960) 31-38; J. Hem- 
PEL, Die Grenzen des Anthropomorphismus Jahwes im Alten Testament // ZAW 57 
(1939) 75-85; F. MIcHAELI, Dieu a l’image de homme: Etude de la notion anthropo- 
morphique de Dieu dans |’ Ancien Testament (Neuchatel, 1950); E. Jacos, Théologie 
de I’ Ancien Testament (Neuchatel, 1955) 30ff.; M. C. A. Korps, A Rift in the Clouds. 
Ugaritic and Hebrew Descriptions of the Divine (Minster, 1990) (UBL, 8) 87-590; 
T. N. D. MettinGcer, The Dethronement of Sabaoth. Studies in the Shem and Kabod 
Theologies (Lund, 1982) (ConBOT, 18). 

** METTINGER, The Dethronement of Sabaoth...; WEINFELD, Deuteronomy and the 
Deuteronomic School... 191—209. 

* The traditions about Enoch are different in J and P. For the discussion of the 
differences, see J. VANDERKam, Enoch and the Growth of an Apocalyptic Tradition 
(Washington, 1984) (CBQMS, 16) 23-51; H. S. Kvanvic, Roots of Apocalyptic: the 
Mesopotamian Background of the Enoch Figure and of the Son of Man (Neukirchen- 
Vluyn, 1988) (WMANT, 61) 40-53. 
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the author of Genesis is making reference when he emits his cryptic state- 
ments about Enoch in Genesis 5:22—24».°6 

Students of the Enochic tradition are now aware that the priestly editor 
was familiar with the peculiar Mesopotamian traditions’ which constituted a 
conceptual framework for Enoch’s figure.* 

In these Mesopotamian traditions a prototype of Enoch, Enmeduranki, is 
portrayed as a «translated» figure, the one «who sat in the presence (mahar)” 
of Shamash and Adad, the divine adjudicators». This reference to Enme- 
duranki’s access to the glorious presence/face of the solar deity*' indicates 





%° M. Stone, Enoch, Aramaic Levi and Sectarian Origin // JSJ 19 (1988) 162. 

57 On the Mesopotamian traditions behind the Enoch’s figure, see H. ZIMMERN, 
Urk6nige und Uroffenbarung // E. Scuraper, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testa- 
ment. 2 vols (Berlin, 1902-1903) Vol. 2. 530-543; H. L. JANsen, Die Henochgestalt: 
Eine vergleichende religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung (Oslo, 1939) (Norske Vi- 
denskaps-Akademi i Oslo II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse, 1); P. GReLot, La légende d’ Hénoch 
dans les apocryphes et dans la Bible: origine et signification // RSR 46 (1958) 5-26, 
181-210; VanpERKaM, Enoch and the Growth of an Apocalyptic Tradition...; KvAN- 
vic, Roots of Apocalyptic: the Mesopotamian Background of the Enoch Figure... 

°8 Important witnesses to these traditions include the various versions of the so- 
called Sumerian antediluvian King List, the materials which dated from 1500 B.C.E. 
to 165 B.C.E. The List demonstrates a number of similarities with the genealogy of 
Genesis 5. One of its interesting details is that Mesopotamian kings, as well as patri- 
archs from Genesis’ account, had extraordinary long reigns, ranging from 3,600 to 
72,000 years. A second important parallel is that two versions of the List give ten 
kings, the last of whom is designated as the hero of the flood. It demonstrates a close 
resemblance to the role of Noah who occupies the tenth place in the list of Genesis 5. 
J. VanderKam notes that «in the literature on Genesis 5 there is a well established 
tradition which holds that P modeled his pre-flood genealogy on a Mesopotamian list 
of antediluvian kings, the so-called Sumerian King List». VANDERKam, Enoch and 
the Growth of an Apocalyptic Tradition... 26. An important character of the Sumer- 
ian King list is Enmeduranki (Enmeduranna), the king of Sippar, the city of the sun- 
god Shamash. In three copies of the List he occupies the seventh place, which in 
Genesis’ genealogy belongs to Enoch. Moreover, in other Mesopotamian sources 
Enmeduranki appears in many roles and situations which demonstrate remarkable 
similarities with Enoch’s story. J. VanderKam’s research shows that the priestly author 
was aware of these broader Mesopotamian traditions which served as a prototype for 
Enoch’s figure, whose symbolical age of 365 years reflects the link between the patri- 
arch and the solar cult of Shamash. VanderKam concludes that «the biblical image of 
Enoch is based on the Mesopotamian picture of Enmeduranki». Ibid. 50. 

» Tn another text about Enmeduranki the same motif of the divine presence can be 
found: «...he may approach the presence (mahar) of Shamash and Adad...». W. G. LAm- 
BERT, Enmeduranki and Related Matters // JCS 21 (1967) 132. 

© Tbid. 128 and 130. 

* On Mesopotamian solar symbolism and its influence on biblical concepts, in- 
cluding the concept of the divine panim cf. A. Caquot, La Divinité Solaire Ougari- 
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that the later role of Enoch as Sar ha-Panim, the Prince of the Divine Pres- 
ence or the Prince of the Face,” was already present in its rudimentary form 
in the Mesopotamian traditions known to the priestly editor. 

In the light of these observations the idea that Ex 33 could actually con- 
tain the original Enochic motif is not inappropriate. The implicit link be- 
tween the Enochic account of the divine Presence and the Mosaic account of 
the divine panim may well reflect the conceptual world of the priestly editor, 
who often «has expressed his acquaintance with a fairly broad range of Meso- 
potamian traditions in remarkably few words».® 


ABSTRACT 


The article examines the Enochic background of the imagery of the Divine 
Face found in Exodus 33. The study argues that Ex 33 could actually contain the 
original Enochic motif. In Mesopotamian traditions, a prototype of Enoch, Enme- 
duranki, is portrayed as a «translated» figure, the one who had access to the glori- 
ous presence/face of the solar deity. The implicit link between the Enochic ac- 
count of the divine Presence and the Mosaic account of the divine panim found in 
Ex 33 may well reflect the conceptual world of the priestly editor, who often «has 
expressed his acquaintance with a fairly broad range of Mesopotamian traditions 
in remarkably few words». 





tique // Syria 36 (1959) 90-101; B. JANowsk1, Rettungsgewissheit und Epiphanie des 
Heils (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1989) (WMANT, 59) Vol. 1. 105ff.; B. LANGER, Gott als 
«Licht» in Israel und Mesopotamien: Eine Studie zu Jes. 60:1—3.19f (Klosterneuburg, 
1989) (Osterreichische biblische Studien, 7); W. SMELIK, On Mystical Transforma- 
tion of the Righteous into Light in Judaism // JSJ 26 (1995) 122-144; M. Situ, The 
Early History of God: Yahweh and the other Deities in Ancient Israel (San Francisco, 
1990); M. Smiru, The Near Eastern Background of Solar Language for Yahweh // 
JBL 109/1 (1990) 29-39; H. P. StAni, Solare Elemente im Jahweglauben des Alten 
Testaments (Freiburg—G6ttingen, 1985) (OBO, 66). 

°° Some scholars argue that the biblical concept of the divine face also has Meso- 
potamian roots. M. Fishbane and M. Smith show that the language of the Lord’s 
shining face was part of Israel’s inheritance from ancient Near Eastern culture. Cf. 
M. FisHBANE, Form and Reformulation of the Biblical Priestly Blessing // JAOS 103 
(1983) 115-21; M. Smiru, «Seeing God» in the Psalms: The Background to the Bea- 
tific Vision in the Hebrew Bible // CBQ 50 (1988) 171-183. Fishbane stresses that 
«the various and abundant use of such imagery in ancient Near Eastern literature, 
particularly from Mesopotamia where it recurs in a wide range of genres, suggests 
that ancient Israel absorbed such imagery as part and parcel of its rich patrimony». 
FISHBANE, Form and Reformulation... 116. 

°° VANDERKaAM, Enoch and the Growth of an Apocalyptic Tradition... 50. 
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ON THE POLEMICAL NATURE 
OF 2 (SLAVONIC) ENOCH: 
A REPLY TO C. BOTTRICH 


In one of the recent issues of the Journal for the Study of Judaism! Christ- 
fried Bottrich offered his criticism? of my article* dedicated to the polemical 
developments in the shorter recension of the Melchizedek legend of 2 Enoch. 

In his critical response C. Bottrich denied the possibility of any polemics 
not only in the Melchizedek story but also in the whole text of the Slavonic 
apocalypse. He stated that «polemics are not heard elsewhere in the narra- 
tion; the picture of a still unified archaic mankind has no place for them».* 

Bottrich’s strong negative reaction to the possibility of polemics in the 
Slavonic apocalypse must be understood in the context of his own scholar- 
ship. If such polemical developments do indeed exist, they pose a serious 
problem to B6ttrich’s research on 2 Enoch; this research has been for many 
years conducted without any recognition or consideration of such polemics. 
The existence of these polemical developments would reveal, therefore, the 
obvious flaw of his methodological approach, which has been unable to grasp 





'C. Borrricu, The Melchizedek Story of 2 (Slavonic) Enoch: A Reaction to 
A. Orlov // JSJ 32.4 (2001) 445-470. 

? All B6ttrich’s criticism rests on his single erroneous assumption that 2 Enoch 
71:32-33, which I used in my argument, represents an interpolation. This assumption 
is simply incorrect. There is nothing Christian in these two verses. They are presented 
in both recensions in all major MSS of 2 Enoch. A simple comparison of two recen- 
sions provides additional proof that it is not an interpolation. In the shorter recension 
an interpolation in 71:34—36 is absent. If 71:32—33 also belongs to this interpolation 
it is difficult to explain why these verses are still preserved in the shorter recension. It 
should be noted that previous translators A. Vaillant and F. Andersen did not consid- 
er 2 Enoch 71:31-32 as an interpolation. Cf. A. VAILLANT, Le livre des secrets d’ Hé- 
noch: Texte slave et traduction frangaise (Paris, 1952) 80-82; F. ANDERSEN, 2 (Sla- 
vonic Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 208 note p. It is unfortunate that Bottrich 
did not read my other article on the same subject (A. ORLov, «Noah’s Younger Broth- 
er»: Anti-Noachic Polemics in 2 Enoch // Henoch 22.2 (2000) 259-273) where I further 
develop my argument about the polemical nature of the Melchizedek story of 2 Enoch 
on the materials of the longer recension. In this article I demonstrated the important 
role that 2 Enoch 71:31-32 play in the anti-Noachic polemics of the Slavonic apoca- 
lypse. 

3 A. OrLov, Melchizedek Legend of 2 (Slavonic) Enoch // JSJ 31 (2000) 23-38. 

4 Bortricu, «The Melchizedek Story of 2 (Slavonic) Enoch... 465. 
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the polemical character of the text. Moreover, if the investigation were to 
proceed with the proper methodology, one which takes into consideration the 
polemical nature of 2 Enoch, a large number of Béttrich’s conclusions on the 
theology, the history of the transmission, and the role of Jewish mystical tra- 
ditions in the text would be dismissed as erroneous. 

My reply to Christfried Bottrich, however, should not proceed solely as 
an exposition of the errors of his previous research, but should rather take a 
form of a further demonstration of the polemical nature of the Slavonic apo- 
calypse. This chapter, therefore, will seek to investigate the Adamic pole- 
mics in 2 Enoch, one of the most important polemical developments taking 
place in the Slavonic apocalypse; this polemical development, unfortunately, 
completely escaped Bottrich’s attention.° By this investigation I will try to 
demonstrate that the polemics permeate the whole text and that without con- 
sideration of them any research on 2 Enoch ends inevitably in a blind alley. 


The Function of the Adamic Tradition in 2 Enoch 


Adam’s story occupies a prominent place in 2 Slavonic (Apocalypse of) 
Enoch. The traditions pertaining to the first human can be found in all the 
sections of the book.® In these materials Adam is depicted as a glorious an- 
gelic being, predestined by God to be the ruler of the earth, but falling short 
of God’s expectations. Although a major bulk of Adamic materials belongs 
to the longer recension, which includes, for example, the lengthy Adamic 
narrative in chapters 30-32, the Adamic tradition is not confined solely to 
this recension. A number of important Adamic passages are also attested in 
the shorter recension. The extensive presence of Adamic materials in both 
recensions and their significance for the theology of the Slavonic apocalypse 
indicates that they are not later interpolations but are part of the original layer 
of the text. 

It should be noted that such an extensive presence of Adamic materials in 
the intertestamental Enochic text is quite unusual. In the early Enochic circle, 
included in the composition known as J (Ethiopic) Enoch, Adam does not 
figure prominently. His presence in these materials is marginal and limited to 
a few insignificant remarks. Besides these few short references to the first 
humans,’ the early Enochic booklets are silent about the traditions associated 





> Jt is remarkable that Bottrich’s book dedicated to the Adamic tradition in 2 Enoch 
(C. BorrricH, Adam als Microkosmos (Berlin, 1995) (Judentum und Umwelt, 59)) 
does not have even one word on the polemical nature of the Adamic narrative in the 
Slavonic apocalypse. The question of the influence of the Adamic tradition on the 
image of Enoch is also completely ignored. 

6 2 Enoch 30:8-32:2; 33:10; 41:1; 42:5; 44:1; 58:1-3; 71:28. 

7 See, 1 Enoch 32:6; 37:1; 60:8; 69:9-11; 85:3; 90:37-38. 
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with the protoplast. Moreover, Adam’s image in / Enoch is quite different 
from the one attested in the Slavonic apocalypse. / Enoch’s materials do not 
give any specific details about the elevated status of the protoplast. For ex- 
ample, the Animal Apocalypse (1 Enoch 85:3) depicts Adam as a white bull. 
Although white is a positive symbol in the imagery of An. Ap.,* scholars note 
that, in general, this allegory does not indicate goodness or elevation, but 
rather lineage.’ Thus, in An. Ap. all the sheep are white, even the blinded 
ones. The white color, therefore, does not serve as a sign of the elevated or 
angelic status of the protoplast. Sethites, for instance, are also depicted as 
white bulls. If the authors or editors of An. Ap. want to stress the angelic 
status of a character, they usually depict it in transformation from an animal 
into a human. Thus, in Ethiopic and Aramaic versions of An. Ap. (1 Enoch 
89:36), Moses is portrayed as the one who was transformed from a sheep into 
a man during his encounter with God on Mount Sinai. Moses’ «humaniza- 
tion» points to his transition to angelic status. The same process can be found 
in the Ethiopic version of An. Ap. (1 Enoch 89:9) where Noah’s angelic meta- 
morphosis is symbolically depicted as a transformation from a white bovid 
into a man.'° Such «humanization», however, was never applied to Adam in 
An. Ap. 

The modest role which Adam plays in the early Enochic circle can be 
explained by several factors. Scholars previously observed that Enochic and 
Adamic traditions often offer contending explanations of the origin of evil in 
the world.'' The Enochic tradition bases its understanding of the origin of 
evil on the Watchers story, where the fallen angels corrupt human beings by 
passing on to them various celestial secrets. In contrast, the Adamic tradition 
traces the source of evil to Satan’s disobedience and the transgression of 
Adam and Eve in Eden. 

From the point of view of this long-lasting contention between Adamic 
and Enochic traditions, it might appear that the sudden occurrence of the 
large bulk of Adamic materials in 2 Enoch represents alien accretions skill- 
fully interpolated into the original narrative during its long transmission in 
the Greek and Slavonic milieux. 

A closer examination of the text, however, shows that the presence of the 
Adamic tradition in the Slavonic apocalypse is not secondary or coincidental 





* P. Titer, A Commentary on the Animal Apocalypse of 1 Enoch (Atlanta, 1993) 
(EJL, 4) 226. 

° Ibid. 226. 

!0 The «humanization» of Noah is not attested in the Aramaic. See: TILLER, A Com- 
mentary on the Animal Apocalypse of | Enoch... 267. 

''M. Stone, The Axis of History at Qumran // Pseudepigraphic Perspectives: The 
Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls / Ed. E. CHazon, 
M. E. Stone (Leiden, 1999) (STDJ, 31) 133-149. 
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but has a profound conceptual value for the whole theological framework of 
the Slavonic apocalypse. It appears that the purpose of the extensive pres- 
ence of Adamic materials in 2 Enoch can be explained through the assess- 
ment of Enoch’s image in the text. 

Scholars have previously noted that Enoch’s figure, portrayed in the vari- 
ous sections of 2 Enoch, is more complex than in the early Enochic tractates 
of J Enoch.'* For the first time, the Enochic tradition seeks to depict Enoch, 
not simply as a human taken to heaven and transformed into an angel, but as 
a celestial being exalted above the angelic world.'? In this attempt, one may 
find the origins of another image of Enoch, very different from the early 
Enochic literature, which was developed much later in Merkabah mysti- 
cism — the concept of the supreme angel Metatron, «the Prince of the Pre- 
sence».'* It is, therefore, possible that this new profile of the elevated Enoch 
in the Slavonic apocalypse can serve as an important clue to unriddling the 
mysteries of the extensive Adamic presence in 2 Enoch. 





 P. ALEXANDER, From Son of Adam to a Second God: Transformation of the 
Biblical Enoch // Biblical Figures Outside the Bible / Ed. M. E. Stone, T. A. BERGEN 
(Harrisburg, 1998) 102-104; H. OpEBerG, 3 Enoch or the Hebrew Book of Enoch 
(New York, 1973) 52-63. 

‘8 One can argue that the beginning of this process can be seen already in the 
Book of the Similitudes where Enoch seems to be identified with the Son of Man. It is 
possible that the Similitudes, written close to the time of 2 Enoch, also reflects this 
process of transition to the new image of Enoch. In contrast to 2 Enoch, the Simili- 
tudes, however, does not elaborate this process to the same degree as the Slavonic 
apocalypse does. Enoch’s transformation into the Son of Man in the Similitudes 71 is 
rather instantaneous and ambiguous. In contrast, in 2 Enoch this process of Enoch’s 
transition to new super-angelic identity is described in detail through the expositions 
of Enoch’s celestial titles which unfold the patriarch’s new roles in numerous celes- 
tial offices. On Enoch’s transformation in the Similitudes, see J. R. Davita, Of Metho- 
dology, Monotheism and Metatron // The Jewish Roots of Christological Monothe- 
ism. Papers from the St. Andrews Conference on the Historical Origins of the Wor- 
ship of Jesus / Ed. C. C. Newman, J. R. Davita, G. S. Lewis (Leiden, 1999) (SJSJ, 63) 
9-15; C. H. T. FLetcuer-Louts, Luke-Acts: Angels, Christology and Soteriology (Tii- 
bingen, 1997) (WUNT, 2/94) 151; M. Kniss, Messianism in the Pseudepigrapha in 
the Light of the Scrolls // DSD 2 (1995) 177-180; D. W. Suter, Tradition and Com- 
position in the Parables of Enoch (Missoula, 1979) (SBLDS, 47) 14-23; J. VANDER- 
Kam, Righteous One, Messiah, Chosen One, and Son of Man in 1| Enoch 37-71 // 
The Messiah: Developments in Earliest Judaism and Christianity. The First Princeton 
Symposium on Judaism and Christian Origins / Ed. J. H. CHARLESWortu et al. (Min- 
neapolis, 1992) 182-183. 

4 P. Alexander observes that «the transformation of Enoch in 2 Enoch 22 pro- 
vides the closest approximation, outside Merkabah literature, to Enoch’s transforma- 
tion in 3 Enoch 3-13». P. ALEXANDER, 3 (Hebrew Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 
248. 
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In 1987 Moshe Idel published an article'> in which he explored the role of 
the Adamic traditions in shaping the image of Enoch as the supreme angel 
Metatron. Although Idel’s research dealt mainly with later rabbinic materi- 
als, it demonstrated that already in some pseudepigraphic accounts Enoch 
appears to be portrayed as a luminous counterpart of Adam who regained 
Adam’s glory lost during the protoplast’s transgression.'° 

Idel further suggested that Enoch’s luminous metamorphosis attested in 
2 Enoch 22 might also belong to the same tradition which views Enoch as the 
one who regained Adam’s lost status and luminosity. He observed that to the 
best of his knowledge, «Enoch is the only'” living person for whom... lumi- 
nous garments, reminiscent of Adam’s lost garments of light, were made».'® 

Philip Alexander, in his recent research, provides new insight into Idel’s 
argument about the formative value of the Adamic tradition for the image of 
the elevated Enoch. Alexander points to a number of rabbinic passages in 
which the «supernatural radiance» of Adam’s heavenly soul, which departed 
from him when he sinned, later returned to be reincarnated in Enoch.'? He 
further observes that 


... behind these passages is a concept of Metatron as a divine entity first 
incarnate in Adam and then reincarnate in Enoch. Enoch, having perfected 
himself, in contrast to Adam, who sinned and fell, re-ascends to his heav- 
enly home and takes his rightful place in the heights of the universe, above 
the highest angels ... Enoch thus becomes a redeemer figure — a second 
Adam through whom humanity is restored.” 


It appears that the suggestions of scholars about the connection between Enoch 
and Adam are valid and deserve further investigation. It seems that the traces 





'S'M. IpeL, Enoch is Metatron // Immanuel 24/25 (1990) 220-240. The original 
Hebrew version of this article appeared in: Early Jewish Mysticism / Ed. J. Dan (Je- 
rusalem, 1987). 

'6 Tdel points to one of such accounts, the Armenian text known as «The Words of 
Adam and Seth» where the following tradition can be found: «But he [Adam], not 
having observed the commandments, and having been stripped of the divine light, and 
having been thrown outside the Garden, became an equal of the dumb beast. And Enoch 
considered these things, and for forty days and for forty nights he did not eat at all. And 
after this he planted a luscious garden, and he planted in it fruit bearers and he was in 
the garden for five hundred and forty-two years, and after that, in body, he was taken up 
to heaven, and was found worthy of the divine glory and light». M. E. Stone, Armenian 
Apocrypha Relating to the Patriarchs and Prophets (Jerusalem, 1982) 12-13. 

'7 Tt should be noted that rabbinic and Samaritan literature often depict Moses as 
a luminous counterpart of Adam who acquired a luminous garment during his en- 
counter with the Lord on Mount Sinai. 

'8 TIpeL, Enoch is Metatron... 224. 

'9 ALEXANDER, From Son of Adam to a Second God... 111. 

?° Toid. 
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of the concept of Enoch as a second Adam can be detected already in 
2 Enoch where Enoch assumes the glorious status of the protoplast. 

It is also significant that in the Slavonic apocalypse the luminosity is not 
the only quality that Enoch inherited from Adam. In this text, Enoch acquired 
a whole host of roles and qualities which the Adamic narrative of the Slavo- 
nic apocalypse associates with the protoplast. In the course of these polemi- 
cal appropriations, the elevated angelic status of the prelapsarian Adam, his 
luminosity, his wisdom, and his special roles as the king of the earth and the 
steward of all earthly creatures are transferred to the new occupant of the 
celestial realm, the patriarch Enoch, who, near the Lord’s throne, is trans- 
formed into one of the glorious ones initiated into the highest mysteries by 
the Lord, becomes the «manager of the arrangements on the earth», and writes 
down «everything that nourished» on it. 

Our further analysis will demonstrate that the traditions about the prelap- 
sarian conditions of Adam provide an initial background for the polemical 
appropriations. The features of Adam’s story, his roles and offices, are used 
in 2 Enoch as the building blocks”! for creating the new, celestial identity of 
the elevated Enoch. 

This investigation must now turn to the text of the Slavonic Enoch in 
order to explore in detail these polemical developments. 


King of the Earth 


2 Enoch 30:12 describes Adam as the king of the earth.” This honorable 
role in 2 Enoch, as in the Genesis account, represents not merely an impres- 
sive metaphor but presupposes specific duties which demonstrate Adam’s 
royal status. Most of these activities have biblical roots.” From 2 Enoch 58:3, 
we learn that the Lord appointed Adam over 





*! It should be noted that the Adamic tradition is not the only «building material» 
used in 2 Enoch in order to create the new, celestial image of Enoch. There is also a 
strong presence of the traditions about the elevated Moses which help to enhance 
Enoch’s new identity in various theophanic settings throughout the text. On the Mo- 
saic traditions in 2 Enoch see, A. ORLov, Ex 33 on God’s Face: A Lesson from the 
Enochic Tradition // SBLSP 39 (2000) 130-147; bem, The Face as the Heavenly 
Counterpart of the Visionary in the Slavonic Ladder of Jacob // Of Scribes and Sages: 
Early Jewish Interpretation and Transmission of Scripture. 2 vols / Ed. C. A. Evans 
(London, 2004) (Studies in Scripture in Early Judaism and Christianity, 9) Vol. 2. 59-76. 

» Slav. uapa 3enan. M. 1. Coxosos, Marepnassi 4 3aMeTKH 110 CTapHHHoli cya- 
BAHCKOM MTepatype. Brmlycx Tperuli, VII: Cnapaucxaa Kuura Exoxa IIpapeguoro. 
TeKCTHI, JIaTHHCKHH Mep. u uccueqoBaHue. Ilocmeprublli Tpyy aBropa IpHroTOBHII K 
way. M. Cnepanckunt // YOMZP 4 (1910) 1.30. 

3 On the connections between the Genesis account and the Adamic story of 2 Enoch, 
see: J. T. A. G. M. vAN Ruiren, The Creation of Man and Woman in Early Jewish 
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..everything [as king], and he subjected everything to him in subservience 
under his hand, both the dumb and the deaf, to be commanded and for 
submission and for every servitude. So also to every human being. The 
Lord created mankind to be the lord of all his possessions.” 


This description of Adam’s duties corresponds to the account found in Gen 
1:26—30 where God gives Adam dominion over «everything that has the breath 
of life». 

As in Gen 2:19—20, one of the important functions of the new appointed 
king is the registration of all the «possessions», i.e., all the living creatures of 
the earth given to his stewardship through the act of their naming. 2 Enoch 58 
states that 


...the Lord came down onto the earth [on account of Adam] and he inspect- 
ed all his creatures which he himself had created in the beginning of the 
thousand ages and then after all those he had created Adam. And the Lord 
summoned all the animals of the earth and all reptiles of the earth and all 
the birds that fly in the air, and he brought them all before the face of our 
father Adam, so that he might pronounce names for all the quadrupeds; 
and [Adam] named everything that lives on the earth.” 


Giving names here, just as in the Genesis account, also designates Adam’s 
dominion over «everything that lives on the earth». This dominion, however, 
as in the Biblical account, is supervised by the Lord. The whole picture indi- 
cates that the author of 2 Enoch understands Adam’s «kingship» as the mana- 
gement of God’s property.”° It is significant that the Slavonic apocalypse 
defines Adam’s role as «the lord of all God’s possessions».”” 





Literature // The Creation of Man and Woman: Interpretations of the Biblical Narra- 
tives in Jewish and Christian Traditions / Ed. G. P. LutTriKHuIZzEN (Leiden, 2000) (TBN, 
3) 34-62. 

24 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 184. 

> Toid. 185. 

6 Cf. Philo, Opif. 88 «So the Creator made man after all things, as a sort of driver 
and pilot, to drive and steer the things on earth, and charged him with the care of 
animals and plants, like a governor subordinate to the chief and great King». Philo / 
Tr. FE. H. Corson, G. H. Wuiraker. 11 vols (Cambridge, Mass., 1949) Vol. 1. 73. See, 
also: J. R. Levison, Portraits of Adam in Early Judaism: From Sirach to 2 Baruch 
(Sheffield, 1988) (JSPSS, 1) 66-68. 

°7 Adam’s designation as the second angel in 2 Enoch 30:11 also seems to point 
to the protoplast’s role as the viceroy of God. Cf. Philo, Opif. 148 «...and the first 
man was wise with a wisdom learned from and taught by Wisdom’s own lips, for he 
was made by divine hands; he was, moreover, a king, and it befits a ruler to bestow 
titles on his several subordinates. And we may guess that the sovereignty with which 
that first man was invested was a most lofty one, seeing that God had fashioned him 
with the utmost care and deemed him worthy of the second place, making him His 
own viceroy and the lord of all others». Philo 1.117. It is also important that in 2 Enoch 
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In the Slavonic apocalypse, however, the governing role of Adam as the 
lord of all God’s possesions is challenged by the account of Enoch’s kingship 
and his role as «the manager of the arrangements on the earth». This new role 
of Enoch vividly recalls the former royal status of the protoplast. 

The first hint about Enoch’s role as the governing power on earth comes 
from chapter 39 where Enoch relates to his children the details of his encoun- 
ter with the divine anthropomorphic extent, identified in the text as the Lord’s 
«Face». Enoch’s description provides a series of analogies in which the earthly 
Enoch compares his face and parts of his body with the attributes of the Lord’s 
Face and body. At the end of his description, Enoch delivers the following 
conclusion: 


Frightening and dangerous it is to stand before the face of the earthly king, 
terrifying and very dangerous it is, because the will of the king is death and 
the will of the king is life. How much more terrifying [and dangerous] it is 
stand before the face of the King of earthly kings and of the heavenly 
armies... Who can endure that endless misery?” 


In the light of the overall logic of the patriarch’s speech, in which the «at- 
tributes» of the Lord have been compared with Enoch’s «attributes», it be- 
comes clear that the earthly king of the story is Enoch himself. This interpre- 
tation is «confirmed» by the manuscripts of the shorter recension which di- 
rectly identify Enoch as the earthly king: 


And now my children, listen to the discourses of an earthly king. It is dan- 
gerous and perilous to stand before the face of the earthly king,” terrifying 
[and very perilous] it is...*° 


The designation of Enoch as the royal/governing power on earth is not con- 
fined solely to the passage found in chapter 39. 2 Enoch 46:1-2 (the longer 
recension) also recounts the tradition about Enoch as the earthly king. There 
again Enoch refers to his royal status indirectly in third person.*! 

The significant feature of Enoch’s designation as the earthly king in the 
Slavonic apocalypse is that this text understands Enoch not as one of the 
earthly kings, but as the king of the earth who, in a manner similar to the 





the realm of Adam’s dominion is designated as another world: «And the devil under- 
stood how I wished to create another world, so that everything could be subjected to 
Adam on the earth, to rule and reign over it». 2 Enoch 31:3. ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 
154. 

°8 2 Enoch 39:8 (the longer recension). ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 164. 

° Slav. npeA, AHUEN Ap 3eNNaro. 

30 2 Enoch 39:8. ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 165. 

3! «Listen, my people, and give heed to the utterance of my lips! If to an earthly king 
someone should bring some kinds of gifts, if he is thinking treachery in his heart, and 
the king perceives it, will he not be angry with him?» ANpersEN, 2 Enoch... 172. 
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protoplast, supervises all arrangements on the earth. This exclusive role is 
hinted at in 2 Enoch 64, which depicts the patriarch’s address to the princes 
of the people as they prostrate themselves before him. This role is also inti- 
mated in chapter 43 of the shorter recension and a similar passage from 
2 Enoch found in the Slavonic collection the «Just Balance» (Slav. «Mepuio 
npaéednoe»), where Enoch is described as the manager of the earth: 


...and behold my children, I am the manager of the arrangements on earth, 
I wrote (them) down. and the whole year I combined and the hours of the 
day. And the hours I measured: and I wrote down every seed on earth. And 
I compared every measure and the just balance I measured. And I wrote 
(them) down, just as the Lord commanded...” 


It should be noted that the definition of Enoch as the king is a unique motif in 
early Enochic materials.* In J Enoch, Jubilees, and the Book of Giants, the 
patriarch is often described as an intercessor, a visionary, a scribe, an expert 
in secrets, but never directly as a king.** It, therefore, becomes apparent that 
the royal/governing functions of Enoch are construed in the Slavonic apoca- 
lypse in the context of its polemical response to the Adamic tradition; it serves 
as a counterpart to the royal status of the protoplast. It is not therefore coinci- 





32 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 217. 

3 T am indebted to Professor James VanderKam for this clarification. 

34 Although Enoch’s role as the governing power on earth is unknown in the early 
Enochic materials, it does not mean that such a designation of Enoch in the Slavonic 
apocalypse is a foreign interpolation invented by the Greek or Slavic scribes. It ap- 
pears that the depiction of Enoch as the governing power on earth represents an im- 
portant step in shaping the new image of Enoch as the supreme angel elevated above 
the angelic world. The role of Enoch as the king/manager of earth in 2 Enoch is, 
therefore, directly connected with the later Metatron title, the «Prince of the World», 
found in the Merkabah literature and on the incantation bowls from Babylonia. Cf. ALEx- 
ANDER, 3 Enoch... 229, 243; C. H. Gorpon, Aramaic and Mandaic Magical Bowls // 
ArOr 9 (1937) 94-95. The Merkabah tradition stresses the role of Enoch-Metatron as 
the governing power over the nations, kingdoms, and rulers on earth. Chapter 30 of 
3 Enoch alludes to the role of Metatron as the Prince of the World, the leader of seven- 
ty-two princes of kingdoms in the world who speaks (pleads) in favor of the world 
before the Holy One... every day at the hour when the book is opened in which every 
deed in the world is recorded. The depiction of Metatron as the «Prince of the World» 
in 3 Enoch reveals several similarities to the royal status of Enoch in the Slavonic 
apocalypse. One of them is that in 2 Enoch 64:1 the patriarch delivers his address «to 
his sons and to the princes of the people». The reference to the princes of the people 
is intriguing since in 3 Enoch 30 Metatron is described as the leader of seventy-two 
princes of the kingdoms of the world. The second important similarity is that in both 
texts the role of Enoch/Metatron as the governing power on earth is tied to his duties 
as the witness of the divine judgment. Both accounts, therefore, contain references to 
Enoch’s writings representing the record of all the deeds of every person. 
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dental that in this situation some duties of Adam in his office of the king of 
the earth become also transferred to the new occupant of this office, the sev- 
enth antediluvian patriarch. In chapters 39 and 43, Enoch’s introductions as 
the king and the manager of the earth are followed with lengthy accounts of 
Enoch’s activities involving measuring everything on earth. Right after Enoch 
is defined as the earthly king in 2 Enoch 39, the patriarch tells his children: 


...And everything that is nourished on the earth I have investigated and 
written down, and every seed, sown and not sown, which grows from earth, 
and all the garden plants, and all the grasses, and all the flowers, and their 
delightful fragrances and their names... I measured all the earth, and its 
mountains and hills and fields and woods and stones and rivers, and every- 
thing that exist... 


It appears that the functions of Enoch in his role as the king/manager of the 
earth include, just as in the role of Adam, the duty registering the created 
order. Like Adam who «named» everything that lives on the earth Enoch in 
his turn writes down «every seed on the earth». *° 

It is important that Enoch’s «stewardship» over the created order, akin to 
Adam’s duties, also includes the obligation to protect and care for the animals. 
In 2 Enoch 58-59, the protoplast’s responsibilities pertaining to the animals 
are transferred to the seventh antediluvian patriarch and his descendants. 

It is noteworthy that both accounts, the story of Adam’s naming of ani- 
mals and Enoch’s instructions to his children about the protection of animals, 
are located in the same chapter of the Slavonic apocalypse. 2 Enoch 58 de- 
picts the Lord summoning all creatures of the earth and bringing them before 
Adam that the first human might name them. This story then continues with 
Enoch’s instructions to his children about the special care for animals whose 
souls will testify against human beings at the great judgment if they treat 
them unjustly. This account, which substitutes one steward of God’s earthly 
creatures for another, fits perfectly into the pattern of the Adamic polemics 
found in the Slavonic apocalypse. 

In Weltweisheit, Menschheitsethik, Urkult, C. Bottrich drew attention to 
the patriarch’s designation as the earthly king.*’ Unfortunately, he failed to 
recognize the polemical meaning of this royal title in the original argument of 
the Slavonic apocalypse and dismissed it as a later interpolation. Bottrich’s 





35 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 164-166. In chapter 43, the same picture can be observed. 
Enoch’s measuring activities follow his definition as the governor/manager of the earth. 

56 Tt should be noted that this role of Enoch as the measurer of the earthly things is 
not fully developed yet in the early Enochic booklets of / Enoch where Enoch’s func- 
tions as the heavenly scribe are limited to the meteorological, calendarical and astro- 
nomical matters. 

37 C, BOrrricu, Weltweisheit, Menschheitsethik, Urkult: Studien zum slavischen 
Henochbuch (Tiibingen, 1992) (WUNT, 2/50) 113-114. 
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attempt to illuminate the origins of Enoch’s royal imagery through the refer- 
ence to the late rabbinic text Hayye Hanokh from Sefer haYashar is problema- 
tic.** In light of our hypothesis about the Adamic provenance of Enoch’s royal 
title in the Slavonic apocalypse, such dubious associations are not necessary. 


Angelic Veneration 


It is difficult to overestimate the value for our discussion of an article 
published by Michael Stone in 1993.*° M. Stone’s illuminating study reveals 
that the argument with the Adamic tradition in the Slavonic apocalypse in- 
cludes, not only the internal debates based on 2 Enoch’s depictions of the 
protoplast, but also the intertextual polemics with the Adamic traditions at- 
tested in the primary Adam books.“ The fact that these Adamic traditions are 
already re-written in the Slavonic apocalypse, as the deeds and functions of 
the protoplast are transferred to Enoch without any reference to their original 
«proprietor», serves as strong evidence to the scope of the polemical inten- 
tions of 2 Enoch’s authors. 

M. Stone’s article investigates an important motif preserved in chapters 
21-22 of the Slavonic apocalypse. The story depicts angels bringing Enoch 
to the edge of the seventh heaven. By the Lord’s command, the archangel 
Gabriel invites the patriarch to stand in front of the Lord forever. Enoch agrees 
and archangel Gabriel carries him to the «Face» of the Lord where the patri- 
arch does obeisance to God. God then personally repeats the invitation to 
Enoch to stand before him forever. After this invitation, archangel Michael 
brings the patriarch to the front of the face of the Lord. The Lord then tells his 
angels, sounding them out: «Let Enoch join in and stand in front of my face 
forever!» In response to this address, the Lord’s glorious ones do obeisance 
to Enoch saying, «Let Enoch yield in accordance with your word, O Lord!»*! 
After that the patriarch’s earthly garments were removed by archangel Michael, 
he was anointed with shining oil and became like one of the glorious ones.” 

M. Stone observes that the story found in 2 Enoch 21-22 recalls the ac- 
count of Adam’s elevation and his veneration by angels found in Armenian, 





38 Tbid. 113. Cf. also, C. BorrricH, Beobachtungen zum Midrash vom «Leben 
Henochs» // Mitteilungen und Beitrdge der Forschungsstelle Judentum an der Theo- 
logischen Fakultdt Leipzig 10 (1996) 44-83. 

39M. E. Stone, The Fall of Satan and Adam’s Penance: Three Notes on the Books 
of Adam and Eve |/ JTS 44 (1993) 143-156. 

* This does not mean that 2 Enoch is literally dependent on the primary Adam 
books in their final form, but rather indicates that the traditions which stand behind 
these books have ancient origins since, by the first century CE, these traditions were 
already appropriated into the Enochic text. 

41 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 138. 

” Thid. 
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Georgian, and Latin versions of the Life of Adam and Eve.* These versions 
depict God’s creation of Adam in his image. Archangel Michael brought the 
first human and had him bow down before God’s face. God then commanded 
all the angels to bow down to Adam. All the angels agreed to venerate the 
protoplast except Satan (and his angels) who refused to bow down before 
Adam, because the first human was «younger» than («posterior» to) Satan. 

M. Stone notes that, aside from the motifs of Adam’s elevation and his 
veneration by angels, the author of 2 Enoch appears to be also aware of the 
motif of angelic disobedience and refusal to venerate the first human. M. Stone 
draws the reader’s attention to the phrase «sounding them out», found in 
2 Enoch 22:6, which another translator of the Slavonic text rendered as «mak- 
ing a trial of them». M. Stone rightly notes that the expressions «sounding 
them out» or «making a trial of them» imply here that it is the angels’ obedi- 
ence that is being tested.* 

Comparing the similarities between Adamic and Enochic accounts, 
M. Stone observes that the order of events in 2 Enoch exactly duplicates the 
order found in the primary Adam books since both sources know three chief 
events:“° 


I. LAE: Adam is created and situated in heaven. 
2 Enoch: Enoch is brought to heaven. 


II. LAE: Archangel Michael brings Adam before God’s face. Adam does 
obeisance to God. 

2 Enoch: Archangel Michael brings Enoch before the Lord’s Face. Enoch 
does obeisance to the Lord. 


Il. LAE: God commands the angels to bow down. All the angels do obei- 
sance. Satan and his angels disobey. 

2 Enoch: «The rebellion in the Adam events is assumed. God tests wheth- 
er this time the angels will obey. The angels are said to bow down and 
accept God’s command».*” 





‘8 The Adamic story of the angelic veneration of Adam and Satan’s disobedience 
is attested in many Jewish, Christian and Muslim materials. Cf. Slavonic version of 
3 Baruch 4; Gos. Bart. 4, Coptic Enthronement of Michael, Cave of Treasures 2:10- 
24; Our’an 2:31—39; 7:11-18; 15:31—48; 17:61-65; 18:50; 20:116-123; 38:71-85. 

44 W. R. Morritt, R. H. Cuartes, The Book of the Secrets of Enoch (Oxford, 
1896) 28. 

45M. E. Stone, The Fall of Satan and Adam’s Penance: Three Notes on the Books 
of Adam and Eve // Literature on Adam and Eve. Collected Essays / Ed. G. ANDER- 
son, M. STong, J. Tromp (Leiden, 2000) (SVTP, 15) 47. 

46 STONE, The Fall of Satan and Adam’s Penance... 48. 

47 Thid. 
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M. Stone concludes that the author of 2 Enoch 21-22 was cognizant of 
the traditions resembling** those found in Armenian, Georgian, and Latin 
versions of the Life of Adam and Eve.® He also stresses that these traditions 
did not enter 2 Enoch from the Slavonic Life of Adam and Eve, because this 
form of tradition does not occur in the Slavonic recension of the primary 
Adam book.*? 

It appears that the Adamic tradition from chapter 22 is not an interpola- 
tion, but belongs to the original core of the Slavonic apocalypse. Two signifi- 
cant features found in 2 Enoch seem to indicate that the tradition of angelic 
veneration is interwoven into the original fabric of the text. The first is evi- 
denced in chapter 7 of the Slavonic apocalypse. 2 Enoch 7:3 depicts Enoch 
carried by angels to the second heaven. There the patriarch sees the condemn- 
ed angels kept as prisoners awaiting the «measureless judgment». Enoch’s 
angelic guides explain to him that the prisoners are «those who turned away 
from the Lord, who did not obey the Lord’s commandments, but of their own 
will plotted together and turned away with their prince and with those who 
are under restraint in the fifth heaven».*'! The story further continues with 
angelic veneration: the condemned angels bow down to Enoch asking for his 
intercession: «Man of God, pray for us to the Lord!»? 

It is possible that this passage about the group of the condemned angels is 
an allusion to the motif of angelic veneration found in 2 Enoch 22 and in the 
primary Adam books. 

Three details of the story from 2 Enoch 7 seem to support this interpre- 
tation: 


a. In 2 Enoch 7, just as in the Adamic accounts, the sin of the imprisoned 
angels is disobedience to the Lord’s commandments. 


b. The agents of the rebellion are a group of angels with «their prince». 
This recalls the information found in the Adamic accounts where not only 
Satan, but also other angels under him, refuse to venerate Adam. The 
longer recension of 2 Enoch 18:3 directly identifies the prisoners of the 
second heaven as the angels of Satanail.* 





48M. Stone’s argument was later supported and developed by G. Anderson. G. An- 
derson observes that «one cannot imagine that the tradition in the Enoch materials 
was created independently from the tradition found in the Vita». G. ANDERSON, The 
Exaltation of Adam and the Fall of Satan // Literature on Adam and Eve... 101. 

4 STONE, The Fall of Satan and Adam’s Penance... 48. 

» Tbid. 

5! ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 114. 

» Tbid. 

%3 2 Enoch 18:3 «And those men answered me, “These are the Grigori, who turned 
aside from the Lord, 200 myriads, together with their prince Satanail. And similar to 
them are those who went down as prisoners in their train, who are in the second 
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c. The imprisoned angels bow down before man (Enoch). An additional 
important detail here is that the patriarch is addressed by the fallen angels 
as a «man» — «a man of God». 


This act of angelic bowing before Enoch in the second heaven might anti- 
cipate later angelic obeisance the patriarch received in chapter 22 of the Sla- 
vonic apocalypse. 

The second evidence demonstrating that the theme of angelic bowing from 
chapter 22 is deeply imbedded in the original theological framework of the 
Enochic writing is its connection with the Enochic title «Youth» or «Lad» 
found in some Slavonic MSS of 2 Enoch. 


Youth 


We have already seen that the authors of 2 Enoch are responsible for cre- 
ating the new roles and titles of Enoch which are absent in the early Enochic 
treatises of 1 Ethiopic Enoch but can be found in the later Merkabah mysti- 
cism. One of such titles is «Youth» which becomes one of the favorite desi- 
gnations of Metatron in the Merkabah literature. 

Before proceeding to the analysis of the title «Youth» in the Slavonic text 
and its connection with the Adamic tradition, a short excursus into the later 
rabbinic materials is necessary. 

Recently Gary Anderson demonstrated that the Adamic story of angelic 
veneration and opposition to humanity played a prominent role in rabbinic 
literature. In his article Anderson draws attention to the account found in 
3 Enoch 4 where the Adamic motif of angelic veneration, in a manner similar 
to 2 Enoch 22, was applied to Enoch-Metatron. 





heaven, imprisoned in great darkness”». ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 130. It is noteworthy 
that in 2 Enoch the Enochic story of the Watchers’ rebellion and the Adamic story of 
Satan’s refusal to venerate humanity appear to be closely connected. They demon- 
strate an intriguing parallel to the Midrash of Shemhazai and Azael 2, 3 Enoch 5:9- 
10 and the Zohar I1.207b—208a, where the leaders of the Watchers are depicted as 
the forces opposing the creation and elevation of humanity. 

>4 ANDERSON, The Exaltation of Adam and the Fall of Satan... 83-110. On the 
Adamic traditions in rabbinic literature see, also: A. ALTMANN, The Gnostic Back- 
ground of the Rabbinic Adam Legends // JOR 35 (1945) 371-391; B. Barc, La taille 
cosmique d’ Adam dans la littérature juive rabbinique des trois premiers siécles apres 
J.-C. // RSR 48 (1975) 173-185; J. Fossum, The Adorable Adam of the Mystics and 
the Rebuttals of the Rabbis // Geschichte-Tradition-Reflexion. Festschrift fiir Martin 
Hengel zum 70. Geburtstag. 2 vols. / Ed. H. Cancik, H. LICHTENBERGER, P. SCHAFER 
(Tiibingen, 1996) Vol. 1. 529-539; P. ScHAFER, Rivalitaét zwischen Engeln und Men- 
schen: Untersuchungen zur rabbinischen Engelvorstellung (Berlin, 1975) (SJ, 8); A. SE- 
GAL, Two Powers in Heaven. Early Rabinnic Reports About Christianity and Gnosti- 
cism (Leiden, 1977) (SJLA, 25) 108-115. 
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3 Enoch 4:1-10 depicts Rabbi Ishmael questioning his celestial guide 
Metatron about his name «Youth». The passage reads: 


R. Ishmael said: I said to Metatron: «...you are greater than all the princes, 
more exalted than all the angels, more beloved than all the ministers... why, 
then, do they call you “Youth” in the heavenly heights?» He answered: 
«Because I am Enoch, the son of Jared... the Holy One, blessed be he, 
appointed me in the height as a prince and a ruler among the ministering 
angels. Then three of ministering angels, Uzzah, Azzah, and Azael, came 
and laid charges against me in the heavenly height. They said before the 
Holy One, blessed be He, « Lord of the Universe, did not the primeval ones 
give you good advice when they said, Do not create man!»* ...And once 
they all arose and went to meet me and prostrated themselves before me, 
saying «Happy are you, and happy your parents, because your Creator has 
favored you. Because Iam young in their company and mere youth among 
them in days and months and years — herefore they call me “Youth’’».°6 


Commenting on this passage, G. Anderson suggests that if «we remove those 
layers of the tradition that are clearly secondary ... we are left with a story that 
is almost identical to the analog we have traced in the Adam and Eve litera- 
ture and II Enoch».*’ He further notes that the acclamation of Enoch as «Youth» 
in Sefer Hekhalot is intriguing since the reason 3 Enoch supplies for this title 
is deceptively simple and straightforward: «Because I am young in their com- 
pany and a mere youth among them in days and months and years — there- 
fore they call me “Youth”». G. Anderson proposes that the title might have 
Adamic origins since the explanation for the epithet «youth» recalls the rea- 
son for the angelic refusal to worship Adam in the Vita on the basis of his 
inferiority to them by way of his age.* 

G. Anderson’s hypothesis that the origin of the title «Youth» is connected 
with the appropriation of the Adamic tradition is crucial to the current inves- 
tigation. 

It is interesting that in some manuscripts of the Slavonic Enoch the sev- 
enth antediluvian patriarch is also often addressed as «youth». Despite the 
fact that this designation occurs only in several Slavonic manuscripts, the 
author of the recent English translation, Francis Andersen, considered this 
reading as the original. He was also the first scholar to propose that Enoch’s 





%* For the similar tradition see: the Midrash of Shemhazai and Azael 2, and the 
Zohar I1.207b—208a. 

56 ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 258-259. 

57 ANDERSON, The Exaltation of Adam and the Fall of Satan... 107. 

8 Tbid. 108. 

» Slav. tonoute. 

® Professor Francis Andersen reassured me in a private communication about the 
originality of this reading, referring to it as «powerful evidence». 
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designation as «Youth» in 2 Enoch recalls the identical title of Metatron at- 
tested in 3 Enoch and other Hekhaloth writings.“ In his commentary to the 
English translation of 2 Enoch in OTP, Andersen wrote: 


The remarkable reading yunoSe [youth], clearly legible in A, supports the 
evidence of V, which has this variant four times (not here), and of other 
MSS, that there was a tradition in which Enoch was addressed in this way. 
The similarity to the vocative enose [Enoch] might explain the variant as a 
purely scribal slip. But it is surprising that it is only in address, never in 
description, that the term is used. The variant jenokhu is rare. There is no 
phonetic reason why the first vowel should change to ju; junokhu is never 
found. But it cannot be a coincidence that this title is identical with that of 
Enoch (= Metatron) in 3 Enoch.” 


It is notable that several important occurrences of the title « Youth» in 2 Enoch 
come from the mouth of angels. Thus in chapter 9 of the shorter recension, an 
angelic being accompanying Enoch on his way through the heavenly realm 
addresses him as «youth»: «This place has been prepared, Youth, for the righte- 
ous...».° Later in chapter 10, one can hear the same address again: «this 
place, Youth, has been prepared for those who practice godless uncleanness 
on the earth...».° These angelic addresses are consistent with the Adamic 
and Merkabah accounts in which angelic beings point to Adam/Enoch’s young 
age. 

According to the Merkabah tradition, God also likes to address Enoch- 
Metatron as «Youth». In 3 Enoch 3, when R. Ishmael asks Metatron «What is 
your name?» Metatron answers, «I have seventy names, corresponding to the 
seventy nations of the world ... however, my King calls me “Youth’».® The 
designation of Enoch as «Youth» seems to signify here the special relation- 
ship between the Holy One and Metatron. One can see the beginning of this 
tradition already in 2 Enoch where in chapter 24 of the shorter recension the 
following tradition can be found: 


And the Lord called me (Enoch) and he placed me to himself closer than 
Gabriel. And I did obeisance to the Lord. And the Lord spoke to me «What- 
ever you see, Youth, things standing still and moving about were brought 





°' See, for example, Synopse, §§ 384; 385; 390; 396. P. SCHAFER, with M. SCHLUTER 
and H. G. von Mutius, Synopse zur Hekhalot-Literatur (Tiibingen, 1981) (TSAJ, 2) 
162-163, 164-165, 166-167. 

62 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 118-119. 

% Coxolop, Marepnassl HW 3aMeTKH 110 CTapHHHOM CclaBAHCKOM WMTepatype... 
85. 

64 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 119. 
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to perfection by me. and not even to angels have I explained my secrets... 
as I am making them known to you today...».% 


It is significant that the title «youth» here is tied to the motif of human supe- 
riority over angels, which plays a prominent role in the primary Adam books 
where God orders his angels to bow down before humanity. 

Finally, we must note that several important readings of «youth» in the 
materials associated with the Slavonic Enoch can be found in the Vienna 
Codex.” In this manuscript Enoch is addressed by the Lord as «youth»® in 
the context of angelic veneration: 


And the Lord with his own mouth called me [Enoch] and said: Be brave, 
Youth!® Do not be frightened! Stand up in front of my face forever. And 
Michael, the Lord’s archistratig, brought me in the front of the Lord’s 
face. And the Lord tempted his servants and said to them: «Let Enoch 
come up and stand in the front of my face forever». And the glorious ones 
bowed down and said: «Let him come up!»” 


In conclusion, it should be noticed that our analysis revealed that several 
important readings pertaining to the Adamic polemics can be found in the 
manuscripts of the shorter recension. It does not follow, however, that these 
readings are secondary and not original. The rehabilitation of the longer re- 
cension, as well as the reaffirmation of its value in recent scholarship, should 
not lead to the automatic rejection of everything in the shorter recension as 
inauthentic and secondary. The mere subscription to one of the recensions 
deceptively oversimplifies the problem of asserting the original text. The task 
is more complicated and necessarily involves a careful investigation of the 
theological intentions of the authors and editors of the text. Almost three 
decades ago F. Andersen warned students of 2 Enoch against jumping to 
simplistic and hasty conclusions. He noted that «all of the materials calls for 
reassessment... In the present state of our knowledge, the genuineness of any 
disputed passage is difficult to judge».’! His prudent advice still remains valu- 
able today. 





° Coxoylos, Marepuasbl HW 3aMeTKH M10 CTapHHHOM cilaBAHCKOii MTepatype... 


90-91; ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 119. 

°’ | want to express my deep appreciation to Professor Francis Andersen who 
generously shared with me the microfilms and photographs of MSS V, R, and J. 

* Unfortunately, Friedrich Repp’s research on the Vienna Codex failed to discern 
the proper meaning of «youth» in this important manuscript. See: F. Repp, Textkri- 
tische Untersuchungen zum Henoch-Apokryph des co. slav. 125 der Osterreichischen 
Nationalbibliothek // Wiener slavistische Jahrbuch 10 (1963) 65. 
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The Hunger Motif 


The previous analysis demonstrated that the author(s) of the Slavonic apoc- 
alypse were cognizant of the motifs and themes similar to those found in the 
primary Adam books. One of the prominent Adamic motifs absent in the 
Biblical account but present in the later extrabiblical traditions is the theme 
of Adam and Eve’s hunger after their eviction from Eden to earth.” 

The primary Adam books begin their stories with depicting the expulsion 
of the first humans from the Garden. The narrative continues with describing 
the hunger the first humans experienced as they found themselves on earth. It 
seems that the cause of their hunger was not the absence of food on earth, but 
the dining habits of the first humans, who were used to the celestial nourish- 
ment during their stay in Paradise. It is, therefore, significant that the Arme- 
nian, Georgian, and Latin versions of the primary Adam books emphasize 
the difference between the two foods: the angelic food which Adam and Eve 
ate in the paradise and the food that lies before them on the earth.” 

In 2 Enoch the story of the first humans’ hunger takes a new polemical 
form. The second part of 2 Enoch depicts the patriarch who, just like Adam 
and Eve, was transported from heaven to earth. This time, however, the tran- 
sition is pleasant: Enoch is not punitively expelled from heaven, like Adam, 
but sent by God on a short trip to instruct his children. From 2 Enoch 56:2 we 
learn that during Enoch’s instructions, Methuselah asks his father a blessing, 
so that he may prepare some food for him to eat. The patriarch answers his 
son in the following manner: 


Listen, child! Since the time when the Lord anointed me with the ointment 
of his glory, food has not come into me, and earthly pleasure my soul does 
not remember, nor do I desire anything earthly (2 Enoch 56:2 the longer 
recension). 


In the shorter recension of 2 Enoch, the patriarch’s rejection of food is 
even more decisive: 


Listen my child! Since the time when the Lord anointed me with ointment 
of my glory, it has been horrible for me, and food is not agreeable to me, 
and I have no desire for earthly food.” 





” On the hunger motif in the primary Adam books, see: G. ANDERSON, The Peni- 
tence Narrative in the Life of Adam and Eve // Literature on Adam and Eve... Off. 

® «They arose and went about upon the earth, and they did not find food like the 
food by which they had been nourished in [the Garden]». A Synopsis of the Books of 
Adam and Eve. Second Revised Edition / Ed. G. A. ANDERSON, M. E. STonE (Atlanta, 
1999) (EJL, 17) 3E. 

74 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 183. 
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The important detail that connects this Enochic account to the account 
found in the Armenian, Georgian, and Latin primary Adam books is their 
emphasis on the fact that it is the earthly food that is unsuitable for those who 
just came from the celestial realm. The account found in these versions of the 
primary Adam books also stresses this fact. They inform that Adam and Eve 
«did not find food like the food by which they had been nourished in the 
Garden». Eve’s discourse found in 4:2 again emphasizes this difference be- 
tween earthly and celestial food, referring to earthly food as nourishment for 
the beasts.” 

These similarities suggest that the tradition found in 2 Enoch 56:2 might 
represent a part of the polemics with the Adamic traditions in the Slavonic 
apocalypse. Here Enoch is depicted as superior to Adam and Eve, who must 
accept the earthly food as the sign of the Fall and their permanent transition 
to the lower realm. 

It should be also noted that it is unlikely that this tradition entered 2 Enoch 
from the Slavonic Life of Adam and Eve, since the Slavonic Vita does not 
attest to the traditions about earthly and celestial food. 


The Motif of the Divine Face 


Our previous investigation of the motif of angelic veneration showed that 
one of the concentrated elaborations of Adamic polemics in 2 Enoch is found 
in chapter 22, which depicts the climax of Enoch’s celestial trip and his lumi- 
nous metamorphosis near the Throne of Glory. The partiarch’s transition to 
the new, celestial identity found in this part of the text is therefore convenient 
for appropriating the Adamic tradition about the luminous condition of the 
protoplast. 

The motif of the divine Face is important to linking Enoch’s glorious condi- 
tion with the former luminosity of Adam. Enoch’s luminous metamorphosis 
takes its place in front of the Lord’s glorious «extent», labeled in 2 Enoch 22 
and 39 as the Lord’s «Face». From 2 Enoch 22 we learn that the vision of 





® A Synopsis of the Books of Adam and Eve... 5E. 

76 «I saw the view of the face of the Lord, like iron made burning hot in a fire and 
brought out, and it emits sparks and is incandescent. Thus even I saw the face of the 
Lord. But the face of the Lord is not to be talked about, it is so very marvelous and 
supremely awesome and supremely frightening. And who am I to give an account of 
the incomprehensible being of the Lord, and of his face, so extremely strange and 
indescribable? And how many are his commands, and his multiple voice, and the 
Lord’s throne, supremely great and not made by hands, and the choir stalls all around 
him, the cherubim and the seraphim armies, and their never-silent singing. Who can 
give an account of his beautiful appearance, never changing and indescribable, and 
his great glory? And I fell down flat and did obeisance to the Lord» (2 Enoch 22:1-4, 
the longer recension). ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 136. 
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the divine «Face» had dramatic consequences for Enoch’s appearance. His 
body endured radical changes as it became covered with the divine light. 
This encounter transformed Enoch into a glorious angelic being. The text 
says that after this procedure Enoch became like one of the glorious ones, 
and there was no observable difference.” This phrase describes Enoch’s tran- 
sition to his new celestial identity as «one of the glorious ones». During this 
transition in front of the Lord’s face, Enoch’s own «face» became radically 
altered and the patriarch acquired a new glorious «visage» which reflected 
the luminosity’ of the Lord’s Panim.” The important link that connects this 
new condition of Enoch with the condition of the glorious Adam is the theme 
of the new creation after the Lord’s Face. It has been shown that the Face in 
2 Enoch 22 represented the cause and the prototype after which the new ce- 
lestial identity of Enoch was formed. The new creation after the Face signi- 
fies here the return to the prelapsarian condition of Adam, who also was 
«modeled» after the Face of God. Support for this view can be found in 
2 Enoch 44:1 where one learns that the protoplast was also created after the 
Face of God. The text says that «the Lord with his own two hands created 
mankind; in a facsimile of his own face, both small and great, the Lord creat- 
ed [them]».*° It is intriguing that 2 Enoch departs here from the canonical 





77 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 139. 

18 2 Enoch’s narrative gives evidence that Enoch’s face acquired the same quali- 
ties of luminosity as the Face of the Lord. In 2 Enoch 37, the Lord calls one of his 
angels to chill the face of Enoch before his return to earth. The angel, who «appeared 
frozen», then chilled Enoch’s face with his icy hands. Immediately after this proce- 
dure, the Lord tells Enoch that if his face had not been chilled in such a way, no 
human being would be able to look at his face. This chilling procedure indicates that 
Enoch’s metamorphosis near the Face involves the transformation of the visionary’s 
face into the fiery, perilous entity which now resembles the Lord’s Face. We can find 
a detailed description of this process in another «Enochic» text, Sefer Hekhalot, which 
describes the transformation of Enoch-Metatron, the Prince of the Divine Presence, 
into a fiery creature. Cf. 3 Enoch 15:1 «R. Ishmael said: The angel Metatron, Prince 
of the Divine Presence, the glory of highest heaven, said to me: When the Holy One, 
blessed be he, took me to serve the throne of glory, the wheels of the chariot and all 
needs of the Shekinah, at once my flesh turned to flame, my sinews to blazing fire, 
my bones to juniper coals, my eyelashes to lightning flashes, my eyeballs to fiery 
torches, the hairs of my head to hot flames, all my limbs to wings of burning fire, and 
the substance of my body to blazing fire». 3 Enoch 15:1. ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 267. 

” It is noteworthy that after this procedure Enoch’s «face», just as the Lord’s face 
acquired the ability to glorify other subjects. Thus in 2 Enoch 64:3—5 the following 
tradition can be found: «...and the elders of the people and all the community came 
and prostrated themselves and kissed Enoch... O our father Enoch, bless your sons 
and all the people, so that we may be glorified in front of your face today». ANDERSEN, 
2 Enoch... 190. 

80 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 170. 
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reading attested in Gen 1:26—27 where Adam was created, not after the face 
of God, but after His image (tselem). F. Andersen observes that 2 Enoch’s 
«idea is remarkable from any point of view... This is not the original meaning 
of tselem... The text uses podobie lica [in the likeness of the face], not obrazu 
or videnije, the usual terms for «image».*! 

It is clear, however, that this reading did not arise in the Slavonic environ- 
ment, but belonged to the original argument of 2 Enoch where the creation of 
the luminous protoplast after the Face of the Lord corresponds to a similar 
angelic «creation» of the seventh antediluvian patriarch. There is almost no 
doubt that, in the view of the information about Adam’s glorious angelic 
nature attested in 2 Enoch 30:11, the author of the Slavonic apocalypse tries 
to connect the theme of Adam’s creation with the motif of the glorious Face 
of the Lord. 

Regrettably, Bottrich did not recognize the pivotal role of the imagery of 
the divine Face in the original argument of the Slavonic apocalypse and re- 
jected the descriptions of the Lord’s Face in 2 Enoch 22 and 39 as later inter- 
polations.” This rejection had, in my judgment, dramatic consequences for 
BOottrich’s research and his ability to discern the theology of the text in gener- 
al and the meaning of the Adamic traditions in 2 Enoch in particular. The 
tradition of the Divine Face represents a nexus through which several signifi- 
cant polemical trajectories of the text are interwoven together. One of these 
trajectories is the connection between the traditions of Adam’s cosmic body 
in 2 Enoch 30:8-11 and the Shi‘ur Qomah tradition presented in 2 Enoch 39, 
which depicts Enoch as the measurer of the divine body. This important 
connection completely escaped Bottrich’s attention and undermined the cred- 
ibility of his later research on the cosmic body of Adam.™ 


Oil from the Tree of Life 


Another Adamic motif in the story of Enoch’s transformation is the lumi- 
nous oil, which causes the patriarch’s glorious metamorphosis. 2 Enoch 22:9 
portrays archangel Michael extracting Enoch from his clothes and anointing 
him with delightful oil. The text tells that the oil’s appearance was «greater 
than the greatest light and its ointment is like sweet dew, and the fragrance 





81 Tbid. 171, note b. 

82 See: BOTTRICH, Weltweisheit, Menschheitsethik, Urkult... 112-113. 

83 G. Scholem was the first to propose that the expression «the extent of the 
Lord» found in 2 Enoch 39 might reflect the exact terminology found in the Shitur 
Qomah materials. Cf. Scholem’s lecture The Age of Shitur Qomah Speculation and a 
Passage in Origen // G. ScHoLEM, Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and Tal- 
mudic Tradition (New York, 1965); IpeM, On the Mystical Shape of the Godhead: 
Basic Concepts in the Kabbalah (New York, 1991) 29. 

4 C, Bortricu, Adam als Microkosmos (Berlin, 1995) (Judentum und Umwelt, 59). 
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[like] myrrh; and it is like rays of the glittering sun».* The anointing with the 
oil causes the patriarch’s transformation from the garments of skin to the 
luminous garment of an immortal angelic being, one of the glorious ones. 

It appears that that the oil used in Enoch’s anointing comes from the Tree 
of Life, which in 2 Enoch 8:3—4 is depicted with a similar symbolism. 2 
Enoch 8:3—4 tells that «...the tree [of life] is indescribable for pleasantness 
and fine fragrance, and more beautiful than any (other) created thing that 
exists. And from every direction it has an appearance which is gold-looking 
and crimson, and with the form of fire».8° The shorter recension also refers to 
a second, olive tree near the first one «flowing with oil continually».*’ 

It should be noted that the oil anointing of Enoch is a unique motif in the 
Enochic tradition. Enoch’s approach to the throne in the Book of the Watch- 
ers and his transformation into the Son of Man in the Book of the Similitudes 
do not involve anointing with or any usage of oil. Later «Enochic» traditions 
are also silent about oil. For example, the account of Metatron’s transforma- 
tion in 3 Enoch does not mention any anointing with oil. 

Yet while unknown in the Enochic literature, the motif of anointing with 
the oil from the Tree of Life looms large in the Adamic tradition. Chapter 
35(9) of the primary Adam books contains the story of Adam’s sickness. The 
patriarch finds himself in great distress and pain. Trying to find a cure, Adam 
sends Eve and Seth to paradise so they can bring the oil of the Tree of Life 
that will relieve his illness. Their mission, however, is unsuccessful. Archan- 
gel Michael refuses to give the oil to Eve and Seth, telling them that the oil 
will be used «when the years of the end are filled completely» for those who 
«be worthy of entering the Garden».** 

There are several corresponding characteristics that can be detected in the 
Adamic and Enochic accounts: 

1. The purpose of the anointing is similar in both traditions. Its function is 
the «resurrection of Adam’s body»® e.g., the reversal of the earthly fallen 
condition into the incorruptible luminous state of the protoplast. It is not co- 
incidental that in 2 Enoch 22 oil anointing transforms Enoch into a luminous 
angelic being. As has been already noted, it recalls the description of the 
protoplast in 2 Enoch 30:11 as a glorious angelic being. 

2. The subject of the anointing is also identical. In 2 Enoch and in the 
primary Adam books, the oil is used (or will be used) for transforming the 
righteous ones in their transition to the angelic state in the celestial realm. In 
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the primary Adam books, the oil is prepared for those who «be worthy of 
entering the Garden».°° M. Stone observes that 2 Enoch also «knows an 
anointing with the heavenly perfumed oil that brings about a transformation 
of the righteous».”! 

The same situation is also attested in 3 Baruch, where the reward of the 
righteous is oil. H. Gaylord notes that this theme in 3 Baruch has a connec- 
tion with the Adamic tradition. He observes that «by his disobedience Adam 
lost “the glory of God” (4:16[G]), which may have been comparable to that 
of angels (cf. 13:4[S]). The reward of the righteous is oil, possibly the sign of 
the glory of God, which the angel-guide promises to show Baruch several 
times in this text (6:12; 7:2; 11:2; 16:3[S]). It is hardly accidental that there 
are traditions that Adam sought to receive the “oil of mercy” at the point of 
death, and that Enoch was transformed by the “oil of his glory”...».” 

3. It is important that in 2 Enoch and in the primary Adam books a person 
in charge of oil is the archangel Michael.” In 2 Enoch 22 he anoints Enoch 
with shining oil causing his luminous metamorphosis. In 3 Baruch 15:1 
Michael brings oil to the righteous. In the primary Adam books he also 
seems to be in charge of oil since it is he who declines giving Seth the oil for 
healing Adam. 

4. It is intriguing that 2 Enoch and the primary Adam accounts refer to the 
flowing of the oil. Thus, the Georgian LAE 36(9):4 relates that «...(God) will 
send his angel to the Garden where the Tree of Life is, from which the oil 
flows out, so that he may give you a little of that oil».°> 2 Enoch 8:5 seems to 
attest to the same tradition: «and another tree is near it, an olive, flowing with 
oil continually». M. Stone notes that «it is striking that 2 Enoch highlights the 
flowing of the oil, just like the Adam books». 

These similarities show that the motif of the oil from the Tree of Life in 
2 Enoch might have Adamic provenance. It is unlikely that this tradition is a 
later interpolation. Attested in both recensions, it plays a pivotal role in the 
scene of Enoch’s luminous metamorphosis. 





°° 43 (13): «The Lord said, “I will admit them into the Garden and I will anoint 
them with that unction”». A Synopsis of the Books of Adam and Eve... 45E (Geor- 
gian version). 

°!'M. Stone, The Angelic Prediction in the Primary Adam Books // Literature on 
Adam and Eve... 127. 

° H. E. GayLorp, 3 (Greek Apocalypse of) Baruch // OTP. Vol. 1. 658. 

°3 Cf. Stone, The Angelic Prediction in the Primary Adam Books... 126. 

* B.C. Quinn, The Quest of Seth for the Oil of Life (Chicago, 1962) 59. 

°5 A Synopsis of the Books of Adam and Eve... 40E. 

°° Stone, The Angelic Prediction in the Primary Adam Books... 126. 
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«The One Who Carried Away the Sin of Humankind» 


It has been mentioned earlier that in later Jewish mysticism Metatron was 
viewed as a divine being first incarnated in Adam and then in Enoch, who re- 
ascended to the protoplast’s heavenly home and took his rightful place in the 
heights of the universe. P. Alexander observes that «Enoch thus becomes a 
redeemer figure — a second Adam through whom humanity is restored».”’ It 
appears that this theological motif of Enoch’s redeeming role is already de- 
veloped in 2 Enoch. 

In chapter 64 of the longer recension of the Slavonic apocalypse, the «as- 
tounding encomium» can be found which, in the view of one of 2 Enoch’s 
translators, «could hardly please a Christian or a Jew».** The chapter depicts 
a prostration of «the elders of the people» and «all the community» before 
Enoch at the place of his second departure to heaven. The people who came 
to bow down before the patriarch delivered to Enoch the following address: 


O our father,” Enoch! May you be blessed by the Lord, the eternal king! 
And now, bless your [sons], and all the people, so that we may be glorified 
in front of your face today. For you will be glorified in front of the face [of 
the Lord for eternity], because you are the one whom the Lord chose in 
preference to all the people upon the earth, and he appointed you to be the 
one who makes a written record of all his creation, visible and invisible, 
and the one who carried away the sin of mankind (2 Enoch 64:4-5).'° 


An important detail in this address is Enoch’s designation as «the one 
who carried away the sin of [hu]mankind». This depiction of the patriarch as 
a redeemer is intriguing. But what kind of sin was Enoch able to carry away? 

B6ttrich argues that the description of Enoch as the one who carried away 
the sins of humankind reflects not the reality but only the expectation of the 
«elders of the people». He stresses that 2 Enoch absolutely rejects the idea of 
intercession before God,'” pointing to the passage in chapter 53 where the 
patriarch warns his children that he will not be able to help them on the day of 
judgment, since no one can help relieve another person’s sin.'” 





°7 ALEXANDER, From Son of Adam to a Second God... 111. 

°8 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 190. 
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father». In WisSol 10:1 the title «the Father of the World» is applied to the protoplast. 
See, P. B. Munoa II, Four Powers in Heaven. The Interpretation of Daniel 7 in the 
Testament of Abraham (Sheffield, 1998) (JSPSS, 28) 104-105. 

100 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 190. 

101 BOtTRICH, Weltweisheit, Menschheitsethik, Urkult... 194-195. Bortricu, The 
Melchizedek Story of 2 (Slavonic) Enoch: A Reaction to A. Orlov... 457. 

102 2 Enoch 53:1—4. See also 7:4—5, 62:2. 
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Unfortunately, Bottrich’s observations, based on a faulty methodology, 
miss the gist of the argument in chapter 64. Oblivious to Adamic polemics in 
the text, he fails to notice a crucial detail: in 2 Enoch 64 the «elders of the 
earth» define Enoch not as the one who will carry away the sin of human- 
kind, but as the one who already carried away this sin.'°? The emphasis on 
the already accomplished redemptive act provides an important clue to un- 
derstanding the kind of sin Enoch was able to erase. The focus here is not on 
the individual sins of Enoch’s descendents, but on the primeval sin of human- 
kind.'“ Therefore, it becomes apparent that the redeeming functions of the 
patriarch are not related to his possible intercession for the sins of his chil- 
dren, the fallen angels or the «elders of the earth», as Bottrich suggested. 
Rather they pertain to the sin of the protoplast which the patriarch was able to 
«carry away» by his righteousness, ascension, and transformation. Accord- 
ingly, Enoch has already accomplished his role as the «redeemer» of humani- 
ty through his luminous metamorphosis near the throne of glory.'°> Humani- 
ty has been redeemed in him, and this redemption gives hope to other righte- 
ous ones, who will later attain the paradisal condition. The significant detail 
that confirms Enoch’s unique redeeming role is that, unlike in chapter 53 
where he opposes the idea of intercession, in 2 Enoch 64—65 he does not 
object to the idea that he is able to carry away the sin of humankind. 

Enoch’s response to the people’s address, which occupies the following 
chapter 65, provides additional support for interpreting the sin Enoch was 
able to carry away as related to the transgression of the protoplast. It is not 
coincidental that the patriarch starts his response with paraphrasing the ac- 
count of Adam’s creation, telling that the Lord «constituted man in his own 
form, in accordance with a similarity».'°° He further relates that the Lord 
gave the protoplast «eyes to see, and ears to hear, and heart to think, and 
reason to argue».'"’ Some elements of this part of the paraphrase allude to the 





103 Slav. O®unurean — literally «the one who has taken away». Coxoulos, 


Marepualibl 1 34MeTKH 10 CTapHHHOM CilaBaHCKON suTepatype... 1.59; 1.101. The 
noun @umureab derives from the verb ormmarn, orunaTn (to remove, to release) 
which among other meanings can be used in the expression «to release from sin». 
Barhudarov’s dictionary relates ornmarn to the Greek aaipeiv. Cropaps pyccKoro 
3bIKa XI—XVII Bexos / 3m. C. T. Bapxyyapos. 25 Tr. (Mocxrza, 1975—) T. 14. 74-75. 

‘04 Another important hint that Enoch was able to take away the sin of the proto- 
plast is that the MSS of the longer recension speak, not about many sins, but about 
only one sin, «the sin of [hu]mankind». In contrast, the reading of the shorter recen- 
sion, which uses a plural form — «our sins», is clearly secondary. 

15 The important hint to this unique role is Enoch’s definition in 2 Enoch 64 as 
«the one whom the Lord chose in preference to all the people of the earth». 

106 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 190. 

'07 Tbid. 
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details of the protoplast’s marvelous creation found in 2 Enoch 30:9, namely 
to some of his properties (seeing, hearing, reasoning) given to Adam at his 
creation. 

Enoch concludes his reply to the people with the theme of the restoration 
of humanity to its prelapsarian «paradisal» condition, further indicating 
that the whole account revolves around the patriarch’s role in the removal of 
Adam’s sin. It is logical, therefore, that this message of hope comes from the 
patriarch’s mouth whose humanity has already been restored to the paradisal 
condition. In 2 Enoch 65:8—10 Enoch tells the people that at the end all the 
righteous who escaped from the Lord’s great judgment «will be collected 
together into the great age ... and they will have a great light, a great inde- 
structible light, and paradise, great and incorruptible. For everything corrup- 
tible will pass away, and the incorruptible will come into being, and will be 
the shelter of the eternal residence».'” 


Conclusion 


The limited scope of this paper did not allow the exploration of all the 
facets of the Adamic polemics in 2 Enoch.'° However, some conclusions 
can be drawn at this stage of the research. 

1. The foregoing survey testifies to the existence of Adamic polemics in 
2 Enoch. These polemical developments contain, not only the «internal» de- 
bates based on 2 Enoch’s depictions of the protoplast, but also the intertextu- 
al polemics with the «external» Adamic traditions attested in the primary 
Adam books. 

2. The analysis shows that Adamic polemics involves a rewriting of «origi- 
nal» Adamic motifs and themes when the details of Adam’s «story» are trans- 
ferred to a new «hero», the seventh antediluvian patriarch Enoch. 

3. The analysis demonstrates that, similar to the early booklets of 7 Enoch 
the attitude of the author(s) of 2 Enoch to Adam’s figure and the traditions 
associated with his name, reminds highly polemical. Yet, in comparison with 
I Enoch, the Slavonic Enoch demonstrates a paradigm shift in polemical 
strategy. Now the competitive tradition is not silenced but is rather exposed 
and openly appropriated for polemics. This switch might be connected with 
the challenge which the intense development of the traditions about the ex- 
alted patriarchs and prophets posed to the «classical» profile of Enoch found 
in early Enochic booklets. Adamic, Mosaic, and Noachic polemics found in 
2 Enoch might represent the reaction of the Enochic tradition to these new 





108 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 192. 

‘© One of these unexplored subjects includes the connection between the tradi- 
tion of Adam’s cosmic body in 2 Enoch 30 and the role of Enoch as the measurer of 
the divine body in 2 Enoch 39. 
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conceptual developments. It should be noted that the traditions about the ele- 
vated Adam appear to have been widespread in the Alexandrian environment 
of the first century CE, the possible place and time of the composition of 
2 Enoch. 

4. The investigation of Adamic polemics proves that a number of important 
passages associated with the early Jewish mysticism, such as the motif of the 
Divine Face in chapters 22 and 39, the future prominent role of Enoch-Meta- 
tron as the governing power on the earth, and his title «Youth», belong to the 
primary text, since they play a decisive role in the original argument of the 
Slavonic apocalypse. In the light of this role Bottrich’s hypothesis that these 
themes represent later interpolations must now be dismissed as erroneous. 

5. The analysis of the polemical developments in the text also reveals that 
the theological intentions of its authors were not to find a peaceful consensus 
with the non-Jewish environment in the Diaspora situation, as BOttrich pro- 
posed, but to resolve the internal problems of the Enochic tradition in its 
encounter with the challenges of its competitors. 


ABSTRACT 


Adam’s story occupies a prominent place in 2 Slavonic (Apocalypse of) Enoch. 
The traditions pertaining to the first human can be found in all the sections of the 
book. In these materials Adam is depicted as a glorious angelic being, predes- 
tined by God to be the ruler of the earth, but falling short of God’s expectations. 
The article argues that the extensive presence of Adamic materials in 2 Enoch has 
a polemical nature since it is related to the long-lasting competition between Adamic 
and Enochic traditions. The analysis shows that the polemics taking place in 
2 Enoch involve a rewriting of «original» Adamic motifs and themes when the 
details of Adam’s «story» are transferred to anew «hero», the seventh antediluvi- 
an patriarch. The features of Adam’s story, his roles and offices, are used in 
2 Enoch as the building blocks for creating the new, celestial identity of the ele- 
vated Enoch. In the course of these polemical appropriations, the elevated angelic 
status of the prelapsarian Adam, his luminosity, his wisdom, and his special roles 
as the king of the earth and the steward of all earthly creatures are transferred to 
the new occupant of the celestial realm, the patriarch Enoch, who, near the Lord’s 
throne, is transformed into one of the glorious ones initiated into the highest mys- 
teries by the Lord, becomes the «manager of the arrangements on the earth», and 
writes down «everything that nourished» on it. The investigation of Adamic po- 
lemics in 2 Enoch demonstrates that a number of important passages associated 
with early Jewish mysticism, such as the motif of the Divine Face in chapters 22 
and 39, the future prominent role of Enoch-Metatron as the governing power on 
the earth, and his title «Youth», belong to the primary text, since they play a deci- 
sive role in Adamic polemics of the Slavonic apocalypse. 
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THE MESU-TREE AND THE ANIMAL INSIDE: 
THEOMORPHISM AND THERIOMORPHISM 
IN DANIEL 4 


The fourth chapter of the Book of Daniel has received extensive attention 
from recent scholarship.'! While modern scholarship has long noted the liter- 
ary connections of Daniel 4 with Ezekiel 31, it has consistently disregarded 
the theomorphic character of the enormous tree in Ezekiel 31 and the ideo- 
logical connections of Daniel 4 with the exilic and post-exilic theomorphic 
anthropology that underlies Ezekiel 31. It has established no associations 
between Daniel 4 and the exilic and post-exilic interests in Adam’s physical 
resemblance to YHWH and the concurrent concerns with legitimate expres- 
sions of iconic venerations. 

An analysis of Daniel 4 within its context and against the background of 
earlier biblical and ancient Near Eastern sources will evince the focus of the 
story on the issue of legitimate channels of iconic worship and the theomor- 





' E.g., M. Henze, Nebuchadnezzar’s Madness (Daniel 4) in Syriac Literature // 
The Book of Daniel: Composition and Reception / Ed. J. J. Cottins, P. W. FLint. 
2 vols. (Leiden—Boston—Koln, 2001) Vol. 2. 550-571; bem, Madness of King Ne- 
buchadnezzar: The Ancient Near Eastern Origins and Early History of Interpretation 
of Daniel 4 (Leiden, 1999) (JSJSup, 61); S. M. PauL, The Mesopotamian Babylonian 
background of Daniel 1-6 // The Book of Daniel: Composition and Reception... Vol. 1. 
55-68; T. MeapowcroFt, Point of View in Storytelling: An Experiment in Narrative 
Criticism in Daniel 4 // Didaskalia 8 (1997) 30-42; P. GreLot, Nabuchodonosor 
changé en béte // VT 44 (1994) 10-17; H. F. Ricuter, Daniel 4, 7-14: Beobachtungen 
und Erwagungen // The Book of Daniel in the Light of New Findings (Louvain, 1993) 
244-248; K. Koch, Gottes Herrschaft iiber das Reich des Menschen: Daniel 4 im 
Licht neuer Funde // The Book of Daniel in the Light of New Findings... 77-119; 
P. W. Coxon, Another Look at Nebuchadnezzar’s Madness // The Book of Daniel in 
the Light of New Findings... 211-222; nem, The Great Tree of Daniel // A Word in 
Season: Essays in Honour of William McKane / Ed. J. D. Martin, Ph. R. Davies 
(Sheffield, 1986) JSOTSup, 42) 91-111; B. BurkHoLper, Literary Patterns and God’s 
Sovereignty in Daniel 4 // Direction 16 (1987) 45-54; W. H. Suea, Further Literary 
Structures in Daniel 2—7: An Analysis of Daniel 4 // Andrews University Seminary 
Studies 23 (1985) 193-202; A. A. Di LeLLa, Daniel 4:7—14: Poetic Analysis and Bibli- 
cal Background // Mélanges bibliques et orientaux en  honneur de M. Henri Cazelles / 
Ed. A. Caquot, M. DeLcor (Kevelaer, 1981) (AOAT, 212) 247-258; L. EF Harr- 
MAN, The Great Tree and Nabuchodonosor’s Madness // The Bible in Current Catho- 
lic Thought / Ed. J. L. McKenzie (New York, 1962) 75-82. 
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phic connotation of the tree imagery. Cumulative evidence leads to the tenta- 
tive conclusion that the tree story employs the language and images and de- 
velops the ideology of early exilic and postexilic traditions that portray Adam 
as the equivalent of ancient Near Eastern cultic statues (as the replacement of 
YHWH’s cultic statue of the First Temple no longer extant) and as the only 
legitimate alternative to idol worship. The imagery of the enormous tree and 
its iconic connotations originate in the Mesopotamian concept of the mésu- 
tree, the tree that supplies the flesh of the gods, the material of their statuary 
presence. 


The Text 


Chapter 4 of Daniel is preserved in one Aramaic and two Greek versions.” 
The Aramaic text, which seems to be the language of the autograph, is not 
attested at Qumran, except for verses 29-30 in 4QDan*. The earliest manu- 
script of the Aramaic texts (henceforth MT) is still the Leningrad Codex B 
19A, dating from 1008 or 1009 C.E. 

There are two extant Greek versions: the Old Greek version (henceforth 
OG) preserved in two manuscripts’ and supported by a seventh century liter- 
al Syriac translation,* and the version attributed to Theodotion (henceforth 
Th). A text close to the version attributed to Theodotion is attested in the 
New Testament, which suggests that the textual tradition circulated before 
the end of the Second Temple period. In chapter 4 Th generally follows MT 
against OG, as it does in chapters 5 and 6. In the rest of the book Th is closer 
to OG than to MT. 

The MT/Th version of the tree story reads: 





? On the textual history of Daniel 4, see especially T. McLay, It’s a Question of 
Influence: The Theodotion and Old Greek Texts of Daniel // Origen’s Hexapla and 
Fragments (Tiibingen, 1998) 231-254; O. Munnicu, Les versions grecques de Daniel 
et leurs substrats semitiques // VIII Congress of the International Organization for 
Septuagint and Cognate Studies / Ed. L. GREENspoon, O. Munnicu (Atlanta, 1995) 
291-308; A. A. D1 Letia, The Textual History of Septuagint-Daniel and Theodotion- 
Daniel // The Book of Daniel: Composition and Reception... Vol. 2. 586-607; E. CHaR- 
Les ULRicu, The Text of Daniel in the Qumran scrolls // The Book of Daniel: Compo- 
sition and Reception... Vol. 2. 573-585; J. Lust, The Septuagint Version of Daniel 
4—5 // Book of Daniel in the Light of New Findings... 39-53. 

> The relevant portions of Papyrus 967 (second or early third century C.E.), discov- 
ered in Egypt in 1931 and regrettably divided among three current locations, Dublin, 
Cologne, and Barcelona, were published in F. G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical 
Papyri (London, 1937) Fasc. 7. 17-38; W. Hamm, Der Septuaginta-Text des Buches 
Daniel Kap 3-4 (Bonn, 1977) (PTA, 21). The Barcelona fragment does not contain any 
texts from chapter 4. The Codex Chisianus or MS 88 (ninth through eleventh centuries 
C.E.) is the source of the text in A. RAuLrs, Septuaginta (Stuttgart, 1935 and reprints). 

* A. M. CeRIANI, Codex syro-hexaplaris ambrosianus (Milan, 1874). 
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7 There was a tree at the center of the earth (MT SDS S112; Th Ev peo 
TNS yns), and its height was great (MT S874W 77317; Th to Uos auto 
TOAU). 8 The tree grew great and strong, its height reached to heaven 
(MT S72OW SLID" TDI: Th 16 pos adtod Epbaoev Exe Tot ovpa- 
vou), and its sight to the ends of the whole earth (MT y109 oy 
SUNS" 5D: Th has instead TO KUTOG AUTON EC TA TEpaTa TAONS THC 
yc). 9 Its foliage was beautiful, its fruit abundant, and it provided food 
for all. The animals of the field found shade under it, the birds of the air 
nested in its branches, and from it all living beings were fed. 10 I continu- 
ed looking, in the visions of my head as I lay in bed, and there was a holy 
watcher, coming down from heaven. 11 He cried aloud and said: «Cut 
down the tree and chop off its branches, strip off its foliage and scatter its 
fruit. Let the animals flee from beneath it and the birds from its branches. 
12 But leave its stump and roots in the ground, with a band of iron and 
bronze, in the tender grass of the field. Let him be bathed with the dew 
of heaven, and let his lot be with the animals of the field in the grass of 
the earth. 13 Let his mind be changed from that of a human (MT man} 
SWS 7; Thy kapdia auto aro Tasv avOpestraov), and let the mind 
of an animal (MT 71°77 225; Th xapdia @nptou) be given to him».° 


OG preserves a version very much different from MT/Th’: 


10 Behold an enormous tree seen throughout the world. 11 Its appearance 
was great, and no other had its likeness. 12 Its branches were about thirty 
stadia in length, and all the animals of the earth found shade under it, and 
within it nested all the birds of heaven. Its fruit was abundant and good and 
fed all living things. And its appearance was great. Its top reached to heav- 
en and its trunk to the clouds, filling the space under heaven; the sun and 
the moon abode in it and illumined all the earth. I watched in my sleep and 
behold an angel was sent in power from heaven and spoke and said [to 
him- MS 88]: «Cut it and destroy it. The Most High commanded to uproot 
and render it useless». He also said: «Leave one of its roots in the ground, 
so that it may eat grass like an ox with the animals of the earth on moun- 
tains. And from the dew of heaven its body will change and with them it 
will pasture for seven years, until it knows that the Lord of heaven has 
dominion over all the things in heaven and over all those on earth, and 
does with them what he pleases».® 





° The Greek translation raises several issues at this point. It is not clear what 


prompted the use of kUTos. 


° This and subsequent translations from the Hebrew Bible follow the text of NRSV. 
’ For a thorough review of the differences between the two main versions of 


Daniel 4, see especially Henze, Madness, 24-33. 


* This is my own translation of the text in RAHLFs, Septuaginta... and J. ZIEGLER, 


Septuaginta: Vetus Testamentum Graecum 16/2: Susana, Daniel, Bel et Dagon (Got- 
tingen, 1954). 
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Redaction History 


The prevailing consensus in current scholarship is that chapters 2-6 of 
Daniel constitute an Aramaic unit originally independent from the Hebrew 
section of the book.’ This unit itself is most probably a collection and syn- 
chronization of originally independent stories. In its extant forms, the Ara- 
maic unit is commonly dated to the Hellenistic period that precedes the per- 
secution of Antiochus Epiphanes (i.e., between 330 and 175 B.C.E), with 
scholarly preferences ranging throughout this period.'° John Collins notes 
that «the only datum in the tales that requires so late a date», namely in the 
Hellenistic period, is the reference to the four kingdoms in Daniel 2.'' Al- 
though the Aramaic unit only names Babylonian (chs. 2-5), Median (6:1), 
and Persian kingdoms (6:28), the four kingdoms of Daniel 2 most probably 
also include the Hellenistic kingdom.'? However, the reference to a fourth 
kingdom constitutes a very weak basis for dating. Reinhard G. Kratz makes a 
very good point that the reference to the four kingdoms could be secondary 
and that the Aramaic unit could well be dated to the Persian period.'? Martin 





° On the unity of chapters 2-6, see especially J.-W. WessELius, Discontinuity, 
Congruence, and the Making of the Hebrew Bible // SJOT 13 (1999) 24-77; IDEM, 
The Writing of Daniel // The Book of Daniel: Composition and Reception... Vol. 2. 
291-310; J. J. Cottins, Daniel (Minneapolis, 1993) (Hermeneia) Esp. 24—38; P. S. Da- 
vip, The Composition and Structure of the Book of Daniel: A Synchronic and Dia- 
chronic Reading (PhD diss., Katholicke Universiteit, 1991); Lust, The Septuagint 
Version of Daniel 4—5...; O. Munnicu, Texte Massorétique et Septante dans le Livre 
de Daniel // The Earliest Text of the Hebrew Bible: The Relationship Between the 
Masoretic Text and the Hebrew Base of the Septuagint Reconsidered / Ed. A. SCHENKER 
(Atlanta, 2003) (SCS, 52) 93-120; R. T. McLay, The Old Greek Translation of Daniel 
Chapters 4—6 and the Formation of the Book of Daniel // VT [forthcoming]). 

'0 For dating, see HENZE, Madness... 10-11; G. H6LScHER, Die Entstehung des 
Buches Daniel // ThStK 92 (1919) 113-138; CoLuins, Daniel... 24-38; R. ALBERTZ, 
The Social Setting of the Aramaic and Hebrew Book of Daniel // The Book of Daniel: 
Composition and Reception... Vol. 1. 171-204; E. Haac, Die Errettung Daniels aus 
der Lowengrube: Untersuchungen zum Ursprung der biblischen Daniel-tradition (Stutt- 
gart, 1983) (SBS, 10). A. Lencuer (La Structure littéraire de Daniel 2—7 // Bib 53 
(1972) 169-190) is exceptional in arguing that chapters 4 and 5 address the kingdom 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. Henze (Madness... 10—11) opts for «a pre-Maccabean con- 
text, possibly the third century, with even older material incorporated into them [the 
Aramaic tales]». 

"! Cotins, Daniel... 36. 

® Tbid. 166-170. 

'SR. G. Kratz, Translatio Imperii: Untersuchungen zu den aramiischen Daniel- 
er-zdhlungen und ihrem theologiegeschichtlichen Umfeld (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1991) 
(WMANT, 63) 134-148. 
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Noth, while accepting the reference to the Hellenistic kingdoms as central to 
chapter 2, contends that early nuclei of the Aramaic unit could date from the 
last decades of the fourth century B.C.E." 

Current scholarly consensus allows for the probability that the stories of 
chapters 2-6 have a long pre-Hellenistic history of independent circulations 
and that they were only finalized and collected in the first half of the Hellenistic 
period.'* In particular the extant textual versions of chapter 4 reflect a sinuous 
and extensive circulation of the tree story. It has long been proposed that chap- 
ter 4 evolved from a sixth century tradition about Nabonidus, and not about 
Nebuchadnezzar, to which attest several Babylonian documents (the Naboni- 
dus Chronicle, Verse Account of Nabonidus, and the stelae from Harran).'° 


The Mésu-Tree 


The scholarship of Daniel 4 has previously noted the connection of the 
text to the generic religious symbol of the cosmic tree.'’ However, the sym- 
bol is an all-embracing umbrella term for concepts of enormous diversity 
from different cultural and historical environments, concepts far too complex 
and diverse to submit to such generalization without inevitable dilution. The 
association of the tree of Daniel 4 with this generic concept fails to contextu- 
alize the biblical narrative. The context for the tree imagery of Daniel 4 might 
be sought in earlier biblical and ancient Near Eastern sources. 

The most commonly evinced literary parallel to Daniel 4 is Ezekiel 31.'8 
Ezek 31:2-14 contains a strikingly similar depiction of a tree, which is asso- 
ciated to the Egyptian pharaoh: '° 


2. Mortal, say to Pharaoh king of Egypt and to his hordes: Whom are you 
like in your greatness? 3. Consider Assyria, a cedar of Lebanon, with fair 
branches and forest shade, and of great height, its top among the clouds. 





‘4M. Notu, Zur Komposition des Buches Daniel // ThStK 98/99 (1926) 143-163. 

'S Henze, Madness... 11; Couiins, Daniel... 38. 

'© Texts in ANET. 305-307, 312-315; S. Smit, Babylonian Historical Texts Re- 
lating to the Capture and Downfall of Babylon (London, 1924) 22-123; C. J. Gapp, 
The Harran Inscriptions of Nabonidus // AnSt 8 (1958) 35-92. The materials about 
Nabonidus are reviewed in HENzE, Madness... 57—63. For the connection of Daniel 4 
with Nabonidus traditions, see P. RressLer, Das Buch Daniel (Stuttgart—Wien, 1899) 
43; CoLLins, Daniel... 217-219; HENzE, Madness... 52-73; Coxon, Another Look... 
216-218; Kocu, Gottes Herrschaft... 94-98. 

'” Co.iins, Daniel... 223. 

'8 Tbid.; HARTMAN, Great Tree... 78-79; Coxon, Great Tree... 94-96; HENZE, 
Madness... 77-79. 

For a thorough comparison between Daniel 4 and Ezekiel 31, see H. Kvanvic, 
Roots of Apocalypticism: The Mesopotamian Background of the Enoch Figure and 
the Son of Man (Neukirchen, 1988) (WMANT, 61) 476-480. 
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4. The waters nourished it, the deep made it grow tall, making its rivers 
flow around the place it was planted, sending forth its streams to all the 
trees of the field. 5. So it towered high above all the trees of the field; its 
boughs grew large and its branches long, from abundant water in its shoots. 
6. All the birds of the air made their nests in its boughs; under its branches 
all the animals of the field gave birth to their young; and in its shade all 
great nations lived. 7. It was beautiful in its greatness, in the length of its 
branches; for its roots went down to abundant water. 8. The cedars in the 
garden of God could not rival it, nor the fir trees equal its boughs; the 
plane trees were as nothing compared with its branches; no tree in the 
garden of God was like it in beauty. 9. I made it beautiful with its mass of 
branches, the envy of all the trees of Eden that were in the garden of God. 
10. Therefore thus says the Lord GOD: Because it towered high and set its 
top among the clouds, and its heart was proud of its height, 11. I gave it 
into the hand of the prince of the nations; he has dealt with it as its wicked- 
ness deserves. I have cast it out. 12. Foreigners from the most terrible of 
the nations have cut it down and left it. On the mountains and in all the 
valleys its branches have fallen, and its boughs lie broken in all the water- 
courses of the land; and all the peoples of the earth went away from its 
shade and left it. 13. On its fallen trunk settle all the birds of the air, and 
among its boughs lodge all the wild animals. 14. All this is in order that no 
trees by the waters may grow to lofty height or set their tops among the 
clouds, and that no trees that drink water may reach up to them in height. 
For all of them are handed over to death, to the world below; along with all 
mortals, with those who go down to the Pit. 


Biblical scholarship has also previously noted the connection of the Book 
of Ezekiel to the Mesopotamian Book of Erra, dated between the eleventh 
and the eighth century B.C.E., with a general preference in current scholar- 
ship for a later date within this period.” In tablet I of the poem, the god Erra 
sets out for Babylon, one of the cities he wants to destroy, to enquire Marduk 





20 For this connection, see D. Bopi, The Book of Ezekiel and the Poem of Erra 
(Freiburgh—Géottingen, 1991) (OBO, 104); tpem, Le Livre d’Ezechiel et le Poeme 
d’Erra // ETR 68 (1993) 1-23; B. MAarsincu, Das Schwertlied in Ez 21,13—22 und das 
Erra-Gedicht // Ezekiel and His Book. Textual and Literary Criticism and Their Inter- 
relation / Ed. J. Lust (Leuven, 1986) 350-358; M. Anpar, Une nouvelle allusion a une 
tradition babylonienne dans Ezéchiel (XXII 24) // VT 29 (1979) 352-353; R. FRANKE- 
NA, Kanttekeningen van een Assyrioloog bij Ezechiél (Leiden, 1965). For the Poem of 
Erra, see also L. CAcni, The Poem of Erra (Malibu, 1977); 1pem, L’Epopea di Erra // 
StSem 34 (1969) 192-195; pe, L’Epopea di Erra (Roma, 1969); D. O. Epzarp, Irra 
(Erra) — Epos // Reallexikon der Assyriologie / Ed. E. EBeLinc, B. MEIssNer (Berlin, 
1928-) Vol. 5. 168-169; W. G. LAMBERT, Review of F. Gdssmann, Das Era-Epos // 
AfO 18 (1957-1958) 389-400; J. Borréro, Antiquités assyro-babyloniennes (I’ Epopée 
d’Erra) // Annuaire EPHE 4 (1977-1978) 107-164. For dating, see Bop, The Book 
of Ezekiel and the Poem of Erra... 54-56; Cacni, L’Epopea di Erra... 37-45. 
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about the tarnished state of the latter’s statue and thus to incite the god of 
Babylon to either abandon his city or to join Erra in destroying it: 


He [Erra] entered Esagila, palace of heaven and earth, and stood in front of 
him [Marduk]. 

He made his voice heard and spoke to the king of gods, 
«Why does the finery, your lordship’s adornment which is full of splen 
dour like the stars of heaven, grow dirty? 
Your crown of your lordship which made E-halanki shine like E-temen- 
anki — its surface is tarnished!» (Erra I 125-128) 


Marduk reminds Erra that his previous abandonment of his statue and of 
the city caused a catastrophic flood. His statue suffered damage and he had to 
summon the fire god, Gerra, to refurbish it, before he would resume his resi- 
dence in it: 


As for the finery which had been pushed aside by the Flood, its surface 
dulled: 
I directed Gerra to make my features radiant, and to cleanse my robes. 
When he had made the finery bright, and finished the work, 
I put on my crown of lordship and went back to my place. 
My features were splendid, and my gaze was awesome! 
(As for) the people who were left from the Flood and saw the result of my 
action, 
Should I raise my weapons and destroy the remnant? 
I made those (original) Craftsmen go down to the Apsu, and I said they 
were not to come back up. 
I changed the location of the mésu-tree (and of) the e/mésu-stone, and did 
not reveal it to anyone. 


Now, concerning that deed which you have said you will do, Warrior Erra, 


Where is the mésu-wood, the flesh of the gods, the proper insignia of the 
King of the World, 
The pure timber, tall youth, who is made into a lord, 
Whose roots reach down into the vast ocean through a hundred miles of 
water, to the base of Arallu, 
Whose topknot above rests on the heaven of Anu? ... 
(Erra I 140-153)?! 


The mésu-tree” functions as the «flesh of the gods», concept that, as 
Angelika Berlejung notes, «im Kontext der Herstellung von Kultbirdern ist... 





*! Translation from S. DALLEY, Myths from Mesopotamia (Rev. ed., Oxford, 2000) 
290-291. 

2 On the mésu-tree, see W. VON SODEN, Akkadisches Handworterbuch I-III (Wies- 
baden, 1965-1981) 647a; A. L. OPPENHEIM et al. (eds.), The Assyrian Dictionary of 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago (Chicago, 1956-—) M II 33-34. 
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haitifig belegt. Er bezeichnet dann jeweils das Material, aus dem die Bilder 
hergestellt warden».* 

Another similar depiction of the mésu-tree is extant in STT 199, a tablet 
dated to the seventh century B.C.E.: “ 


13. [Incantation:] as you come out, as you come out in greatness from the 
forest: 

14. as you come out from the pure forest, wood of the pure forest... 
29. as you come from the pure forest of mésu*>-trees, wood of the pure 
forest of mésu*° -trees, 
30. bright wood, (like) the spring of a stream, which is born in the pure 
Heavens, spreads out on the clean earth, 
31. your branches grow up to Heaven, Enki makes your root drink up pure 
water from the Underworld.” 


The ensuing text describes the process of the making of the statue out of 
the enormous tree. 

One central feature in the descriptions of the mésu-tree is its enormity, 
which is meant to accommodate the immense size of the god: 


Die Materialien der Mardukstatue verbinden in sich kosmische Dimensio- 
nen (Himmel, Erde, Unterwelt) und bringen bestimmte Eigenschaften mit, 
die sie mit dem Gott des Kultbildes verbinden und mit ihm gemeinsam 
haben.” 


Several main features of the Mesopotamian m3su-tree emerge in the de- 
piction of the pharaonic tree in Ezekiel 31: 

1. The latter is similarly enormous. 

2. It feeds on abundant underground waters. 

3. Its top reaches the clouds of heaven. 

4. It has a conspicuous and prominent location among the other trees of 
Eden (Erra I 148-153 suggests a similar prominent location of the mésu- 
tree). 

Furthermore, the context of Ezekiel 31 suggests that the pharaonic tree 
functions as an iconic presence of the divine similarly to the mésu-tree. Eze- 





°3 A. BERLEJUNG, Die Theologie der Bilder. Herstellung und Einweihung von 
Kultbildern in Mesopotamien und die alttestamentliche Bilderpolemik (Gottingen, 
1998) 150, n. 821. 

24 Ch. WALKER, M. Dick, The Induction of the Cult Image in Ancient Mesopota- 
mia. The Mesopotamian Mis Pi Ritual (Helsinki, 2001) (The Neo-Assyrian Text Cor- 
pus Project) 28. 

5 | preferred a transliteration in accordance to CAD M II 34. 

°6 | preferred a transliteration in accordance to CAD M II 34. 

7 Translation from WALKER, Dick, The Induction of the Cult Image... 119-120. 

°8 BERLEJUNG, Die Theologie der Bilder... 152. 
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kiel 31 is in evident parallelism with Ezekiel 28.” The two stories share 
several elements. Both are diatribes against foreign nations, namely the king 
of Tyre and the pharaoh, who is compared to the tree that Assyria represents. 
Both the tree-Assyria and the king of Tyre are placed in Eden, «the garden of 
God» CTS 72: 31:8-9; 28:12). Both are beautiful (31:3, 8-10; 28:12). 
Neither one has «comparisons» (31:8: 177273 D8 5. 28:3: Tiary $85). Both 
have prominent positions in the garden of God. Both commit the mistake of 
hubris.*° Both «elevate» themselves (31:10: 724; 28:2: 123) in their hearts 
(2 5. 225: 31: 10; 28:2, 6). The divine reprimands in both cases start with the 
same formula.*! The punishment of both is carried out by «foreigners, the 
most ruthless of nations» (O71) "S$77Y O°: 31:12; 28:7). They are both 
slain by the sword (0 On: 31:18; 28:8,9) among the uncircumcised (0" Sm: 
31:18; 28:8,9) and are taken down to the pit (31:14; 28:8). 

Moreover, the king of Tyre claims divine status, claims to be a «god» 
ON: 28:2, 9). The swift divine correction reminds the king that he is a human 
being (QT8/cv@pct0c: 28:2, 9). Ihave argued elsewhere that in Ezekiel 28 
the king of Tyre functions as the cultic statue of YHWH and that Ezekiel 28 





» Ezekiel 28 has received an extensive attention from modern scholarship. To 
cite only a few studies: D. LAUNDERVILLE, O.S.B., Ezekiel’s Cherub: A Promising 
Symbol or a Dangerous Idol? // CBQ 65 (2004) 165-183; J. E. Miter, The Maelaek 
of Tyre (Ezekiel 28, 11-19) // ZAW 105 (1994) 497-501; WiLson, The Death of the 
King of Tyre...; N. C. HABEL, Ezekiel 28 and the Fall of the First Man // Concordia 
Theological Monthly 38 (1967) 516-524; K. Yaron, The Dirge over the King of 
Tyre // ASTI 3 (1964) 28-57; H. G. May, The King in the Garden of Eden: A Study of 
Ezekiel 28:12-19 // Israel’s Prophetic Heritage: Essays in Honor of James Muilen- 
burg / Ed. B. ANDERSON, W. HARRELSON (New York, 1962) 166-176; A. J. WILLIAMS, 
The Mythological Background of Ezekiel 28:12—19? // BTB 6 (1976) 49-61; K. Jep- 
PESEN, You are a Cherub, but no God! // SJOT 1 (1991) 83-94; O. Loretz, Der Sturz 
des Fiirsten von Tyrus (Ez 28,1-19) // UF 8 (1976) 455-458; J. Barr, «Thou art the 
Cherub»: Ezekiel 28.14 and the Postexilic Understanding of Genesis 2-3 // Priests, 
Prophets and Scribes. Essays on the Formation and Heritage of Second Temple Juda- 
ism in Honour of Joseph Blenkinsopp / Ed. E. ULricu, J. W. Wricut, R. P. CAROLL, 
Ph. R. Davies (Sheffield, 1992) (JSOTSup, 149) 213-223. 

°° D. I. BLock, The Book of Ezekiel. 2 vols (Grand Rapids—Cambridge, 1997, 
1998) Vol. 2. 119-125. 

3! Toil. 180, n. 7. 

* Tt has been repeatedly argued that vv. 5, 9-18 are later additions to an original 
poem that comprised vv. 2—4, 6-8. See thus Houscuer, Hesekiel... 152—155; BLock, 
The Book of Ezekiel... Vol. 2. 178-179. The deletion of vv. 5 and 9 is widely accept- 
ed (ZIMMERLI, Ezekiel... Vol. 2. 142-146; Wevers, Ezekiel... 234) but the authenti- 
city of vv. 10-18 is less disputed. Nevertheless, the parallelism of the passage with 
Ezekiel 28 transpires even through verses that are commonly undisputed, especially 
vv. 3 and 8. 
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employs idol imagery and language to construct an iconic anthropology, also 
evident in the Priestly ideology (Gen 1:26).* It has been previously noted in 
recent scholarship that the destruction of the First Temple and of its statue™ 
forced Judah to reassess and revise its conceptions of divine presence/ab- 
sence.*> Exilic and post-exilic texts and artifacts attest to the fact that the 





3 See my article «<YHWH’s Cultic Statue after 597/586 B.C.E.: A Linguistic and 
Theological Reinterpretation of Ezek 28:12», forthcoming in The Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly. 

** Biblical scholarship has increasingly acknowledged the fact that monarchic 
Israel and Judah were not aniconic. While current scholarship still favors the concept 
of «empty space aniconism», it allows more and more for the probability that ancient 
Judah was not devoid of cultic images and that it worshipped a cultic statue of Yhwh 
in the First Temple. For the concept of «empty space aniconism» and on the issue of 
a statue of Yhwh in the First Temple, see A. H. J. GuNNewec, Bildlosigkeit Gottes im 
Alten Testament // Henoch 6 (1984) 257-270; B. GLapicow, Prasenz der Bilder-Prisenz 
der Gotter // Visible Religion 4-5 (1985-1986) 114-133; B. Beckinc, Assyrian Evi- 
dence for Iconic Polytheism in Ancient Israel? // The Image and the Book: Iconic 
Cults, Aniconism, and the Rise of Book Religion in Israel and the Ancient Near East / 
Ed. K. VAN DER Toorn (Leuven, 1997) 157-171; H. Nieur, In Search of YHWH’s Cult 
Statue in the First Temple // The Image and the Book... 73-96; I. CorneLtus, The 
Many Faces of God: Divine Images and Symbols in Ancient Near Eastern Religions // 
The Image and the Book... 21-43; Ch. UEHLINGER, Anthropomorphic Cult Statuary 
in Iron Age Palestine and the Search for Yahweh’s Cult Images // The Image and the 
Book... 97-155; IpEM, Israelite Aniconism in Context // Bib 77 (1996) 540-549; 
M. Dretricu, O. Loretz, «Jahwe und seine Aschera»: Anthropomorphes Kultbild in 
Mesopotamien, Ugarit und Israel. Das biblische Bilderverbot (Minster, 1992) (UBL, 
9); N. Na’ aman, No Anthropomorphic Graven Image: Notes on the Assumed Anthro- 
pomorphic Cult Statues in the Temples of YHWH in the Preexilic Period // UF 31 
(1999) 391-415; T. S. Lewis, Divine Images: Aniconism in Ancient Israel // JAOS 118 
(1998) 36-53; B. B. Scumipt, The Aniconic Tradition: On Readings Images and View- 
ing Texts // The Triumph of Elohim; From Yahwisms to Judaisms / Ed. D. V. EpEL- 
MAN (Grand Rapids, 1996) 75-105; T. N. D. Mettincer, No Graven Image? Israelite 
Aniconism in Its Ancient Near Eastern Context (Stockholm, 1995) (ConBOT, 42); 
IDEM, Aniconism: A West Semitic Context for the Israelite Phenomenon? // Ein Gott 
allein? JHWH-Verehrung und biblischer Monotheismus im Kontext der israelitischen 
und altorientalischen Religionsgeschichte / Eds. W. Dietrich, M. KLOPFENSTEIN 
(Freiburg—G6ttingen, 1994) 159-178; ipeEM, The Veto on Images and the Aniconic 
God in Israel // Religious Symbols and Their Functions / Ed. H. Biezais (Stockholm, 
1979) (SIDA, 10) 15-29; tbem, Israelite Aniconism: Developments and Origins // The 
Image and the Book... 173-204; K. vAN DER ToorNn, The Iconic Book Analogies Be- 
tween the Babylonian Cult of Images and the Veneration of the Torah // The Image and 
the Book... 229-248; J. C. bE Moor, The Rise of Yahwism (Leuven, 1990) 170-172. 

> For the issue of the presence/absence of Yhwh, central to exilic and postexilic 
ideologies, see especially J. F. Kursko, Between Heaven and Earth. Divine Presence 
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expectations for the iconic presence of YHWH, expectations innate in the 
ancient Near Eastern ideological context,*° survived the destruction of the 
temple.*’ In contrast to the Deuteronomistic circles, which so radically sub- 
stituted the preexilic iconic ideology with an anti-iconic ‘ém-theology,** in 
priestly circles emerged a theomorphic anthropology, which defined Adam’s 
special connection to the deity by means of selem and démiit (Gen 1:26), 
terms generally used to denote statues of gods (e.g., Num 33:52; 1 Sam 6:5; 





and Absence in the Book of Ezekiel (Winona Lake, IN, 2000) (BJSUC, 7); J. BLENKIN- 
sopp, History and Prophecy in Ancient Israel (Philadelphia, 1983) 197; G. A. ANDER- 
son, Sacrifices and Offerings in Ancient Israel: Studies in Their Social and Political 
Importance (Atlanta, 1987) (HSM, 41) 93. For this concern in Ezekiel 28, see espe- 
cially LAUNDERVILLE, Ezekiel’s Cherub... 

36 M. WEINFELD notes so succinctly that in the ancient Near Eastern world «hav- 
ing gods meant having idols» (Deuteronomy 1—11 (New York, 1991) (AB, 5) 291). 
The only means of divine presence in a temple was the cult representation of the 
deity. See thus A. BERLEJUNG, Washing the Mouth: The Consecration of Divine Imag- 
es in Mesopotamia // The Image and the Book... 45—72, here 61; NtEHR, YHWH’s 
Cult Statue... 77; VAN DER Toorn, Iconic Book... 235. An imageless temple would 
have been therefore as meaningless as a house without habitants. The temple was not 
complete until the god had taken its place in it. After the completion of the building 
followed a ritual referred to as «causing the deity to dwell in it» (NrEHR, YHWH’s 
Cult Statue... 78). The making of the idol and its placement in the temple constituted 
the completion of the construction of the temple. The two acts are never fully inde- 
pendent. E.g., Sennacherib is called in one text «he who made the image of his god 
and built his (the god’s) favorite temple» (CAD E 200a, OIP 2.146:31). As Avigdor 
Hurowitz notes, «if the dedication of a house is accomplished by its builder taking up 
residence in it, so a temple, which is primarily conceived of as a divine dwelling 
place, is dedicated by its divine resident taking up residence within it» (A. Hurowi7z, 
I Have Built You an Exalted House. Temple Building in the Bible in Light of Meso- 
potamian and Northwest Semitic Writings (Sheffield, 1992) (JSOTSupp, 115) 267). 

37 Cf. Psalm 115:2-8; Isa 40:18-19 (= Isa 46:5—6); 42:8—9; Jer 2:26—27; 10:14-16. 

38 In this ideology, the place of worship becomes only a dwelling for the ultimate- 
ly unconfined and immaterial name of God (e.g., 1 Kgs 8:16—20,29,44,48; 2 Sam 
7:13). Weinfeld, one of the main analysts of the sém ideology, summarizes: «The 
deuterenomic school used this phraseology in a very consistent manner and never 
made the slightest digression from it. There is not one example in the deuteronomic 
literature of God’ dwelling in the temple or the building of a house for God. The 
temple is always the dwelling of his name, and the house was built for his name» 
(WEINFELD, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic School... 193). For the Deutero- 
nomic circles YHWH dwells physically in a secluded heaven (1 Kgs 8:27-49; Deut 
26:15; 33:26). YHWH’s presence on earth is exclusively mediated through his name. 
The Sinai event is revised and purged of any reference to the form or bodily appear- 
ance of YHWH (Deut 4:12). YHWH spoke from heaven and not from the top of the 
mountain and the contact with him was not visual, but auditory (cf. Deut 4:12,32,36; 
5:4,22—23). 
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2 Kgs 11:18; Ezek 7:20; 16:17; 23:24; Amos 5:26; see also Isa 40:18-19a 
and 46:5—6). Previous scholarship has thus remarked that the Priestly ideolo- 
gy regarded Adam as the equivalent of a pagan cult statue or idol, a legiti- 
mate channel for the worship of YHWH.*” 

The Book of Ezekiel as a whole similarly constitutes an assessment of the 
cataclysm of the destruction of the temple and a reformulation of the divine 
presence amidst the exiled Judah.” It has been previously noted in modern 
scholarship that the exilic concept of humanity as representation of the di- 
vine, as the selem and démiit of YHWH (Gen 1:26), was formulated under a 
most probable influence from ancient Near Eastern ideologies regarding the 
function of royalty as images of the divine.*! In Ezekiel 28 and 31, the com- 
mon ancient Near Eastern conception of the monarch as a divine statue is 
deconstructed and its vestigial imageries and concepts are employed to rede- 
fine humanity as theomorphic, but not isotheic. In an evident polemical en- 
gagement, the Book of Ezekiel chooses an ancient Near Eastern king to ex- 
emplify its theomorphic anthropology of evident priestly origins. 

This anthropologic agenda of the Book of Ezekiel transpires throughout 
both chapter 28 and the tree story of Ezekiel 31. Block has noted that the 
«critical question» of Ezekiel 31 is «whom are you like (7727 "73" OS) in 
your greatness?» (v. 2, 18). The question closely parallels a common exilic 
challenge to compare YHWH with an idol: «To whom can you liken (?7" ON 
Va) God» (Isa 40:18, 25; 46:5). Ezekiel’s comparison of the pharaoh to 





* See especially E. ZENGER, Gottes Bogen in den Wolken (Stuttgart, 1983) 84— 
96; A. ANGERSTORFER, Hebriisch dmwt und aramdisch dmw(t) // BN 24 (1984) 30-43; 
Smit, Divine Form and Size... 426-427; C. L. Parron, Adam as the Image of God: 
An Exploration of the Fall of Satan in the Life of Adam and Eve // SBL Seminar 
Papers, 1994 (Atlanta, 1994) (SBLSP, 33) 294-300; Th. PopELLa, Das Lichtkleid 
JHWHs (Tiibingen, 1996) 252-259; NieHr, YHWH’s Cult Statue... 93-94; Kutsko, 
Between Heaven and Earth... 65-76. See also G. von Rab, Genesis. A Commentary 
(Rev. ed., Philadelphia, 1972) 57-58; ipem, Old Testament Theology 2 vols (New 
York, 1962, 1965) Vol. 2. 67-69; J. C. DE Moor, The Duality in God and Man: Gen 
1:26-27 as P’s Interpretation of the Yahwistic Creation Account // Intertextuality in 
Ugarit and Israel (Leiden, 1998) (OTS, 40) 112-125, especially 115. 

For this focus in the Book of Ezekiel, see especially Kutsko, Between Heaven 
and Earth... 

4! For these influences, see H. WILDBERGER, Das Abbild Gottes Gen 1:26-30 // TZ 
21 (1965) 245-259, 481-501; E. M. Curtis, Man as the Image of God in Genesis in 
the Light of Ancient Near Eastern Parallels (Ph.D. diss., University of Pennsylvania, 
1984) Esp. 80-102, 113-119, 155-172; Ph. Birp, «Male and Female He Created 
Them»: Gen 1:27b in the Context of the Priestly Account of Creation // HTR 74 (1981) 
129-159; J. M. MILLer, In the «Image» and «Likeness» of God // JBL 91 (1972) 289- 
304; Kutsko, Between Heaven and Earth... 60-63. 

* Biock, The Book of Ezekiel... Vol. 2. 179. 
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the Assyria-tree** recalls the concept of the mésu-tree, which serves as mate- 
rial for the statues of gods, as their «flesh».** Just like the Book of Ezekiel, 
the Poem of Erra, which most probably introduces the tree imagery to the 
Book of Ezekiel, also deals with devastations that threaten divine presences 
and offers paradigms of reconciliation between these cataclysmic realities 
and the habitation of the gods in their statues. 

The main common features of the tree of Ezekiel 31 and of the Mesopota- 
mian mésu-tree appear in the depiction of the tree in Daniel 4: 

1. The latter is enormous. 

2. Its top reaches the clouds of heaven. 

3. It has the most conspicuous location in the middle of the earth. 

Moreover, the sin of the tree of Daniel 4 is hubris, as is the sin of the kings 
in Ezekiel 28 and 31. 

The probability that the tree of Daniel 4 is a development of the ancient 
concept of the mésu-tree is further supported by the fact that its destruction 
reflects mutilations and desecrations of cultic images. Throughout the an- 
cient Near East, including Canaan, statues of gods were built of wood, as the 
very concept of the mésu-tree suggests (cf. Isa 37:19 = 2 Kgs 19:18).° De- 
structions and mutilations of divine statues are therefore commonly depicted 
in terms of «cutting down», «chopping off», «stripping off», «burning», and 
«scattering». Although extant accounts of destructions of captured divine 
images from the ancient Near East are scarce,*’ the process, more or less 
homogenous, most often entailed casting the statue to the ground (cf. 1 Sam 
5:3), cutting it off (U4: Deut 7:5; 12:3; cf. Isa 10:33; 173: 1 Sam 5:4; 1 Kgs 
15:13; Exod 34:13; Mic 1:7), smashing it 2W: Ezek 6:6; Isa 21:9), burning 





‘8 The reference to Assyria is often disputed in scholarship (L. C. ALLEN, Ezekiel 
2 vols (Dallas, 1990, 1994) Vol. 2. 122-123; BLock, The Book of Ezekiel... Vol. 2. 
184). It is often proposed to emend 11U8 to TIWSN, «cypress». 

“4 Moreover, the trees of Assyria are called in a Babylonian text «the luxurious 
forest of Marduk» (ANET. 307). The mésu-tree is commonly described as a «luxuri- 
ant wood». Erra/Nergal’s temple in Cuthah was called E-meslam or Meslam («luxu- 
riant mésu-tree»). It seems that they provided the wood for divine statues. 

45 For this focus in the Poem of Erra, see Bont, The Book of Ezekiel and the Poem 
of Erra... 61-68. For the common program and focus of the Book of Ezekiel and the 
Poem of Erra on issues of divine presence/absence, see Boni, The Book of Ezekiel 
and the Poem of Erra... 182-218. 

“6 Ror wood as the material for ancient Near Eastern divine statues, see also BER- 
LEJUNG, Die Theologie der Bilder... 120—124. For wood as material of divine statues 
in the Hebrew Bible, see also ibid., 365-367. 

‘7 See especially Th. Baran, Leben und Tod der Bilder // Ad bene et fideliter 
seminandum. Festschrift K. Deller / Ed. G. MAugER, U. MAGEN (Kevelaer—Neukir- 
chen-Vluyn, 1988) (AOAT, 220) 55-60; M. A. BRANDES, Destruction et mutilation de 
statues en Mésopotamie // Akkadica 16 (1980) 28-41. 
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it 1: 1 Kgs 15:13; 2 Kgs 23:6; Deut 7:5, 25; 1 Chr 14:12; cf. also Mic 1:7; 
Isa 37:19 = 2 Kgs 19:18), and scattering its ashes (] IW: 2 Kgs 23:6; Exod 
32:20; Deut 7:5; 12:3).4° The mutilation and destruction of the resemblance 
and of the divine paraphernalia of statues was perceived as the end of their 
numinous character, of the presence of the gods within them. 

The tree of Daniel 4 is mutilated in similar terms. The verb /'¥/ is parti- 
cularly significant. It does not only refer to mutilations of human bodies (e.g., 
Judg 1:6; 2 Sam 4:12; 2 Kgs 18:16), but also to the mutilation of cultic ob- 
jects, particularly to the chopping off of their golden layers (cf. 2 Kgs 16:17; 
18:16). In 2 Kgs 24:13 the term defines the destruction and desecration of 
the vessels of the First Temple in 597 B.C.E. Niehr suggests that the chop- 
ping (/'S/>) of the cultic objects in the temple may reflect the destruction of 
the central cultic image of YHWH in the holy of holies.*° In 2 Chr 28:24, 
which is built on 2 Kgs 24:14, /' Sp refers to a similar destructive act. 

That the tree imagery of Daniel 4 has theomorphic/iconic connotations is 
also suggested in the opening of the story (4:1), which describes Nebuchad- 
nezzar «flourishing» (]}07) «in his palace» (MT” ray rT) or «on his throne» 
(OG étti Tou Bpdvou pou). Coxon notes that the term ]07) «is purposefully 
deployed in the king’s opening speech to signal a subtle connection with the 
subject of his dream» and that «in the literary structure of the chapter it does 
achieve an effective double-entendre».*! Both Coxon and Matthias Henze 
remark that the word commonly refers to the freshness and luxuriousness of 
trees (Hos 14:9; Ps 52:10) and seems to allude in the context of Daniel 4 to 
the deuteronomistic reference to idolatry as worship «under any green/luxu- 
rious tree» qavn ion 55 MINN: Deut 12:2; 1 Kgs 14:23; 2 Kgs 17:10; etc.).? 
The term also recalls another main feature of the mésu-tree, the wood meant 
to supply the statuary flesh of the gods, namely luxuriousness. The mésu-tree 
is commonly portrayed as the most luxurious of all trees. 





48 See also Rassam Cylinder v.119—-120; vi.62—64. Translation in ARAB. Vol. 2. 
308, 310. For the probable allusion to this practice in | Sam 5:3-4, see W. ZwIcKEL, 
Dagons abgeschlagener Koft (1 Sam V 3-4) // VT 44 (1994) 239-249. 

4 Nieur, YHWH’s Cult Statue... 91; METTINGER, Dethronement... 61; W. THIEL, 
3p // TWAT. Vol. 7. 105-106. 

°° <YHWH’s Cult Statue», 91. Mettinger also notes that the biblical account seems 
to suggest «the throne was stripped of its gold plate already in 597» (Dethronement... 
61). Ps 74:6-7, which mentions the breaking of the «carved work» (71115) and the 
burning of the sanctuary, might also allude to this disastrous event. 

5! Coxon, Great Tree... 97. 

*? Tbid.; HENzeE, Madness... 75. 
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Context 


The tradition that underlies chapter 4 of Daniel, at first most probably in 
reference to Nabonidus, and not Nebuchadnezzar, as noted above, seems to 
have developed in connection with concerns about legitimate iconic worship. 
The Qumranic Prayer of Nabonidus, 4Q242 1, which preserves a form of this 
underlying tradition,’ identifies Nabonidus’ punishment with idol worship: 


1. The words of the p[ra]yer which Nabonidus, king of [Baby]lon, [the 
great |king, prayed [when he was smitten] 
2. with a bad disease by the decree of G[o]d in Teima. [I, Nabonidus, with 
a bad disease] 
3. was smitten for seven years and sin[ce] God set [his face on me, he 
healed me] 
(17 SON TTIDIS 19D 875]8 TW) 

4. and as for my sin, he remitted it. A diviner (he was a Jew from among 
the exiles) came to me and said:] 
5. «Pro[cla]im and write to give honour and exal[tatio]n to the name of 
G[od Most High», and I wrote as follows:] 
6. «I was smitten by a b[ad] disease in Teima [by the decree of the Most 
High God.] 
7. For seven years [I] was praying [to] the gods of silver and gold, [bronze, 
iron,] 

8. wood, stone, clay, since [I thoug]ht that th[ey were] gods... 


The manuscript has been paleographically dated to 75-50 B.C.E.* Most 
scholars, however, would argue that 4Q242 reflects closer proximity than 
Daniel 4 to the early pre-Hellenistic traditions about Nabonidus on which the 
latter developed.© 





°? The prayer was first published in J. T. Mitix, La «priére de Nabonide» at autres 
écrits d’un cycle de Daniel // RB 63 (1956) 407-415. Subsequent editions comprise 
J.J. Cotuins, 4QPrayer of Nabonidus // Qumran Cave 4.X VII: Parabiblical Texts. Part 3 / 
Ed. G. J. BRookE et al. (Oxford, 1996) (DJD, XXID 83-93; E. Purcu, «La priére de 
Nabonide (4Q242) // Targumic and Cognate Studies: Essays in Honour of Martin Mc- 
Namara / Ed. K. J. CarHcart, M. Mauer (Sheffield, 1996) 208-227; F. M. Cross, 
Fragments of the Prayer of Nabonidus // EJ 34 (1984) 260-264; F. Garcia MARTINEZ, 
The Prayer of Nabonidus: A New Synthesis // bem, Qumran and Apocalyptic (Leiden, 
1992) 116-136; P. Gretor, La priére de Nabonide (4Q Or Nab). Nouvel Essai de 
restauration // RevO 9 (1978) 483-495; R. MEYER, Das Gebet des Nabonid. Eine in 
den Qumran-Handschriften wiederentdeckte Weisheitserzahlung (Berlin, 1962). 

** The text and translation are from CoLLins, 4QPrayer of Nabonidus... 88-89. 

°° PUECH, La priére de Nabonide... 209; Cross, Fragments of the Prayer of Nabo- 
nidus... 260; CoLLins, 4QPrayer of Nabonidus... 85. 

°° See thus P. W. FLINT, The Daniel Tradition at Qumran // Eschatology, Messia- 
nism, and the Dead Sea Scrolls / Ed. C. A. Evans, P. W. FLinr (Grand Rapids, 1997) 
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There are several parallelisms between Daniel 4 and 4Q242: 

1. Both texts refer to a Babylonian king. 

2. In both texts the king is afflicted with a serious punishment. 

3. In both texts the affliction lasts for seven years. 

4. In both texts the affliction is announced by a decree. 

5. As Collins notes, «in both a Jew interprets his [the king’s] situation».*” 

6. In both texts the king speaks in the first person.* 

It has been also proposed that 4Q242 contained a dream that the diviner 
interprets, dream that contained a vision of a tree.” While this proposal is 
highly speculative and ultimately unsolvable, lines 7—8 place Nabonidus’ 
affliction within a context of iconic concerns. Nabonidus’ disease is not inad- 
vertently associated with idol worship. 

It is also significant that, according to Collins’ reconstruction, Nabonid- 
us’ healing, the curing of idolatry, is described as imprinting with the divine 
face (cf. [° 5 sos) Tas op ss "7\W). Milik and Garcia Martinez, 
however, read "WW as a passive participle and reconstruct as «et loin [des 
hommes jJe fus relégué» and, respectively, «banished far from men».® Col- 
lins rightly points out that such reading would wrongly assume that "WW is a 
passive participle. Indeed, a passive participle would be spelled with final 
aleph or he, and not yod. «An anomalous spelling with a yod cannot be com- 
pletely ruled out», he continues, «but we should assume normal spelling un- 
less we have compelling evidence to the contrary».°' Collins consequently 
follows Grelot and reads "WW as a Pael active, ‘set’. While in targumic texts 
the phrase «to set the face on someone» is an idiom for paying attention,” in 
reference to Nabonidus’ «healing» from idolatry the phrase would carry evi- 
dent iconic overtones. Nevertheless, this reconstruction is as speculative and 
hypothetical as any other. The imagery of 4Q242, whether Collins’ recon- 





41-60; F. M. Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies 
(Garden City, 1961) 123-124. It is, however, improbable that there is a direct literary 
relationship between Daniel 4 and 4Q242: HENze, Madness... 66-68; Cross, The 
Ancient Library... 123-124. 

57 Cottins, Daniel... 217. 

%8 For parallelisms and differences between Daniel 4 and 4Q242, see also CoL- 
Lins, Daniel... 217-219; Henze, Madness... 64-68; Kocu, Gottes Herrschaft... 89— 
94; M. McNamara, Nabonidus and the Book of Daniel // TQ 37 (1970) 131-149; 
Garcia Martinez, The Prayer of Nabonidus... 129-130. 

»® See review of this position in CoLtins, Daniel... 218, and IpeM, 4QPrayer of 
Nabonidus... 87. 

6 Garcia Martinez, The Prayer of Nabonidus... 120; Mitix, La «priére de Nabo- 
nide»... 408. 

®' CoLtins, 4QPrayer of Nabonidus... 90. 

© Tbid. 
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struction is accurate or not, focuses on concerns regarding legitimate chan- 
nels of iconic worship.” 

A similar focus on legitimate channels of iconic worship emerges through- 
out the context of Daniel 4. All three stories that encircle Daniel 4, namely 
Daniel 2, 3, and 5, converge on iconic concerns. In Daniel 2 Nebuchadnezzar 
dreams of a large (7) and great (S8"4W) statue (0 Dx) (2:31). Daniel proves to 
know the king’s dream and interprets it. The story ends with Nebuchadnezzar 
worshipping Daniel: he «fell prostrate and worshipped (i71538" Dp a) 
730 S77 a Daniel and ordered that sacrifice and incense be offered to 
him» (2:46). Nebuchadnezzar’s behavior is, to say the least, striking. The 
more striking this act is as it is followed in chapter 3 with a story about Nebu- 
chadnezzar imposing on his subjects the cult of a newly built idol of enor- 
mous proportions (3:1). 

Daniel 4 share with chapters 2 and 3 a focus on external appearances; the 
subjects in all of these narratives share a common feature, namely enormity. 
Both stories preceding Daniel 4 mention iconic venerations in evident inter- 
connection: in 2:46 Nebuchadnezzar worships Daniel himself, while through- 
out chapter 3 Nebuchadnezzar tries to impose the worship of an idol. Crispin 
Fletcher-Louis has noted that the close similarity between the worship of 
Adam by angels in Life of Adam and Eve 12-16 and Daniel 3 suggests that 
«the former owes its genius to the early Hellenistic period when Daniel 3 was 
written» and that both texts attest to an early tradition about the iconicity of 
humanity. 

Daniel 5 contains a similar concern with idol worship. In what the chapter 
presents as one act (cf. 5:4), Nebuchadnezzar’s son, Belshazzar, and his court 
defile the vessels of the First Temple and worship idols (5:1—4). It is signifi- 
cant that Belshazzar’s idolatrous act is directly associated with Nebuchadn- 
ezzar’s story in chapter 4. 


Theomorphism versus Theriomorphism or Angelomorphism 
as the Decadence of Humanity 


The focus of the whole context of Daniel 4 on issues of legitimate iconic 
worship leads to further possible iconic connotations of the imageries of Daniel 
4. Several scholars have contented that the animal deformation of the tree 
constitutes a tradition that was associated with the tree dream at later stages 
in the development of Daniel 4.° It is impossible to determine the stage at 





% Tt is equally speculative to read with PUECH in the missing space a reference to 
a transformation into an animal (La «priére de Nabonide»... 211). 

® C. FLetcuer-Louts, All the Glory of Adam. Liturgical Anthropology in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (Leiden—Boston—KoOln, 2002) (STDJ, 42) 101-103. 

65 CoLLins, Daniel... 219; Coxon, Great Tree... 99-100; 
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which the story of Daniel 4 incorporated the tradition. Collins rightfully notes 
that reading the tradition within the lacunae of 4Q242 is unfounded.® It is 
evident, however, that the incorporation, present in both versions of Daniel 4, 
occurred in the third century B.C.E. or earlier. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s theriomorphism has been generally read through the 
lens of ancient Near Eastern depictions of human heroes with animal traits or 
life-habits.© In parallelism to these depictions, Nebuchadnezzar’s theriomor- 
phism would symbolize a reversal of the development of humankind from its 
original animalic state. However, the concept that humanity was in its origi- 
nal state animalic does not appear anywhere in the Hebrew Bible, albeit sug- 
gested in the preexilic creation story. Second, the Priestly ideology behind 
the first creation story is very emphatic about the fact that humanity bears a 
physical resemblance to YHWH. Daniel 4 is indebted to this ideology in its 
concern with legitimate iconic worships. 

The concern of the whole section Daniel 2—5 with legitimate channels of 
iconic worship evinces another connotation of Nebuchadnezzar’s theriomor- 
phism. In the terms of the parable, by becoming theriomorphic, Nebuchad- 
nezzar loses his dendromorphism-theomorphism and appropriates the subor- 
dinate status of the ones who subsist on the tree. In verse 9 the tree is men- 
tioned to have provided «food for all. The animals of the field found shade 
under it, the birds of the air nested in its branches, and from it all living 
beings were fed». In his theriomorphism, Nebuchadnezzar ceases to function 
as a divine image and becomes one of those who merely subsist on the theo- 
morphism of the image. 

In the terms of the parable the creatures who subsist on the iconicity of 
humanity are not humans. Concurrent and subsequent traditions about the 
iconic function of Adam suggest that these creatures stand for angels. Sever- 
al studies have explored the development of the tradition according to which 
angels are created to worship Adam, who functions as the statue of God.® 
The tradition achieves full development in post-Second Temple sources, but 
it is already witnessed in 4Q381 1,10—-11: 


jnnw'n os Tay. Lasoo reay Om 2 





°° CoLLins, 4QPrayer of Nabonidus... 90. 

67 Coxon, Another Look...; HENzE, Madness... 90-99; G. Mos.ey, The Wild Man 
in the Bible and the Ancient Near East // JBL 116 (1997) 217-233, here 227-228. 

68 On this tradition, see G. ANDERSON, The Exaltation of Adam and the Fall of 
Satan // Literature on Adam and Eve / Ed. G. ANDERSON et al. (Leiden—Boston— 
K6ln, 2000) (SVTP) 83-110; P. ScHAFgR, Rivalitaét zwischen Engeln und Menschen. 
Untersuchungen zur Rabbinichen Engelvorstellung (Berlin, 1975); J. P. Scuutrz, 
Angelic Opposition to the Ascension of Moses and the Revelation of the Law // JOR 
61 (1970/1971) 282-307; A. MARMorSTEIN, Controversies Between the Angels and 
the Creator // Melilah 3—4 (1950) 93-102 (in Hebrew). 
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'0 all his hosts and [his] ange[ls...] |! [...] to serve man (or Adam) and to 
minister to him [...]® 


The calligraphy belongs to the first half of the first century B.C.E.,” but 
multiple stylistic, ideological, and linguistic considerations determined the 
editor of the text, Eileen M. Schuller, to conclude that the Qumranic manu- 
script is itself a copy of an autograph from the Persian or early Hellenistic 
periods.”! 

Fletcher-Louis notes that the text bears witness «to a widespread belief 
that when Adam was originally created the angels were made to serve and 
even worship Adam».” He further notes that «both the verbs and nouns which 
are used in 4Q381 have a strongly cultic orientation for the community that 
used the text».” The expression O79 Jap closely parallels the common 
biblical phrase O° TY, which refers to idol worship.” Moreover, in 
the Hebrew Bible 1W is almost exclusively used in reference to the worship 
of YHWH in the Temple. In Ezek 20:32 the verb refers to idol worship: NW 
]A81 7 Y. By employing the two verbs, TAY and WU, which suggest idola- 
try, the text suggests that the reverence due to Adam is liturgical/iconic in 
nature. 

The tradition underlies the reference of Daniel 3 to the serving and wor- 
shipping (71 55 and T30) of Nebuchadnezzar’s idol (vv. 12, 14, 18). In v. 28 
Nebuchadnezzar decrees that the only god to be served and worshipped (1 pi 
and 7.10) throughout his empire is to be the god of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego. In the narrative preceding this decree, namely in Dan 2:46, Nebu- 
chadnezzar falls prostrate and worships (110) Daniel. The purely liturgical 
connotation of the king’s actions is further evinced by his order that sacrific- 
es and incense be offered to Daniel (2:46). Both 19 and 730 appear in 
Targum Neofiti in reference to idol worship (e.g., Gen 34:31; Exod 20:5; 
23:24; Num 25:5; Deut 3:29; 4:19; 5:9; 6:4; 11:6; 12:30; 26:10). 





© The Hebrew text can be found in E. M. SCHULLER, Non-Canonical Psalms from 
Qumran: A Pseudepigraphic Collection (Atlanta, 1986) (HSS, 28) 71; The Dead Sea 
Scrolls Study Edition / Ed. F. GARciA Martinez, E. J.C. TIGCHELAAR. 2 vols (Leiden— 
New York—KGln, 1997) Vol. 2. 754-755. The English translation is from SCHULLER, 
Non-Canonical Psalms from Qumran... 76. Schuller’s text and translation are re- 
printed in E. M. ScHULLER, 4QNon-Canonical Psalms // Qumran Cave 4.VI: Poetical 
and Liturgical Texts. Part 1 / Ed. E. Eset et al. (Oxford, 1997) (DJD, XI) 75-172. 

1° SCHULLER, 4QNon-Canonical Psalms... 88. 

7 SCHULLER, Non-Canonical Psalms from Qumran... 21—52. 

” FLETCHER-LouIs, All the Glory of Adam... 98. 

® Tbid. 99-100. 

™ Exod 23:24, 33; Deut 4:28; 7:4, 16; 8:19; 11:16; 12:30; 13:2, 6, 13; 28:14, 36, 
64; 29:18; 30:17; 31:20; Josh 23:7, 16; 24:16, 20; 1 Sam 16:19; 1 Kgs 9:6; 2 Kgs 
17:35; Jer 5:19; 11:10; 13:10; 16:13; 25:6; 35:15; 44:3; 2 Chr 7:19. 
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Within the parameters of this ideological context and of the tree parable, 
by losing his theomorphism and becoming theriomorphic, Nebuchadnezzar 
ceases to be object of worship and becomes worshipper. Moreover, in his 
angelization he also destroys the only legitimate object of iconic worship: 
himself. The connection with Daniel 3 and Daniel 5 suggests that the Baby- 
lonian king is only left to worship idols. The iconic-anthropologic function 
of the parable converges with the tradition in 4Q242, in which Nabonidus’ 
sin-disease is depicted as idolatry. 


Conclusions 


Several conclusions can be safely drawn at the present stage of the re- 
search. First, Daniel 4 shares with Ezekiel 31 the imagery of an enormous 
tree. Several common features of the trees emerge: they are both enormous, 
both reach the heavens with their tops, and both have conspicuous and pro- 
minent locations. The imagery is most probably an appropriation of the Meso- 
potamian concept of the mésu-tree, tree that exhibits the same characteris- 
tics: it is enormous, it feeds on abundant underground waters, its top reaches 
the clouds of heaven, and it has a conspicuous and prominent location among 
the other trees. 

Second, the mésu-tree is the iconic tree par excellence; it provides the 
flesh of the gods, the material of their statues. The contexts of both Daniel 4 
and Ezekiel 31 suggest that in both texts the enormous trees fulfill a similar 
iconic function, namely constitute iconic presences of the divine. 

Third, the image of the iconic tree occurs in both Daniel 4 and Ezekiel 31 
in contexts of concerns with legitimate channels of iconic worship. Like Ezek- 
iel 28-32, Daniel 2—5 constructs a complex anthropology that identifies hu- 
manity as the only legitimate alternative to idols. Cumulative evidence leads 
to the tentative conclusion that already in the exilic period (Ezekiel 28 and 
31) an anthropology that defined primeval humanity as the cultic statue of 
YHWH emerged in circles of the priestly class. The story of Daniel 4 attests 
to the fact that the Persian period witnessed a development of these specula- 
tions about the iconic value of humanity. 


ABSTRACT 


The present article offers an analysis of Daniel 4. It argues that the literary 
origins of the tree imagery in the biblical text most probably lie in Mesopotamian 
conceptions of the mésu-tree, the tree that supplies the flesh of the gods, the ma- 
terial of their statuary presence. The presence of the imagery in Ezekiel 31 sug- 
gests that the Mesopotamian concept was incorporated into exilic and post-exilic 
redefinitions of the legitimate channels of the iconic worship of YHWH. Within a 
priestly redefinition of YHWH’s iconic presence in Judah, Adam’s physical re- 
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semblance to YHWH provided in humanity the only legitimate alternative to idol 
worship. Daniel 4 and its context exhibit similar ideological concerns and con- 
struct a similar solution to the ongoing iconic dilemma: humanity functions as the 
only legitimate equivalent of ancient Near Eastern cultic statues, as the replace- 
ment of YHWH’s cultic statue of the First Temple no longer extant. The iconic 
connotation of the tree imagery requires a reassessment of the animal deforma- 
tion of the tree, albeit a late addition to the original stratum of the narrative. Com- 
monly interpreted through the lens of ancient Near Eastern depictions of human 
heroes with animal traits or life-habits, Nebuchadnezzar’s loss of his dendromor- 
phism can only mean in the terms of the parable the deformation of a theomorphic 
state. Within the parameters of this ideological context and of the tree parable, by 
losing his theomorphism and becoming theriomorphic, Nebuchadnezzar ceases 
to be object of worship and becomes worshipper. Moreover, in his deformation he 
also destroys the only legitimate object of iconic worship: himself. The context of 
Daniel 4, namely Daniel 3 and Daniel 5, suggests that in its deformed state hu- 
manity is only left to mistakenly worship idols. 


Andrei A. Orlov 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, USA 


RESURRECTION OF ADAM’S BODY: 
THE REDEEMING ROLE OF ENOCH-METATRON 
IN 2 (SLAVONIC) ENOCH ' 


In 2 Enoch, a Jewish apocalypse written in the first century CE, a hint 
about the angelic status of its hero is expressed through his refusal to parti- 
cipate in a family meal. Chapter 56 of this work depicts Methuselah inviting 
his father Enoch to share food with the close family. In response to this offer 
the patriarch, who has recently returned from a long celestial journey, polite- 
ly declines the invitation of his son offering him the following reasons: 


Listen, child! Since the time when the Lord anointed me with the ointment 
of his glory, food has not come into me, and earthly pleasure my soul does 
not remember, nor do I desire anything earthly.’ 


The important feature of this passage from the Slavonic apocalypse is the 
theme of the «ointment of glory», a luminous substance which transformed 
the former family man into a celestial creature who is no longer able to enjoy 
earthly food. This motif of transforming ointment is not confined solely to 
chapter 56 of 2 Enoch but plays a prominent part in the overall theology of 
the text. The importance of this motif can be illustrated by its significance in 
the central event of the story, the hero’s radiant metamorphosis in the front of 
God’s Kavod. 2 Enoch 22:9 portrays the archangel Michael anointing Enoch 
with delightful oil, the ointment of glory identical to that mentioned in chap- 
ter 56. The text tells us that the oil’s appearance in this procedure was «great- 
er than the greatest light and its ointment is like sweet dew, and it is like rays 
of the glittering sun». * 

One can see that in the Slavonic text the oil of mercy, also known in 
Adamic traditions as the oil of resurrection, is responsible for the change of 
Enoch’s mortal nature into the glorious state of a celestial being. It is also 
significant that the oil appears here to be synonymous with the Glory of the 
Deity since the longer recension of 2 Enoch 56 describes the oil as the «oint- 
ment of the Lord’s glory». In this respect it should not be forgotten that Enoch’s 





' This paper was presented in 2003 to the Early Jewish and Christian Mysticism 
Group at the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature. 

? 2 Enoch 56:2, the longer recension. F. A. ANDERSEN, 2 (Slavonic Apocalypse of) 
Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 182. 

3 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 138. 
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embrocation with shining oil takes place in front the Lord’s glorious extent, 
labeled in 2 Enoch as the Divine Face. The patriarch’s anointing therefore 
can be seen as covering with Glory coming from the Divine Kavod. 

At this point it must be noted that several manuscripts of the shorter re- 
cension bring some problematic discrepancies to this seamless array of theo- 
logical motifs pertaining to the patriarch’s anointing. They insist that the pa- 
triarch was anointed not with ointment of the Lord’s glory but instead with 
the ointment coming from Enoch’s head. Thus two manuscripts of the shorter 
recension (A and U) insist that the patriarch was anointed not with ointment 
of the Lord’s glory but instead with the ointment coming from Enoch’s head. 

The passage from chapter 56 attested in the manuscripts A and U reads: 
«Since the time when the Lord anointed me with the ointment of my [Enoch’s] 
head (eakemMh rAAB I NOEA)...».4 

This tradition which describes the miraculous power of the oil coming 
from the head of the main character of the text appears to be quite puzzling. 
Yet in the light of the later Jewish materials this motif about the transforming 
substance coming from the head of the celestial creature might not be entire- 
ly incomprehensible. For example, in Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer 34 one learns 
that the reviving dew, a rabbinic metaphor for the oil of the resurrection, will 
come at the eschatological time from the head of the Deity: 


Rabbi Tanchum said: On account of the seed of the earth, when it is com- 
manded, (it) discharges the dew for the resurrection of the dead. From 
what place does it descend? From the head of the Holy One; for the head 
of the Holy One, is full of the reviving dew. In the future life the Holy One, 
will shake His head and cause the quickening dew to descend, as it is said, 
«I was asleep, but my heart waked ... for my head is filled with dew, my 
locks with the drops of the night» (Song of Songs 5.2).° 


In another prominent compendium of Jewish mystical traditions this mo- 
tif about the dew of resurrection coming from the head of God is repeated 
again. The Zohar 1:130b—131a reads: 


And at the time when the Holy One will raise the dead to life He will cause 
dew to descend upon them from His head. By means of that dew all will 
rise from the dust.... For the tree of life emanates life unceasingly into the 
universe. ° 





4M. UW. Coxonos, Matepuasibi 4 3aMeTKH 110 CTapHHHOli CulaBAHCKOM IMTepatype. 
Bomtyck tpetuii, VII: Cnapaucxaa Kuura Exoxa [Ipapeguoro / Texctsi, saruucKknii 
llep. 4 uccyiegoBanne. Ilocmeprubiii Tpyy aBropa IipHroToBu K 430. M. Crepanckuit // 
YOHAP 4 (1910) 123. 

> Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer / Tr. G. FrIEDLANDER (New York, 1965) 260. 

° The Zohar / Tr. H. SPERLING, M. Simon. 5 vols (London—New York, 1933) 
Vol. 2. 21. 
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Both passages about the reviving dew, as well as the tradition found in 
2 Enoch 22, might have their earlier background in Psalm 133:2—3 where the 
precious oil running down on the head (777 W877 op 217 ]QWD) of 
Aaron is compared with the dew of the eternal life sent by the Deity. Yet 
2 Enoch’ accounts about the oil of anointing appear to emphasize not only 
the priestly but also the eschatological role of the translated patriarch who is 
predestined to play an important part in redemption of humanity from the 
sin of the Protoplast. 

The question remains, however, how the traditions about the dew of res- 
urrection coming from the Deity’s head are related to the problematic read- 
ings postulating that the resurrection oil is coming not from the head of the 
Lord but instead from the head of Enoch. The confusion between the head of 
the seer and the Deity’s head, God’s oil and the oil of Enoch, the glory of the 
Lord and the glory of the exalted patriarch reflected in Slavonic text, does not 
appear to be coincidental. It seems to reflect a significant theological tenden- 
cy of the text where Enoch’s heavenly «persona» is understood as the «repli- 
ca» of the Divine Kavod, in front of which the visionary was recreated as a 
heavenly being. The similarities between the two celestial corporealities — 
The Divine Kavod and the newly acquired celestial extent of Enoch-Meta- 
tron, which in some traditions serves as the measurement of the divine body — 
have been previously explored in several important studies. This paper how- 
ever seeks to address another eschatological dimension in which Enoch’s 
new identity is connected with his new role as the redeemer of humanity who 
is able to reverse the sin of Adam. Before proceeding to the analysis of this 
theme in the Slavonic text and its connection with the Adamic tradition, a 
short excursus into the later Hekhalot materials is necessary. 

Scholars have previously noted that in the additional chapters of Sefer 
Hekhalot Metatron appears to be viewed as a pre-existent being, first incar- 
nated in Adam and then in Enoch, who re-ascends to the protoplast’s heaven- 
ly home and takes his rightful place in the heights of the universe.’ 3 Enoch 
48C:1 (§ 72 of Schafer’s edition) reads: «The Holy One, blessed be he, said: 
I made him strong, I took him, I appointed him, namely Metatron my servant 
(72), who is unique among all the denizens of the heights... “I made him 
strong” in the generation of the first man (}]U817 DTS ow TTA). ..».8 





7 P. ALEXANDER, From Son of Adam to a Second God: Transformation of the 
Biblical Enoch // Biblical Figures Outside the Bible / Ed. M. E. Stone, T. A. BERGEN 
(Harrisburg, 1998) 102-104; M. IpeL, Enoch is Metatron // Immanuel 24/25 (1990) 
220-240. 

* P. ALEXANDER, 3 (Hebrew Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 311; P. SCHAFER 
with M. ScHLUTER and H. G. von Mutius, Synopse zur Hekhalot-Literatur (Tiibingen, 
1981) (TSAJ, 2) 36-37. 
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Scholars have noted that «Enoch here becomes a redeemer figure — a 
second Adam through whom humanity is restored».’ This understanding of 
Enoch-Metatron as the Redeemer does not appear to be a later invention of 
the rabbinic and Hekhalot authors but can be already detected in 2 Slavonic 
Enoch. 

In chapter 64 of the Slavonic text an «astounding account» can be found 
which, in the view of one of 2 Enoch’s translators, «could hardly please a Jew 
or a Christian». The chapter depicts a prostration of «the elders of the people» 
and «all the community» before Enoch at the place of his second departure to 
heaven. The people who came to bow down before the patriarch delivered to 
Enoch the following address: 


O our father, Enoch! May you be blessed by the Lord, the eternal king! 
And now, bless your sons, and all the people, so that we may be glorified in 
front of your face today. For you will be glorified in front of the face of the 
Lord for eternity, because you are the one whom the Lord chose in prefe- 
rence to all the people upon the earth; and he appointed you to be the one 
who makes a written record of all his creation, visible and invisible, and 
the one who carried away the sin of humankind (2 Enoch 64:4—5)."° 


An important detail in this address is Enoch’s designation as «the one 
who carried away the sin of humankind». This depiction of the patriarch as a 
redeemer is intriguing. But what kind of sin was Enoch able to carry away? 
Can it be merely related to Enoch’s role as an intercessor for humans at the 
time of the final judgment? In this respect it is important that in 2 Enoch 64 
the «elders of the earth» define Enoch, not as the one who will carry away the 
sin of humankind, but as the one who has already carried away this sin. The 
emphasis on the already accomplished redemptive act provides an important 
clue to understanding the kind of sin Enoch was able to erase. The focus here 
is not on the individual sins of Enoch’s descendents but on the primeval sin 
of humankind. Therefore, it becomes apparent that the redeeming functions 
of the patriarch are not related to his possible intercession for the sins of his 
children, the fallen angels or the «elders of the earth». Rather they pertain to 
the sin of the protoplast which the patriarch was able to «carry away» by his 
righteousness, ascension, and transformation. Yet Enoch’s role in the econo- 
my of human salvation is not confined solely to his past encounter of the Face 
of God. In the Slavonic apocalypse he himself becomes a redeemer who is 
able to cause the transformation of human subjects. The significant detail of 
the aforementioned account in chapter 64 that unfolds Enoch’s redeeming 
functions is that the same people who proclaim the patriarch as the redeemer 





° ALEXANDER, From Son of Adam to a Second God... 111. 
10 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 190. 
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of humanity now also find themselves prostrated before Enoch asking for his 
blessing so that they may be glorified in front of his face. 2 Enoch 64 tells: 


And the elders of the people and all the community came and prostrated 
themselves and kissed Enoch. And they said to him, «O our father, Enoch! 
May you be blessed by the Lord, the eternal king! And now, bless your 
sons, and all the people, so that we may be glorified in front of your face 
today».!! 


This depiction recalls the earlier scene of the patriarch’s approach to the 
Kavod in 2 Enoch 22 where the visionary is depicted as prostrated before the 
Divine Face during his account of transformation. The only difference here is 
that instead of the Divine Face people are now approaching the Face of Enoch. 
It is intriguing that the shorter recension of 2 Enoch 64 seems to attempt to 
portray the translated patriarch as a sort of replica or an icon of the Divine 
Face through which humans can access the Divine Panim and become glori- 
fied: 


And they kissed Enoch, saying, «Blessed is the Lord, the eternal king. 
Bless now your people, and glorify us to the face of the Lord. For the Lord 
has chosen you, to appoint you to be the one who reveals, who carries 
away our sins». !? 


In light of these theological developments taking place in the Slavonic 
apocalypse where the patriarch assumes the role of redeemer whose face is 
able to glorify human subjects, it is not coincidental that some manuscripts of 
2 Enoch confuse the glory of the Deity with the glory of the patriarch and the 
oil of the Lord with the oil of Enoch’s head. These readings therefore appear 
to be not simply scribal slips but deliberate theological reworking in which 
Enoch’s oil might be understood as having the same redeeming and trans- 
formative value as the oil of the Lord. 


ABSTRACT 


The study investigates the ritual of anointing with the oil of the resurrection 
found in 2 Enoch. 2 Enoch 22:9 portrays the archangel Michael anointing Enoch 
with delightful oil, the ointment of glory which transforms the patriarch into a 
celestial creature. According to some rabbinic materials this oil of the resurrec- 
tion which is responsible for the change of human mortal nature into the glorious 
state of a celestial being will come at the eschatological time from the head of the 
Deity. 





"| 2 Enoch 64:4 (the longer recension). ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 190. 
2 2 Enoch 64:3-4 (the shorter recension). ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 191. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME «METATRON» 
AND THE TEXT OF 2 (SLAVONIC) ENOCH' 


The history of scholarship on 2 Slavonic Apocalypse of Enoch has pro- 
duced no real consensus concerning the possible provenience of this apoca- 
lypse.? Rather, there are numerous scholarly positions.*? These conclusions 





' This study has benefited considerably from the comments and kindnesses of the 
following scholars who read the MS and preliminary materials at various stages: 
Christfried Bottrich, James Charlesworth, John Collins, April De Conick, Ian Fair, 
Everett Ferguson, Daniel Matt, André Resner, E. P. Sanders, Alan Segal, Carolyn 
Thompson, James Thompson, James VanderKam, Ben Zion Wacholder. 

> F. I. Andersen in his English translation of 2 Enoch notes that «there must be 
something very peculiar about a work when one scholar concludes that it was written 
by a hellenized Jew in Alexandria in the first century BCE while another argues that 
it was written by a Christian monk in Byzantium in the ninth century CE». See F. I. An- 
DERSEN, 2 (Slavonic Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 95. 

3 See ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch...; FE Borscu, The Son of Man in Myth and History 
(Philadelphia, 1967); C. Borrricu, Das slavische Henochbuch (Giitersloh, 1995) 
(JSHRZ, 5); ip—EmM, Weltweisheit, Menschheitsethik, Urkult: Studien zum slavischen 
Henochbuch (Tiibingen, 1992) (WUNT, 2/50); C. Burkitt, Jewish and Christian 
Apocalypses (London, 1914); R. H. Cuares, The Date and Place of Writings of the 
Slavonic Enoch // JTS 22 (1921) 163; J. H. CHARLESwortu, The Pseudepigrapha and 
Modern Research (Missoula, MT, 1976); J. Cottins, The Genre Apocalypse in Hel- 
lenistic Judaism // Apocalypticism in the Mediterranean World and the Near East / 
Ed. D. HELLHOLM (Tiibingen, 1983); L. Gry, Quelques noms d’ anges ou d’étres mys- 
térieux en IT Hénoch // RB 49 (1940) 195-203; J. DANtELou, The Theology of Jewish 
Christianity (Chicago, 1964); J. Fossum, Colossians 1.15—18a in the Light of Jewish 
Mysticism and Gnosticism // NTS 35 (1989) 183-201; K. Lake, The Date of the 
Slavonic Enoch // HTR 16 (1923) 397-398; M. McNamara, Intertestamental Litera- 
ture (Wilmington, DE, 1983); H. A. Meuepcknii, Creqpt namatHukos KymMpana B 
cTapociaBAHCKO U JpeBHepycckoli JMTepatype (K u3y4eHHto CiaBAHCKUX Bepcuii 
kHuru Enoxa // Tpydo omdena Opesuepycckou aumepamypot 19 (1963) 130-147; on 
«KE, K ucTopuu TekcTa cylaBaHcKol KHurH Exoxa (Cieqbi WaMaTHHKOB Kympaua B 
BH3aHTHMCKON HM CTapocuaBaAHcKol sutepatype // BB 24 (1964) 91-108; on x, K Bo- 
lpocy 06 HcTOuHNKAaX cylaBAHCKOH KHuTrH Exoxa // Kpamxue coobwenua Mucmumyma 
Hapodoe A3uu 86 (1965) 72-78; J. T. Mitix, The Books of Enoch: Aramaic Frag- 
ments of Qumran Cave 4 (Oxford, 1976); G. W. E. NICKELSBURG, The Books of Enoch 
in Recent Research // RSR 7 (1981) 210-217; H. OpgeBERG, 3 Enoch or the Hebrew 
Book of Enoch (New York, 1973); M. PHILONENKO, La cosmogonie du «Livre des se- 
crets d’Hénoch // Religions en Egypte: Hellénistique et romaine (Paris, 1969); S. Pi- 
nes, Eschatology and the Concept of Time in the Slavonic Book of Enoch // Types of 
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are most likely the consequences of the different backgrounds and perspec- 
tives which scholars have brought to their study of 2 Enoch. 

One of the important insights of research on 2 Enoch is the view that the 
text has deep connections with so-called Merkabah mysticism.* Among the 





Redemption / Ed. R. J. Zwi WErBLowsky, J. Jouco BLEEKER (Leiden, 1970) (SHR, 18) 
72-87; H. H. Rowuey (ed.), A Companion to the Bible (Edinburgh, 1963); A. RuBIN- 
STEIN, Observations on the Slavonic Book of Enoch // JJS 15 (1962) 1-21; G. ScHo- 
LEM, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (New York, 1954); 1pEeM, Origins of the Kab- 
balah (Princeton, 1987); M. E. Stone, Jewish Writings of the Second Temple Period 
(Assen—Philadelphia, 1984) (CRINT, 2.2) 2.406—408; A. VAILLANT, Le livre des se- 
crets d’Hénoch: Texte slave et traduction frangaise (Paris, 1952; repr. Paris, 1976); 
H. Wicks, The Doctrine of God in the Jewish Apocryphal and Apocalyptic Literature 
(New York, 1971). 

4 The term «Merkabah» is closely connected with the term which designates the 
mystical interpretation («Ma‘ase Merkabah» — «The Account of the Chariot» or 
«The Works of the Divine Chariot») of the first chapter of Ezekiel. Earliest traces of 
the Merkabah tradition are situated in apocalyptic and Qumran literature. However, 
as Gruenwald notes, the main corpus of the Merkabah literature was composed in 
Israel in the period 200-700 CE. Some references to this tradition can be found also 
in the literature of German Hasidim (twelfth to thirteenth centuries CE) and medieval 
Kabbalistic writings (the Zohar). 

The term «Hekhalot» («Divine Palaces») designates the corpus of literature that 
first gives a full-scale presentation of Merkabah mysticism (the beginning of the 
tradition is connected with the circle of Rabbi Yohanan ben Zakkai and his pupils). 
According to Gruenwald the main subjects dealt with in the Hekhaloth literature are 
heavenly ascensions and the revelation of cosmological secrets. I. GRUENWALD, Apoca- 
lyptic and Merkavah Mysticism (Leiden, 1980) (AGAJU, 14). The term «Merkabah» 
(the «Chariot») can be used also in its technical Kabbalistic meaning as the link be- 
tween the physical and the divine worlds or as one of the upper worlds. On the Mer- 
kabah and the Hekhaloth traditions, see the following sources: D. BLUMENTHAL, Under- 
standing Jewish Mysticism: A Source Reader: The Merkabah Tradition and the Zo- 
haric Tradition. 2 vols (New York, 1978); I. CHERNUS, Mysticism in Rabbinic Judaism 
(Berlin, 1982) (SJ, 11); M. Conen, The Shitur Qomah: Liturgy and Theurgy in Pre- 
Kabbalistic Jewish Mysticism (Lanham, 1983); I. GRUENWALD, M. SmirH, The Hekha- 
loth Literature in English (Chico, CA, 1983); D. HALPERIN, The Faces of the Chariot: 
Early Jewish Responses to Ezekiel’s Vision (Tiibingen, 1988) (TSAJ, 16); D. HALpE- 
RIN, The Merkavah in Rabbinic Literature (New Haven, 1980); M. IpEL, Enoch is Meta- 
tron // Immanuel 24-25 (1990) 220-240; L. Jacoss, Jewish Mystical Testimonies 
(New York, 1977); N. Janowitz, The Poetics of Ascent: Theories of Language in a 
Rabbinic Ascent Text (Albany, 1989); M. Moracan, Sepher Ha-Razim: The Book of 
Mysteries (Chico, CA, 1983) (TTPS, 11); P. SCHAFER with M. ScHLUTER and H. G. von 
Mutius, Synopse zur Hekhalot-Literatur (Tiibingen, 1981) (TSAJ, 2); P. SCHAFER, The 
Hidden and Manifest God (Albany, 1992); G. ScHoLEM, Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah 
Mysticism, and Talmudic Tradition (New York, 1965); 1pem, Major Trends in Jewish 
Mysticism (New York, 1954); M. Swartz, Mystical Prayer in Ancient Judaism: An 
Analysis of Ma‘aseh Merkavah (Tiibingen, 1992) (TSAJ, 28). 
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leading pioneers of this approach stand Gershom Scholem and Hugo Ode- 
berg.*> Odeberg may well be the first scholar who pointed out that the descrip- 
tions of celestial titles for Enoch in 2 Enoch are the most important evidences 
of possible connections between the apocalypse and texts of the Merkabah 
tradition. 

In these descriptions of celestial titles, one may find the origins of another 
image of Enoch, quite distinct from early Enoch literature, which was later 
developed in Merkabah mysticism — the image of the angel Metatron, «The 
Prince of the Presence». The Slavonic text provides rudimentary descriptions 
of several traditional Merkabah titles of Enoch-Metatron, (e.g., «the Lad», «the 
Scribe», «the Prince of the World», «the Prince of the Presence»).° Keeping 
these manifestations of Merkabah symbolism in mind, this study will focus 
upon only one of these titles of Enoch, namely, «The Prince or the Governor of 
the World». The article will also explore some Slavonic terminology related to 
this title which may yield insight into the origin of the name «Metatron». 

The Merkabah tradition stresses the role of Metatron as the «governing 
power over the nations, kingdoms and rulers on earth».’ Sefer Hekhalot pic- 
tures Metatron as the Prince of the World, the leader of 72 princes of the 
kingdom of the world, who speaks (pleads) in favor of the world before the 
Holy One. Chapter 43 of the short recension of 2 Enoch and a similar passage 
of the text of 2 Enoch in the Slavonic collection «The Just Balance»® reveal 
Enoch in his new celestial role. Both texts outline Enoch’s instructions to his 
children, during his brief return to the earth, in which he mentions his new 
role as the Governor or the Guide of the earth: 


And behold my children, I am the Governor of the earth, p(r)ometaya 
[n(p)omerara], I wrote (them) down. And the whole year I combined and the 
hours of the day. And the hours I measured: and I wrote down every seed 
on earth. And I compared every measure and the just balance I measured.’ 


An important aspect of both passages is the Slavonic term n(p)omerata 
(prometaya), which follows Enoch’s title, «The Governor of the World».!° 
This term was deliberately left in its original Slavonic form in order to pre- 
serve its authentic phonetic image. Prometaya represents an etymological 





> ODEBERG, 3 Enoch...; SCHOLEM, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism...; IDEM, 
Origins of the Kabbalah... 

® See A. OrLov, «Merkabah Stratum» of the Short Recention of 2 Enoch (M. A. 
Thesis; Abilene, 1995). 

7 ODEBERG, 3 Enoch... 81. 

* «The Just Balance» (Mepuzo I[pasednoe) is the Slavonic collection of ethical 
writings in which the existence of 2 Enoch was made public. See M. H. Tuxomupos, 
Mepuiio IIpapeguoe no pyxonucu XIV Bexa (Mocxsa, 1961). 

° ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 217-219. 

'0 Andersen translates the title as «the manager of the arrangements on earth». 
ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 217. 
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enigma for experts in Slavonic, since it is found solely in the text of 2 Enoch. 
It should be stressed again that there is no other Slavonic text where the word 
prometaya is documented. 

The prominent Russian linguist I. Sreznevskij, in his Slavonic dictionary, 
which is still considered by scholars as a primary tool of Slavonic etymology, 
was unable to provide a definition for prometaya."' He simply put a question 
mark in the space for the meaning of the word."* The variety of readings for 
this term in the manuscripts of 2 Enoch’ shows similar «linguistic embar- 
rassment» among Slavic scribes who most likely had some difficulties dis- 
cerning the meaning of this ambiguous term. The readings of other manu- 
scripts include promitaya, prometaemaa, pometaya, pametaa. 

One possible explanation for the singular occurrence of prometaya is that 
the word may actually be a Greek term that was left untranslated in the original 
text for some unknown reason. In fact, 2 Enoch contains a number of translit- 
erated Hebrew and Greek words preserved in their original phonetic form (e.g., 
Grigori, Ophanim, Raqia Araboth). But if we investigate the term prometaya 
more closely, the root meta draws our attention nesessitating further exami- 
nation of the relationship between the words prometaya and metatron. 

Contemporary scholarship does not furnish a consensus concerning the 
origin of the name «Metatron». In scholarly literature, there are several inde- 
pendent hypotheses about the provenance of the term. I want to draw our 
attention to one possible interpretation, which could be connected with some 
materials in 2 Enoch. According to this interpretation, the name «Metatron» 
may be derived from the Greek word UETPOV (measure, rule). Adolf Jellinek 
may well be the first scholar who suggested HETpov as an alternative expla- 
nation of Metatron, on the assumption that Metatron was identical with 
Horos.'* Gedaliahu Stroumsa in his article, «Forms of God: Some Notes on 
Metatron and Christ», gives some convincing new reasons for the acceptance 
of this etymology, on the basis that Metatron not only carried God’s name, 
but also measured Him; he was His Shi‘ur Qomah (the measurement of the 
Divine Body).'> In light of this observation, Stroumsa stresses that «renewed 





"On the other hand, Vaillant in his edition states that prometaya could be iden- 
tified as a rare verb corresponding to the Greek BacaviCosv. The linguistic source of 
this suggestion remains unknown. Andersen criticizes this translation, pointing out 
that the meaning is not quite suitable and does not correspond to earlier materials. 
See ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 217. 

2 «poMUTaTH, NpoMUTa (promitati, promitaja) — ?». UW. Vi. CPe3HEBCKMii, 
CnoBapb {peBuepycckoro a3biKa (Mocxsa, 1989) T. 2. 1544. 

‘5 Andersen stresses that the variations show «theological embarassment» among 
the Slavic scribes (ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 217). 

‘4 OpeBerG, 3 Enoch... 134. 

‘SG. G. Stroumsa, Form(s) of God: Some Notes on Metatron and Christ // HTR 
76 (1983) 287. 
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attention should be given to pétTpov and/or metator as a possible etymology 
of Metatron».'¢ 

Matthew Black, in his short article devoted to the origin of the name Me- 
tatron, expounds upon an additional etymological facet of this interpretation 
of the name. He traces the origin of the name to a previously unnoticed piece 
of evidence which can be found in Philo’s'’ Quaest. in Gen., where, among 
other titles of the Logos, Black finds the term praemetitor.'* He further sug- 
gests that praemetitor could be traced to the Greek term yetpntns," the 
Greek equivalent of the Latin metator, «measurer», applied to the Logos.” 

The term praemetitor in its hypothetical meaning as a «measurer» is an 
important piece of evidence because it is almost phonetically identical with 
the Slavonic term prometaya. 

Additionally, the term prometaya is incorporated into the passage which 
describes Enoch as the Measurer of the Lord. In ch. 43 of 2 Enoch, immedi- 
ately after the use of this term, Enoch makes the following statement: 


Ihave arranged the whole year. And from the year I calculated the months, 
and from the months I calculated the days, and from the day I calculated 
the hours. Ihave measured”! and noted the hours. And I have distinguished 
every seed on the earth, and every measure” and every righteous scale. 
I have measured* and recorded them.” 


A similar passage in the previously mentioned collection, «The Just Ba- 
lance» also emphasizes the functions of Enoch as the measurer: 


And the whole year I combined, and the hours of the day. And the hours 
I measured: and I wrote down every seed on earth. And I compared every 
measure and the just balance I measured. And I wrote (them) down, just as 
the Lord commanded. And in everything I discovered differences.” 





16 SrroumSA, Form(s) of God... 287. 

’ The idea that the Metatron figure originally came into Judaism from Philo’s 
Logos speculations was popular in German scholarship of the 19th century. Cf. M. Friep- 
LANDER, Der vorchristliche Jiidische Gnostizismus (Gottingen, 1898); M. GRUNBAUM, 
Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Sprach-und Sagenkunde (Berlin, 1901); M. Sacus, Bei- 
trage zur Sprach-und Alterthums-forschung (Berlin, 1852); N. WEINSTEIN, Zur Gene- 
sis der Agada (Gottingen, 1901). 

'8 M. BLAck, The Origin of the Name Metatron // VT 1 (1951) 218. 

 Tbid. 

20 Thid. 


21 


3 Wgntbpnyx. 
24 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 171. 
5 Tbid. 217. 
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These two passages echo the passage from Philo’s Quaest. in Gen. which 
discusses the Divine Logos as the «just measure»: 


And «Gomorra», «measure» true and just is the Divine Logos, by which 
have been measured and are measured all things that are on earth — prin- 
ciples, numbers and proportions in harmony and consonance being includ- 
ed, through which the form and measures of existing things are seen.” 


The text of 2 Enoch uses the identical term «just measure» (avkpa NpaBeA- 
NA), immediately after the passage dedicated to the function of Enoch as a 
measurer. 

In addition to Stroumsa’s suggestion about possible connections between 
«the measurer» and «the measurement of divine body», it is noteworthy that 
there is another hypothetical link between the functions of Enoch-Metatron 
as «the measurer» and his «measurement» of human sin for final judgement 
in the text of 2 Enoch. Following Enoch’s introduction as «the measure», the 
text mentioned the «measurer» of each person for final judgment: 


...in the great judgement day every measure and weight in the market will 
be exposed, and each one will recognize his own measure, and in it he will 
receive his reward.... Before humankind existed, a place of judgment, ahead 
of time, was prepared for them, and scales and weights by means of which 
a person will be tested.” 


A second possible interpretation of the term prometaya can be traced to 
Enoch’s title, «Governor of the World», after which the Slavonic term pro- 
metaya occurs. It can be assumed that prometaya in this situation is a Greek 
word, which is somehow connected with this title. Possible hypothetical Greek 
prototypes of prometaya could be TeopnOeia (TPOWNGeUC, TEOLNBEOLAL), 
in the sense of protection, care, or providence, which could be directly relat- 
ed to the preceding title of Enoch — the Governor, or the Guide of the earth — 
«I am the Governor of the earth, prometaya, I have written them down». 

In conclusion, it is important to note that prometaya could represent a 
very early, rudimentary form of the title that later was transformed into the 
term «metatron». In relation to this, Gershom Scholem, in his analysis of the 
term «metatron», shows that the reduplication of the letter ret (OW) and the 
ending ron represent a typical pattern that runs through all Merkabah texts. In 
his opinion, «both the ending and the repetition of the consonant are observ- 
able, for instance, in names like Zoharariel and Adiriron».”® Further, he stresses 
that it must also be borne in mind that on and ron may have been fixed and 
typical constituents of secret names rather than meaningful syllables.” 





6 Philo, Quaest. in Gen. 4.23. 

27 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 219. 

°8 ScHOLEM, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism... 69 
» Tbid. 69-70. 
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Thus, keeping in mind the possible date of 2 Enoch in the first century of 
the common erabefore the destruction of the Second Temple, prometaya could 
be one of the earliest traces connecting the names Enoch and Metatron.*° 


ABSTRACT 


The study examines the mysterious Slavonic term prometaya found in 
2 Enoch 34 arguing that it could represent a very early, rudimentary form of the 
name «Metatron» 





°° On the hypothetical date of 2 Enoch see: SCHOLEM, Jewish Gnosticism... 17; 
GRUENWALD, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism... 50. 
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TITLES OF ENOCH-METATRON 
IN 2 (SLAVONIC) ENOCH' 


Whoever is dealing with the Account of Creation and the 
Account of the Chariot must inevitably fail. It is therefore 
written, «Let this heap of ruins be under your hand» (Isa. 
3.6). This refers to things that a person can not understand, 
unless he fails in them. 


(The Book of Bahir, 150) 


In his introduction to the English translation of 2 Enoch F. I. Andersen 
states that «all attempts’ to locate the intellectual background of the book 





' Part of this paper was read at the Annual Meeting of SBL/AAR, New Orleans, 
23-26 November 1996. 

? On different approaches to 2 Enoch, cf. U. ]. AMycuu, Texctst Kympana (Moc- 
Kpa, 1971) (IlamarHuku WMcbMeHHOCTH BocToKa, 33/1); F. I. ANDERSEN, 2 (Slavonic 
Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 91-221; C. Borrricu, Adam als Mikrokosmos: 
Eine Untersuchung zum slavischen Henochbuch (Frankfurt am Main, 1995) (Juden- 
tum und Umwelt, 59); pgm, Das slavische Henochbuch (Giitersloh, 1995) (JSHRZ, 
5); IDEM, Weltweisheit, Menschheitsethik, Urkult; Studien zum slavische Henoch- 
buch (Tiibingen, 1992) (WUNT, 2/50); R. H. Cartes, The Date and Place of Writ- 
ings of the Slavonic Enoch // JTS 22 (1921) 161-163 (163); J. H. CHARLEswortn, In 
the Crucible: The Pseudepigrapha as Biblical Interpretation // Pseudepigrapha and 
Early Biblical Interpretation / Ed. J. H. CHARLEsSwortu, C. A. Evans (Sheffield, 1993) 
(JSPSS, 14) 20-43; J. H. CHARLEswortuH, The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha and the 
New Testament: Prolegomena for the Study of Christian Origins (Cambridge, 1985) 
(SNTSMS, 54); nem, The Pseudepigrapha and Modern Research with a Supplement 
(Chico, CA, 1981) (SBLSCS, 7); J. CoLtins, The Genre Apocalypse in Hellenistic 
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have failed».? Among these endeavors were several efforts to establish the 
connection between 2 Enoch and Ma‘aseh Merkabah.* One of the essential 
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contributors to this approach, Hugo Odeberg? points out that the similarities 
in descriptions of celestial titles for Enoch in 2 and 3 Enoch may be the 
important evidence of a possible connection between 2 Enoch and texts of 
the Merkabah tradition. 

The purpose of this chapter is to call attention to some details of these 
descriptions which might shed new light on the relationship between early 
Enochic® and Merkabah traditions. 


The Prince of the Presence 


The substantial part of 2 Enoch’s narrative is dedicated to Enoch’s ascent 
into the celestial realm and to his heavenly metamorphosis near the Throne of 
Glory. In these lengthy and elaborated descriptions of Enoch’s transformation 
into a celestial being, on a level with the archangels, one may find the origin 
of another image of Enoch which was developed later in Merkabah mysti- 
cism, that is, the image of the angel Metatron, the Prince of the Presence. 

Odeberg may well be the first scholar to have discovered the characteris- 
tics of «the Prince of the Presence» in the long recension of 2 Enoch. He 
successfully demonstrated in his synopsis of the parallel passages from 2 and 
3 Enoch, that the phrase «stand before my face forever»’ does not serve merely 
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as a normal Hebraism «to be in the presence», but establishes the angelic 
status of Enoch as Metatron, the Prince of the Presence, D°J57 TW.’ 

The title itself is developed mainly in chs. 21—22, which are dedicated to 
the description of the Throne of Glory. In these chapters, one finds many 
promises that Enoch will «stand in front of the face of the Lord forever».° 

In terms of the theological background of the problem, the title seems 
connected with the image of Metatron in the Merkabah tradition,'° which 
was «crystallized in the classical Hekhalot literature».'' According to the 
legend of the Hekhalot tradition, Enoch «was raised to the rank of first of the 
angels and "351 W (literally, ‘prince of the divine face’, or ‘divine pres- 
ence’ )».!? 3 Enoch, as well as other texts of the tradition, have a well-deve- 
loped theology connected with this title. 


The Knower of Secrets 


The Merkabah tradition emphasizes the role of Metatron as the «Knower 
of Secrets», 0777 Y71". According to 3 Enoch he is «wise in the secrets 
and Master of the mysteries».'* He is the one who received these secrets from 
the angels and from the Lord (the Holy One). He serves also as «the Revealer 
of Secrets», the one who is responsible for the transmission of the highest 
secrets to the Princes under him, as well as to humankind. In ch. 38 of 3 Enoch, 
Metatron told R. Ishmael that he was the person who revealed secrets to Moses, 
in spite of the protests of heavenly hosts: 


...when I revealed this secret to Moses, then all the host in every heaven 
on high raged against me and said to me: Why do you reveal this secret to 
a son of man...the secret by which were created heaven and earth... and 
the Torah and Wisdom and Knowledge and Thought and the Gnosis of 
things above and the fear of heaven. Why do you reveal this to flesh and 
blood?!> 


According to this theological material, Enoch (Metatron) is responsible 
for transmitting the secrets of the Written Torah as well as the Oral Tradition. 
«And Metatron brought them out from his house of treasuries and committed 





8 ODEBERG, 3 Enoch... 1.55. 

9 Cf. 21:3; 21:5; 22:6; 22:7. 

'0 ScHOLEM, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism... 67. 

" About different stages in the Hekhalot tradition, see GRUENWALD, Apocalyptic 
and Merkavah Mysticism... 67; 98-123. 

2 SCHOLEM, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism... 67. 

8 The origin of the role in Enochic traditions can be traced to 1 Enoch 72:1; 74:2 
and 80:1. See also 41:1, «And after this I saw all secrets of heaven». M. Kniss, The 
Ethiopic Book of Enoch. 2 vols (Oxford, 1978) Vol. 2. 128. 

4 ODEBERG, 3 Enoch... 2.30. 

'S Tbid. 2.177-178. 
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them to Moses, and Moses to Joshua, and Joshua to the elders, and the elders 
to the prophets and the prophets to the men of the Great Synagogue...».'° 

In later Merkabah materials, Enoch-Metatron is the guide and the revealer 
of secrets to all who are initiated into the account of the Chariot.'’ Hekhalot 
literature (3 Enoch, the Shitur Qomah materials) describes these functions of 
Metatron. He guides and reveals secrets to R. Ishmael and to R. Akiba. Some- 
times the Merkabah narrative extends his role to the titles of the Prince of 
Wisdom and the Prince of Understanding.’* 

It is apparent that in 2 Enoch one may see some kind of preparation of 
Enoch for his role as Metatron, «the Knower of Secrets». The preparation 
entails several stages. First, the archangel Vereveil inducts Enoch into these 
secrets. He instructs Enoch in «all the deeds of the Lord, the earth and the 
sea, and all the elements and the courses...and the Hebrew language, every 
kind of language of the new song of the armed troops and everything that it is 
appropriate to learn» (23:1—2). Second, the Lord himself continues to in- 
struct him in the secrets, which he had not even explained to the angels (24:3). 
Finally, the Lord promised Enoch the role of «Knower of Secrets». The im- 
portant detail here is that the promise of the role is closely connected with 
other titles of Metatron such as the Prince of Presence, the Heavenly Scribe, 
and the Witness of the Judgment. In the text the Lord promised: 


...and you will be in front of my face from now and forever.'? And you 
will be seeing my secrets” and you will be scribe for my servants”! since 
you will be writing down everything that has happened on earth and that 
exists on earth and in the heavens, and you will be for me a witness of the 
judgment” of the great age (36:3). 


This substantial passage graphically depicts the interrelation of the future 
roles of Enoch-Metatron in the narrative of 2 Enoch. In spite of the fact that 
the text does not elaborate the real embodiments of these roles and titles, but 
only promises and initiations in these roles, it leaves the impression that 
2 Enoch is part of the larger tradition and that its author has prior knowledge 
of the future development of these titles and the deeds behind them. 
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It is intriguing that the narrative of 2 Enoch does not show the promised 
powerful deeds of Enoch-Metatron in different offices of the heavenly realm, 
for example, those of the Knower, the Scribe, the Witness and the Prince of 
Presence even in early «primitive» Merkabah or apocalyptic form. It looks as 
if the author of the text deliberately avoids these details. He knows that it is 
not time for revealing these facts. Enoch must return to the earth, and only 
after that trip he will fully assume his heavenly offices. In 67:2, which serves 
as the conclusion to Enoch’s story, there is a statement about the theme: «and 
the Lord received him and made him stand in front of his face for eternity».* 

In this regard, the narratives of 2 Enoch and 3 Enoch seem to be written 
from different temporal perspectives. The setting of Enoch’s story in 2 Enoch 
is the antediluvian period. Melchizedek’s narrative of the book distinctively 
stresses this point. This explains why in 2 Enoch «there is no place for Abra- 
ham, Moses, and the rest».* 


The Heavenly Scribe 


Odeberg notices that Enoch’s initiation into the Secrets (and his title — 
the Knower of Secrets) is closely connected with his scribal activities* and 
with his other title — «the Scribe»”’ (11D) or «the Heavenly Scribe».?’ The 
steps in the development of this theme in 2 Enoch are apparent. Enoch’s 
scribal functions have several aspects: 

1. He was initiated into the scribal activities by the Lord himself. «And 
the Lord said to Vereveil, “Bring out the books from the storehouses, and 
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give a pen to Enoch’ and read him the books”. And Vereveil... gave me the 
pen” from his hand» (22:11).*° 

2. He writes down the mysteries which were explained to him by angels. 
In 23:4 angel Vereveil commands him: «Write everything that Ihave explained 
to you».*! 

3. The results of his scribal activity were a certain number of books. 
«I wrote accurately. And I expounded 300 and 60 books» (23:6).* 

4. The Lord instructed Enoch to deliver these books in his handwriting to 
his sons,** and to distribute the books in his handwriting to his children... for 
they will read them from generation to generation (33:8-10). 

5. The Lord appointed the guardian angels for Enoch’s writings: 


For I will give you an intercessor, Enoch, my archistratig, Michael, on 
account of your handwritings and the handwritings of your fathers — Adam 
and Seth. They will not be destroyed until the final age. For I have com- 
manded my angels Arioch and Marioch, whom I have appointed on the 
earth to guard them and to command the things of time to preserve the 
handwritings of your fathers so that they might not perish in the impending 
flood which I will create in your generation (33:10-12.)** 


The motif of the guardian angels of the books is very specific for the 
esoterism of Merkabah tradition.** This motif can be found in 3 Enoch as 
well as in other texts of the tradition. 

6. Finally the Lord gave the promise to Enoch about his future role as the 
Heavenly Scribe when he will return to heaven after the instructions of his 
sons, «...and you will be the scribe* for my servants, since you will be writ- 
ing down everything that has happened on earth and that exists on earth and 
in the heavens, and you will be for me a witness of the judgment of the great 
age» (36:3).*” 
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Finally, it is worth examining an interesting detail that is relevant as a 
characteristic of a hypothetical provenance, but which has remained unno- 
ticed by scholars. In 23:4, when Enoch was already in the highest realms, 
Vereveil gave him permission to sit down.** «You sit down; write every- 
thing...». And Enoch said, «And I sat down” for a second period of 30 days 
and 30 nights, and I wrote accurately» (23:6).*° It is important to notice that 
Vereveil’s suggestion that Enoch be seated occurs after Enoch has been 
«brought in front of the face of the Lord» (22:6), and after he has been 
invited by the Lord «to stand in front of his face forever» (22.6—7). Accord- 
ing to rabbinic tradition, «there is no sitting in heaven».*! An allegorical 
description, which can be found in 3 Enoch, depicts God as the one who 
places Metatron on a throne at the door of the Seventh Hall.” In his com- 
mentary on this section of 3 Enoch, Odeberg states that «assigning a seat or 
a throne to any angel-prince or to any one beside the Holy One, might en- 
danger the recognition of the absolute sovereignty and unity of the God- 
head». Furthermore, he reasoned that according to rabbinic tradition the 
privilege of «sitting» was accorded to Metatron by virtue of his character as 
«scribe», for he was granted permission as a scribe «to sit and write down 
the merits of Israel».** This fact, that Enoch was seated in the text of 
2 Enoch, is one more compelling example that further strengthens the hy- 
pothesis regarding the connection of the text of 2 Enoch with the Merkabah 
tradition. 


The Youth 


Previous research has shown that the descriptions of the celestial titles in 
2 Enoch occupy some sort of intermediate position between early Enochic 
traditions and the Metatron tradition. Therefore, some later titles of Meta- 
tron, which are absent in / Enoch, Jubilees and the Qumran materials are 
presented in the narrative of 2 Enoch. A good illustration of this situation 
could be the observation of another celestial title of Enoch-Metatron which 





with his role as the Witness of the Divine Judgment: «Metatron sits and judges the 
heavenly household» or «Metatron, the angel of the Presence, stands at the door of 
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can be found in 2 Enoch, namely — Na‘ar 12], which can be translated as 
the Youth or the Lad.* 

According to Jewish mystical lore, this title could be considered as «proof» 
of the theological assumption that Metatron is the translated Enoch ben Yared. 
The tradition derives this title from the exegesis of Prov. 22.6 capi5 77), 
which was interpreted as «Enoch was made into the Na‘ar, i.e. Metatron».*° 

The title «Youth» in the Merkabah tradition has several possible theolog- 
ical meanings. According to one of them, the name may be explained by the 
fact that Metatron grows old, and is then constantly rejuvenated.” Another 
possible explanation is that he is young in comparison with other angels- 
princes who existed from the beginning.** It is notable, that the several im- 
portant occurrences of the title «Youth» in the text of 2 Enoch come from the 
mouths of angels. In chapter 9 of the short recension an angelic being, who is 
accompanying Enoch on his way through the heavenly realm, addresses En- 
och as «Youth»: «This place has been prepared, Youth (tonome), for the right- 
eous...."” Later in chapter 10 we can hear the same address again: «This 
place, Youth (tonome), has been prepared for those who practice godless un- 
cleanness on the earth...»°° These occurrences could be considered by some- 
one simply as reminders for Enoch about his novice status in the heavenly 
realm. This, however, is not the case with the Merkabah tradition, where 
Na‘ar also designates special relationships between the Holy One and Meta- 
tron. In 3 Enoch when R. Ishmael asks Metatron «What is your name?» Me- 
tatron answers, «I have seventy names, corresponding to the seventy tongues 
of the world... but my King calls me «Youth» (Na‘ar)».*' Interestingly enough, 
we can see the beginning of this tradition in the text of 2 Enoch. In chapter 24 
of the short recension™ we read: «And the Lord called me (Enoch) and he 
placed me to himself closer than Gabriel. And the Lord spoke to me “What- 





*S According to Tishby it is the most popular title of Metatron. «Metatron is known 
by many names and titles, but his regular designation, found even in the earlier litera- 
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ogy of Texts. 3 vols (London, 1994) Vol. 2. 628. 
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tum» of the Short Recension of 2 Enoch (M. A. Thesis; Abilene, 1995). 
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ever you see, Youth (tonome), things standing still and moving about were 
brought to perfection by me. And not even to my angels have I explained my 
secrets... as 1am making them known to you today”’».* As we can see in the 
passage the title «Youth» stresses the unique role of Enoch-Metatron among 
other archangels-princes, despite his young angelic age. 

In spite of the abundance of the information about Na‘ar in Merkabah 
literature, the title itself, in many respects, remains a mysterious theological 
puzzle. Perhaps the most mysterious thing connected with this title is the fact 
that prominent scholars of Jewish mystical literature like Scholem and Ode- 
berg do not find the important title in the narrative of 2 Enoch. One possible 
explanation may be that Vaillant did not pay enough attention to the variants 
of the reading of the term «Youth» in his edition, considering this reading as 
a «corruption»,°* and consequently dedicating just a few sentences to this 
fact. According to Vaillant this «corruption» occurred because the Slavonic 
word Gnouie, the vocative form of «Enoch», is very similar to «Youth», tono- 
we. This probably explains why those scholars who based their research on 
Vaillant’s text also missed this vital point. Only the new collation of manu- 
scripts for Andersen’s translation again drew attention to this variant. An- 
dersen gives a short concluding note on the term «Youth» that «It cannot be a 
coincidence that this title is identical with that of Enoch (= Metatron) in 
3 Enoch».*© 


The Governor of the World 


The Merkabah tradition stresses the role of Metatron as «governing pow- 
er over the nations, kingdoms and rulers on earth».*’ Chapter 30 of 3 Enoch 
pictures Metatron as the Prince of the World D SILT “AW, the leader of seven- 
ty-two princes of the kingdom of the world, who speaks (pleads) in favor of 
the world before the Holy One.** Odeberg notes that «the Prince of the World 





* Barsov’s manuscript [B], ch. XI in Cokonos, Matepuampi u 3ametkn... VII: 
CuapaucKkas Kuura Exoxa IIpapeguoro... 90-91. 

* Andersen criticizes Valliant’s position. He stresses that «the similarity to the 
vocative enose might explain the variant as purely scribal slip. But it is surprising 
that it is only in address, never in description, that the term is used. The variant 
jenokhu is rare. There is no phonetic reason why the first vowel should change to ju; 
jJunokhu is never found». ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 118-119. 

% Cf. VAILLANT, Le livre des secrets d’Hénoch... 8. 

°° ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 119. Sreznevskij’s dictionary equates the Slavonic word 
tonowe with Greek veavioxoc. Cf. MW. W. CresHeBckuii, Cnopapb ApeBHepyccKOoro s3bI- 
ka. 3 tr. (Mocxza, 1989) T. 2. 1627-1628. 

57 ODEBERG, 3 Enoch... 1.81. 

8 Tbid. 2.105. In chapter 48 of 3 Enoch the Holy One says that he «committed 
unto him (Metatron) 70 angels corresponding to the nations (of the world) and gave 
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in 3 Enoch combines the function of the rulers of the nations: they plead each 
one the cause of his nation, the Prince of the World pleads the cause of all 
nations together, of the world in its entirety».» 

Both chapter 43 of the short recension of 2 Enoch and a similar passage of 
the text of 2 Enoch ina Slavonic collection «The Just Balance»® reveal Enoch 
in his new celestial role. The texts outline Enoch’s instructions to his children 
during his brief return to the earth in which he mentions his new role as the 
Governor of the earth: 


And behold my children, I am the Governor*! of the earth, I wrote (them) 
down. And the whole year I combined and the hours of the day.” And the 
hours I measured: and I wrote down every seed on earth. And I compared 
every measure and the just balance I measured. And I wrote (them) down, 
just as the Lord commanded... the doings of each person will put down, 
and no one will hide, because the Lord is the one who pays, and He will be 
the avenger on the great judgment day.® 


The interesting parallel here to 3 Enoch is the fact that the role of Enoch- 
Metatron as the Governor (Prince) of the World is closely connected in both 
texts with the theme of Divine Judgment and with Metatron’s role in that 
process as the Witness of the Judgment.“ As we recall in 3 Enoch these two 





into his charge all the household above and below... and arranged for him all the 
works of Creation», Ibid. 166. 

°° OpEBERG, 3 Enoch... 2.105. 

«The Just Balance» (Mepuzo [[paeeduoe) is the Slavonic collection of ethical 
writings in which the existence of 2 Enoch first was made public. Cf. M. H. Tuxomupos, 
Mepuno IIpapequoe no pykonucn XIV Bexa (Mocxsa, 1961). 

°! Majority of manuscripts use Slavonic words KpbMcTROYEN AIA OF KOPA\CTBOYE- 
mam. I. Sreznevskij in his dictionary relates these Slavonic terms to the Greek word 
KvPépvyotc or the Latin gubernatio. Cf. CPE3HEBCKHii, CnoBapb ApeBHepyccKOro A3bI- 
xa... T. 1. 1410. The manuscripts of «Mepuzo [[paeeduoe» [MPr] use the word prav- 
lemaya. Cf. Tuxomupos, Mepuso IIpapeguoe... 71. Andersen translates the term as 
«manager» — «I am the manager of the arrangements on earth...». ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 
217. 

® See the similar functions of Enoch in the Book of Jubilees where he «appointed 
times of the years according to their order, with respect to each of their months... And 
their weeks according to jubilees he recounted; and the days of the years he made 
known. And the months he set in order, and the sabbaths of the years he recounted», 
WINTERMUTE, Jubilees... 62-63. 

63 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 217-219. 

* The rudimentary traces of this tradition can be found in other documents of 
early Enochic literature: in 7 Enoch, Aramaic Levi, and in the Book of Jubilees, where 
Enoch is pictured as the one «who saw what was and what will happen among the 
children of men in their generations until the day of judgment. He saw and knew 
everything and wrote his testimony and deposited the testimony upon the earth against 
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themes — governing of the world and pleading for the world — remained 
connected together: Metatron is the Prince of the World «who pleads in the 
favor of the world». The narrative of 2 Enoch has a similar pattern — the title 
of Governor in this context means «the Mediator of the Divine Judgment» — 
Enoch pleads before the Lord for the world while reminding the world about 
the Divine Judgment. 

Another interesting point about this material is the fact that the passage 
which is dedicated to the description of Enoch’s role as «Governor of the 
World» is incorporated into a part of the book that is directly connected with 
other descriptions of the titles of Enoch. My previous observations about the 
celestial titles of Enoch showed that these descriptions are situated in chap- 
ters 21-38. These early chapters unfold Enoch’s transformation from a human 
being into an angel in the highest celestial realms near the Throne of Glory. 

In chapters 39-67, Enoch gives some instructions to his children during 
his brief visit to the earth. The text makes clear that during this visit Enoch is 
already an angelic being. In chapter 56 of 2 Enoch he says to his son: «Listen, 
my child! Since the time when the Lord anointed me with the ointment of my 
glory, it has been horrible for me, and food is not agreeable to me, and I have 
no desire for earthly food».® This portrayal of Enoch as angelic being in this 
section of the book is very important, because it allows us to see traces of 
another tradition in the text of 2 Enoch. It is possible that in this part of the 
book we have some remnants of developed Metatron tradition. Chapters 39— 
67 differ slightly from chapters 21—38 in the ways the picture Enoch’s role in 
the celestial realm. 

First, the later chapters (43—44) give an important description of Enoch as 
the Governor (Prince) of the world, a role which in late Merkabah literature 
usually is connected with Metatron tradition. 

Second, an important aspect of the passage of chapters 43-44 is the 
Slavonic term n(p)omeratia (prometaya), which follows Enoch’s title, «the 
Governor of the World».®’ This Slavonic term is found solely in the text of 
2 Enoch. There is no other Slavonic text where the word prometaya is do- 
cumented. Phonetically close to the term «Metatron», prometaya could re- 





all the children of men and their generation... And he wrote everything, and bore 
witness to the Watchers... And Enoch bore witness against all of them... And behold, 
he is there writing condemnation and judgement of the world, and all of the evils of 
the children of men». WINTERMUTE, Jubilees... 62. 

% See Jub. 4:24 «...he (Enoch) was put there for a sign and so that he might relate 
all of the deeds of the generations until the day of judgment». WINTERMUTE, Jubi- 
lees... 63. 

66 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 183. 

67 «And behold my children, I am the Governor of the earth, [prometaya], I wrote 
them down...» 
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present a very early, rudimentary form of the name which later was trans- 
formed into the term «metatron».® It is noteworthy that we cannot find the 
term in the early chapters connected with the descriptions of other celestial 
titles. 

Third, at the beginning of this textual block (chapter 40) we have the 
following words of Enoch: «Now therefore, my children, I know everything; 
some from the lips of the Lord, other my eyes have seen from the beginning 
to the end, and from the end to the recommencement».” This statement does 
not fit with previous descriptions of Enoch’s initiations which were restricted 
by fixed temporal boundaries (angel Vereveil instructions for 30 days and 
30 nights, and so on). Later, in ch. 50, Enoch says that the already «put into 
writing the achievements of every person, and no one can escape».” As we 
recall in his deeds as the Governor of the earth he already «arranged the 
whole year» and he «has distinguished every seed on the earth, and every 
measure and every righteous scale» (43:1). This unlimited horizon of func- 
tions and deeds of Enoch is not consistent with the previous narrative of 
chapters 21-38. It is apparent that we have two different traditions which 
sometimes demonstrate the lack of linkage and reconciliation. 

Finally, we must keep in mind the fact which radically differentiates 
2 Enoch’s story from other stories of early Enochic documents (like J Enoch, 
Jubilees or Enochic Qumran fragments). The important theological water- 
shed of the Enochic and Metatron traditions in the book is the allegorical 
description of the extraction of Enoch from his «earthly clothing» and the 
placement of him into the «clothes of Glory».” In 2 Enoch 22, after the ar- 
changel Michael extracted Enoch from his clothes and anointed him with the 
delightful oil which was «greater than the greatest light»,”” Enoch becomes 
like «one of the glorious ones, and there was no observable difference».” 





% ] investigated the relationships between the words prometaya and Metatron in 
my article The Origin of the Name «Metatron» and the Text of 2 (Slavonic Apoca- 
lypse of) Enoch // JSP 21 (2000) 19-26. 

69 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 165. 

 Tbid. 177. 

7 & possible parallel to this theme could be / En. 71 where Enoch «was born to 
righteousness». The text describes the situation when Enoch went through some sort 
of «transformation» when his whole body was «melted» and his spirit was trans- 
formed. Knipp, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch... Vol. 2. 166-167. However radical 
difference of this transformation from the similar event in 2 Enoch is the fact that 
transformed Enoch in J Enoch does not belong to the archangelic rank of «glorious 
ones» to which Metatron belongs. The text is silent about any sign of angelic trans- 
mutation. 

72 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 139. 

® Toid. 
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This symbolic event of angelic’ transmutation” apparently represents in many 
ways an important turning point in which the Enochic tradition has moved 
into a new era of its development — the Metatron tradition.” 


Conclusion 


As I have already mentioned, the most impressive alignments between 
2 Enoch and Merkabah tradition are dependent upon developing the themes 
connected with the Celestial Titles of Enoch (Metatron). They give new evi- 
dence that the Metatron tradition has deep connections with early Enochic 
literature.” 

As we know, the process of the hidden theological transformation, when 
one name («Enoch») suddenly becomes transformed into another name («Me- 
tatron»), does not demonstrate the continuity of the textual tradition. On the 
contrary, a gap exists between the early Enochic literature (J Enoch, Jubilees, 
Enochic Qumran materials, 2 Enoch) and the Metatron literature (the Shi‘ur 
Qomah tradition, 3 Enoch). Because of the two distinct names, it appears that 
the two traditions are not linked. Something seems to be missing between 
these two great theological streams. An important scholarly task will involve 
finding a «bridge» that may cross this theological gap between the prerabbin- 
ic Enoch and the rabbinic Metatron. One of the links may be found in the 
indissoluble continuity of the titles of this main character, which are common 
to both traditions. The titles, like the developed images of the heavenly roles 
of Enoch (Metatron), help us to see the transparent theological development 
which lies beneath the hidden meanings of these enigmatic names. 





™ J. H. Charlesworth rightly observes on this episode that «it is conceivable that 
here Enoch — although he is not explicitly called «an angel» — has attained the rank 
of an angel or been transformed into angel. The possibility looms large since in 2 Enoch 
21.3 Gabriel is identified as one of the Lord’s glorious ones». J. H. CHARLESWORTH, 
The Portrayal of the Righteous as an Angel // Ideal Figures in Ancient Judaism: Pro- 
files and Paradigms / Ed. J. J. Cotuins, G. W. E. NickELsBurG (Chico, CA, 1980) 
(SCS, 12) 135-151 (147). Cf. also ScopeLLo, The Apocalypse of Zostrianos... 377. 

® Tn the Merkabah tradition we can find many parallels to this story. 3 Enoch has 
the similar description of the clothing of Metatron in a garment of glory. «He made 
me a garment of glory on which were fixed all kinds of lights and He clad me in it». 
ObEBERG, 3 Enoch... 2.32. 

76 P. Alexander notes that the transformation of Enoch in 2 Enoch 22 provides the 
closest approximation, outside Merkabah literature, to Enoch’s transformation into 
Metatron in 3 Enoch 3-15. ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 248. 

For a discussion of the date of 2 Enoch in the first century CE before the 
destruction of the Second Temple, cf. SCHOLEM, Jewish Gnosticism... 17; and GRUEN- 
WALD, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism... 50. 
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ABSTRACT 


The article explores the imagery of the celestial roles and titles of Enoch- 
Metatron in 2 Enoch. The analysis of the celestial roles and titles shows that the 
transition from the figure of patriarch Enoch to the figure of angel Metatron oc- 
curred already in 2 (Slavonic) Enoch, a Jewish work traditionally dated to the first 
century CE. 


Andrei A. Orlov 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, USA 


OVERSHADOWED BY ENOCH’S GREATNESS: 
«TWO TABLETS» TRADITIONS 
FROM THE BOOK OF GIANTS 
TO PALAEA HISTORICA 


Introduction 


In Jewish Antiquities Josephus unveils a certain tradition according to 
which the descendants of Seth ... 


...discovered the science of the heavenly bodies and their orderly array. 
Moreover, to prevent their discoveries from being lost to mankind and perish- 
ing before they become known — Adam having predicted a destruction of 
the universe, at one time by a violent fire and at another by a mighty deluge 
of water — they erected two pillars, one of brick and the other of stone, and 
inscribed these discoveries on both; so that, if the pillar of brick disappeared 
in the deluge, that of stone would remain to teach men what was graven 
thereon and to inform them that they had also erected one of brick.' 


In previous studies, several scholars have noted that although Josephus 
refers to Seth and his progeny, some features of the «two stelae» story allude 
to peculiar roles and situations which Jewish lore traditionally associates with 
the seventh antediluvian patriarch Enoch. One of these features includes the 
fact that Josephus credited Seth’s descendants with the discovery of «the sci- 
ence of the heavenly bodies and their orderly array». Scholars have noted 
that this role from ancient time was traditionally ascribed to Enoch,” who in 
various Enochic traditions is portrayed as an expert in cosmological, astro- 
nomical and calendarical secrets. 

Another important detail in Josephus’ account is that the «two stelae» pas- 
sage appears in Jewish Antiquities immediately before the story about the Gi- 
ants. In 1:73 Josephus tells us that «many angels of God now consorted with 
women and beget sons who were overbearing and disdainful of every virtue, 





' JosepHus, Jewish Antiquities / Tr. H. S. J. THackErAy (Cambridge—London, 
1967) (LCL) 4.33. 

J. VanderKam observes that in the passage about the discovery of astronomical 
learnings, Josephus «attributes the achievement not to Enoch but, instead, to the des- 
cendants of Seth». J. VANDERKaM, Enoch: A Man for All Generations (Columbia, 
1995) 153. H. S. J. Thackeray also notes the «Enochic role» in Josephus’ passage. 
See: JosepHus, Jewish Antiquities... 4.32. 
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such confidence had they in their strength; in fact the deeds that tradition as- 
cribes to them resemble the audacious exploits told by the Greeks of the gi- 
ants»? J. VanderKam remarks that the author of Jewish Antiquities does not 
connect this «Enochic-sounding» tale with the seventh patriarch; «rather, he 
makes Noah preach to them — unsuccessfully».* He further suggests that «it 
is not impossible that Josephus took his information from a source such as 
I Enoch 6-11, which mentions Noah but not Enoch».* It appears that the 
suggestions of scholars about the connection between the «two stelae» narra- 
tive and some Enochic materials are valid and deserve further investigation. 
Besides Josephus’ writings,° the two tablets/stelae tradition’ appears in 
many other sources, including the Armenian History of the Forefathers and 
the Armenian Abel, the Latin Life of Adam and Eve, various Christian chrono- 
graphers, a fragment from Greek Palaea Historica, and some other materi- 
als.’ Even a brief review of these documents shows that the «two stelae» 
narrative contains traces of the Enochic traditions. The purpose of this chap- 





3 JosEpHus, Jewish Antiquities... 4.35. 

4 VANDERKaM, Enoch: A Man for All Generations... 153. 

5 Tbid. 

° Another important early source about the antediluvian stelae is Jub. 8:1—3. On 
the tablets’ tradition in the Book of Jubilees see: F. GARciA Martinez, The Heavenly 
Tablets in the Book of Jubilees // Studies in the Book of Jubilees / Eds. M. ALBANI et 
al. (Tibingen, 1997) (TSAJ, 65) 243-260. On the antediluvian writings see also: 
R. Eppe, Les tables de la loi et les tables célestes // RHPhR 17 (1937) 401-412; 
P. Gretot, La légende d’Hénoch dans les apocryphes et dans la Bible: origine et 
signification // RSR 46 (1958) 9-13; M. HENGEL, Judaism and Hellenism. 2 vols (Phil- 
adelphia, 1974) Vol. 1. 242-243; H. L. JANsen, Die Henochgestalt: Eine vergleichende 
religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung (Oslo, 1939) (Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i 
Oslo I. Hist.-Filos. Klasse, 1) 28ff; S. M. Pau, Heavenly Tablets and the Book of 
Life // JANES 5 (1973) 345-352; W. Speyer, Biicherfunde in der Glaubenswerbung 
der Antike (Gottingen, 1970) 110-124. 

7 On the «two stelae» traditions see: W. ADLER, Time Immemorial: Archaic Histo- 
ry and Its Sources in Christian Chronography from Julius Africanus to George Syn- 
cellus (Washington, 1989) (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 26); D. FLusser, Palaea Histo- 
rica — An Unknown Source of Biblical Legends // Studies in Aggadah and Folk- 
Literature / Eds. J. HEINEMANN, D. Noy (Jerusalem, 1971) (Scripta Hierosolymitana, 
22) 51-52; S. D. Fraape, Enosh and His Generation (Atlanta, 1984) (SBLMS, 30) 
19, 25-26; L. GinzBerc, Legends of the Jews. 7 vols (Philadelphia, 1955) Vol. 1. 
120-122, Vol. 5. 148-150; A. F. J. Kuun, Seth in Jewish, Christian and Gnostic Lite- 
rature (Leiden, 1977) (SNT, 46) 24—25, 121-123; S. Rappaport, Agada und Exegese 
bei Flavius Josephus (Frankfurt a. M., 1930) 6-9, 87-90; M. E. Stone, Armenian 
Apocrypha Relating to Adam and Eve (Leiden, 1996) (SVTP, 14) 151, 198; IDEM, 
Selections from «On the Creation of the World» by Yovhannes Tulkuranci // Litera- 
ture on Adam and Eve / Eds. G. ANDERSON et al. (Leiden, 2000) (SVTP, 15) 210. 

’ The Biblical concept of the two tablets, found in Ex 31-34, transcends the 
boundaries of the current research. 
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ter is to investigate these associations between the «two stelae» tradition and 
Enochic tradition. 


1. «Shadows» of the Enochic Roles 


Josephus’ account of the two stelae specifically credited the architects of 
the antediluvian pillars (in Josephus’ case, the Sethites’) with the discovery 
of the science of astronomy. It was noted earlier that this reference alludes to 
the seventh antediluvian patriarch, who, according to the Astronomical Book, 
first received such knowledge from the archangel Uriel during his celestial 
tour. A closer look at Josephus’ passage and other textual evidence associat- 
ed with the «two stelae» traditions shows that the discovery of astronomy is 
not the only Enochic achievement that appears to be borrowed in the variety 
of these stories. It seems that the employment of different Enochic roles is 
not a rare feature of these traditions. This section of our research will seek 
therefore to uncover the hidden «shadows» of the Enochic roles that were 
implicitly preserved in the various «two stelae» narratives. 


Foreknowledge of the Destruction of the World 


An account of the Byzantine chronographer John Malalas is one of the 
many witnesses to the two stelae traditions in medieval Christian chronicles. 
In the two tablets’ story, in his Chronography 1:5, he seems to depend entire- 
ly on Josephus’ evidence.'? However, his retelling helps us to see some new 
angles in the familiar story. In his narration of Josephus’ account, Malalas 
points to the foreknowledge of the future destruction of the world as an im- 
portant characteristic of the authors of the antediluvian stelae.'! He stresses 





° On the figure of Seth and Sethian traditions see: T. GLuck, The Arabic Legend 
of Seth, the Father of Mankind (Ph.D. diss., Yale University, 1968); KLun, Seth in 
Jewish, Christian and Gnostic Literature...; R. KRAFT, Philo on Seth: Was Philo Aware 
of Traditions Which Exalted Seth and His Progeny? // The Rediscovery of Gnosti- 
cism. 2 vols / Ed. B. Layton (Leiden, 1981) (SHR, 41) Vol. 2. 457-458; G. MacRag, 
Seth in Gnostic Texts and Traditions // SBLSP 11 (1977) 24-43; B. PEARson, The 
Figure of Seth in Gnostic Literature // The Rediscovery of Gnosticism. 2 vols / Ed. 
B. Layton (Leiden, 1981) (SHR, 41) Vol. 2. 472-504; E. C. Quinn, The Quest of 
Seth for the Oil of Life (Chicago, 1962); M. Stone, Report on Seth traditions in the 
Armenian Adam Books // The Rediscovery of Gnosticism... Vol. 2. 459-471. 

10 FE, JEFFREYS, M. JEFFREYS, R. Scott, The Chronicle of John Malalas (Melbourne, 
1986) (Byzantina Australiensia, 4). 

" Another Christian chronographer, George the Monk, also notices this feature: 
«...For the descendants of Seth had been warned in advance from on high about the 
coming destruction of mankind, and made two stelae, one of stone, the other of brick; 
and they wrote on them all the celestial knowledge set forth their father Seth, ...as 
Josephus says». ADLER, Time Immemorial: Archaic History... 215. For the Greek text 
see: Georgii Monachi Chronicon. 2 vols / Ed. C. DE Boor (Leipzig, 1904) Vol. 1. 10. 
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that «Seth’s descendants were god-fearing men and, having foreknowledge 
of the destruction, or change, that was then to affect mankind, made two 
tablets, the one of stone and the other of clay».’* Again, this motif of the 
foreknowledge of the future destruction of the earth returns us to some situa- 
tions and roles associated with Enoch. 

In the Enochic traditions only a few prediluvian persons received revela- 
tion about the upcoming destruction of the world. Among them Enoch and 
Noah can be found. Although Noah is informed about the future destruction 
of the world, the specific function of writing down this revelation is usually 
assigned to Enoch, who in the Book of the Watchers," Jubilees,* and in the 
Book of Giants,’> is often portrayed as the one who writes and delivers the 
warnings about the future destruction to the Watchers/Giants and to humans. 
An important detail in these Enochic traditions relevant to the «two stelae» 
story (which entertains the idea about dual destruction of the world by water 
and fire), is the fact that, in contrast to Noah who is informed about the Flood, 
Enoch, due to the specifics of his mediating affairs, also knows about the 
upcoming destruction of the Watchers/Giants by fire. 


Art of Writing 


Josephus’ passage pictures the descendants of Seth as the ones who in- 
scribe astronomical discoveries on the pillars. It seems that the various «two 
stelae» stories seek to emphasize the scribal expertise of the Sethites by at- 
tributing to them even the invention of writing. 

Although Josephus’ fragment does not say directly that the descendants 
of Seth invented writing, other «two stelae» accounts often do so. Thus, the 
Armenian Abe/ depicts Enosh as the one who invented the letters. The anon- 





'2 JEFFREYS, JEFFREYS, SCOTT, The Chronicle of John Malalas... 4. 

3 See J Enoch 12-14. 

4 See Jub. 4:23. 

'S See 40203 8: «scri[be...] [...] Copy of the seco[n]d tablet of [the] le[tter...] by 
the hand of Enoch, the distinguished scribe [...] and holy (one), to Shemihazah and to 
all [his] com[panions...] You should know th[at] no[t...] and your deeds and those of 
your wives [...] they [and the]ir sons and the wives o[f their sons...] for [yoJur prosti- 
tution in the [l]and. It will happen [t]o yo[u...] and lodges a complaint against you 
and against the deeds of your sons [...] the corruption with which you have corrupted 
it. [...] until the coming of Raphael. Behold, destruction [...] and which are in the 
deserts and whi[ch] are in the seas. And tear loose [the] totality [of...] upon you for 
evil. Now, then, unfasten your chains which ti[e (you)...] and pray. [...]». F. Garcia 
Martinez, E. J. C. TIGCHELAAR (eds.), The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition. 2 vols 
(Leiden—New York—K6Oln, 1997) Vol. 1. 411. 

'6 «However, we found that Enosh, son of Seth, made the letter(s) and called the 
planets by name. And he prophesied that this world would pass away twice, by water 
and by fire. And he made two stelae, of bronze and of clay, and he wrote upon them 
the names of the parts of creation which Adam had called. He said, “If it passes away 
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ymous chronicler included in the CSHB edition of John Malalas!’ and the 
Latin Life of Adam and Eve also point to the Sethites’ invention of the art of 
writing by referring to Seth as to the one «who devised the caps of letters».'® 

Upon observing these references to the scribal activities of the various 
authors of the antediluvian stelae, one can easily recognize certain similari- 
ties to Enoch’s figure. As was noted earlier, he, similar to the Sethites, was 
also involved in producing the antediluvian writings dedicated to the astro- 
nomical secrets. 

The excursus about the unique scribal functions of the seventh antediluvi- 
an patriarch in the Enochic traditions can begin with the passage found in 
2 Enoch 22. It provides a striking picture of Enoch’s initiation into the scribal 
activities which takes place near the Throne of Glory. During this initiation 
the Lord himself commands the archangel Vereveil to give a pen to Enoch so 
that he can write the mysteries explained to him by the angels. This tradition 
about the scribal functions of the patriarch is already documented in the ear- 
liest Enochic literature.'? The Book of Giants fragments label Enoch as the 
distinguished scribe.” In Jub. 4:17, he is attested as the one who «learned 
(the art of) writing, instruction, and wisdom and who wrote down in a book 
the signs of the sky...».7! In the Merkabah tradition, Enoch/Metatron is also 
depicted as a scribe who has a seat (later, a throne) in the heavenly realm.” 





by water, then the bronze (will) remain, and if by fire, then the fired clay”». STONE, 
Armenian Apocrypha... 151. 

' Toannis Malalae Chronographia / Ed. L. DinporF (Bonn, 1831) (CSHB) 5. 

'8 A Synopsis of the Books of Adam and Eve / Eds. G. ANDERSON, M. STONE 
(Atlanta, 1999°) (Early Judaism and Its Literature, 17) 96E. 

In J Enoch 74:2, Enoch writes the instructions of the angel Uriel regarding the 
secrets of heavenly bodies and their movements. M. Kniss, The Ethiopic Book of 
Enoch: A New Edition in the Light of the Aramaic Dead Sea Fragments. 2 vols (Ox- 
ford, 1978) Vol. 2. 173. Adler draws the reader’s attention to an interesting passage 
from Michael Glycas which refers to Uriel’s instruction to Seth in a manner similar to 
Uriel’s revelation of the calendarical and astronomical secrets to Enoch in the Astro- 
nomical Book of I Enoch. «It is said that the angel stationed among the stars, that is 
the divine Uriel, descended to Seth and then to Enoch and taught them the distinc- 
tions between hours, months, seasons, and years». ADLER, Time Immemorial: Archa- 
ic History... 105. For the Greek text see: Michaelis Glycae Annales / Ed. I. BEKKER 
(Bonn, 1836) (CSHB) 228. 

»° 40203 8: «...Copy of the seco[n]d tablet of [the] le[tter...] by the hand of En- 
och, the distinguished scribe...» GARCIA MARTINEZ, TIGCHELAAR, The Dead Sea Scrolls 
Study Edition... Vol. 1. 411. 

21 J.C. VanpERKaM, The Book of Jubilees. 2 vols (Leuven, 1989) (CSCO, 510- 
511; Scriptores Aethiopici, 87-88) Vol. 2. 25-26. 

» This tradition can be seen already in 2 Enoch 23:4—6, which depicts the angel 
Vereveil commanding Enoch to sit down: «“You sit down; write everything...” And 
Enoch said, “And I sat down for a second period of 30 days and 30 nights, and I wrote 
accurately”’». F. I. ANDERSEN, 2 (Slavonic Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 141. 
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The theme of Enoch/Metatron’s scribal functions became a prominent motif 
in the later Rabbinic tradition, where according to b. Hag. 15a, the privilege 
of «sitting» beside God was accorded solely to Metatron by virtue of his 
character as a «scribe»; for he was granted permission as a scribe to sit and 
write down the merits of Israel. 


Dissemination and Preservation of the Celestial Knowledge 


Josephus’ passage makes clear that the purpose of building the stelae was 
to preserve the astronomical knowledge for the postdiluvian generations. He 
writes that the Sethites wanted to build the pillars in order «to prevent their 
discoveries from being lost to mankind and perishing before they became 
known».”? A similar motif can be found in Enochic traditions where Enoch’s 
writings often serve for the same purpose of the preservation of knowledge in 
light of the impending flood. In 2 Enoch 33 the Lord tells Enoch that the 
main function of his writings is the dissemination of knowledge and its pre- 
servation from the impending catastrophe: 


And give them the books in your handwriting, and they will read them and 
they will acknowledge me as the Creator of everything.... And let them 
distribute the books in your handwritings, children to children and family 
to family and kinfolk to kinfolk.... So Ihave commanded my angels, Ari- 
ukh and Pariukh, whom I have appointed to the earth as their guardians, 
and I commanded the seasons, so they might preserve them [books] so 
they might not perish in the future flood which I shall create in your ge- 
neration.* 


Despite the apparent «esoteric» character of the knowledge conveyed by 
the angels and the Lord to the seventh antediluvian patriarch, the dissemina- 
tion of this information remains one of the major functions of Enoch-Meta- 
tron in various Enochic traditions. They depict him as the one who shares 
astronomical, meteorological, calendarical, and eschatological knowledge with 
his sons and others during his short visit to the earth. He also delivers know- 
ledge about future destruction to the Watchers/Giants. In the Merkabah tradi- 
tion, Enoch-Metatron is also responsible for transmitting the highest secrets 
to the Princes under him, as well as to humankind. H. Kvanvig observes that 
«in Jewish tradition Enoch is primarily portrayed as a primeval sage, * the 
ultimate revealer of divine secrets». 





3 JosEPHus, Jewish Antiquities... 4.33. 

24 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 156. 

25 On Enoch’s role as the knower of the secrets see: A. A. OrLov, Secrets of 
Creation in 2 (Slavonic) Enoch // Henoch 22 (2000) 45-62. 

°° H. S. Kvanvic, Roots of Apocalyptic: the Mesopotamian Background of the 
Enoch Figure and of the Son of Man (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1988) (WMANT, 61) 27. 
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Expertise in Astronomical and Calendar Science 


Josephus credited the authors of the antediluvian stelae with the discov- 
ery of astronomical and apparently calendarical knowledge, since his pas- 
sage contains the reference to the science of the heavenly bodies and «their 
orderly array».?’” Another «two stelae» text, drawn from Michael Glycas, also 
refers to the Sethites discovery of the calendar. It reads that «the divine Uriel, 
descended to Seth and then to Enoch and taught them the distinction between 
hours, months, seasons and years...».** The «two stelae» traditions also 
claimed that the Sethites gave astronomical bodies their names. For example, 
the Armenian account of two stelae found in Abel explicitly supports this 
tradition by referring to Enosh, son of Seth, as the one who «called the pla- 
nets by name>.” This tradition, with a reference to Josephus, is repeated in 
the Chronicle of John Malalas.*° The account about the naming of the pla- 
nets also appears in the anonymous chronicler included in the CSHB edition 
of John Malalas.*! In this text Seth is the one who called the planets by name. 
The account even refers to the specific Greek names, which Seth gave to the 
planets. 

The depictions of the Sethites’ achievements in astronomical science 
echoes traditional Enochic roles. Already in the early Enochic booklets of 
I Enoch, Enoch is portrayed as the one who learned knowledge about the 
movements of the celestial bodies from the archangel Uriel. In the Astronom- 
ical Book the knowledge and revelation of cosmological and astronomical 
secrets become major functions of the elevated Enoch. The origin of these 
roles in Enochic traditions can be traced to 1 Enoch 72:1, 74:2, and 80:1. In 
I Enoch 41:1 Enoch is depicted as the one who «saw all secrets of heaven...» 
» Jub. 4:17 also attests to this peculiar role of the seventh patriarch. A large 
portion of 2 Enoch is dedicated to Enoch’s initiation into the treasures of 
meteorological, calendarical and astronomical lore during his celestial tour. 
Later Merkabah developments also emphasize the role of Enoch as the «Know- 
er of Secrets». According to 3 Enoch 11:2, Enoch-Metatron is able to behold 
«deep secrets and wonderful mysteries».* 





°7 JOSEPHUS, Jewish Antiquities, 4.33. 

8 ADLER, Time Immemorial: Archaic History... 105; Michaelis Glycae Anna- 
les... 228. 

°° Stone, Armenian Apocrypha... 151. 

3° «...the names which Seth, the son of Adam, and his children had given the 
stars, as the most learned Josephus has written in the second book of his Archeo- 
logy». JEFFREYS, JEFFREYS, Scott, The Chronicle of John Malalas... 4. 

3! Toannis Malalae Chronographia... 5-6. 

>? KniBB, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch... Vol. 2. 128. 

33 P, ALEXANDER, 3 (Hebrew Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 264. 
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Several scholars have noted the possible Enochic prototype behind the Se- 
thites’ role as the experts in astronomical and calendarical science. M. Stone, 
remarking on the passage from Abel, observes that «the tradition connecting 
Seth with the invention of the names of the stars is unusual. It may be related 
to the more prevalent tradition attributing the invention of both writings and 
astronomy to Enoch».*4 

In the distant past, R. H. Charles also noted that in the Byzantine chroni- 
cles many discoveries attributed to Seth reflect a transfer of «Enoch’s great- 
ness to Seth».* In reference to Charles’ comments, W. Adler observes that 
the tradition attested in the «two stelae» narrative of Josephus and widespread 
in the Byzantine chronicles «became the basis for the attribution to Seth of 
numerous revelations and discoveries, many of them precisely parallel to those 
imputed to Enoch».*° 


Preaching to the Giants 


It was observed earlier that in Josephus’ account the «two stelae» story is 
attached to the Watchers/Giants narrative. The author of Jewish Antiquities 
portrays Noah’s unsuccessful preaching to the Giants. J. VanderKam notes 
that «it is not impossible that Josephus took his information from a source 
such as / Enoch 6-11, which mentions Noah but not Enoch, although in those 
chapters Noah does not try to improve the overbearing giants».*’ Indeed, de- 
spite the fact that some traditions point to a possible close relationship be- 
tween Noah and the Giants in view of his miraculous birth,** his «experi- 
ence» in dealing with the Giants in Enochic traditions cannot be even com- 
pared with Enoch’s record. In various Enochic materials, Enoch is pictured as 
the special envoy of the Lord to the Watchers/Giants with a special, long- 
lasting mission to this rebellious group, both on earth and in other realms. The 
Book of the Watchers depicts him as the intercessor to the fallen angels. Ac- 
cording to Jub. 4:22, Enoch «...testified to the Watchers who had sinned with 
the daughters of men... Enoch testified against all of them». In the Book of 
Giants Enoch delivers the written «sermon», reprimanding the Watchers/ 
Giants’ sinful behavior and warning them about the upcoming punishment.” 
2 Enoch 18 portrays Enoch’s «preaching» to the Watchers during his celestial 
tour, encouraging them to start the liturgy before the face of the Lord.” 





*4 Stone, Armenian Apocrypha... 151. 

35 APOT. Vol. 2. 18. 

36 ADLER, Time Immemorial: Archaic History... 105. 

37 VANDERKaM, Enoch: A Man for All Generation... 153. 

38 J. REEveES, Utnapishtim in the Book of Giants? // JBL 12 (1993) 110-115. 
39 VANDERKaM, The Book of Jubilees... Vol. 2. 27—28. 

40 See 40203 8. 

41 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 130-133. 
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An examination of the surviving evidences to the «two stelae» story shows 
that some of them attest to a tradition different from that attested in Josephus. 
Instead of Noah’s preaching to the Giants, they portray Enosh’s preaching to 
the sons of God. Two references about the preaching to the sons of God in the 
«two stelae» traditions are especially important. Both of them have been pre- 
served in the Armenian language and include the Armenian History of the 
Forefathers and Abel. 

The Armenian History of the Forefathers 40-44 deals with the two stelae 
story. In 45 the narrative continues with the description of Enosh’s preaching: 


40 Sixth, because he [Enosh] set up two pillars against the sons of Cain, 
these are hope and good works, which they did not have. 

41 Seventh, that he made writings and wrote on stela(e) of baked brick and 
bronze, and he prophesied that the earth will pass through water and fire 
on account of the sins of humans. And he cast the baked brick into the 
water and the bronze into the fire, in order to test (them), if the fire was to 
come first, the bronze would melt, and if the water was to come first, the 
brick would be destroyed. And by this means he learned that the water was 
destined to come, and then fire. And these are a work of hope. 

42 And the writings on the two stelae told the names of all things, for he 
knew that by lispers, stutterers and stammerers the language was destined 
to be corrupted. 

43 And they confused and changed the names of the objects that had come 
into being, which Adam had named and fixed. On this account he wrote 
(them) on the two stelae and left them, so that if the water came first and 
destroyed the pillar of baked brick, the bronze writing and names of things 
would remain, so that after the flood and the passing of times it might 
come to use. 

44 Likewise, also if the fiery flood” and the bronze (i.e., stele) melted and 
ruined the writing, the earthen one might remain more baked. And this is a 
true action of hope. 

45 Eighth, that Enosh preached to his sons to take on a celibate and im- 
maculate way of life, for the sake of the just recompense of God. Two 
hundred persons, having learned this from him, remembered the life of 
paradise and established a covenant for themselves to live purely. And 
they were called «sons of God» on account of hope and of being busy with 
heavenly desire. For the glory of Christ, our hope.® 


The Armenian Abe/ also portrays Enosh as the author of the stelae. How- 
ever, in contrast to the previous text, it connects the tradition about the sons 
of God with Enoch and his antediluvian writings that survived the Flood: 





* b. Sanh. 108b refers to a flood of water and a flood of fire. See Kun, Seth in 
Jewish, Christian and Gnostic Literature... 122. 
“8 Stone, Armenian Apocrypha... 198-200. 
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4.3 However, we found that Enosh, son of Seth, made the letter(s) and 
called the planets by name. 

4.4 And he prophesied that this world would pass away twice, by water 
and by fire. And he made two stelae, of bronze and of clay, and he wrote 
upon them the names of the parts of creation which Adam had called. He 
said, «If it passes away by water, then the bronze (will) remain, and if by 
fire, then the fired clay». 

4.5 And they were called true sons of God because God loved them, before 
they fornicated. 

4.6 By this writing the vision of Enoch was preserved, he who was trans- 
ferred to immortality. And after the Flood, Arpachshad made Chaldean 
writing from it, and from the others (were made).“ 


Several details in these two Armenian accounts about the preaching to the 
sons of God are important for establishing possible connections with Eno- 
chic traditions: 

1. Both texts use the terminology of «sons of God»; 

2. History of the Forefathers applies this term to the audience of Enosh’s 
preaching; 

3. History of the Forefathers also specifies the number of the sons of God 
as two hundred persons; 

4. Abel 4.5 describes the sons of God as those whom God loved before 
they fornicated; 

5. History of the Forefathers 45 refers to the possible angelic status of the 
sons of God, describing them as those who «remembered the life of para- 
dise» and «being busy with the heavenly desire».* 

An important characteristic in both texts is the reference to the «sons of 
God». Who are these sons of God? In the Bible the term can be traced to the 
Giants story in Gen 6. Scholars, however, note that in later Christian ac- 
counts the term «the sons of God» was often used in reference to the Sethites.*° 
They also note the peculiar tendency to equate the Watchers and the Sethites 
in various accounts of the «two stelae» tradition.”” It is quite possible that the 
authors of the two Armenian accounts understand the sons of God to be the 
Sethites. It is also evident that the prototype of the story was connected with 
the Watchers’ story and Enoch’s preaching to them. Several details in the 
texts point to this connection. First, History of the Forefathers 45 defines the 
number of «the sons of God» as two hundred. In the Enochic traditions this 





“ Stone, Armenian Apocrypha... 151-152. 

“SM. Stone observes that the Sethites are often called angels in some Greek pa- 
tristic and Byzantine sources. Cf. Stone, Armenian Apocrypha... 150. 

“6 Stone, Armenian Apocrypha... 150. ADLER, Time Immemorial: Archaic Histo- 
ry... 113-116. For a Christian interpretation of the «sons of God» see FRAADE, Enosh 
and His Generation... 47-107. 

*” Cf. ADLER, Time Immemorial: Archaic History... 92. 
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numeral appears often in reference to the number of the Watchers who de- 
scended on Mount Hermon.** Another important feature in the Armenian 
accounts is the description of the sons of God as those whom God loves 
before they fornicated. It may allude to the exalted status of the Watchers and 
their leaders before their descent on Mount Hermon. 

The important aspect of the preaching story found in History of the Fore- 
fathers 45 involves the question why instead of Noah or Enoch this text de- 
picts Enosh as the one who preaches to the sons of God. It is possible that 
Enoch’s name here was misplaced with that of Enosh. M. Stone observes that 
Enosh and Enoch are often confused in the Armenian tradition.” It is note- 
worthy that the story about the sons of God found in Abe/ uses Enoch instead 
of Enosh. It might refer to the Enochic background of the Armenian accounts. 
The «two stelae» tradition from the Latin Life of Adam and Eve further sup- 
ports our contention. Chapter 53 of the Life also has the passage about Enoch’s 
«preaching» immediately after the «two stelae» account.°° 


Il. Enochic Authorship of the Tablets 


Palaea’s Account 


In Palaea Historica,*'! the Byzantine medieval compendium, the follow- 
ing passage, referring to Enoch’s authorship of the two tablets can be found: 





48 Cf. 1 Enoch 6:6: «And they were in all two hundred, and they came down on 
Ardis which is the summit of Mount Hermon». Kniss, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch... 
Vol. 2. 68. 

*° Stone, Armenian Apocrypha... 151. 

*° «On these stones was found what Enoch, the seventh from Adam, prophesied 
before the flood about the coming of Christ: «Behold the Lord will come in his sanc- 
tuary (in his holy soldiers, in his soldiers, in his holy clouds?) to render judgment on 
all and to accuse the impious of all their works by which they have spoken concern- 
ing him — sinners, impious murmurers, and the irreligious who have lived according 
to their feelings of desire, and whose mouths have spoken pridefully». A Synopsis of 
the Books of Adam and Eve... 96E. For the Latin text of Vita, see also: W. MEYER, 
Vita Adae et Evae // Abhandlungen der koniglichen Bayerischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, philosoph.-philologische Klasse 14.3 (1878) 185-250; J. H. Moz.ey, 
The Vita Adae // JTS 30 (1929) 121-149. 

>! On Palaea Historica see: D. FLusser, Palaea Historica — An Unknown Source 
of Biblical Legends // Studies in Aggadah and Folk-Literature / Eds. J. HEINEMANN, 
D. Noy (Jerusalem, 1971) (Scripta Hierosolymitana, 22) 48-79; M. H. Crepancxuit, 
V3 UcTOpHu pyCCKO-C/laBAHCKHX JIMTepaTypHbIX cBx3ei (Mocxsa, 1960) 104-147; 
E. TurDEANU, Apocryphes slaves et roumains de I’ Ancien Testament (Leiden, 1981) 
(SVT, 5) 392-403; O. B. TBoporos, Hanes Tomkosas // CnoBpapb KHW?KHHKOB HM KHIDK- 
Hoctu J[pesueii Pycu (XI — neppaa nomoBuua XIV B.) / Mog. peg. J. C. JImxauesa. 
2 Tr. (Jenunrpay, 1987) T. 2. 160-161; On various manuscripts of Palaea Historica 
cf. A. BacwibeB, Anecdota Graeco-Byzantina (Mocxsa, 1893) L—LI. 
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Concerning Enoch. Enoch was born and became a good and devout man, 
who fulfilled God’s will and was not influenced by the counsels of the 
giants. For there were giants (on earth) at that time. And Enoch was trans- 
lated (to heaven) by God’s command, and no one saw [how] his removal 
[happened]. 

Concerning Noah. In the days when the giants were around and did not 
want to glorify God, a man was born whose name was Noah, who was 
devout and feared God, and like Enoch he was not influenced by the gi- 
ants’ counsels.... 

...When the giants heard that the righteous Noah was building an ark for 
the Flood, they laughed at him. But Enoch, who was still around, was also 
telling the giants that the earth would either be destroyed by fire or by 
water. And the righteous Enoch was doing nothing else but sitting and 
writing on marble (tablets) and on bricks the mighty works of God which 
had happened from the beginning. For he used to say: «If the earth is de- 
stroyed by fire, the bricks will be preserved to be a reminder [for those 
who come after] of the mighty works of God which have happened from 
the beginning; and if the earth is destroyed by water, the marble tablets 
will be preserved». And Enoch used to warn the giants about many things, 
but they remained stubborn and impenitent, nor did they want to glorify 
the Creator, but instead each [of them] walked in his own will of the flesh... 


A glance at the Palaea fragment shows that it is completely different from 
the previous «two stelae» accounts based on Josephus’ story. The main dis- 
tinction is that Enoch, who in the Sethites’ accounts occupied a peripheral 
role, stays now in the center of his own authentic narrative. The fact that the 
preaching to the Giants preceded the writing of the stelae emphasizes that the 
focus of the story was changed and the proper order of the events was restored. 

This leads to important corrections. Unlike the Sethites in Josephus’ ac- 
count, Enoch does not try to preserve only one facet of the antediluvian know- 
ledge, astronomical or calendar, but attempts to save the totality of the celes- 
tial knowledge, as it was commanded to him by the Lord in some Enochic 
accounts. Just as in 2 Enoch, he writes about everything that happened before 
him. 

In contrast to the Sethites’ account, the Pa/aea does not mention the name 
of Adam. In the Sethites’ «two stelae» stories, Adam serves as the mediator 
of the divine revelation, through whom the Sethites receive the knowledge 
about the future destruction of the earth. The Palaea does not refer to the 
Adamic tradition, since Enoch and Noah, unlike the Sethites, have direct 
revelation from God about the upcoming destruction. 

These differences indicate that the author of the passage in Palaea Histo- 
rica seems to draw on traditions different from those represented in Josephus. 





* BacwIbEB, Anecdota Graeco-Byzantina... 196-198. 
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It is also evident that the stories in Palaea and Josephus® rely on the common 
source in which Noah’s figure was exalted. In the Josephus account, how- 
ever, the Noachic tradition® appears to be overwritten by the Adamic tradi- 
tion.** In the Pseudepigrapha and the Qumran writings, the Adamic and Priest- 
ly-Noah tradition often compete with and suppress each other.*’ The «two ste- 
lae» story from Jewish Antiquities might contain the traces of such polemics. 


Water and Fire 


Among the several two stelae/tablets stories we have examined, the pas- 
sage from Palaea Historica baffles the reader more than the rest. It portrays 





3 One will recall that the Josephus account has Noah, rather than Enoch, preach 
to the Giants. 

** Tn Palaea the story of Noah looms large. The two tablets story is situated in the 
middle of a large Noachic account which occupies three chapters in Palaea Histori- 
ca. Unfortunately, in our presentation of the Palaea fragment, we were unable to 
reproduce this lengthy Noachic narrative. For the full text of the Noachic account see 
BacuubeB, Anecdota Graeco-Byzantina... 196-200. 

>> On Noachic traditions see: M. BERNSTEIN, Noah and the Flood at Qumran // The 
Provo International Conference on the Dead Sea Scrolls: Technological Innovations, 
New Texts, and Reformulated Issues / Eds. D. W. Parry, E. ULRICH (Leiden, 1999) 
(STDJ, 30) 199-231; D. Dimant, Noah in Early Jewish Literature // Biblical Figures 
Outside the Bible / Eds. M. E. Stone, T. A. BERGREN (Harrisburg, 1998) 123-150; 
F. Garcia Martinez, Qumran and Apocalyptic (Leiden, 1992) (STDJ, 9) 24-44; 
F. Garcia Martinez, Interpretation of the Flood in the Dead Sea Scrolls // Interpreta- 
tions of the Flood / Eds. F. Garcia Martinez, G. P. LUTTIKHUIZEN (Leiden, 1998) 
(TBN, 1) 86-108; Kvanvic, Roots of Apocalyptic... 242-254; J. Lewis, A Study of 
the Interpretation of Noah and the Flood in Jewish and Christian Literature (Leiden, 
1968); A. OrLov, «Noah’s Younger Brother»: The Anti-Noachic Polemics in 2 Enoch // 
Henoch 22 (2000) 207-221; J. Reeves, Utnapishtim in the Book of Giants? // JBL 12 
(1993) 110-115; J. M. Scorr, Geographic Aspects of Noachic Materials in the Scrolls 
of Qumran // The Scrolls and the Scriptures: Qumran Fifty Years After / Eds. S. E. Por- 
TER, C. A. Evans (Sheffield, 1997) (ISPS, 26) 368-381; R. C. STEINER, The Heading 
of the Book of the Words of Noah on a Fragment of the Genesis Apocryphon: New 
Light on a «Lost» Work // DSD 2 (1995) 66-71; M. Stone, The Axis of History at 
Qumran // Pseudepigraphic Perspectives: The Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha in 
Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls / Eds. E. CHazon, M. E. Stone (Leiden, 1999) (STDJ, 
31) 133-449; M. Stone, Noah, Books of // EJ 12 (1971) 1198; J. VANDERKaAm, The 
Righteousness of Noah // Ideal Figures in Ancient Judaism: Profiles and Paradigms / 
Eds. J. J. Cotiins, G. W. E. NICKELSBURG (Chico, 1980) (SBLSCS, 12) 13-32; 
J. VANDERKaM, The Birth of Noah // Intertestamental Essays in Honor of Josef Ta- 
deusz Milik / Ed. Z. J. KAperA (Krakow, 1992) (Qumranica Mogilanensia, 6) 213-— 
231; CANA WERMAN, Qumran and the Book of Noah // Pseudepigraphic Perspectives: 
The Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha... 171-181. 

°° The influence of the Adamic tradition(s) can be found in the majority of the 
two stelae stories which are based on the Josephus account. 

57 See Stone, The Axis of History at Qumran... 133-149. 
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Enoch unceasingly writing on the tablets made from marble and brick. The 
depiction takes place in the midst of the Noachic narrative where the theme 
of the Flood comes to the fore. The reference to the tablets for the fire de- 
struction therefore appears puzzling since the assurance of the approaching 
Flood makes them completely unnecessary. Why does Enoch need the tablets 
made from the two types of material if it is already certain that the earth will 
perish inevitably in the imminent Flood? 

The answer to these questions can possibly be found by reference to the 
Book of Giants, where the theme of the Enochic tablets also looms large. 
Although the temporal locus of this narrative appears to be placed before the 
approaching Flood, it seems to entertain the idea of the dual destruction of 
the world, by water and by fire. 

One of the Qumran Aramaic fragments of the Book of Giants (40530) 
depicts a dream in which a giant sees the destruction of a certain «garden» by 
water and fire.** Most scholars take this symbolic dream to signify the up- 
coming destruction of the world by water and fire. J. Reeves observes that 
«the Qumran passage reflects an eschatological conception” well attested in 
the Hellenistic era of a dual cosmic destruction, one of which employs water 
(mabbul shel mayim) and the other fire (mabbul shel ‘esh)».© 

In their analysis of the dream about the destruction of the garden, scholars 
have tried to establish a connection between the material from 40530 and the 
late Rabbinic text known as the Midrash of Shemhazai and Azael.®' This 
rabbinic account was allegedly a part of the no longer extant Midrash Ab- 
kir.’ Some scholars point to striking similarities between Midrash of Shem- 





%8 4Q530: «...Then two of them dreamed dreams, and the sleep of their eyes and 
come to [...] their dreams. And he said in the assembly of [his frien]ds, the Nephilin, 
[...in] my dream; I have seen in this night [...] gardeners and they were watering [...] 
numerous roo[ts] issued from their trunk [...] I watched until tongues of fire from [...] 
all the water and the fire burned in all [...] Here is the end of the dream». Garcia 
Martinez, TIGCHELAAR, The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition... Vol. 2. 1063. 

* Some scholars point to a possible Mesopotamian background in this imagery 
of the dual destruction of the world. Cf. Kiun, Seth in Jewish, Christian and Gnostic 
Literature... 24, 123; J. Reeves, Jewish Lore in Manichaean Cosmology: Studies in 
the Book of Giants Traditions (Cincinnati, 1992) (Monographs of the Hebrew Union 
College, 14) 145. 

REEVES, Jewish Lore in Manichaean Cosmology... 88. 

6! J. T. Miuik, The Books of Enoch: Aramaic Fragments of Qumran Cave 4 (Oxford, 
1976) 321-330; Reeves, Jewish Lore in Manichaean Cosmology... 86-87; L. STUCKEN- 
BRUCK, The Book of Giants from Qumran. Texts, Translation, and Commentary (Tii- 
bingen, 1997) (TSAJ, 63) 114-115. 

© On Midrash Abkir see: H. L. Strack, G. STEMBERGER, Introduction to the Tal- 
mud and Midrash (Edinburg, 1991) 341; A. MarmorstTEIn, Midrash Abkir // Debir 1 
(1923) 113-144. 
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hazai and Azael and the dream from 40530.% Similarly to 40530, the mid- 
rash also portrays the giant’s dream about the destruction of the garden in a 
way that symbolizes the destruction of the world.“ 

The Midrash of Shemhazai and Azael has survived in several manuscripts,” 
including the composition known as the Chronicles of Jerahmeel. It is note- 
worthy that in the Chronicles of Jerahmeel, the Midrash of Shemhazai and 
Azael is situated between two almost identical stories connected with the 
«two stelae» tradition. In M. Gaster’s edition® of the Chronicles, the Mid- 
rash of Shemhazai and Azael occupies chapter 25. In chapter 24, the follow- 
ing story can be found: 


... Jubal discovered the science of music, whence arose all the tunes for the 
above two instruments. This art is very great. And it came to pass, when he 
heard of the judgments which Adam prophesied concerning the two trials 
to come upon his descendants by the flood, the destruction and fire, he 
wrote down the science of music upon two pillars, one of white marble, 
and the other of brick, so that if one would melt and crumble away on 
account of the water, the other would be saved. 24:6-9.%7 


In chapter 26 of Gaster’s edition, right after the Midrash of Shemhazai 
and Azael, the story about the two pillars is repeated again® in a slightly 
different form.” The second time, it is placed before the account about Enoch 
and the Flood.” 





® For a detailed discussion of the similarities see: REEVES, Jewish Lore in Man- 
ichaean Cosmology... 86-87. For the criticism of Reeves’ position see: STUCKEN- 
BRUCK, The Book of Giants from Qumran... 115. 

64 MiLik, The Books of Enoch... 328. 

6 Cf. J. D. ElsensTeIn, Otzar midrashim. 2 vols. (New York, 1915) Vol. 2. 549— 
550; A. JELLINEK, Bet ha-Midrasch. 6 vols. (Jerusalem, 1967) Vol. 4. 127-128; Ch. AL- 
BECK, Midrash Bereshit Rabbati (Jerusalem, 1940) 29-31; R. Martini, Pugio Fidei 
adversus Mauros et Judaeos (Lipsiae, 1687) 937-939. 

° The Chronicles of Jerahmeel / Tr. M. GAster (London, 1899) (Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund, 4). 

°7 Ibid. 51. 

°8 M. Gaster in his commentary on both passages about the two tablets’ tradition 
noted that «...in chapter 26 our compiler seems to have intercalated from the middle 
of paragraph 15 on to the end of 20 a tradition that occurs once before in chapter 24, 
paragraph 6-9, and which is missing in the Latin. It is not at all improbable that this 
portion belongs to the old original». The Chronicles of Jerahmeel... Ixxv. 

® «...Jubal heard the prophecy of Adam concerning two judgments about to come 
upon the world by means of the flood, the dispersion and fire, that he wrote down the 
science of music upon two pillars, one of fine white marble and the other of brick, so 
that in the event of the one melting and being destroyed by the waters, the other 
would be saved. 26:15—20». The Chronicles of Jerahmeel... 56. 

7 «,,,and Enoch — who was the author of many writings — walked with God, 
and was no more, for God had taken him away and placed him in the Garden of Eden, 
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An important detail in Jubal’s fragments is that they do not connect the 
«two stelae» narrative with the Sethites, the constant feature of the stories 
based on the Josephus account.”! Jubal represents the Cainites. Both texts 
from the Chronicles of Jerahmeel do not seem to object to this line of de- 
scent. Jubal, as well as the Sethites, knows about Adam’s prophecy. The ref- 
erence to Adam in Jubal’s story might indicate that the main theological con- 
cern of the writers/editors of the «two stelae» accounts was not the prominent 
role of the Sethites, but rather Adam’s prophecy about the upcoming destruc- 
tion of the earth. Here again the traces of the Adamic tradition(s) are clearly 
observable. 

It was mentioned earlier that the Book of Giants entertains the idea of the 
dual destruction of the world, by water and fire. Although the Bible and the 
Pseudepigrapha commonly refer to the Flood they rarely use the image of the 
earth’s destruction by fire. It also appears that the Enochic Watchers/Giants 
account is one of the few places in intertestamental Jewish literature where the 
necessity of such fire annihilation finds a consistent theological explanation. 
In spite of the fragmentary nature of the extant materials, they nevertheless are 
able to demonstrate the complexity of the theme in the Book of Giants. 

It should be noted that the allusions to the future judgment by fire are not 
confined only to the Aramaic portions found at Qumran. The fragments of 
the Book of Giants which have survived in other languages give additional 
details of this theme in the book.” They include several Manichaean frag- 





where he will remain until Elijah shall appear and restore the hearts of the fathers to 
the children. And the Flood took place». The Chronicles of Jerahmeel... 57. 

” Another distinctive feature in Jubal’s story is that it refers to white marble as 
one of the materials used for the stelae. As far as I know, the only other text that refers 
to this component in the «two stelae» stories is Enoch’s account from Palaea Historica. 

™ Additional evidence that the motif of fire destruction played an important role 
in the Book of Giants is a passage from George Syncellus, which some scholars be- 
lieve might be related to the textual tradition of the Book of Giants. See: Miuik, The 
Books of Enoch... 318-320; ADLER, Time Immemorial: Archaic History... 179. Syn- 
cellus’ fragment describes the fire destruction of Mount Hermon, the prominent to- 
pos where the Watchers’ descent once took place. The text preserved in Syncellus 
reads: «...and again, concerning the mountain, on which they swore and bound them- 
selves by oath, the one to the other, not to withdraw from it for all eternity: There will 
be descend on it neither cold, nor snow, nor frost, nor dew, unless they descend on it 
in malediction, until the day of the Great Judgment. At that time it will be burned and 
brought low, it will be consumed and melted down, like wax by fire. Thus it will be 
burned as a result of all its works...». Mitik, The Books of Enoch... 318. For the 
critical edition of the text see: Georgius Syncellus, Ecloga Chronographica / Ed. 
A. A. MossHAMMER (Leipzig, 1984) (Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romano- 
rum Teubneriana) 26-27. The story of fire destruction of Mount Hermon in Syncel- 
lus echoes J Enoch 10:13-16, where God tells Michael that He has prepared the 
destruction by fire for the Watchers. 
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ments in Middle-Persian, Partian, and Coptic which address the motif the 
annihilation of the world by fire.” 


Tablets 


We mentioned earlier that there are some indications that the theme of the 
Enochic tablets play quite a prominent role in the Book of Giants. Unfortu- 
nately, the fragmentary character of the extant materials does not allow us to 
draw a coherent picture of the «tablets» tradition in this enigmatic text. It is 
important, however, to emphasize several features of this theme relevant to 
the subject of our investigation: 

1. It is clear that the story of the tablets represents a major theme in the 
original Book of Giants. In a relatively small amount of the extant Qum- 
ran materials of the Book of Giants, the contextual reference to the tab- 
let(s) occurs six times in three fragments: 2026; 40203 7BII,” and 40203 





® The first group of fragments is connected with the final fire punishment of 
«sinners» (in Henning’s opinion, «sinners» represent the Watchers and the Giants) 
under the eyes of the Righteous. Henning believes that this group of texts belonged 
to the Kawan. F — «(Col. D) ...sinners... is visible, where out of this fire your soul 
will be prepared (for the transfer) to eternal ruin (?). And as for you, sinful misbegot- 
ten sons of the Wrathful Self, cofounders of the true words of that Holy One, disturb- 
ers of the action of Good Deed, aggressors upon Piety, ...-ers of the Living..., who 
their... 

(Col. E) ...and on brilliant wings they shall fly and soar further outside and above 
that Fire, and shall gaze into its depth and height. And those Righteous that will stand 
around it, outside and above, they themselves shall have power over that Great Fire, 
and over everything in it... blaze... souls that... 

(Col. F)...they are purer and stronger [than the] Great Fire of Ruin that sets the 
worlds ablaze. They shall stand around it, outside and above, and splendor shall shine 
over them. Further outside and above it they shall fly (?) after those souls that may try 
to escape from the Fire. And that...» W. B. HENNING, The Book of the Giants // BSOAS 
11 (1943-1946) 68. Several other Manichaean fragments allude to the motif of the 
fire annihilation of the world. They include a Parthian fragment about the Great Fire 
and a Coptic fragment from Manichaean Psalm book where the name of Enoch is 
mentioned: N— «And the story about the Great Fire: like unto (the way in which) the 
Fire, with powerful wrath, swallows this world and enjoys it...»; Q — «The Righte- 
ous who were burnt in the fire, they endured. This multitude that were wiped out, 
four thousand... Enoch also, the Sage, the transgressors being...» HENNING, The Book 
of the Giants... 72. 

™ 2Q26 «[...and] they washed the tablet to er[ase...] [...] and the water rose above 
the [tab]let [...] [...] and they lifted the tablet from the water, the tablet which [...] 
[...]...[...] to them all [...]». Garcia MARTINEZ, TIGCHELAAR, The Dead Sea Scrolls Study 
Edition... Vol. 1. 221. 

® 40203 7BII: «[...] [...] to you, Maha[wai...] the two tablets [...] and the second 
has not been read up till now [...]». GARCiA Martinez, TIGCHELAAR, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls Study Edition... Vol. 1. 411. 
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8.’° The tablets are also mentioned in the Sundermann fragment of the Mani- 
chaean Book of Giants” and in the Midrash of Shemhazai and Azael.” 

2. Several fragments of the Book of Giants refer to two tablets. The two 
tablets are addressed in 40203 7 BII and 40203 8. This number of tablets 
also occurs in the Middle Persian fragment of the Book of Giants published 
by W. Sundermann.” 

3. The extant materials ascribe the authorship of the tablets to Enoch. 
40203 8 refers to a «copy of the seco[n]d tablet of [the] le[tter...] by the hand 
of Enoch, the distinguished scribe...»*° Enoch is described as the distinguished 
scribe. He is also portrayed as the one who copied the tablets, since the refe- 
rence to a «copy of the seco[n]d tablet» in 40203 8:3—4 occurs in conjunc- 
tion with his name. 

4. The reference to Enoch’s copying of the tablet is quite intriguing, since 
«copying» plays a decisive role in the various two tablets/stelae materials 
mentioned in our research earlier, which are construed around the idea of the 
duplication of the tablets in various materials. 

5. In conclusion to this section, it should be noted that the Book of Giants’ 
materials seem to contain traces of a more developed and multifaceted tradi- 
tion about the tablets than the later «two tablets» accounts. In the Book of 
Giants copying is only one of the several roles Enoch has in relation to the 
tablets. In this text the theme of tablets seems closely connected with other 
traditional roles of the elevated Enoch such as those of the Mediator®' and 
the Witness of the Divine Judgment.” These Enochic roles are reflected in 





40203 8: «...Copy of the seco[n]d tablet of [the] le[tter...] by the hand of En- 
och, the distinguished scribe [...] and holy (one), to Shemihazah and to all [his] 
com[panions...]...» GARCIA MARTINEZ, TIGCHELAAR, The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edi- 
tion... Vol. 1. 411. 

77 W. SUNDERMANN, Ein weiteres Fragment aus Manis Gigantenbuch // Orientalia 
J. Duchesne-Guillemin emerito oblata (Leiden, 1984) (Acta Iranica, 23) 491-505. 

78 «One saw a great stone spread over the earth like a table, the whole of which 
was written over with lines (of writing). And an angel (was seen by him) descending 
from the firmament with a knife in his hand and he was erasing and obliterating all 
the lines, save one line with four words upon it». MiLik, The Books of Enoch... 328. 

™ SUNDERMANN, Ein weiteres Fragment aus Manis Gigantenbuch... 495-496. 

80 GarciA MARTINEZ, TIGCHELAAR, The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition... Vol. 1. 
All. 

5! The «mediating» function of Enoch remains prominent during the whole histo- 
ry of the Enochic traditions. It has been shown previously that in 7 Enoch and 2 Enoch, 
the seventh antediluvian patriarch «transmits» celestial knowledge to various human 
and angelic agents. In the Merkabah tradition, Metatron/Enoch is also responsible for 
transmitting the highest secrets to the Princes under him and to humankind. 

82 On Enoch’s roles see A. OrLov, Titles of Enoch-Metatron in 2 Enoch // JSP 18 
(1998) 71-86. 
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the peculiar functions of the tablets in the Book of Giants. The tablets serve 
as arecord of accusations against the Watchers/Giants, representing the writ- 
ten account of their sins.* The tablets are also a mediating tool in the dia- 
logue between God and the Watchers/Giants via the representatives of the 
both parties — Enoch and Mahaway.™ These peculiar functions are only 
slightly hinted at in later tablet traditions.* The later «two tablets» traditions 
seem primarily preoccupied with the idea of copying, where the tablets are 
portrayed as the specific means for the preservation of knowledge in the im- 
pending catastrophe. They therefore appear to represent only one facet of the 
complicated story of the Enochic tablets. 


Conclusion 


1. The first part of our research deals with the «two stelae» stories based 
on the Josephus account. Our analysis of these accounts shows that they con- 
tain traces of the Enochic traditions. It appears that these «two stelae» stories 
interact with the Enochic traditions by way of attributing various Enochic 
roles to the alleged «authors» of the antediluvian stelae. These «authors» are 
usually portrayed as the Sethites. The attribution involves substantial rewrit- 
ing of the original Enochic motifs and themes. The analysis also shows that 
the interaction of «two stelae» stories with Enochic traditions seems to in- 
volve some details of the Watchers/Giants’ story. 

2. The passage found in Jewish Antiquities and the stories which are based 
on this account demonstrate the influence of the Adamic tradition(s). In these 
accounts Adam’s prophecy about the upcoming destruction of the earth serves 
as the reason for the making of the antediluvian stelae. 

3. It is also possible that despite the decisive formative influence Josephus’ 
account had on the subsequent «two stelae» stories, it itself represents the 
Adamic revision of the original two stelae/tablets account based on Noachic/ 
Enochic traditions. Noah’s preaching to the Giants in Josephus’ account, the 
host of Enochic roles, and remnants of the Watchers/Giants story in various 
«two stelae» narratives may point to the Noachic/Enochic prototype. 

4. It is possible that the Noachic/Enochic prototext was dedicated neither 
to the Sethites nor the Cananites who followed Adam’s instructions, but rather 
to Enoch and Noah. 





8 Cf. 40203 8:6-15 and possibly 2026. Apparently the last one pictures an at- 
tempt to erase (wash out) this record of iniquities: 2026 «[...and] they washed the 
tablet to er[ase...] and the water rose above the [tab]let [...] and they lifted the tablet 
from the water, the tablet which [...] to them all [...]». GARciA MARTINEZ, TIGCHELAAR, 
The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition... Vol. 1. 221. 

* Garcia MartTiNEZ, Qumran and Apocalyptic... 110. 

85 Palaea Historica alludes to the fact that Enoch starts writing tablets only after 
the Giants rejected his call to repentance. 
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5. The tradition preserved in Palaea Historica might directly derive from 
this Noachic/Enochic original, which has not undergone Adamic revisions. 

6. It is possible that some «two stelae» accounts might be connected with, 
or maybe even derived from, traditions similar to the Book of Giants. The 
circulating of materials related to the Book of Giants traditions in medieval 
Christian milieux does not seem impossible. W. Adler observes that some 
passages found in Syncellus «imply the existence of some work circulating 
in the name of the Giants».*° He also demonstrates that such references some- 
times occur in connection with the two stelae/tablets traditions.*’ 

7. In an attempt to find possible antecedents for the two tablets story in the 
known Noachic/Enochic materials the tablet tradition(s) preserved in the Book 
of Giants fragments were explored. 

8. While our comparative analysis of the «two stelae» traditions with ma- 
terials from the Book of Giants revealed some suggestive similarities, it is 
evident that the extremely fragmentary character of the extant materials from 
the Book of Giants cannot give us definite evidence about the presence of the 
two stelae/tablets tradition in the original document. 


ABSTRACT 


The article investigates the «two stelae» tradition found in Josephus’ Jewish 
Antiquities and other accounts. The analysis of these accounts shows that they 
contain traces of the Enochic traditions. It appears that these «two stelae» stories 
interact with the Enochic traditions by way of attributing various Enochic roles to 
the alleged «authors» of the antediluvian stelae. The attribution involves substan- 
tial rewriting of the original Enochic motifs and themes. The analysis also shows 
that the interaction of «two stelae» stories with Enochic traditions seems to in- 
volve some details of the Watchers/Giants’ story. 





86 ADLER, Time Immemorial: Archaic History... 91, n. 68. 


87 Cf. Ibid. n. 68 and 181-182. 
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SECRETS OF CREATION 
IN 2 (SLAVONIC) ENOCH 


Enoch was found blameless, and he walked with the Lord 
and he was taken away, a sign of UT for generations. 


(Cairo Geniza Ms. B Sirach 44:16) 


... the learned savant who guards the secrets of the great gods. 
(Tablet from Nineveh, 19) 


I. The Secrets 


The notion of «secrets» occupies a distinct place in 2 (Slavonic) Enoch. 
The importance of this terminology is highlighted by its prominent position 
in the title of the book. While various manuscripts of 2 Enoch are known 
under different titles, most of them! include the word «secrets».” In some of 
these titles the term is connected with Enoch’s books — «The Secret Books 
of Enoch».* In other titles «secrets» are linked either to God («The Book[s] 
[called] the Secrets of God, a revelation to Enoch»)* or to Enoch himself 





' Several MSS do not include the word «secrets» in their titles. Among them — J 
(«The word of Enoch...»), B («The life of righteous Enoch...»), MPr («From the 
book of righteous Enoch»), P? («The book of Enoch the son of Ared»). Cf. M. 1. Co- 
Ko0B, Marepvaibl HW 3aMeTKH 110 CTapHHHOM CiaBAHCKOM WuTepatype. Bptnyck 
tpetui, VII: Cnapancxaa Kuura Enoxa Hpaseguoro / Texkcti, taTHHcKHi Mep. 4 
uccneqoBanue. TlocmepTuHblii Tpya aBropa mpuroTropus K u3q. M. Cnerpancknii // 
YOHMIP 4 (1910) 2.47; 2.83; 2.106 and 1.145. 

2 waunni. Cf. A. VAILLANT, Le livre des secrets d’Hénoch: Texte slave et traduc- 
tion frangaise (Paris, 1952) 2. Unless noted otherwise, this and the subsequent Sla- 
vonic citations are drawn from Vaillant’s edition. 

> Cf. MSS A: «From the secret book(s) about the taking away of Enoch the just», 
Tr.: «Which are called the secret books of Enoch», U: «From the secret books about 
the taking away of Enoch the just», and Rum.: «From the secret books of Enoch». Cf. 
F. ANDERSEN, 2 (Slavonic Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 103; Cokovos, 
CnapancKxaa Kuura Enoxa IIpapenuoro... 1.161; 1.111; 1.153. 

4MSS V, N «And these are the books (called) the secrets of God, a revelation to 
Enoch». Coxosios, Cnapauckas Kuura Exoxa IIpapeguoro... 1.83. Cf. also B? «This 
is the book of the secrets of God, a revelation to Enoch». Ibid. 1.133. 
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(«The Book of the Secrets of Enoch»).° This consistency in the use of the 
term «secrets», in spite of its varied attribution to different subjects, may 
indicate that the authors and/or the transmitters of the text viewed the motif 
of «secrets» as a central theme of the apocalypse. The purpose of this chapter 
is to call attention to some details of this theme in 2 Enoch. 


The Story 


Despite the prominent role the word «secrets» seems to play in the titles 
of the book, it occurs, quite unexpectedly, only three times in the main body 
of 2 Enoch, twice in chapter 24 and once in chapter 36. It is not, however, 
coincidental that the term is found in this section of the book. Chapters 24— 
36 of 2 Enoch can be viewed as the climax of angelic and divine revelations 
to Enoch during his celestial tour. From these chapters we learn that Enoch, 
previously described to have been «placed» into the clothes of glory and in- 
structed by the archangel Vereveil, was called by the Lord. The book tells 
that the Lord decided to reveal to Enoch the secrets of his creation, which he 
never explained even to his angels. Further the term «secrets» is applied only 
to this account of God’s creation, conveyed to Enoch by the Lord himself, 
«face to face».° The content of these revelations includes the following details: 

1. Prior to the creation the Lord decided to establish the foundation of all 
created things; 

2. He commanded one of the invisible «things» to come out of the very 
lowest darkness and become visible; 

3. By Lord’s command a primordial «great aeon», bearing the name Adoil, 
descended and, disintegrating himself, revealed all creation which the Lord 
«had thought up to create»;’ 

4. The Lord created a throne for himself. He then ordered the light to 
become the foundation for the highest things; 

5. The Lord called out the second aeon, bearing the name Arukhas, who 
became the foundation of the lowest things; 

6. From the waters the Lord «hardened big stones», establishing the solid 
structure above the waters; 

7. The Lord fashioned the heavens and the sun; 

8. From fire the Lord created the armies of «the bodiless ones»; 

9. The Lord created vegetation, fish, reptiles, birds, and animals; 

10. The Lord created man. 





> Cf. P «The book about the secrets of Enoch, the son of Ared», and R «The 
books of the holy secrets of Enoch...» Cf. VAILLANT, Le livre des secrets d’ Hénoch... 
2; Cokoulos, CraBaHckaa Kuura Exoxa IIpapeguoro... 1.1. 

& ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 140. 

7 Tbid. 144. 
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While the general structure of the account of creation appears to be simi- 
lar in the shorter and the longer recension, the latter offers a lengthy account 
dedicated to Adam’s creation and his transgression. 

Let it be also noted that the notion of «secrets» sets symbolic boundaries 
for the story of creation; it begins and closes the account of creation. In chap- 
ter 24 the Lord tells Enoch that he wants to instruct him in His secrets. In 
some manuscripts of the longer recension, chapter 24 even has a specific 
heading, «About the great secrets of God, which God revealed and related to 
Enoch; and he spoke with him face to face».* In chapter 36, which serves as 
a conclusion of the Lord’s instruction, the Lord promises Enoch the role of 
the expert in His secrets — «Because a place has been prepared for you, and 
you will be in front of my face from now and forever. And you will be seeing 
my secrets (TAMN'bI NOI)...» 


Expert in Secrets 


The tradition about Enoch as an expert in God’s secrets does not begin in 
2 Enoch. Already in the earliest Enochic books of J (Ethiopic) Enoch, the 
knowledge and the revelation of secrets become major functions of the ele- 
vated Enoch.'° Later Enochic traditions also emphasize the role of Enoch as 
the «Knower of Secrets» (2°77 971"). According to 3 Enoch, Enoch-Meta- 
tron is able to behold «deep secrets and wonderful mysteries».'' In this 
Merkabah text Metatron is also responsible for transmitting the highest se- 
crets to the Princes under him, as well as to humankind. H. Kvanvig observes 
that «in Jewish tradition Enoch is primarily portrayed as a primeval sage, the 
ultimate revealer of divine secrets».' 

Two recent important studies’? in Enochic traditions trace the origin of 
the image of Enoch as a primeval sage preoccupied with divine secrets to 





8 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 140. 

° Ibid. 161. 

© The origin of the role in Enochic traditions can be traced to 7 Enoch 72:1, 74:2, 
and 80:1. In 7 Enoch 41:1 Enoch is attested as the one who «saw all secrets of heav- 
en...». M. Kniss, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch. 2 vols (Oxford, 1978) Vol. 2. 128. 

"3 Enoch 11:2. Here and later I have used Philip Alexander’s English translation 
of 3 Enoch, and follow his division in chapters. Cf. P. ALEXANDER, 3 (Hebrew Apoc- 
alypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 264. 

7-H. S. Kvanvic, Roots of Apocalyptic: the Mesopotamian Background of the 
Enoch Figure and of the Son of Man (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1988) (WMANT, 61) 27. 

8 J. VANDERKaM, Enoch and the Growth of an Apocalyptic Tradition (Washing- 
ton, 1984) (CBQMS, 16); Kvanvic, Roots of Apocalyptic... On Mesopotamian origins 
of Enoch’s figure, see also: H. ZIMMERN, UrkGnige und Uroffenbarung // E. Scura- 
DER, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. 2 vols (Berlin, 1902—1903) Vol. 2. 
530-543; H. L. JANsen, Die Henochgestalt: Eine vergleichende religionsgeschicht- 
liche Untersuchung (Oslo, 1939) (Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo II. Hist.-Filos. 
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some heroes of the Mesopotamian lore. According to these studies, one of 
these possible prototypes can be an intriguing character of the «Sumerian» 
Kings list — Enmeduranki, king of Sippar. In three copies of the List he 
occupies the seventh place, which in Genesis’ genealogy belongs to Enoch. 
In other Mesopotamian sources Enmeduranki appears in many roles and situ- 
ations remarkably similar to Enoch’s story. Among these roles are that of the 
knower and the guardian of the secrets of gods.'4 

The tablet from Nineveh, possibly dated before 1100 B.C.E., is a primary 
witness to the parallels between the stories of Enoch and Enmeduranki.' 
The text, reconstructed by W. G. Lambert,'® describes Enmeduranki’s initia- 
tion into the divine secrets and attests him as «the learned savant, who guards 
the secrets of the great gods». In this text'’ Enmeduranki also functions as a 





Klasse, 1); P. GreLtot, La légende d’Hénoch dans les apocryphes et dans la Bible: 
origine et signification // RSR 46 (1958) 5—26, 181-210. 

'4 GreLot, La légende d’ Hénoch dans les apocryphes et dans la Bible... 182, 186. 
Enmeduranki was also regarded as the founder of the barii guild, the elite group of 
diviners, the experts in omens. Cf. VANDERKAM, Enoch and the Growth of an Apoca- 
lyptic Tradition... 42. 

'S Kvanvic, Roots of Apocalyptic... 190. 

'6.W. G. LamBert, Enmeduranki and Related Matters // JCS 21 (1967) 126-138. 

'’ The text reads as follows: 

3. «Samas in Ebabbara [appointed] 


1. Enmeduranki [king of Sippar], 

2. the beloved of Anu, Enlil [and Ea]. 

4. Sama and Adad [brought him in] to their assembly, 

5. Samag and Adad [honored him], 

6. Samas and Adad [set him] on a large throne of gold, 

7. They showed him how to observe oil on water, a mystery of Anu, [Enlil 

and Ea], 

8. They gave him the tablet of the gods, the liver, a secret of heaven and 

[underworld], 


9. They put in his hand the cedar[-rod], beloved of the great gods. 
10. Then he, in accordance with their [word(?)] brought 
11. the men of Nippur, Sippar and Babylon into his presence, 
12. and he honoured them. He set them on thrones before [him], 
13. he showed them how to observe oil on water, a mystery of Anu, Enlil and 
Ea, 
14. He gave them the tablet of the gods, the liver, a secret of heaven and under 
world, 
15. He put in their hand the cedar[-rod], beloved of the great gods. 
16. {The tablet of the gods, the liver, a mystery of heaven and underworld; 
17. how to observe oil on water, a secret of Anu, Enlil and Ea; 
18. ‘that with commentary’, When Anu, Enlil; and how to make mathemati 
cal calculations. } 
19. The learned savant, who guards the secrets of the great gods, 
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mediator between the deities and the people of Nippur, Sippar and Babylon. 
He instructs them in the secrets, which he received from the deities. 

Kvanvig observes that the tablet emphasizes the esoteric character of the 
divine wisdom revealed to Enmeduranki, reinforced by such terms as nisirtu 
(mystery) and piristu (secret).'® 

Another important detail in the passage is the juxtaposition of the terms 
«secrets» and «mysteries» with the phrases «heaven and underworld» and 
«heaven and earth». Kvanvig points out that both phrases have a «cosmolog- 
ical» meaning.'? Intended to describe the totality of creation — «the whole 
world», this terminology can also be related to cosmogonic and creational 
concepts. 


Secrets in Enochic traditions 


Just as the role of Enoch as the Knower of secrets does not begin in 
2 Enoch, so also the information about the heavenly secrets is not peculiar 
only to this apocalypse. We encounter this theme in other biblical and the 
pseudepigraphical texts,” including the early Enochic booklets of J Ethiopic 
Enoch. 





20. will bind his son whom he loves with an oath 

21. before Sama¥ and Adad by tablet and stylus and 

22. will instruct him. When a diviner, 

23. an expert in oil, of abiding descent, offspring of Enmeduranki, king of 

Sippar, 

24. who set up the pure bow] and held the cedar[-rod], 

25. a benediction priest of the king, a long-haired priest of Sama 

26. as fashioned by Ninhursagga, 

27. begotten by a niXakku-priest of pure descent: 

28. if he is without blemish in body and limbs 

29. he may approach the presence of Sama’ and Adad where liver inspec- 
tion and oracle (take place)». 

LAMBERT, Enmeduranki and Related Matters... 132. 

'§ Kvanvic, Roots of Apocalyptic... 188. 

 Tbid. 188. 

° On the notion of «secrets» in the Old Testament and the Pseudepigrapha see 
M.N. A. BockMuEuL, Revelation and Mystery in Ancient Judaism and Pauline Chris- 
tianity (Tiibingen, 1990) (WUNT, 2/136). Qumran texts also use extensively the no- 
tions of «secret» (171) and «special knowledge» (17) and apply them to varied things, 
including the Torah and the halachic preceipts. Cf. BOCKMUEHL, Revelation and Mys- 
tery... 53-56; W. D. Davies, «Knowledge» in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Matthew 
1.1:25-30 // W. D. Davies, Christian Origins and Judaism (Philadelphia, 1962) 119- 
144; B. Reicke, Da‘at and Gnosis in Intertestamental Literature // Neotestamentica et 
Semitica. Studies in Honor of Matthew Black / Eds. E. EARLE ELis, M. WiLcox (Edin- 
burg, 1969) 245-255; H. RINGGREN, Qumran and Gnosticism // Le Origini dello Gnos- 
ticismo / Ed. U. Biancui (Leiden, 1967) (SHR, 12) 379-388. 
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I Enoch applies the term «secrets» to various things Enoch acquires dur- 
ing his celestial tour. In 41:1—3 Enoch tells about his experience: 


... [saw all the secrets of heaven, and how the kingdom is divided, and how 
the deeds of men are weighed in the balance. There I saw the dwelling of 
the chosen and the resting-places of the holy; and my eyes saw there all the 
sinners who deny the name of the Lord of Spirits being driven from there, 
and they dragged them off, and they were not able to remain because of the 
punishment which went out from the Lord of Spirits. And there my eyes 
saw the secrets of the flashes of lightning and the thunder, and the secrets 
of the winds, how they are distributed in order to blow over the earth, and 
the secrets of the clouds and of the dew...”! 


The passage shows that in / Enoch the secrets include not only astronom- 
ical, cosmological, and calendarical information, but also eschatological de- 
tails which Enoch acquired either himself or through angelic mediators.” The 
unity between the cosmological and the eschatological, between the secrets of 
«heaven» and the secrets of «earth», is prominent in / Enoch 52:2, where 
Enoch attests that he «saw the secrets of heaven, everything that will occur on 
earth: a mountain of iron, and a mountain of copper, and a mountain of silver, 
and a mountain of gold, and a mountain of soft metal, and a mountain of lead 
...all these things which serve the authority of the Messiah». Markus Bock- 
muehl notes that cosmological and eschatological secrets occur repeatedly in 
tandem and show the intimate link between the cosmological mysteries of 
heaven and the eschatological questions pursued by the visionaries.”* 

The tendency to include the knowledge about future eschatological events 
in the notion of «secrets» can be found both in the Pseudepigrapha and in the 
Bible. Bockmuehl observes that the term 77) in Daniel always relates in some 
way to a disclosure of the future.* The labeling of disclosures of the future 
as «secrets» becomes a prominent motif in the later «Enochic» text, Sefer 
Hekhalot. In 3 Enoch 11:2-3 Enoch-Metatron tells R. Ishmael that from the 
time of his elevation he has acquired an ability to see deep secrets and won- 
derful mysteries.” According to the text, before a man thinks in secret, Meta- 
tron is able see his thought; before a man acts, he can see his act. Metatron 





*! KniBB, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch... Vol. 2. 128-129. 

» For a complete discussion about «revealed things» in apocalyptic literature see 
M. Stone’s pioneering research in M. Stone, Lists of Revealed Things in the Apocalyp- 
tic Literature // Magnalia Dei: The Mighty Acts of God / Eds. F. M. Cross, W. E. LEMKE, 
P. D. MILLER, Jr. (New York, 1967) 414-452. 

°3 KnIBB, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch... Vol. 2. 136. 

4 BOCKMUEHL, Revelation and Mystery... 35. 

 Tbid. 36. 

2689910 TOD APY 772 79M. P. ScuAreR with M. ScuLUTER and 
H. G. von Mutius, Synopse zur Hekhalot-Literatur (Tiibingen, 1981) (TSAJ, 2) 9. 
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concludes that «there is nothing in heaven above or deep within the earth 
concealed from me».”’ It is clear that the passage understands «secrets» to be 
foresights of human deeds and thoughts. 

3 Enoch also demonstrates some other affinities with 7 Enoch in its usage 
of the notion «secrets». First, it applies the word «secrets» to various revealed 
«things» — «all mysteries of wisdom, all the depths of the perfect Torah, and 
the thoughts of human hearts».** Second, in similarity with 7 Enoch, it in- 
cludes eschatological and historical details under the category of the «se- 
crets». Third, the angels in 3 Enoch are aware of God’s secrets: «YHWH the 
God of Israel is my witness that when I revealed this secret to Moses, all the 
armies of the height, in every heaven, were angry with me...».”” Fourth, Gruen- 
wald’s research emphasizes the close proximity between apocalyptic and 
Merkabah mysticism in the concept of «secret oath/name» which plays a signi- 
ficant role in the cosmology of J Enoch and 3 Enoch.* 

In contrast to these apocalyptic and Merkabah Enochic texts, 2 Enoch 
offers a different understanding of «secrets». At least four points of differ- 
ence need to be noted. First, 2 Enoch does not apply the notion of «secrets» to 
many types of revelation. This term occurs very rarely in the book and is 
reserved only for the particular cosmogonic*! revelation of the Lord. Second, 
the term is never applied to an earthly affair, not even in reference to histori- 
cal and eschatological information. Third, the «secret name» does not play 
any significant role in 2 Enoch’s cosmogony. Fourth, the angels in 2 Enoch 
do not know about God’s cosmogonic «secrets». 

Moreover, it seems that in 2 Enoch the realm of the secrets, even «topo- 
logically», transcends the angelic world. The shorter recension tells us that 
before the cosmogonic revelation took place, the Lord had «placed» Enoch 
to the left of Himself, closer than Gabriel.*? Further, the Lord confirms the 
transcendence of the knowledge about creation over the angelic world when 
He informs Enoch that even to his angels He has explained neither his secrets 
nor his «endless and inconceivable creation which He conceived».* 





27 ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 264. 

28 3 Enoch 11:1. Cf. ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 264. 

» Tbid. 315. 

30 T. GRUENWALD, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism (Leiden, 1980) (AGJU, 
14) 10-11. 

3! On cosmogony in 2 Enoch, see S. Pines, Eschatology and the Concept of Time 
in the Slavonic Book of Enoch // Types of Redemption / Ed. R. J. Zw1 WERBLOwSKy, 
J. Jouco BLEEKER (Leiden, 1970) (SHR, 18) 72-87; M. PHILONENKO, La cosmogonie 
du «Livre des secrets d’Hénoch» // Religions en Egypte: Hellénistique et romaine 
(Paris, 1969) 109-116; G. ScHoLem, On the Mystical Shape of the Godhead (New 
York, 1991) 98-101; tbem, Origins of the Kabbalah (Princeton, 1987). 

32 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 143. 

3 Tbid. 143. 
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The «secrecy» of the Lord’s revelation is underscored further by several 
additional factors. 

First, immediately following the cosmogonic instructions, the Lord in- 
formed Enoch that he appointed an intercessor, the archangel Michael, and 
guardian angels, Arioch and Marioch,™ for Enoch’s writings which should 
not perish in the impending flood: 


For I will give you an intercessor, Enoch, my archistratig, Michael, on 
account of your handwritings and the handwritings of your fathers — Adam 
and Seth. They will not be destroyed until the final age. For I have com- 
manded my angels Arioch and Marioch, whom I have appointed on the 
earth to guard them and to command the things of time to preserve the 
handwritings of your fathers so that they might not perish in the impending 
flood which I will create in your generation (33:10—12).* 


The motif of the guardian angels of the books is peculiar to the esoteric 
tradition conveyed to Enoch. It might indicate that we are dealing here with 
the famous «secret» books by which antediluvian wisdom reached postdelu- 
vian generations. This motif of antediluvian «secret» writings has a number 
of parallels in Mesopotamian lore.*° 

Second, the esoteric details of the Lord’s cosmogonic revelations do not 
appear in chapters 39-66, dedicated to Enoch’s instructions to his children. 
In these chapters Enoch shares the information about his heavenly tour and 
his extraordinary experiences near the Throne of Glory. He conveys to his 
children an esoteric knowledge which includes meteorological, cosmologi- 
cal, and eschatological information. In this section of the book Enoch even 
offers a lengthy description of the Lord’s limbs «without measure and analo- 
gy»*’ which, some scholars believe, belongs to another highly esoteric trend 
of Jewish mysticism.** The full account of God’s cosmogonic revelations, 
however, does not appear in these instructions of Enoch. Even though the 
text makes several allusions to the creation story, telling us that «the Lord 
was the one who laid the foundations upon the unknown things and ... spread 
out the heavens above the visible and the invisible things»,” Enoch never 
discloses to his children the full story about Adoil and Arukhas. 





34 On the origin of the names Arioch and Marioch see J. FossuM, The Name of God 
and the Angel of the Lord (Tiibingen, 1985) (WUNT, 36) 321-328; L. Gry, Quelques 
noms d’anges ou d’étres mystérieux en II Hénoch // RB 49 (1940) 199-200. 

35 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 157. 

36 Cf. GreLot, La légende d’ Hénoch dans les apocryphes et dans la Bible... 9-13. 

37 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 163. 

38 G. Scholem argues that the terminology of this section in 2 Enoch shows ap- 
parent similarities to the 1191) 11L"W tradition. Cf. ScHoLem, On the Mystical Shape 
of the Godhead... 29. 

39 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 174. 
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Il. Secrets of Creation in the Merkabah Tradition 


Despite the differences in the treatment of «secrets» in 2 Enoch and 
3 Enoch that have been mentioned earlier, the approach to the mysteries of 
creation found in 3 Enoch demonstrates close affinities with that in the Sla- 
vonic Enoch. 

The theme of the secrets of creation plays an important role in 3 Enoch; it 
is surrounded by several details found in 2 Enoch. The similarities include 
the following points: 

1. One of these parallels is Enoch’s initiation into the secrets of Creation. 
The important detail in both texts is that some preparatory instructions before 
the account of creation were given through angels. In the case of 3 Enoch, the 
instructions were given through the angels known as the «Prince of Wisdom» 
(TINT TW) and the «Prince of Understanding» (73727 TW); in the case of 
2 Enoch they came through the angel Vereveil (Hepesena). In both books 
these angelic mediators do not reveal «secrets» but offer instead some 
preparatory knowledge. In 2 Enoch Vereveil instructs Enoch in different 
«things» — «all things of heaven and earth and sea and all the elements and 
the movements and their courses ... and the Hebrew language, every kind of 
language of the new song of the armed troops and everything that it is appro- 
priate to learn» (23:1—2).*° In 3 Enoch the Prince of Wisdom and the Prince 
of Understanding teach Enoch-Metatron «wisdom» — «the wisdom of those 
above and those below, the wisdom of this world and the world to come».*! 

2. Both texts also mention that immediately after these preparatory angel- 
ic instructions, the Lord (the Holy One) reveals «the secrets of creation» to 
Enoch (Metatron). From 3 Enoch 11:2 we learn that all the secrets of creation 
(WS 7D)” now stand revealed before Enoch-Metatron as they stand 
revealed before the Creator. In 2 Enoch 24:2—4 the Lord instructs Enoch in 
the secrets of his «endless and inconceivable creation», the mysteries which 
he never explained even to his angels: 


Whatever you see, Enoch, things standing still and moving about and which 
were brought to perfection by me, I myself will explain it to you.... And not 
even to my angels have I explained my secrets, nor related to them their 
composition, nor my endless and inconceivable creation which I conceived, 
as Iam making them known to you today.* 


3. As was mentioned earlier, the notion of «secrets» in 3 Enoch includes 
various types of revelations. Even though the book applies the term «secrets» 





40 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 140. 

41 ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 264. 

“” MS M40. Cf. ScHAFER, Synopse... 8. MS V228 instead of «the secrets of crea- 
tion» uses — «the orders of creation» (N7WS712 771770). Cf. ScHAFER, Synopse... 9. 

43 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 143. 
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to several things, including the Torah, it also seems to use the notion of «the 
special secret» in reference to certain details of the Account of Creation. 
According to the book, this special secret plays an important role in «God’s 
creation of everything». We learn about the secret from 3 Enoch 48D, where 
Metatron tells R. Ishmael that he was the person who revealed the special 
secret Moses, in spite of the protests of the heavenly hosts: 


YHWH the God of Israel is my witness that when I revealed this secret to 
Moses, all the armies of the height, in every heaven, were angry with me. 
They said to me, «Why are you revealing this secret to humankind, born of 
woman, blemished, unclean, defiled by blood and impure flux, men who 
excrete putrid drops — that secret by which heaven and earth were creat- 
ed, the sea and the dry land, mountains and hills, rivers and springs, Gehin- 
nom, fire and hail, the garden of Eden and the tree of life? By it Adam was 
formed, the cattle and the beasts of the field, the birds of heaven and the 
fish of the sea, Behemoth and Leviathan, the unclean creatures and rep- 
tiles, the creeping things of the sea and the reptiles of the deserts, Torah, 
wisdom, knowledge, thought, the understanding of things above, and the 
fear of heaven. Why are you revealing it to flesh and blood?» 


P. Alexander observes that in this passage «the secret» could be either 
(1) the Torah, or (2) the secret names of God. He further suggests that «the 
identification of the secret with the Torah appears to be excluded by the fact 
that Torah is one of the things created by the secret». This situation in which 
the notion of «secret» transcends the realm of the Torah and refers instead to 
God’s creation appears to have close affinities to the position of 2 Enoch, 
where the Torah is not listed among God’s mysteries. 


Ill. Secrets of Creation in the Zoharic Tradition 


The cosmogonic account in 2 Enoch demonstrates close similarities not 
only with that in the Merkabah tradition® but also with much later develop- 
ments of Jewish mysticism. The following analysis is an attempt to trace 
some affinities between the account of creation in 2 Enoch and that in some 
medieval texts of Jewish mysticism. 


Stones 


In one of his books*” G. Scholem points to an interesting detail in the 
creation narrative in 2 Enoch. The story involves the enigmatic stones the 





44 ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 315. 

*® Tbid. 315. 

46 On the Merkabah features of 2 Enoch cf. A. OrLov, Titles of Enoch-Metatron 
in 2 Enoch // JSP 18 (1998) 71-86; tpem, The Origin of the Name Metatron and the 
Text of 2 (Slavonic Apocalypse of) Enoch // JSP 21 (2000) 19-26. 

4” SCHOLEM, Origins of the Kabbalah... 73. 
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Lord placed in the waters during the process of creation. In chapters 28-29, 
when the Lord instructed Enoch about the secrets of the Account of Creation, 
He said: 


Then from the waters I hardened* big stones,’ and the clouds of the 
depths* I commanded to dry themselves. And I did not name what fell to 
the lowest places.*'! Gathering the ocean into one place, I bound it with a 
yoke. I gave to the sea an eternal boundary, which will not be broken through 
by the waters. The solid structure’ I fixed and established it above the 
waters (28:2—4).™ 


The theme of the «big stones» plays an important role in the creation 
narrative of 2 Enoch. G. Scholem draws attention to the relationship between 
these enigmatic stones and the cosmogonic tradition of «an esoteric baraitha™ 
in which the word 1772 in 17721 11h of Genesis 1:2 was interpreted as mud- 
dy stones, sunk in the abyss».*° Scholem’s remark*® invites a further explora- 
tion into the role of the enigmatic stones in Aggadic traditions. m. Hag. 2:1 
prohibits the exposition of ("W872 WLS in the public. Cosmogonic doc- 
trines, however, were important during all stages of Jewish mysticism,*’ and 
occupied a prominent place in such books as Sefer Yetsirah and Sefer ha- 
Bahir.** Isaiah Tishby observes that the understanding of the causes and proc- 





‘8 The verb oyrabpauru could be also rendered as «to place». Sreznevskij’s 
dictionary lists this translation among possible meanings of the Slavonic word. See 
V1. Cre3HEBCKHii, CooBapb ApeBHepycckoro 13b1Ka. 3 ToMa (Mocxga, 1989) T. 3. 1306. 

* KANENHE BEAHKO. 

°° ke3AnbIN'b. Another choice for translation can be «abyss». Kurz and Sreznevskij 
equate the Slavonic term with the Greek aBucsos. Cf. J. Kurz (ed.), Slovnik Jazyka 
Staroslovenského [Lexicon Linguae Palaeo-Slovenicae]. 4 vols. (Prague, 1966) Vol. 1. 
76; CPE3HEBCKHi, CloBapb ApepHepyccxoro a3bika... T. 1.55. 

>! ge3anal. Again the same term, which can be translated as «abyss». 

» Trepab. This Slavonic word can be also translated as «a foundation». The verb 
wenoBayX («established») favors such a translation. 

53 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 147. 

* b, Hag. 12a. 

°° SCHOLEM, Origins of the Kabbalah... 74. He points also to «the muddy stones 
from which darkness flows» in the Targum on Job 28:8. Another interesting early 
parallel could be «stones of bohu» in Isa 34:11. 

°° Gershom Scholem was a unique exception in his field, as he persistently tried 
to investigate the relationships between 2 Enoch and the Jewish mystical traditions. 
Even though his observations on possible parallels between 2 Enoch and Jewish texts 
are not systematic, they are very perceptive and can provide many insights for stu- 
dents of 2 Enoch. 

°7 Cf. G. ScHoLeM, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (New York, 1954). 

°8 For the discussion of the parallels between the cosmogonies of these two texts 
and 2 Enoch cf. SCHOLEM, Origins of the Kabbalah... 73-75; bem, On Mystical Shape 
of the Godhead... 98-100. 
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esses of the formation of the world became one of the central themes in late 
Jewish mysticism.” 

In late Jewish mysticism, especially in the Zohar, the theme of the big 
stones placed by the Creator in the waters (in the abyss) occupied an impor- 
tant place. In spite of the late date of the Zohar, these materials have pre- 
served important early traditions relevant to the subject of our research. More- 
over, this medieval compendium of Jewish mystical knowledge mentions a 
book under the title «The Book of the Secrets of Enoch»® which is identical 
with the titles given to 2 Enoch in some manuscripts.°! 

Similarities between 2 Enoch and the Zohar are not confined only to the 
title of the Slavonic Enoch. Several scholars, including G. H. Box and 
H. Odeberg, have noted striking parallels between both texts, especially in 
the materials of the longer recension. G. H. Box points to the connection 
between 2 Enoch and the Zohar and observes that «the Slavonic Enoch... is 
remarkably illuminating in its realistic presentment of some of the Kabbalis- 
tic ideas — e.g. as to the process of creation, the constitution of the heavens, 
and so on». H. Odeberg, who was Box’s student at the University of Lon- 
don, holds a similar view. In spite of some apparent deficiencies in his edi- 
tion™ of 3 Enoch his work contains important insights into possible relation- 
ships between the Slavonic Enoch and late Jewish mysticism. Odeberg, who 
used Forbes’ separate translations of the shorter and longer recensions of 
2 Enoch, makes a number of provocative comments on the nature of the Jew- 
ish mystical traditions incorporated in these texts. In his opinion, the longer 
recension sometimes contains concepts that belong to a later (post-Hekha- 
loth) development of Jewish mysticism. In this respect, he found a number of 
striking similarities with the Zoharic tradition. It should be noted that Ode- 
berg’s position was partially conditioned by his favoring of the shorter recen- 
sion as more ancient and original.® He viewed the longer recension as a later 





»° |. TisHpy, The Wisdom of the Zohar: Anthology of Texts. 3 vols. (London, 
1994) Vol. 2. 549. 

” TNT ees $7501. 2.180b. Cf. R. Maraatiot (ed.), WTI TD. 3 vols. 
(Jerusalem, 1940) Vol. 2. 360. 

°' Cf. PRNWrA W TAHNAX’ GHOYoBHY’b («The book about the secrets of Enoch») 
and R knuru cRATHY TAHND GHoXoR («The books of the holy secrets of Enoch»). Cf. 
VAILLANT, Le livre des secrets d’Hénoch... 1; Coxosiop, Cnapancxas Kuura Enoxa 
TI[papeguoro... 1.1. 

® W. O. E. OESTERLEY, G. H. Box, A Short Survey of the Literature of Rabbinical 
and Mediaeval Judaism (New York, 1920) 236. 

63 Cf. H. OpeBerG, 3 Enoch or the Hebrew Book of Enoch (New York, 1973) 
1.22. 

% Cf. J. GREENFIELD, Prolegomenon // ODEBERG, 3 Enoch... xi-xlvii. 

® Although, «original» might be an inappropriate word here. P. Sacchi rightly 
observes that «the original is an abstract concept; no one possesses the author’s manu- 
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expansion of the shorter one. In the light of the recent studies of F Andersen, 
J. Charlesworth, A. de Santos Otero,” and C. Béttrich,“ who argue for the 
originality of the longer recension, Odeberg’s hypothesis is losing its persua- 
sive power. In this context an investigation of the possible parallels between 
the story of creation in 2 Enoch and the Account of Creation in the Zohar can 
contribute not only to our understanding of the hypothetical provenance of 
the longer recension but to the provenance of the text in general. It also can 
clarify the formative value of the account of creation in 2 Enoch for subse- 
quent rabbinic developments. The importance of such inquiry constitutes one 
of the reasons for the inclusion of some materials from the Book of Zohar in 
our research. 
Zohar I, 231a reads: 


The world did not come into being until God took a certain stone, which is 
called the «foundation stone», and cast it into the abyss” so that it held 
fast there, and from it the world was planted. This is the central point of the 
universe, and on this point stands the holy of holies. This is the stone re- 
ferred to in the verses, «Who laid the corner-stone thereof» (Job XXX VIII, 
6), «the stone of testing, the precious corner-stone» (Is. XXVIII, 16), and 
«the stone that the builders despise became the head of the corner» (Ps. 
CXVIII, 22). This stone is compounded of fire, water, and air, and rests on 
the abyss. Sometimes water flows from it and fills the deep. This stone is 
set as a sign in the centre of the world.”! 


Zohar I, 222a continues the theme of the foundation stone: 


When the Holy One, blessed be He, was about to create the world, He 
detached one precious stone” from underneath His Throne of Glory and 





script. Even the original of the Book of the Secrets of Enoch is only the most ancient 
form of the text available, and therefore the closest to the Original (with a capital “O’)». 
Cf. P. Saccui, Jewish Apocalyptic and Its History (Sheffield, 1990) (JSPSS, 20) 237. 

°° Cf. J. H. CHARLESworTH, The SNTS Pseudepigrapha Seminars at Tiibingen and 
Paris on the Books of Enoch (Seminar Report) // NTS 25 (1979) 315-323; IbeM, The 
Old Testament Pseudepigrapha and the New Testament. Prolegomena for the Study 
of Christian Origins (Cambridge, 1985) (SNTSMS, 54) 102-106. 

67 A. DE SANTOS OTERO, Libro de los secretos de Henoc (Henoc eslavo) // Apocri- 
fos del AT / Ed. A. Dies Macuo. 4 vols. (Madrid, 1984) Vol. 4. 147-202. 

68 C, BOrrricH, Weltweisheit, Menschheitsethik, Urkult: Studien zum slavischen 
Henochbuch (Tiibingen, 1992) (WUNT, 2/50); ipem, Das slavische Henochbuch 
(Giitersloh, 1995) (JSHRZ, 5); tpem, Adam als Mikrokosmos: eine Untersuchung 
zum slavischen Henochbuch (Frankfurt am Main, 1995) (Judentum und Umwelt, 59). 

Om Tw jS8. Maraa.ior, VTrT 50... Vol. 1. 461. 

TSP. Ibid. 461. 

” H. SPERLING, M. SIMON (trs.), The Zohar. 5 vols (London—New York, 1933) 
Vol. 2. 399. 

a SID. Maraatior, WITT TSO... Vol. 2. 443. 
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plunged it into the Abyss, one end of it remaining fastened therein whilst 
the other end stood out above; and this other and superior head constituted 
the nucleus of the world, the point out of which the world started, spread- 
ing itself to right and left and into all directions, and by which it is sus- 
tained. That nucleus, that stone, is called shethyiah (foundation), as it was 
the starting-point of the world. The name shethyiah, furthermore, is a com- 
pound of shath (founded) and Yah (God), signifying that the Holy One, 
blessed be He, made it the foundation and starting-point of the world and 
all that is therein.” 


We will now examine some important similarities between 2 Enoch and 
these Zoharic passages. The text of 2 Enoch uses the term 8€3ANna” (literally, 
«abyss») which also occupied a prominent place in the narrative of the Zo- 
har. In the Zohar, the Holy One cast a stone into the abyss. 2 Enoch does not 
mention that the stone fell into the abyss but does utilize the phrase, «I did not 
name what fell to the abyss» (28:3), with the implication that this act of the 
Lord had already taken place. 

Another important motif in relation to the stones in both texts has to do 
with the theme of «establishing the foundation». 2 Enoch tells that the stones 
(stone) are related to the foundation which the Lord has established above the 
waters.” This labeling of stones as «foundation» is very typical for the Zo- 
haric narrative, where the stone is referred to many times as 77° 1W («founda- 
tion») or TW JAS («foundation stone»). The concept of the «Foundation 
Stone» occupies a prominent place in several cosmological stories.” E. Bur- 
rows’ research points to the Mesopotamian provenance of the concept of the 
«Foundation Stone», which symbolizes in these traditions the bond between 
heaven and earth.” Burrows traces the geographical origins of this cosmo- 
gonic pattern to «the sanctuaries at Nippur, at Larsa, and probably at Sip- 
par».”* The possible connection with Sippar is especially important for the 
Enochic text, if we keep in mind the possible Mesopotamian origin of Enoch’s 
figure, based on the antediluvian king Enmeduranki of Sippar. 

Finally, the difference in the number of stones in both texts must also be 
explained. The Zohar tells about one foundation stone, 2 Enoch speaks about 





73 SPERLING, SIMON, The Zohar... Vol. 4. 258-259. 

™ MPAAN Ke BE3ZANDING — the clouds of the abyss, or the darkness of the abyss; 
oyMaAA bh 6e3AN'hI — what fell to the abyss. 

® TRepAb BoApoy*UX H WenoRAX BPDXOY BoA, (literally — «I erected a firm 
foundation and established it above the waters»). 

76 On the concept of the Foundation Stone, see L. GINzBERG, Legends of the Jews. 
7 vols. (Philadelphia, 1955) Vol. 5. 15; E. Burrows, Some Cosmological Patterns in 
Babylonian Religion // The Labyrinth / Ed. S. H. Hooxe (London, 1935) 45-59; Fos- 
suM, The Name of God and the Angel of the Lord... 250ff. 

7” Burrows, Some Cosmological Patterns... 45-59. 

78 Ibid. 46-47. 
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stones.’”? But later in the narrative of 2 Enoch, the term switches from the 
plural to the singular, and refers only to one stone: «From the stone I cut off a 
great fire... (29:3)».%° 


Adoil and Arukhaz: Etymology of the Names 


During His instructions in the secrets of creation, the Lord told Enoch that 
in the beginning of creation he had thought to create a visible creation from 
the invisible. This process occupies an important place in the narrative of 
2 Enoch and demonstrates in complicated imagery this stage of creation. To 
assist our inquiry, the following passage must be quoted: 


The Lord told Enoch: And I thought up the idea of establishing a founda- 
tion, to create a visible creation. And I commanded the lowest things: «Let 
one of the invisible things come out visibly!» And Adoil*®' descended, ex- 
tremely large. And I looked at him, and, behold, in his belly he had a great 
age.” And I said to him, «Disintegrate yourself, Adoil, and let what is 
disintegrated from you become visible». And he disintegrated himself, and 
there came out from him the great age. And thus it carried all the creation 
which [had wished to create. And I saw how good it was. And I placed for 
myself a throne, and I sat down on it. To the light I spoke: «You go up 
higher and be solidified and become the foundation for the highest things». 
And there is nothing higher than the light, except nothing itself. And 
I spoke, I straightened myself upward from my throne. And I called out a 
second time into the lowest things, and I said, «Let one of the invisible 
things come out solid and visible». There came out Arukhas,® solid and 
heavy and very black. And I saw how suitable he was. And I said to him, 
«Come down low and become solid! And become the foundation of the 
lowest things!» And there is nothing lower than the darkness, except noth- 
ing itself (24-26). 


The passage deals with two enigmatic names, Adoil and Arukhas. Much 
attention has been devoted to the etymology of these words which might 
indicate that many scholars consider these names as important cues for clari- 
fying the origins of the text. 

R. H. Charles asserts that Adoil might be derived from Hebrew, Os ine 
translated as «The hand of God». M. Philonenko supports this etymology 
pointing to some Egyptian parallels in which «les premiéres créatures nais- 





7 KANENHE. 

80 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 149. 

81 Jonah. 

© gkKa BeAuKAro. It can be also translated as «a great acon». 
3 Povya3'h. 


84 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 143-145. 
85 APOT. Vol. 2. 445. 
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sent du liquide séminal que le démiurge solitaire avait fait jaillir au moyen de 
sa main».® 

L. Gry suggests reading Adoil as OX TN, «the light of God». In his 
opinion, some letters in the Hebrew word 718, «light», were transformed. 
Resh was changed into daleth. Waw was transposed. As a result of these 
transformations, it sounds like Adoil.*’ 

A. Vaillant suggests that the name might be derived from a Hebrew word 
TY with a suffix, «his eternity, his aeon».** G. Scholem criticizes this render- 
ing and shows that in Hebrew the word 7 has the peculiar characteristic of 
being unable to carry a pronominal suffix.’ According to Scholem’s own 
interpretation Adoil derives from Sadoqil.” 

J. Milik considers the name Adoil as «a Greek and Semitic hybrid: Hades 
+ El».?' G. Quispel derives it from Adonai-el, where the first element is the 
circumlocution for the Tetragrammaton.” 

Another proper name in the narrative, Arukhaz, also poses several prob- 
lems for interpretation. R. H. Charles believes that Arukhaz may have origi- 
nated from the Hebrew word 9"/)7) («firmament»).”° 

A. Vaillant supports the view that the term «Arukhaz» is connected with 
the image of foundation (Greek, otepecoHa; Hebrew, 0°). In his opinion 
it was composed from the Hebrew words 7171 «arranged» and TY «hard».”* 

J. Milik traced «Arukhaz» to the Hebrew feminine term 723178 («geo- 
graphical basin»), transcribed with the masculine flexional ending as Aru- 
khaz.”> 

F. Andersen, while thinking that the name could probably be derived from 
the Greek word apxn, points out that the ending -as, which is not Slavonic, is 
doubtful.*® He opts for another translation that connects the name with a 
Hebrew word 711) («extended»).*” 

However, some materials found in the Zohar might lead us to quite differ- 
ent interpretations of the names «Adoil» and «Arukhas». In the Zohar I, 17b 





86 Philonenko, La cosmogonie du «Livre des secrets d’Hénoch»... 114. 
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one may find some provocative material from the Account of Creation that 
describes the same stage in the story of creation which began, just as the 
passage of 2 Enoch, with the idea of establishing a «foundation»: 


Let there be a firmament: i.e. let there be a gradual extension. Thereupon 
El (God), the «right cluster», El Gadol (Great God),”* spread forth from 
the midst of the waters to complete this name E/ and to combine with this 
extension, and so E/ was extended into Elohim (=EI+H, Y, M). These H, Y, 
M, extended and became reversed so as to form lower waters, Y¥, M, H. 
This extension which took place on the second day is the upper waters. 
The hé, yod, mim, form hayam (the sea), which the upper waters. The 
reversal of these letters, yamah (seaward), is the lower waters. When they 
were firmly established, all became one whole, and this name was extend- 
ed to anumber of places. The upper waters are male and the lower waters 
female. At first they were commingled,” but afterwards they were differ- 
entiated into upper and lower waters. This is the meaning of «Elohim up- 
per waters», and this is the meaning of «Adonai lower waters»; and this is 
the meaning of upper Hé and lower Hé.'” 


First, the applicable correlation between this narrative and the passage of 
2 Enoch lies in the similarities between the name «Adail» which is spelled in 
the majority of Slavonic manuscripts as «Adoil»,'”' and 2172 8% — El gadol 
(or Gadol-el, «the great one»). Let it be noted that the Slavonic text, after it 
introduces the name «Adoil», defines it as «the great one» AAoua mpeBe- 
aunt Shao!” «Adoil, the great one»,' which, in Hebrew, is identical with 
his name.'™ 





98 599) 8. Marcatior, TTT TAD... Vol. 1. 34. 
°° Literally: «there were waters within waters» (O72 D7 117). Marcatuior, 
Wht WO... Vol. 1. 34. 
100 SPERLING, SIMON, The Zohar... Vol. 1. 75. 
‘©! Tn the majority of MSS this name has a form Adoil (€aouan) with «o» in the 
middle of the word: 
J — Adoil. ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 144. 
R — Adoil. Coxosios, Cnapaucxaa Kuura Enxoxa IIpapeguoro... 1.25. 
P — Adoilju. Ibid. 25. 
U — Adoil’. Ibid. 117. 
N — Idoil. VAILLANT, Le livre des secrets d’Hénoch... 28. 
B — Adoil’; Idoil’. Cokonios, Cnapancxaa Kuura Exoxa IIpapeguoro... 91. 
B? — Adoil. Ibid. 137. 
Chr — Adoil’. Ibid. 150. 
102 VAILLANT, Le livre des secrets d’Hénoch... 29-30. 
103 Andersen translated it as «extremely large». 
1% The title El gadol, «the great God», can be connected with the term «Great 
Aeon», which came out from the belly of «Great One» — Adoil. Compare also Zo- 
har’s narrative: «At first there were waters within waters». 
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Second, the title E7 Gadol in the Zohar is identified with the upper waters. 
A similar correspondence can be found in 2 Enoch where Adoil is matched 
with the upper foundation. 

The same symmetrical pattern also shows in the case of Arukhaz: Aruk- 
haz, the lower foundation in 2 Enoch, and the «other extension», the lower 
waters in the Zohar. Both texts use the term «lower» in reference to Arukhaz. 
This term can serve as a clue to resolving the etymological mystery of this 
enigmatic name. The word «Arukhaz» in 2 Enoch might be related to the 
Aramaic 77978, translated as «lower».'® It is noteworthy that Frg. Tg. on 
Gen 1:6 uses this term in the expression «the lower waters» CSITS8 S8773).'°° 


Conclusion 


It would be helpful now to offer some concluding remarks about the Ac- 
count of Creation in 2 Enoch. These inferences will be concerned mainly 
with the form and the content of the examined textual material. 

1. 2 Enoch appears to contain a systematic tendency of treating the story 
of creation as containing the most esoteric knowledge. Even though 2 Enoch 
deals with various meterological, astronomical, and cosmological revelations, 
it specifically emphasizes the «secrecy» of the account of creation. 2 Enoch, 
unlike other early apocalyptic materials (such as the Book of Daniel and 
I Enoch), does not include the variety of «revealed things» in the notion of 
«secrets». 

2. 2 Enoch’s emphasis on the «secrecy» of the creation story demonstrates 
an intriguing parallel to the later rabbinic approach to D°WS712 TL as 
esoteric knowledge. 2 Enoch, therefore, can be seen as an important step in 
the shaping of the later rabbinic understanding of «secret things», which even- 
tually led to the esoterism of the Account of Creation. 

3. The Account of Creation in 2 Enoch includes the cosmogonic motifs of 
God’s creation of the primordial order. These descriptions show a number of 
parallels with late Jewish mysticism, namely the Zoharic tradition. It sup- 
ports the Box-Odeberg hypothesis, that the creation narrative of the longer 
recension shows a presentment of some of the Zoharic ideas of creation. At 
this stage of our research, it is difficult to determine whether these blocks of 
the Account of Creation are interpolations during the later stages of transmis- 
sion or whether they belong to the original layer of the text. 

4. The story of Creation appears to be more developed in the manuscripts 
of the longer recension. To illustrate this fact, we could point to the important 
description of the creation of Adam’” in chapters 30-32, which are absent in 
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the manuscripts of the shorter recension. It supports Andersen’s position that 
«the claims of the longer recension need special attention in the sections deal- 
ing with creation, chapters 24—33».'% 


ABSTRACT 


The article explores the theme of the secrets of creation in 2 Enoch. The 
Slavonic pseudepigraphon appears to contain a systematic tendency of treating 
the story of creation as containing the most esoteric knowledge. Even though 
2 Enoch deals with various meterological, astronomical, and cosmological re- 
velations, it specifically emphasizes the «secrecy» of the account of creation. 
2 Enoch’s emphasis on the «secrecy» of the creation story demonstrates an in- 
triguing parallel to the later rabbinic approach to N’WS 12 MOL as esoteric 
knowledge. 2 Enoch, therefore, can be seen as an important step in the shaping of 
the later rabbinic understanding of «secret things», which eventually led to the 
esoterism of the Account of Creation. 
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THE HEIRS OF THE ENOCHIC LORE: 
«MEN OF FAITH» 
IN 2 ENOCH 35:2 
AND SEFER HEKHALOT 48D:10' 


Make public the twenty-four books that you wrote first and 
let the worthy and the unworthy read them; but keep the se- 
venty that were written last, in order to give them to the wise 
among your people. For in them is the spring of understand- 
ing, the fountain of wisdom, and the river of knowledge. 


4 Ezra 14 


Enoch and Moses 


Chapter 35 of 2 (Slavonic) Enoch, a Jewish apocalypse apparently written 
in the first century CE, unveils the story of the transmission of the Enochic 
scriptures and their important role in the last generation.* In 2 Enoch 35:1-3 
the Lord gives Enoch the following instruction about the destiny of his hand- 
writings: 


And I will leave a righteous man from your tribe, together with all his 
house, who will act according to my will. And from his seed another gen- 
eration will arise, the last of many, and very gluttonous. Then at the con- 
clusion of that generation the books in your handwriting will be revealed, 
and those of your fathers, and the earthly guardians (erpamue 3enun) [of 
these books] will show them to the Men of Faith (moymemb BpHDIN). 





' Part of this paper was read at the Annual Meeting of SBL/AAR, San Antonio, 
23-26 November 2004. 

> A word must be said about the complex nature of the Slavonic text of this 
chapter. Francis Andersen observes that «very little is claimed for the translation of 
ch. 35 in either recension. The texts are parallel, but the numerous minor variations 
and uncertainty over the clause boundaries make all MSS rather unintelligible». He 
further suggests that «in the present stage of research all individual readings should 
be kept in mind as options». F. I. ANDERSEN, 2 (Slavonic Apocalypse of) Enoch // 
OTP. Vol. 1. 158. A close analysis of the Slavonic text in both recensions demon- 
strates that the shorter recension appears to have preserved the material in a more 
coherent form. 
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And they will be recounted to that generation, and they will be glorified in 
the end more than in the beginning. 2 Enoch 35:1-3 (shorter recension).* 


The important detail of this account is that the transmission of the Eno- 
chic scriptures on earth will enable the earthly guardians of the books to 
convey the patriarch’s writings to the Men of Faith (moyskenb Bb pNBIN).* 
The reference to the group «Men of Faith» as the last link in the chain of 
transmission of the Enochic scriptures is important for connecting the Sla- 
vonic apocalypse with the later Jewish mysticism since it attests to the termi- 
nology found in Sefer Hekhalot, also known as 3 Enoch, a later Enochic text, 
preserved in a corpus of Hekhalot writings. In 3 Enoch 48D:10 (Synopse 
§ 80) the Torah is initially given by Enoch-Metatron to Moses and then passed 
through the chain of transmission which eventually brings this revelation into 
the hands of the group designated as the Men of Faith. The passage reads: 


Metatron brought Torah out from my storehouses and committed it to 
Moses, and Moses to Joshua, Joshua to the Elders, the Elders to the Pro- 
phets, the Prophets to the Men of the Great Synagogue, the Men of the 
Great Synagogue to Ezra the Scribe, Ezra the Scribe to Hillel the Elder, 
Hillel the Elder to R. Abbahu, R. Abbahu to R. Zira, R. Zira to the Men of 
Faith, and the Men of Faith to the Faithful (TION "WIS) TIVAS "wed 
75pn) miyiars)3 


Scholars have previously noted that this succession of the mystical tradi- 
tion recalls the chain of transmission of the oral law preserved in Pirke Abot, 
the Sayings of the Fathers.® m. Abot 1:1 reads: 


Moses received the Law from Sinai and committed it to Joshua, and Josh- 
ua to the elders, and the elders to the Prophets; and the Prophets commit- 
ted it to the men of the Great Synagogue. They said three things: Be delib- 
erate in judgment, raise up many disciples, and make a fence around the 
Law.’ 





3M. UW. Coxosos, Marepuasil W 3aMeTKH 10 CTapHHHOW CaBAHCKOH WMTepatype. 
Bomyck tpetuit, VII: Cnapancxaa Kuura Enoxa IIpaseguoro / TexcTsl, 1aTHHCKHii 
llep. H uccwegoBanue. Ilocmeprublii Tpyl aBropa puHroroBw K 43. M. CrEPAH- 
cxuit // YOHP 4 (1910) 1.93. 

‘ This expression is attested in the MSS of both recensions. See ibid. 1.35 and 
1.93: 

> P. ALEXANDER, 3 (Hebrew Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 315; P. SCHAFER 
with M. ScHLUTeR and H. G. von Mutius, Synopse zur Hekhalot-Literatur (Tiibingen, 
1981) (TSAJ, 2) § 80. 

® ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 315; M. Swartz, Scholastic Magic: Ritual and Revela- 
tion in Early Jewish Mysticism (Princeton, 1996) 188. 

7H. Dansy, The Mishnah (Oxford, 1992) 446. 
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The Hekhalot writer reworks the traditional Mishnaic arrangement of 
prophets, rabbis, and sages by placing at the beginning of the chain the figure 
of Enoch-Metatron, posed there as the initial revealer. As the final heirs of 
this revelation, he adds an enigmatic group whom he designates as the Men 
of Faith. These Men of Faith (TIVO WIS), along with the Faithful (7 plop 
TI VAS),® represent the last link in the chain of the transmission to whom the 
Torah will be eventually handed. This group is unknown in Pirke Abot (PA) 
and similar clusters of the early traditions attested in Abot d’ R. Nathan (PRN).’ 
These designations similar to the one found in 2 Enoch help to strengthen the 
hypothesis proposed by Gershom Scholem and other scholars that 2 Enoch 
contains the earliest formulations of Jewish mystical developments. 

Philip Alexander suggests that the expression «Men of Faith» (WIS 
rT) 38) and the «Faithful» (TITAS * 5) found in Sefer Hekhalot «appear 
to be quasi-technical terms for the mystics».'° Michael Swartz offers a simi- 
lar hypothesis proposing that the enigmatic Men of Faith and the Faithful, 
who occupy the last place in the line of transmission in Sefer Hekhalot 48D, 
may refer to either the mystics themselves or to their mythic ancestors.!! Both 
Alexander"? and Swartz note that the term M128 7 7D2 appeared among the 
synonyms for the group of mystics in a hymn in Hekhalot Rabbati. The hymn 
connects the divine attribute with the designation of the group.” 

It is intriguing that in 2 Enoch, as in the Hekhalot passage, Enoch-Meta- 
tron’s revelation will also be handed eventually to the Men of Faith (moyen 
B'bpnnia).'4 In light of the Hekhalot evidence, this reference may hold the 





8 Swartz renders this term as the «Possessors of the Faith». See Swartz, Scholas- 
tic Magic... 179. 

° On the chain of tradition in Pirke Abot and Abot d’ R. Nathan see: E. BIcKER- 
MAN, La chaine de la tradition pharisienne // RB 59 (1951) 44-54; L. FINKELSTEIN, 
Introductory Study to Pirke Abot // JBL 57 (1938) 13-50; A. J. SALDARINI, The End of 
the Rabbinic Chain of Tradition // JBL 93 (1974) 97-106; IbEM, Scholastic Rabbin- 
ism: A Literary Study of the Fathers According to Rabbi Nathan (Chico, Calif., 1982). 

10 ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 315, note v. 

'"' Swartz observes that «it is likely that these terms refer either to the mystics 
themselves, or, perhaps, mythic ancestors patterned after Elders and the Men of the 
Great Assembly and influenced by the appearance of terms such as TIV728% "WIS in 
talmudic literature». Swartz, Scholastic Magic... 188. 

'? Alexander also observes that in the Alphabet of R. Aqiba (A. JELLINEK, Bet ha- 
Midrash. 6 vols. (Jerusalem, 1967) Vol. 3. 29) «‘‘the men of faith” constitute a dis- 
tinct category of the righteous in the world to come». ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 315, 
note v. 

13 ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 315, note v; Swartz, Scholastic Magic... 188. 

' Tt appears that the expression found in 2 Enoch 35:2 can be related to both 
designations since the Slavonic Moyenb BkpPNDIN Can be translated also as the Faithful 
(men). 
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key to the enigma of the early designation of the mysterious group which stands 
behind the early Jewish mystical speculations reflected in 2 Enoch. It is signi- 
ficant that the designation of the ultimate receptors of the esoteric lore is iden- 
tical in both traditions. The Hekhalot reference may, therefore, have an Eno- 
chic provenance. Despite the fact that the reference to the chain of transmis- 
sion is repeated several times in the Hekhalot literature, the reference to the 
Men of Faith and the Faithful in the chain is made only in the «Enochic» pas- 
sage from 3 Enoch 48D." It is possible that the author of the passage com- 
bines the two traditions by adding to the mishnaic line of transmission reflect- 
ed in Pirke Abot and Abot de Rabbi Nathan a new Enochic group, similar to 
those found in 2 Enoch 35. The table below illustrates these combinations: 





2 Enoch 35:2 


m. Abot 1:1 


Synopse § 80 





Then at the conclusion 
of that generation the 
books in your handwrit- 
ing will be revealed, and 
those of your fathers, 


and the earthly guardians 
[of these books] will 
show them to the Men of 
Faith. 








Moses received the Law 
from Sinai and committ- 
ed it to Joshua, and Jo- 
shua to the elders, and the 
elders to the Prophets; 
and the Prophets commit- 
ted it to the men of the 
Great Synagogue... 


..make a fence around 
the Law. 





Metatron brought it [To- 
rah] out from my store- 
houses and committed it 
to Moses, and Moses to 
Joshua, Joshua to the 
Elders, the Elders to the 
Prophets, the Prophets to 
the Men of the Great 
Synagogue, the Men of 
the Great Synagogue to 
Ezra the Scribe, Ezra the 
Scribe to Hillel the El- 
der, Hillel the Elder to 
R. Abbahu, R. Abbahu 
to R. Zira, R. Zira to 
the Men of Faith, and 
the Men of Faith to the 
Faithful. 








It is also noteworthy that the Enochic influences are now apparent not 
only in the end of this newly-constructed chain but also in its beginning, 
where the figure of the translated patriarch is hidden behind the name of the 
exalted angel Metatron who passes the initial revelation to Moses. In such a 
perspective the Mosaic successors and Moses himself represent only inter- 
mediate temporal guardians whose role is to pass the revealed knowledge 
into the hands of its true owners, the heirs of the Enochic tradition. '® 





'S For the detailed analysis of this evidence see Swartz, Scholastic Magic... 178ff. 
'© Tn this respect 2 Enoch 35 operates with the concept of the «earthly guardians» 
(crpamkne 3€NNHH) as the agents responsible for handling Enoch’s writings until they 
finally are brought into the hands of the «Men of Faith». The expression «earthly 
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An important detail of 3 Enoch’s account is its anti-Mosaic flavor: the 
authors of the passage from Sefer Hekhalot try to diminish the importance of 
Moses and the transmitters of the Mosaic Torah by depicting the son of Am- 
ram in a role inferior to Enoch-Metatron from whom Moses receives his re- 
velation. Scholars previously noted that this tendency to depict Metatron as a 
greater Moses was widespread in the Merkabah accounts. Several years ago 
David Halperin in his book The Faces of the Chariot!’ demonstrated the 
popularity of such comparative imagery, which reflects the polemical charac- 
ter of the Merkabah portrayals of Moses and Metatron. He noted that in these 
materials Metatron is always depicted as «a greater Moses ... more exactly, 
he is Moses gone a step farther. Moses ascends to heaven; Metatron becomes 
ruler of heaven. Moses defeats the angels; Metatron dominates them. Moses 
grasps God’s throne; Metatron sits on a throne identical to it. When Metatron 
grants revelation to Moses, he is giving a helping hand to his junior alter 
ego.... These authors ... saw the exalted Metatron as the primary figure, the 
ascending Moses as his junior replica».’* 

Halperin’s work sees the initial background of the Merkabah polemical 
comparisons between the son of Amram and Metatron in Moses’ ascension 
stories reflected in the rabbinic materials associated with the Shabu‘ot circle." 
He suggested that «as historians of the tradition ... we must reverse the rela- 
tionships [between Moses and Metatron]. First the Shabu‘ot preachers had 
Moses invade heaven and lay hold of the throne. Then the authors of the 
Hekhalot, breaking the restraints of the older stories, let Metatron enjoy the 
fruits of conquest».”° 

Still, despite Halperin’s suggestions about the formative value and prima- 
cy of the rabbinic Shabu‘ot testimonies for Moses-Metatron polemical inter- 
actions, it is possible that already in the Second Temple Enochic materials, 
namely in 2 Enoch, the Enochic authors attempted to portray the Mosaic hero 
as a junior replica of Enoch-Metatron. 

In my previously published articles, I argued that 2 Enoch reveals an in- 
tricate web of the mediatorial debates in the course of which several tradi- 
tions about exalted patriarchs and prophets prominent in the Second Temple 
Judaism, including Adam, Noah, and Moses, underwent polemical appropri- 
ation when their exalted features were transferred to the seventh antediluvian 





guardians» might reflect a polemic with the Mosaic notion of the transmission and 
preservation of the revelation as «guarding». Among other places, such a concept is 
reflected in the famous rabbinic saying from m. Abot 1:1 where the preserving of the 
tradition is designated as «making the fence around the Torah». 

'’D, J. HALPERIN, The Faces of the Chariot: Early Jewish Responses to Ezekiel’s 
Vision (Tiibingen, 1988) (TSAJ 16). 

'S Tbid. 426. 

 Tbid. 289ff. 

°° Thid. 426. 
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hero.*! These polemical trends seem to reflect the familiar atmosphere of the 
mediatorial interactions widespread in the Second Temple period which of- 
fered contending accounts for the primacy and supremacy of their exalted 
heroes. The polemics found in 2 Enoch are part of these debates and repre- 
sent a response of the Enochic tradition to the challenges of its exalted rivals. 

In my previous work I tried to show that in 2 Enoch many theophanic 
features of Moses’ story were transferred to Enoch.” Two of such prominent 
characteristics are the motifs of the glorious face of the seventh antediluvian 
hero and his encounter with the Deity’s hand during his celestial metamor- 
phosis. Our study must now proceed to the investigation of these two motifs 
in 2 Enoch’s materials. 


Luminous Face of Enoch 


From the Slavonic apocalypse one learns that the vision of the divine Face 
has dramatic consequences for Enoch’s appearance. His body endures radi- 
cal changes as it becomes covered with the divine light. In Enoch’s radiant 
metamorphosis before the divine Countenance, an important detail can be 
found which further links Enoch’s transformation with Moses’ account in the 
Book of Exodus. In 2 Enoch 37 one learns about the unusual procedure per- 
formed on Enoch’s face at the final stage of his encounter with the Lord. The 
text informs us that the Lord called one of his senior angels to chill the face of 
Enoch. The text says that the angel was «terrifying and frightful», and ap- 
peared frozen; he was as white as snow, and his hands were as cold as ice. 
With these cold hands he then chilled the patriarch’s face. Right after this 
chilling procedure, the Lord informs Enoch that if his face had not been chilled 
here, no human being would have been able to look at him.” This reference 
to the dangerous radiance of Enoch’s face after his encounter with the Lord is 
an apparent parallel to the incandescent face of Moses after the Sinai experi- 
ence in Exodus 34.™ 

Exodus 34:29-35 portrays Moses after his encounter with the Lord. The 
passage relates that 


Moses came down from Mount Sinai .... Moses did not know that the skin 
of his face shone because he had been talking with God. When Aaron and 





21 A. OrLov, «Noah’s Younger Brother»: Anti-Noachic Polemics in 2 Enoch // 
Henoch 22.2 (2000) 259-273; tnem, Melchizedek Legend of 2 (Slavonic) Enoch // 
JSJ 31 (2000) 23-38; ipem, Noah’s Younger Brother Revisited: Anti-Noachic Polem- 
ics and the Date of 2 (Slavonic) Enoch // Henoch 26.2 (2004) 172-187. 

22 A. ORLOV, Ex 33 on God’s Face: A Lesson from the Enochic Tradition // SBLSP 
39 (2000) 130-147. 

°3 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 160. 

** Apoc. Paul 20 describes Enoch as the scribe of righteousness whose face shines 
«as the sun». 
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all the Israelites saw Moses, the skin of his face was shining, and they were 
afraid to come near him... and Moses would put the veil on his face again, 
until he went in to speak with him. 


This passage unambiguously constitutes the Mosaic background of the 
tradition found in 2 Enoch 37, where Enoch’s face is depicted as similar to 
Moses’ face who shields his luminous visage with a veil. The transference of 
the Mosaic motif into the framework of the Enochic tradition is made here 
for the first time. It is also obvious that this transferal has a polemical charac- 
ter. Passing on to the patriarch such a salient detail of the biblical story would 
immediately invoke in the Enochic readers the memory of Moses’ example. 
Such transference also intends to demonstrate that Moses’ encounter at Sinai 
and his luminous face represent later, inferior imitations of the primeval ac- 
count of the patriarch’s vision, a vision which occurred not on earth but in 
heaven in the antediluvian time. 

The polemical appropriation of the Mosaic motif of the seer’s radiant face 
is not confined in 2 Enoch solely to the encounter with the «frozen» angel, but 
is reflected also in other sections of the book. According to the Slavonic apoc- 
alypse, despite the chilling procedure performed in heaven, Enoch’s face ap- 
pears to have retained its transformative power and is even able to glorify 
other human subjects. In 2 Enoch 64:2 people ask the transformed Enoch for 
blessings so they can be glorified in front of his face.*° This theme of the trans- 
forming power of the patriarch’s visage may also have a polemical flavor. 

The theme of the luminous countenance of the seer is also important for 
the ongoing discussion of the Enoch-Metatron connection. It should not be 
forgotten that 2 Enoch’s appropriation of the Mosaic imagery serves as the 
formative framework for the later Enoch-Metatron accounts, and especially 
for the one reflected in the so-called additional chapters” of Sefer Hekhalot. 
In these chapters the theme of the luminosity of Moses’ face and Metatron’s 
visage are also put in a polemical juxtaposition. From 3 Enoch 15B one learns 
that it is Enoch-Metatron, whose face was once transformed into fire, who 
tells Moses about his shining visage:?’ «At once Metatron, Prince of the Di- 





5 See 2 Enoch 64:4 (the longer recension): «And now bless your [sons], and 
all the people, so that we may be glorified in front of your face today». ANDERSEN, 
2 Enoch... 190. 

6 For a critical assessment of the theory of «core» and «additions» in Sefer Hek- 
halot, consult P. ScHAFER, Handschriften zur Hekhalot-Literatur // Ipbem, Hekhalot 
Studien (Tiibingen, 1988) (TSAJ, 19) 228-229; P. ScHAFER et al., Ubersetzung der 
Hekhalot-Literatur. 4 vols (Tiibingen, 1987-1995) (TSAJ, 17, 22, 29, 46) Vol. 1. LI. 

°7 Scholars have observed that in the Merkabah tradition Metatron is explicitly 
identified as the hypostatic Face of God. See, for example, SCHAFER, Synopse... §§ 396— 
397: «...The Lord of all the worlds warned Moses that he should beware of his face. 
So it is written, “Beware of his face”... This is the prince who is called Yofiel Yah- 
dariel... he is called Metatron». On Metatron as the hypostatic Face of God see A. DE 
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vine Presence, said to Moses, “Son of Amram, fear not! for already God 
favors you. Ask what you will with confidence and boldness, for light shines 
from the skin of your face from one end of the world to the other’’».** Here 
Moses is portrayed as a later version of his master Enoch-Metatron whose 
face and body were transformed into blazing fire long before the prophet’s 
ascension at Sinai.” 


The Lord’s Hand 


It is possible that the new theophanic imagery transferred to the Enochic 
hero in the Slavonic apocalypse might derive not only from the biblical ac- 
counts of the Sinai encounter, but also from the extra-biblical Mosaic stories 
in which the profile of the exalted prophet has a more advanced form. The 
authors of 2 Enoch may have been carefully following here the theological 
unfolding of the story of their rival and the enhancement of his profile as an 
elevated figure. The familiarity of Enochic authors with the Second Temple 
extra-biblical Mosaic accounts can be illustrated through an examination of 
the motif of the Deity’s hand; this hand embraces and protects the seer during 
his encounter with the Lord in the upper realm. 

In 2 Enoch 39 the patriarch relates to his children that during his vision of 
the divine Kavod, the Lord helped him with his right hand. The hand here is 
described as having a gigantic size and filling heaven: «But you, my children, 
see the right hand of one who helps you, a human being created identical to 
yourself, but I have seen the right hand of the Lord, helping me (nomaraxyoy 
mn) and filling heaven (ucnibwbkApoy Nebo)».°*” The theme of the hand of 
God assisting the seer during his vision of the Face recalls the Mosaic ac- 
count from Exodus 33:22—23. Here the Deity promises the prophet to protect 
him with his hand during the encounter with the divine Panim: «and while 





Conick, Heavenly Temple Traditions and Valentinian Worship: A Case for First-Cen- 
tury Christology in the Second Century // The Jewish Roots of Christological Mono- 
theism / Eds. C. C. Newman, J. R. Davita, G. S. Lewis (Leiden, 1999) (JSJSup, 63) 
329; HALPERIN, The Faces of the Chariot... 424-425. 

28 3 Enoch 15B:5. ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 304. See also Raza Rabbah, where 
again a similar connection is made between Metatron’s face and Moses’ visage. 

°° SCHAFER, Synopse... § 19 (3 Enoch 15:1) depicts this radiant metamorphosis of 
Enoch—Metatron: «When the Holy One, blessed be he, took me to serve the throne of 
glory, the wheels of the chariot and all the needs of the Shekinah, at once my flesh 
turned to flame, my sinews to blazing fire, my bones to juniper coals, my eyelashes to 
lightning flashes, my eyeballs to fiery torches, the hairs of my head to hot flames, all 
my limbs to wings of burning fire, and the substance of my body to blazing fire». 
ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 267. 

30 2 Enoch 39:5. ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 162; Coxonos, Cuapaucxaa Kuura Enoxa 
IIpapequoro... 1.38. 
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my glory passes by I will put you in a cleft of the rock, and I will cover you 
with my hand until I have passed by; then I will take away my hand, and you 
shall see my back; but my face shall not be seen». There is also another early 
Mosaic account where the motif of the divine hand assisting the visionary is 
mentioned. The Exagoge of Ezekiel the Tragedian*! relates that during the 
prophet’s vision of the Kavod, a noble man sitting on the throne beckoned 
him with his right hand (SeE1a S€ pot évevos).” 

It is conceivable that 2 Enoch’s description is closer to the form of the 
tradition preserved in Ezekiel the Tragedian than to the account found in 
Exodus since the Exagoge mentions the right hand of the Deity beckoning 
the seer. The passage from the Slavonic apocalypse also mentions the right 
hand of the Lord. Further there is another terminological parallel that unifies 
the two accounts. While the longer recension of 2 Enoch uses the term «help- 
ing» (nomaramyioy) in reference to the divine hand, some manuscripts of the 
shorter recension employ the word «beckoning» (nomasatoyin), the term used 
in the Exagoge. 

The terminological affinities between the Exagoge and 2 Enoch point to 
the possibility that the authors of the Slavonic apocalypse, in their develop- 
ment of the theme of the divine hand, were relying not only on the tradition 
preserved in Exodus but also on more advanced Mosaic speculations similar 
to those found in Ezekiel the Tragedian. 

Although 2 Enoch’s description is very similar to the Exagoge’s passage, 
the Slavonic apocalypse has a more advanced version of the mystical image- 





3! This significant early testimony to the exalted profile of Moses has survived as 
a part of the drama Exagoge, a writing attributed to Ezekiel the Tragedian. The ac- 
count depicts the prophet’s experience at Sinai as his celestial enthronement. Exa- 
goge 67-90 reads: «Moses: I had a vision of a great throne (@povov LEyav) on the 
top of Mount Sinai and it reached till the folds of heaven. A noble man was sitting on 
it, with a crown and a large scepter (uéyoa oknTTpov) in his left hand. He beckoned 
to me with his right hand, so I approached and stood before the throne. He gave me 
the scepter and instructed me to sit on the great throne. Then he gave me a royal 
crown and got up from the throne. I beheld the whole earth all around and saw be- 
neath the earth and above the heavens. A multitude of stars fell before my knees and 
I counted them all. They paraded past me like a battalion of men. Then I awoke from 
my sleep in fear. Raguel: My friend (c Eéve), this is a good sign from God. May I live 
to see the day when these things are fulfilled. You will establish a great throne, be- 
come a judge and leader of men. As for your vision of the whole earth, the world 
below and that above the heavens — this signifies that you will see what is, what has 
been and what shall be». H. Jacosson, The Exagoge of Ezekiel (Cambridge, 1983) 
54-55. Wayne Meeks observes that, given its quotation by Alexander Polyhistor (ca. 
80—40 B.C.E.), this Mosaic account can be taken as a witness to traditions of the 
second century B.C.E. W. Megxs, The Prophet-King: Moses Traditions and the Jo- 
hannine Christology (Leiden, 1967) (SNT, 14) 149. 

2 JacoBson, The Exagoge of Ezekiel... 54. 
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ry; this imagery demonstrates close parallels to the symbolism of the Merkabah 
lore. The important detail here is that the divine hand is described as «filling 
heaven» (ucnabnbayioy Nego).*? This description recalls the language of the 
Shi‘ur Qomah accounts, in which Metatron reveals to Rabbi Ishmael and 
Rabbi Akiba the knowledge of the gigantic limbs of the Deity, limbs which 
fill heaven. It has already been noted that the allusion to this mystical image- 
ry in the Slavonic apocalypse does not appear to be happenstance since it is 
incorporated there into a series of analogical comparisons between Enoch’s 
body and the Lord’s body. These portrayals recall the later Hekhalot and Shi‘ur 
Qomah accounts in which Enoch-Metatron is often portrayed as possessing 
the gigantic body himself. 

The motif of the Lord’s hand, prominent in the early Enochic account, is 
not forgotten in the Merkabah materials, where one can learn that «the hand of 
God rests on the head of the youth, named Metatron».* The motif of the divine 
hand assisting Enoch-Metatron during his celestial transformation is present 
in Sefer Hekhalot, where it appears in the form of tradition very similar to the 
evidence found in the Exagoge and 2 Enoch. In Synopse § 12 Metatron tells 
R. Ishmael that during the transformation of his body into the gigantic cosmic 
extent, matching the world in length and breadth, God «laid his hand» on the 
translated hero.* Here, just as in the Slavonic account, the hand of the Deity 
signifies the bond between the seer’s body and the divine corporeality. 

In Sefer Hekhalot the imagery of God’s hand is also conflated with the 
Mosaic tradition. In Synopse § 68 Enoch-Metatron unveils to Rabbi Ishmael 
the hypostatic right hand of God with which «955 heavens were created». 
This introduction of the divine hand is interwoven in Synopse §§ 68-69°° 
into an elaborate set of references to Moses, to whom, according to the text, 
the mighty hand of God was once revealed. The author alludes to the passage 
from Isa 63:12, in which the Deity sends his glorious arm to be at Moses’ 
right hand, as well as other Mosaic biblical themes. Although the name of the 
Israelite prophet is mentioned six times in this text, nothing is said about his 
exalted profile. It would seem appropriate there, since the main hero of this 
account is not Moses but the translated patriarch, who now unveils the mys- 
teries of the divine hand to the visionary. 

Moreover it seems that, in Synopse §§ 77—80,*’ Enoch-Metatron is under- 
stood, at least implicitly, as the hypostatic hand of the Deity himself. These 





33 CoxosioB, CrapaHckas Kuura Exoxa IIpapeguoro... 1.38. 

4 SCHAFER, Synopse... § 384. 

3° «,..the Holy One, blessed be he, laid his hand on me and blessed me with 
1,365,000 blessings. I was enlarged and increased in size until I matched the world in 
length and breadth». ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 263. 

36 3 Enoch 48A. 

373 Enoch 48D. 
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materials depict the translated patriarch as the helping hand of God; with this 
helping hand God passes the Torah to the Mosaic hero and protects him against 
the hostility of angelic hosts. 

After this short excursus into the theophanic polemical appropriations let 
us now return to our passage about the Men of Faith found in Sefer Hekhalot 
48 where Enoch-Metatron is depicted as a revealer superior to Moses. 

As I mentioned earlier, it appears that the main point of the polemical 
interactions in 3 Enoch 48 is to assert the supremacy of Enoch-Metatron as 
the revealer of Torah and the primacy of his revelation before the disclosure 
given to Moses. It is possible that the polemics about the primacy of the 
Enochic Torah before the Torah of Moses can be already seen in 2 Enoch, a 
text which in many ways anticipates Sefer Hekhalot developments and where 
one can find a similar terminology pertaining to the enigmatic group of the 
«Men of Faith» to whom the Enochic books will be eventually given. 


Enoch’s Revelation 


The theme of Enochic revelation as the disclosure alternative to the Mo- 
saic Torah looms large in chapters 24—32 of the Slavonic Enoch. In these 
chapters the reader encounters a lengthy narrative of God’s revelation to the 
exalted patriarch about the seven days of creation. It depicts the Deity dictat- 
ing to his celestial scribe, the patriarch Enoch, the account of creation organ- 
ized in almost the same fashion as the first chapter of the biblical Genesis. 
The Lord starts his narration with the familiar phrase «in the beginning»: 
«Before anything existed at all, from the very beginning (ucnpnea),*® what- 
ever exists I created from the non-existent, and from the invisible». Although 
the very first line of the narration brings to memory the beginning of the 
Mosaic Torah, the creational account itself is quite different from the one 
reflected in the biblical Genesis. The story contains imagery pertaining to the 
primeval order and to the creation of humanity that is completely missing 
from the biblical text. Although the Enochic scribes try to preserve the struc- 
tural grid of the Genesis story by organizing it around the seven days of cre- 
ation, the plot is greatly expanded with new striking details and unknown 
characters, among whom one can find, for example, the cosmogonic figures 
designated as Adoil and Arukhas. The structure of this narration, involving 
the seven days of creation looks odd and disproportional in comparison with 
its biblical counterpart. Still, the composers of this peculiar version of the 
alternative Genesis” try to hold on to the familiar organization that replaces 





38 CoxouloB, CuaBaHcKas Kuura Exoxa I[papeguoro... 1.24. 

* The «alternative» thrust of 2 Enoch’s creational account is so transparent that 
the editors of the Other Bible included this Enochic narrative as the non-canonical 
counterpart of the first chapters of Genesis. 
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the memory of its Mosaic version. It is clearly fashioned as an alternative 
intended to overwrite an essential part of the Mosaic revelation. It is signifi- 
cant that despite the Enochic authors’ attempt to deconstruct the well-known 
ancient account, the purported antediluvian reception of their disclosure speaks 
for itself, silently postulating the primacy of this revelation over the one re- 
ceived several generations later by Moses on Mount Sinai. It is also impor- 
tant that unlike in / Enoch, in the Slavonic apocalypse God reveals to the 
seer not simply astronomical information or a warning about the upcoming 
judgment, but a disclosure fashioned in form and structure similarly to the 
Mosaic Torah. The mode of reception is also different since the revelation is 
received not simply as a seer’s dream, similar to the vision of the Biblical 
history in the Animal Apocalypse, but as directly dictated by God. 

The chapters following the creation account in 2 Enoch 24-32 are also 
important for our discussion since they convey knowledge about the function 
and the future role of this alternative version of the first chapters of the Mosa- 
ic Torah. From 2 Enoch 33:8—12 one learns that the revelation recorded by 
Enoch will be transmitted from generation to generation and it will not be 
destroyed until the final age. The two following chapters (2 Enoch 34 and 
35) also pertain to the themes of God’s revelation to Enoch and the destiny of 
his books. The theme of the Enochic books is conflated here with the notions 
of the yoke and the commandments: after informing the seer that his hand- 
writings and the handwritings of his ancestors will not perish in the upcom- 
ing flood, God reminds the seer about the wickedness of humans who have 
rejected the divine commandments and are not willing to carry the yoke 
(apo)? which the Deity placed on them. It is curious that the terminology 
of «yoke» and «commandments» follows here the theme of Enochic writings. 
Scholars have previously proposed that the term «yoke» might be reserved 
here for the Torah. Celia Deutsch observes that «the yoke here refers to To- 
rah, as is indicated by its use with “commandments’”’».*! She also notes that 
this theme is further expanded in 2 Enoch 48:9, where it includes the teach- 
ing received by Enoch and transmitted through the revealed books.” In 
2 Enoch 48:9 the author of the Slavonic apocalypse is openly connecting the 
patriarch’s scriptures with the notion of the «yoke», which serves here as an 
alternative designation for the Torah,*? the Torah of Enoch. 





“© Coxoyiop, CaapaHcKaa Kuura Exoxa I[papeguoro... 1.34. 

“1 C, Deutscu, Hidden Wisdom and the Easy Yoke: Wisdom, Torah and Disciple- 
ship in Matthew 11.25-30 (Sheffield, 1987) (JSNTSS, 18) 116. 

” Tbid. 

‘8 Tt should be noted that although 2 Enoch 34 and 2 Enoch 48 use two different 
terms for «yoke» (2 Enoch 34 uses pao and 2 Enoch 48 uses uro), both of these 
Slavonic words designate the same concept. Thus, Sreznevskij’s dictionary relates 
both apmo and uro to the Greek Cuyos and the Latin iugum. V. Cpe3HEBcKui, CnoBapb 
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Conclusion 


In view of the polemical interactions between Enochic and Mosaic tradi- 
tions detected in the Slavonic apocalypse, one no longer needs to follow David 
Halperin’s advice by clarifying the relationships between Moses and Enoch- 
Metatron on the basis of the later rabbinic testimonies to the Shabu‘ot circle. 
Already in the Second Temple materials, specifically in 2 (Slavonic) Enoch, 
Enochic authors sought to portray the Mosaic hero as a junior replica of En- 
och-Metatron and his revelation as the disclosure inferior to the one received 
by the seventh antediluvian patriarch. The passage from Sefer Hekhalot 48D:10 
also attests to this long-lasting rivalry between Moses and Enoch. Yet in com- 
parison with the author of 2 Enoch, the task of the Hekhalot author seems 
more complex — he cannot simply overwrite the Mosaic Torah, keeping si- 
lence about its revealer, as did the Enochic authors of the Slavonic pseud- 
epigraphon. He must reconcile the two revelations. This is why in his version 
of the story, the Men of Faith become a link in the familiar Mosaic line of 
rabbis, sages, and prophets. 


ABSTRACT 


2 Enoch 35 unveils a tradition according to which the Enochic writings will be 
eventually handled by the books’ guardians to a group designated as the Men of 
Faith. The reference to the group as the last link in the chain of transmission of the 
Enochic scriptures recalls the terminology attested in the later «Enochic» material 
appended to some manuscripts of Sefer Hekhalot and known as Chapter 48D of 
3 Enoch. In this account the revelation which is initially given by Enoch-Metatron 
to Moses passes through several transmissions into the hands of people named the 
Men of Faith. Scholars have previously suggested that this designation in the 
Hekhalot passage appears to function as a quasi-technical term for the mystics or 
their mythic ancestors. In this context the designation reflected in 2 Enoch may 
hold the key to the enigma of the Enochic group(s) standing behind the early 
Jewish mystical speculations. 





ipeBHepycckoro 13b1Ka. 3 Toma (Mocxsa, 1989) T. 1. 1019; T. 3. 1663. Barchudarov’s 
dictionary also lists the two terms as synonyms. Cnopapb pyccxoro a3bika XI-XVII 
Beko / Peg. C. T. Bapxygapos. 25 tr. (Mocksa, 1975ff) T. 6. 78-79; Slovnik Jazyka 
Staroslovenskeho (Lexicon Linguae Palaeoslovenicae) / Ed. J. Kurz. 4 vols. (Prague, 
1966) Vol. 1. 703. 
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NOAH’S YOUNGER BROTHER REVISITED: 
ANTI-NOACHIC POLEMICS 
AND THE DATE OF 2 (SLAVONIC) ENOCH 


Several years ago, in an article published in the Henoch, I argued that 
2 Enoch contains systematic polemics against the priestly Noachic tradition.' 
My study tried to demonstrate that in the course of these polemics the exalted 
features of Noah’s story, such as his miraculous birth, his leading roles as the 
originator of animal sacrificial practice and a bridge over the Flood become 
transferred to other characters of the Slavonic apocalypse including Methu- 
selah, Nir, who defined in the story as «Noah’s younger brother», and his 
miraculously born child Melchisedek.* The analysis showed that the trans- 





' A. OrLov, «Noah’s Younger Brother»: Anti-Noachic Polemics in 2 Enoch // 
Henoch 22.2 (2000) 259-273. 

* Noachic polemics take place in the last chapters of the Slavonic apocalypse (chs 
68-72). In this section of the pseudepigraphon we learn that, immediately after Enoch’s 
instructions to his sons during his short visit to the earth and his ascension to the 
highest heaven, the firstborn son of Enoch, Methuselah, and his brothers, the sons of 
Enoch, constructed an altar at Achuzan, the place where Enoch had been taken up. In 
2 Enoch 69 the Lord appeared to Methuselah in a night vision and appointed him as 
priest before the people. Verses 11—16 of this chapter describe the first animal sacri- 
fice of Methuselah on the altar. The text gives an elaborate description of the sacrifi- 
cial ritual during which Methuselah slaughters with a knife, «in the required man- 
ner», sheep and oxen placed at the head of the altar. All these sheep and oxen are tied 
according to the sectarian instructions given by Enoch earlier in the book. Chapter 70 
of 2 Enoch recounts the last days of Methuselah on earth before his death. The Lord 
appeared to Methuselah in a night vision and commanded him to pass his priesthood 
duties on to the second son of Lamech, the previously unknown Nir. The text does 
not explain why the Lord wanted to pass the priesthood to Nir instead of Noah 
(Lamech’s firstborn son), even though Noah is also mentioned in the dream. Further, 
the book tells that Methuselah invested Nir with the vestments of priesthood before 
the face of all the people and «made him stand at the head of the altar». The account 
of the sacerdotal practices of Enoch’s relatives then continues with the Melchisedek 
story. The content of the story is connected with Nir’s family. Sothonim, Nir’s wife, 
gave birth to a child «in her old age», right «on the day of her death». She conceived 
the child, «being sterile» and «without having slept with her husband». The book 
narrated that Nir the priest had not slept with her from the day that the Lord had 
appointed him in front of the face of the people. Therefore, Sothonim hid herself 
during all the days of her pregnancy. Finally, when she was at the day of birth, Nir 
remembered his wife and called her to himself in the temple. She came to him and he 
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ferences of Noah’s features and achievements to other characters were in- 
tended to diminish the extraordinary role traditionally assigned to the hero of 
the Flood in the crucial juncture of the primeval history. 

While demonstrating the existence of the Noahic polemics my previous 
study did not fully explain the purpose of these polemics. Why did Noah, 
who traditionally is viewed as the main ally of the seventh antedeluvian hero 
in the early Enochic booklets, suddenly become devalued by the Enochic 
tradition? In this current investigation I will try to advance an argument that 
the polemics with the exalted figure of the hero of the Flood found in 2 Enoch 
might represent the response of the Enochic tradition to the challenges posed 
to the classic profile of the seventh antediluvian hero by the Second Temple 
mediatorial traditions about the exalted patriarchs and prophets. 

A further and more important goal of this study will be clarification of the 
possible date of 2 Enoch, which represents a crucial problem for the students 
of the Slavonic apocalypse who often lament the absence of unambiguous 
textual evidence that can place the pseudepigraphon in the chronological 
boundaries of Second Temple Judaism. Scholars have rightly observed that 
«although many commentators take for granted a date as early as the first 
century CE for 2 Enoch, the fact remains that it survives only in medieval 
manuscripts in Slavonic and that exegesis of it needs to commence at that 
point and proceed backwards to a putative (and highly debatable) first-centu- 
ry Jewish original only on the basis of rigorous argument».* 

It is possible that the anti-Noachic developments found in the Slavonic 
apocalypse can finally provide the decisive proof for the early date of this 
text. The investigation will explore whether Noachic polemical developments, 
which focus on the issues of sacrificial practices and priestly successions, 
can be firmly dated not later than 70 CE, since they reflect a distinctive sacer- 





saw that she was pregnant. Nir, filled with shame, wanted to cast her from him, but 
she died at his feet. Melchisedek was born from Sothonim’s corpse. When Nir and 
Noah came in to bury Sothonim, they saw the child sitting beside the corpse with «his 
clothing on him». According to the story, they were terrified because the child was 
fully developed physically. The child spoke with his lips and he blessed the Lord. 
According to the story, the newborn child was marked with the sacerdotal sign, the 
glorious «badge of priesthood» on his chest. Nir and Noah dressed the child in the 
garments of priesthood and they fed him the holy bread. They decided to hide him, 
fearing that the people would have him put to death. Finally, the Lord commanded 
His archangel Gabriel to take the child and place him in «the paradise Eden» so that 
he might become the high priest after the Flood. The final passages of the story de- 
scribe the ascent of Melchisedek on the wings of Gabriel to the paradise Eden. 

3. J. R. Davita, Melchisedek, the «Youth», and Jesus // The Dead Sea Scrolls as 
Background to Postbiblical Judaism and Early Christianity. Papers from an Interna- 
tional Conference at St. Andrews in 2001 / Ed. J. R. Davita (Leiden, 2003) (STDJ, 
46) 261, n. 20. 
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dotal situation peculiar to the time when the Temple was still standing. This 
study will try to demonstrate that the Noachic polemics in 2 Enoch belong to 
the same stream of early Enochic testimonies to the priestly-Noah tradition as 
those reflected in the Genesis Apocryphon and the Epistle of Enoch, written 
before the destruction of the Second Jerusalem Temple. 


Purpose of the Polemics 


My study published in Henoch* demonstrated that 2 Enoch shows a sys- 
tematic tendency to diminish or refocus the priestly significance of the figure 
of Noah. These revisions take place in the midst of the debates about sacrifi- 
cial practice and priestly succession. But what is the role of this denigration 
of the hero of the Flood and the traditions associated with his name in the 
larger framework of the mediatorial polemical interactions found in the Sla- 
vonic apocalypse? 

I have argued elsewhere that the anti-Noachic developments is not the 
only polemical trend found in the Slavonic apocalypse.° In fact 2 Enoch re- 
veals an intricate web of mediatorial debates in the course of which the se- 
veral traditions about exalted patriarchs and prophets prominent in Second 
Temple Judaism, including Adam and Moses, underwent polemical appro- 
priation when their exalted features are transferred to the seventh antediluvi- 
an hero. These polemical tendencies seem to reflect the familiar atmosphere 
of the mediatorial debates widespread in the Second Temple period which 
offered contending accounts for the primacy and supremacy of their exalted 
heroes. The polemics found in 2 Enoch is part of these debates and represent 
a response of the Enochic tradition to the challenges of its rivals. 

It has been mentioned that 2 Enoch contains polemics with Adamic and 
Mosaic traditions. These polemical moves are consistent with the ambigu- 
ous attitude towards Adam and Moses already discernable in the earliest 
Enochic materials where these two exalted characters traditionally under- 
stood as the major mediatorial rivals of the seventh antediluvian patriarch.° 





* OrLov, «Noah’s Younger Brother»... 259-273. 

> A. OrLov, On the Polemical Nature of 2 (Slavonic) Enoch: A Reply to C. Bét- 
trich // JSJ 34 (2003) 274-303; IpEM, «Without Measure and Without Analogy»: The 
Tradition of the Divine Body in 2 (Slavonic) Enoch // JJS 56.2 (2005) 224-244. 

® See: J. VANDERKaM, The Interpretation of Genesis in 1 Enoch // The Bible at 
Qumran / Eds. P. W. Fuint, T. H. Kim (Grand Rapids, 2000) 142; P. ALEXANDER, From 
Son of Adam to a Second God: Transformation of the Biblical Enoch // Biblical 
Figures Outside the Bible / Ed. M. E. Stone, T. A. BerGEN (Harrisburg, 1998) 100; 
IDEM, Enoch and the Beginnings of Jewish Interest in Natural Science // The Wisdom 
Texts from Qumran and the Development of Sapiental Thought / Ed. C. Hemper et al. 
(Leuven, 2002) (BETL, CLIX) 234; OrLov, On the Polemical Nature of 2 (Slavonic) 
Enoch... 276-277. 
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But why do the authors of the Slavonic apocalypse attempt to diminish the 
significance of Noah, who was traditionally considered as a main ally of the 
seventh antediluvian patriarch and, consequently, occupied a prominent place 
among the main heroes of the Enochic lore starting from the earliest Eno- 
chic booklets? 

The important feature of the removal of Noah’s priestly and sacrificial 
roles in 2 Enoch is that, although the significance of the hero of the flood is 
almost completely sacerdotally denigrated, it does not affect or destroy the 
value or meaning of the alternative priestly tradition which he was faithfully 
representing for such a long time. The legacy of this priestly-sacrificial office 
is still strictly maintained within the Enochic family since Noah’s priestly 
garments are not lost or destroyed but instead are skillfully transferred to 
other kinsmen of the Enochic clan, including its traditional member Methu- 
selah’ and two other, newly-acquired relatives, Nir’ and Melchisedek.® 

This shows that the impetus for the denigration of Noah, this important 
character of the Enochic-Noachic axis, does not come from opponents to the 
Enochic tradition, but rather originates within this lore. It represents a do- 
mestic conflict that attempts to downgrade and devalue the former paladin 
who has become so notable that his exalted status in the context of mediato- 
rial interactions now poses an imminent threat to the main hero of the Eno- 
chic tradition. It is noteworthy that in the course of the aforementioned po- 
lemical transferences, the priestly profile of Enoch and the sacerdotal status 
of some members of his immediate family become much stronger. His son 
Methuselah, the first-born and heir of his father’s teaching, has now acquired 
the roles of high priest and pioneer of animal sacrificial practice by con- 
structing an altar on the high place associated with the Jerusalem Temple.’° 
Further, it should not be forgotten that the priest Nir is also a member of 
Enoch’s family, so the future priest Melchisedek, who despite the fact of 
his bizarre fatherless birth, is nevertheless safely brought into the circle of 
Enoch’s family through his adoption by Nir.'' The priestly succession from 
Enoch and Methuselah to Shem-Melchisedek, an important carrier of sacrifi- 
cial precepts, thus occurs without the help of Noah. Moreover this enigmatic 
heir of Enoch’s priestly tradition is then able to survive the Deluge not in the 
ark of the hero of the Flood, but through translation, like Enoch, to heaven. 





7 OrLov, «Noah’s Younger Brother»... 209. 

8 Ibid. 210. 

° Thid. 216ff. 

'0 2 Enoch 68-69. F. I. ANDERSEN, 2 (Slavonic Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. 
Vol. 1. 196-199. 

"Tn 2 Enoch 71 Nir says to the Lord: «For I have no descendants, so let this child 
take the place of my descendants and become as my own son, and you will count him 
in the number of your servants». ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 209. 
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Enoch also seems to have benefited from Noah’s removal from priestly 
and sacrificial duties since this has made him the only remaining authority in 
sacrificial instruction, an office that he shared previously with Noah.” This 
fact might have encouraged him to openly deliver a series of sacrificial hala- 
khot to his children that he never did previously in the Enochic materials." 

It is also significant that, although the priestly profile of Noah is removed 
in the text and his elevated qualities are transferred to other characters, he 
still remains a faithful member of the Enochic clan. Although he ceases to 
be an extraordinary figure and peacefully surrenders his prominent offices 
to his relatives, he still manages to perfectly fit in the family surroundings 
by virtue of his newly acquired role of an average person and a family helper 
in the new plot offered by 2 Enoch’s authors.'* This depiction of Noah as an 
ordinary person provides an important key for understanding the main ob- 
jective of Noachic polemics in the Slavonic apocalypse as an argument against 
the exalted profile of the hero of the Flood posing as a mediatorial rival of 
Enoch. 

The changing attitude toward Noah as a potential threat to Enoch’s exalt- 
ed role might already be detected in the late Second Temple Enochic devel- 
opments. A tradition preserved in the Ethiopic text of the Animal Apoca- 
lypse'* portrays Noah with imagery identical to that used in the portrayal of 
Moses in the Aramaic and Ethiopic versions of the text, that is, as an animal 
transformed into a human; in the zoomorphic code of the book this metamor- 
phosis signifies the transformation into an angelomorphic creature. The Ara- 
maic fragments of / Enoch do not attest to the tradition of Noah’s elevation, 
which suggests that this tradition was a later Second Temple development. '° 
It might indicate that in the later Second Temple Enochic lore, about the time 
when 2 Enoch was written, Noah was understood as an angelomorphic crea- 
ture similar to Moses, thus posing a potential threat to the elevated profile of 
the seventh antediluvian hero. 


Debates about the Date 


The foregoing analysis of Noachic polemics in the Slavonic apocalypse 
points to the complex process of interaction between the various mediatorial 
streams competing for the primacy of their heroes. Yet these conceptual en- 





” OrLov, «Noah’s Younger Brother»... 210-212. 

'5. 2 Enoch 59. ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 184—187. 

4 Tn 2 Enoch 71, Noah is depicted as a timid relative whose activities are con- 
fined to the circle of his family. After Melchisedek’s situation was settled, Noah 
quietly «went away to his own place». ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 206—207. 

'S 17 Enoch 89:9. 

‘© P. TILLER, A Commentary on the Animal Apocalypse of 1 Enoch (Atlanta, 1993) 
(EJL, 4) 267. 
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gagements allow us not only to gain a clearer view of the enhancement of 
Enoch’s elevated profile but also to determine a possible date for the text. 

Students of Jewish pseudepigrapha have previously raised concerns about 
the date of the Slavonic apocalypse, pointing to the fact that the text does not 
seem to supply definitive evidence for placing it within precise chronological 
boundaries. 

It should be noted that the scholarly attitude towards the Slavonic apoca- 
lypse as evidence of Second Temple Jewish developments remains some- 
what ambiguous in view of the uncertainty of the text’s date. Although stu- 
dents of the apocalypse working closely with the text insist on the early date 
of the Jewish pseudepigraphon, a broader scholarly community has been some- 
how reluctant to fully embrace 2 Enoch as a Second Temple Jewish text.'? In 
scholarly debates about the Second Temple pseudepigrapha, one can often 
find references to Francis Andersen’s remark that «in every respect 2 Enoch 
remains an enigma. So long as the date and location remain unknown, no use 
can be made of it for historical purposes».'® 

The uncritical use of this brief statement about 2 Enoch as an enigma «in 
every respect» unfortunately tends to oversimplify the scholarly situation and 





" The early date of the pseudepigraphon was supported by, among others, the 
following investigations: R. H. CHARLEs, W. R. Morritt, The Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch (Oxford, 1896); M. UW. Coxostos, Marepuasibl 4 3aMeTKH 10 CTapHHHON cuia- 
BAHCKOM WMTepatype. Barryck Tpetuit, VII: Cnapaucxaa Kuura Enoxa [[papeguoro / 
TeKCTBI, JIaTHHCKHH ep. 4 UccregqoBanne. IlocmepTublii Tpy aBTopa MIpHroTOBHMI K 
v3y. M. Crepanckuit // YOHMZIP 4 (1910) 165; G. N. Bonwetscu, Das slavische He- 
nochbuch (Berlin, 1896) (AGWG.PH Neue Folge Bd.1 Nr. 3); N. Scumipt, The Two 
Recensions of Slavonic Enoch // JAOS 41 (1921) 307-312; G. ScHoLem, Ursprung 
und Anfange der Kabbala (Berlin, 1962) (SJ, 3) 62-64; M. PHILONENKO, La cosmogo- 
nie du «Livre des secrets d’ Hénoch» // Religions en Egypte: Hellénistique et romaine 
(Paris, 1969) 109-116; S. Pines, Eschatology and the Concept of Time in the Slavonic 
Book of Enoch // Types of Redemption / Eds. R. J. Zw! WerBLowsky, C. Jouco BLEEK- 
ER (Leiden, 1970) (SHR, 18) 72-87; J. C. GREENFIELD, Prolegomenon // H. ODEBERG, 
3 Enoch or the Hebrew Book of Enoch (New York, 1973) xvili—xx; U. FiscHER, Escha- 
tologie und Jenseitserwartung im hellenistischen Diasporajudentum (Berlin, 1978) 
(BZNW, 44) 38-41; J. H. CHARLESwortH, The SNTS Pseudepigrapha Seminars at Tii- 
bingen and Paris on the Books of Enoch (Seminar Report) // NTS 25 (1979) 315-323; 
J. J. Cotuins, The Genre Apocalypse in Hellenistic Judaism // Apocalypticism in the 
Mediterranean World and the Near East / Ed. D. Hellholm (Tiibingen—Siebeck, 1983) 
533; ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 91-221; M. E. Stone, Jewish Writings of the Second Temple 
Period: Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, Qumran Sectarian Writings, Philo, Josephus (As- 
sen, 1984) (CRINT, 2.2) 406; A. DE Santos Orsro, Libro de los secretos de Henoc 
(Henoc eslavo) // Apocrifos del AT. 4 vols. / Ed. A. Diez MAcHo (Madrid, 1984) 4.147— 
202; C. Bortricu, Das slavische Henochbuch (Giitersloh, 1995) (JSHRZ, 5) 812-813. 
P. Saccut, Jewish Apocalyptic and its History (Sheffield, 1996) (JSPSS, 20). 

'8 ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 97. 
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diminish the value of the long and complex history of efforts to clarify the 
provenance and date the text.'? The following brief excursus into the history 
of arguments against the early date of the text demonstrates the extreme rar- 
ity of critical attempts and their very limited power of persuasion. 

1. In 1896, in his introduction to the English translation of 2 Enoch, 
R. H. Charles assigned «with reasonable certainty» the composition of the 
text to the period between 1-50 CE,” before the destruction of the Temple; 
this view, however, did not remain unchallenged.” In 1918 the British as- 
tronomer A. S. D. Maunder launched an attack against the early dating of the 
pseudepigraphon, arguing that the Slavonic Enoch does not represent an ear- 
ly Jewish text written in the first century CE, but instead is «a specimen of 
Bogomil propaganda», composed in the Slavonic language in «the “Middle 
Bulgarian” period — i.e., between the 12th and 15th centuries».” In the at- 
tempt to justify her claim, Maunder appealed to the theological content of the 
book, specifically to its alleged Bogomil features, such as the dualism of 
good and evil powers. She found that such dualistic ideas were consistent 
with the sectarian teaching that «God had two sons, Satanail and Michael».* 
Maunder’s study was not limited solely to the analysis of the theological fea- 
tures of the text but also included a summary of the astronomical and calen- 
darical observations which attempted to prove a late date for the text. Her 
argument against the early dating of the pseudepigraphon was later support- 
ed by J. K. Fotheringham, who offered a less radical hypothesis that the date 
of 2 Enoch must be no earlier than the middle of the seventh century CE.” 

Scholars have noted that Maunder’s argumentation tends to underesti- 
mate the theological and literary complexities of the Slavonic Enoch. The 





© After all it should not be forgotten that in the same study Francis Andersen 
explicitly assigns the book to the late first century CE. ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 91. 

2° Tn his introduction to the Forbes’ translation of 2 Enoch in APOT, Charles 
broadened the range of the dating of the apocalypse, postulating that «2 Enoch in its 
present form was written probably between 30 B.C. and A.D. 70. It was written after 
30 B.C., for it makes use of Sirach, 1 Enoch, and the Book of Wisdom..., and before 
A.D. 70; for the temple is still standing». R. H. CHarves, N. Forses, The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch // APOT. Vol. 2. 429. This opinion about the early date of 2 Enoch 
was also supported by Charles’ contemporaries, the Russian philologist Matvej Soko- 
lov and German theologian Nathaniel Bonwetsch. Coxovios, CiaBaHcKaa KHura Exoxa 
IIpapequoro...; Bonwetscu, Das slavische Henochbuch. ..; bem, Die Biicher der Ge- 
heimnisse Henochs... 

21 R. H. Cuarves, W. R. Morritt, The Book of the Secrets of Enoch (Oxford, 
1896) xxvi. 

? A. S. D. MAuNpbER, The Date and Place of Writing of the Slavonic Book of 
Enoch // The Observatory 41 (1918) 309-316, esp. 316. 

3 Tbid. 315. 

*4 J. K. FOTHERINGHAM, The Date and the Place of Writing of the Slavonic Enoch // 
JTS 20 (1919) 252. 
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remark was made that, after reading Maunder’s article, one can be «aston- 
ished at the weakness of this argument and at the irrelevant matters adduced 
in support of it».** Charles responded to the criticism of Maunder and Forth- 
eringam in his article published in 1921 in the Journal of Theological Stu- 
dies, in which he pointed out, among other things, that «the Slavonic Enoch, 
which ascribes the entire creation to God and quotes the Law as divine, could 
not have emanated from the Bogomils».” 

2. Another attempt to question the scholarly consensus about the early 
date of 2 Enoch was made by Josef Milik in his introduction to the edition of 
the Qumran fragments of the Enochic books published in 1976.’ In the in- 
troductory section devoted to the Slavonic Enoch, Milik proposed that the 
apocalypse was composed between the ninth and tenth centuries CE by a 
Byzantine Christian monk who knew the Enochic Pentateuch «in the form 
with which we are familiar through the Ethiopic version».** In order to sup- 
port his hypothesis of a late date Milik draws attention to several lexical fea- 
tures of the text. One of them is the Slavonic word 3a oypennenb (zmureni- 
em’)? found in 2 Enoch 22:11 which Milik has traced to the Greek term 
oupualoypados,” a derivative of the verb oupyatoypadely, translated as 
«to write in minuscule, hence quickly».*! He argues that this verb appears to 
be a neologism which is not attested in any Greek text before the beginning 
of the ninth century. In addition in his analysis of the lexical features of the 
apocalypse, Milik directed attention to the angelic names of Arioch and Mari- 
och found in 2 Enoch 33, arguing that they represent the equivalents of the 
Harut and Marut of the Muslim legends attested in the second sura of the 
Qur’an.*? 

John Collins, among others, has offered criticism of Milik’s lexical argu- 
ments, noting that even if the Slavonic text uses the Greek word oupyaioypa- 





25 A. RUBINSTEIN, Observations on the Slavonic Book of Enoch // JJS 15 (1962) 
1-21, esp. 3. 

°° R. H. Cuar es, The Date and Place of Writings of the Slavonic Enoch // JTS 22 
(1921) 162-163. See also K. LAKE, The Date of the Slavonic Enoch // HTR 16 (1923) 
397-398. 

27 J. T. Miik, The Books of Enoch: Aramaic Fragments of Qumran Cave 4 (Ox- 
ford, 1976). 

8 Ibid. 109. 

» Coxoylop, CuapaHcKas Kura Exoxa Hpapeguoro... 1.23, footnote 13. 

3° Milik’s hypothesis is implausible. Most scholars trace the word 3a oypenne\h 
(zmureniem’) to the Slavonic 3Moypana (zmur’na) which corresponds to ouUpva, 
myrrha. J. Kurz (ed.), Slovnik Jazyka Staroslovenskeho (Lexicon Linguae Palae- 
oslovenicae). 4 vols. (Prague, 1966ff) Vol. 1. 677-678. Andersen’s translation renders 
the relevant part of 2 Enoch 22:11 as follows: «And Vereveil hurried and brought me 
the books mottled with myrrh». ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 141. 

3! Matix, The Books of Enoch... 111. 

» Tbid. 110. 
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os, «a single word in the translation is not an adequate basis for dating the 
whole work».* He has also pointed out that «the alleged correspondence of 
the angels Arioch and Marioch to Harut and Marut of Muslim legend is inde- 
cisive since the origin of these figures has not been established». 

Milik’s arguments were not confined only to the lexical features of the 
apocalypse. He also argued that the priestly succession from Methuselah to 
Noah’s nephew Melchisedek described in the third part of 2 Enoch reflects 
«the transmission of monastic vocations from uncle to nephew, the very wide- 
spread custom in the Greek Church during the Byzantine and medieval peri- 
ods».* This feature in his opinion also points to the late Byzantine date of 
the pseudepigraphon. Unfortunately Milik was unaware of the polemical na- 
ture of the priestly successions detailed in the Slavonic Enoch and did not 
understand the actual role of Nir and Melchisedek in the polemical exposi- 
tion of the story. 

It should be noted that Milik’s insistence on the Byzantine Christian prov- 
enance of the Slavonic apocalypse was partially inspired by the earlier re- 
search of the French Slavist André Vaillant who argued for the Christian 
authorship of the text.*° Vaillant’s position too generated substantial critical 
response since the vast majority of readers of 2 Enoch had been arguing for 
the Jewish provenance of the original core of the text.*” 

The foregoing analysis of the arguments against the early dating of the 
pseudepigraphon demonstrates how scanty and unsubstantiated they were in 
the sea of the overwhelming positive consensus. It also shows that none of 
these hypotheses has been able to stand up to criticism and to form a rationale 
that would constitute a viable counterpart to the scholarly opinion supporting 
the early date. Still, one should recognize that, while the adoption of an early 
date for the text itself does not face great challenges, placing the text within the 
precise boundaries of Second Temple Judaism is a much more difficult task. 

In proceeding to this task one must first understand what features of the 
text point to the early date of the text in the chronological framework of 





3 J. J. Coins, The Genre Apocalypse in Hellenistic Judaism // Apocalypticism 
in the Mediterranean World and the Near East / Ed. D. HELLHOoLM (Tiibingen, 1983) 
533, n. 7. 

+4 Tbid. 533, note 7. 

35 Miuik, The Books of Enoch... 114. 

36 A. VAILLANT, Le Livre des secrets d’ Hénoch: Texte slave et traduction frangaise 
(Paris, 1976 [1952]) (Textes publiés par |’ Institut d’ études slaves, 4). 

57 Some of the supporters of the idea of the Jewish authorship of the text include 
the following scholars: Amusin, Andersen, Bonwetsch, Bottrich, Bousset, Charles, 
Charlesworth, Collins, De Conick, Delcor, Denis, Eissfeldt, Ginzberg, Gieschen, Green- 
field, Gruenwald, Fletcher-Louis, Fossum, Harnak, Himmelfarb, Kahana, Kamlah, 
Mach, Meshcherskij, Odeberg, Pines, Philonenko, Riessler, Sacchi, Segal, Sokolov, 
de Santos Otero, Schmidt, Scholem, Schiirer, Stichel, Stone, and Székeley. 
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Second Temple Judaism. It is noteworthy that the vast majority of scholarly 
efforts have been in this respect directed towards finding possible hints that 
might somehow indicate that the Temple was still standing when the original 
text was composed.** Thus, scholars have previously noted that the text does 
not seem to hint that the catastrophe of the destruction of the Temple has 
already occurred at the time of its composition. Critical readers of the pseud- 
epigraphon would have some difficulties finding any explicit expression of 
feelings of sadness or mourning about the loss of the sanctuary. 

The affirmations of the value of the animal sacrificial practices and En- 
och’s halakhic instructions also appear to be fashioned not in the «preserva- 
tionist», mishnaic-like mode of expression, but rather as if they reflected sac- 
rificial practices that still existed when the author was writing his book.* 
There is also an intensive and consistent effort on the part of the author to 
legitimize the central place of worship, which through the reference to the 
place Achuzan (a cryptic name for the temple mountain in Jerusalem), is trans- 
parently connected in 2 Enoch with the Jerusalem Temple.” Scholars have 
also previously noted that there are some indications in the text of the ongo- 
ing practice of pilgrimage to the central place of worship; these indications 
could be expected in a text written in the Alexandrian Diaspora.*' Thus, in 
his instructions to the children, Enoch repeatedly encourages them to bring 
the gifts before the face of God for the remission of sins, a practice which 
appears to recall well-known sacrificial customs widespread in the Second 
Temple period.*” Moreover, the Slavonic apocalypse also contains a direct 
command to visit the Temple three times a day, advice that would be difficult 
to fulfill if the sanctuary has already been destroyed.* 

One can see that the crucial arguments for the early dating of the text are 
all linked to the themes of the Sanctuary and its ongoing practices and cus- 
toms. These discussions are not new; even Charles employed the references 
to the Temple practices found in the Slavonic apocalypse as main proofs for 
his hypothesis of the early date of the apocalypse. Since Charles’ pioneering 
research these arguments have been routinely reiterated by scholars. 





38 U. Fiscuer, Eschatologie und Jenseitserwartung im hellenistischen Diasporaju- 
dentum (Berlin, 1978) (BZNW, 44) 40-41; Borrricu, Das slavische Henochbuch... 
812-813. 

2 Enoch 59. 

4 Tn Ezek 48:20-21 the Hebrew word TN® «special property of God» is applied 
to Jerusalem and the Temple. Mitix, The Books of Enoch... 114. 

41 Bottricu, Das slavische Henochbuch... 813. 

#2 2 Enoch 61:1—5; 2 Enoch 62:1-2. 

8 2 Enoch 51:4: «In the morning of the day and in the middle of the day and in 
the evening of the day it is good to go to the Lord’s temple on account of the glory of 
your creator». ANDERSEN, 2 Enoch... 178. 
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Recently, however, Christfried B6ttrich attempted to broaden the familiar 
range of argumentation by bringing to scholarly attention a description of the 
joyful celebration which in his opinion may fix the date of the apocalypse 
within the boundaries of the Second Temple period. In his introduction to his 
German translation of 2 Enoch published in 1995, Bottrich draws attention to 
a tradition found in Chapter 69 of the Slavonic apocalypse which deals with 
the joyful festival marking Methuselah’s priestly appointment and his animal 
sacrifices.“ According to Bottrich’s calculations, this cult-establishing event 
falls on the 17th of Tammuz, which in his opinion is identified in 2 Enoch as 
the day of the summer solstice.* Bdéttrich links this solar event with the ima- 
gery found in 2 Enoch 69, where Methuselah’s face becomes radiant in front 
of the altar «like the sun at midday rising up». He then reminds us that, since 
the second century CE, the 17th of Tammuz was observed as a day of mourn- 
ing and fasting because it was regarded as the day when Titus conquered 
Jerusalem.*° Bottrich suggests that the description of the joyful festival in 
2 Enoch 69, which does not show any signs of sadness or mourning, indi- 
cates that the account and consequently the whole book were written before 
the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the Temple in 70 CE.” 

B6ttrich’s observations are of interest, but his understanding of Chapter 
69 and especially of the motif of the radiant face of Methuselah, pivotal for 
his argument, is problematic in light of the polemical developments detected 
in the Slavonic apocalypse. Bottrich is unaware of the Noachic polemics wit- 
nessed to by the Slavonic apocalypse and does not notice that the description 
of Methuselah as the originator of the animal sacrificial cult in 2 Enoch 69 
represents the polemical counterpart to Noah’s role, who is portrayed in the 
Bible and the pseudepigrapha as the pioneer of animal sacrificial practice. 
Methuselah, who has never been previously attested in Second Temple mate- 
rials as the originator of sacrificial cult, thus openly supplants Noah, whose 
prominent role and elevated status the authors of the Slavonic apocalypse 
want to diminish. It has already been mentioned that in the course of the 
Noachic polemics, many exalted features of the hero of the Flood have been 
transferred to other characters of the book. One of these transferences in- 
cludes the motif of the luminous face of Noah, the feature which the hero of 
the flood acquired at his birth. 





“4 Borrricu, Das slavische Henochbuch... 813. See also: C. BOrrricu, The 
Melchizedek Story of 2 (Slavonic) Enoch: A Reaction to A. Orlov // JSJ 32.4 (2001) 451. 

* There are many discrepancies and contradictions in the calendarical data pre- 
sented in the text. 

“© y Ta‘an. 68c and b. Ta‘an. 26b. 

47 Bortricu, Das slavische Henochbuch... 813. 

“SM. Stone, The Axis of History at Qumran // Pseudepigraphic Perspectives: The 
Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls / Eds. E. CHAzon, 
M. E. Stone (Leiden, 1999) (STDJ, 31) 138. 
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As one might recall, the early Enochic materials portray Noah as a won- 
der child. 7 Enoch 106,” the Genesis Apocryphon,® and possibly 1Q19°! 
depict him with a glorious face and eyes «like the rays of the sun». J Enoch 
106:2 relates that when the new-born Noah opened his eyes, the whole house 
lit up. The child then opened his mouth and blessed the Lord of heaven. 
Scholars have previously noted® that the scene of the glorious visage of the 
young hero of the Flood delivering blessings upon his rising up from the 
hands of the midwife has a sacerdotal significance and parallels the glorious 
appearance and actions of the high priest. It manifests the portentous be- 
ginning of the priestly-Noah tradition. The priestly features of Noah’s natal 
account are important for discerning the proper meaning of the symbolism of 
Methuselah’s luminous visage in 2 Enoch 69. 

In his analysis of the account, C. Bottrich recognizes that the descrip- 
tion of Methuselah’s radiant face alludes to the picture of the high priest 
Simon attested in Sirach 50:1—24. Still, B6ttrich is unable to discern the 
Noachic meaning of this allusion. Meanwhile Fletcher-Louis clearly sees 
this Noachic link, demonstrating that Methuselah’s radiant face in 2 Enoch 
69 is linked not only to Sirach 50:5-11 but also to 7 Enoch 106:2*° and 





*® 1 Enoch 106:5 «...his eyes (are) like the rays of the sun, and his face glorious...». 
M. Kniss, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch: A New Edition in the Light of the Aramaic 
Dead Sea Fragments. 2 vols (Oxford, 1978) Vol. 2. 244-245. 

* 1QapGen 5:12-13 «...his face has been lifted to me and his eyes shine like [the] 
s[un...] (of) this boy is flame and he...» F Garcia MARTINEZ, E. J. C. TIGCHELAAR (eds.), 
The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition. 2 vols (Leiden—New York—KGOIn, 1997) 1.31. 

5! A similar tradition is reflected in 1Q19. 1Q19 3: «...were aston[ished ...] [... 
(not like the children of men) the fir]st-born is born, but the glorious ones [...] [...] his 
father, and when Lamech saw [...] [...] the chambers of the house like the beams of 
the sun [...] to frighten the [...]». 1Q19 13»:[...] because the glory of your face [...] for 
the glory of God in [...] [... he will] be exalted in the splendor of the glory and the 
beauty [...] he will be honored in the midst of [...]». GARC{A MARTINEZ, TIGCHELAAR, 
The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition... Vol. 1. 27. 

* C. H. T. Fietcuer-Louis, All the Glory of Adam: Liturgical Anthropology in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls (Leiden, 2002) (STDJ, 42) 33ff. 

3 Crispin Fletcher-Louis notes parallels between this scene and the description 
of the ideal high priest from Sirach 50. He argues that «in Sirach 50 the liturgical 
procession through Simon’s various ministrations climaxes with Aaron’s blessings 
of the people (50:20, cf. Numbers 6) and a call for all the readers of Sirach’s work “to 
bless the God of all who everywhere works greater wonders, who fosters our growth 
from birth and deals with us according to his mercy” (50:22). So, too, in 1 Enoch 
106:3 the infant Noah rises from the hands of the midwife and, already able to speak 
as an adult, “he opened his mouth and blessed the Lord”». FLeTcHER-Louts, All the 
Glory of Adam... 47. 

* Fletcher-Louis argues that «the staging for [Noah’s] birth and the behavior of the 
child have strongly priestly resonances». FLETCHER-LouIts, All the Glory of Adam... 46. 

°° Tbid. 50. 
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1Q19.*° Sirach’s description of the high priest Simon serves here as an inter- 
mediate link that elucidates the connection between Noah and Methuselah. 
All three characters are sharing the identical priestly imagery. Fletcher-Louis 
notes strong parallelism between Simon’s description and the priestly fea- 
tures of the story of Noah. He observes that 


this description of Simon the high priest comes at the climax of a lengthy 
hymn in praise of Israel’s heroes which had begun some six chapters earli- 
er with (Enoch and) Noah (44:16—17), characters whose identity and pur- 
pose in salvation-history the high priest gathers up in his cultic office. 
Obviously, at the literal level Noah’s birth in J Enoch 106:2 takes place in 
the private house of his parents. However, I suggest the reader is meant to 
hear a deeper symbolic reference in that house to the house (cf. Sirach 
50:1), the Temple, which Simon the high priest illuminates and glorifies. 
Just as Simon appears from behind the veil which marks the transition 
from heaven to earth and brings a numinous radiance to the realm of crea- 
tion at worship, so Noah breaks forth from his mother’s waters to illumi- 
nate the house of his birth.*” 


It has been mentioned that Bottrich points to the possible connection of 
the radiance of Methuselah’s face to solar symbolism. Nevertheless, he fails 
to discern the proper meaning of such a connection, unable to recognize the 
Noachic background of the imagery. It is not coincidental that in the Noachic 
accounts the facial features of the hero of the Flood are linked to solar image- 
ry. Fletcher-Louis notes the prominence of the solar symbolism in the de- 
scription of Noah’s countenance; his eyes are compared with «the rays of the 
sun». He suggests that «the solar imagery might ultimately derive from the 
Mesopotamian primeval history where the antediluvian hero is closely iden- 
tified with the sun».** Yet in the Second Temple period such solar imagery 
has taken on distinctively priestly associations.” 

In light of the aforementioned traditions, it is clear that Methuselah, who 
in 2 Enoch 69 inherits Noah’s priestly office is also assuming there the fea- 
tures of his appearance as a high priest, one of which is the radiant visage 
associated with solar symbolism. The radiant face of Methuselah in 2 Enoch 
69 thus represents a significant element of the polemics against the priestly 
Noachic tradition and its main character, whose facial features were often 
compared to the radiance of the sun. 





°° He notes that the statement «I shall glorify you in front of the face of all the 
people, and you will be glorified all the days of your life» (2 Enoch 69:5) and the 
references to God «raising up» a priest for himself in 69:2,4 «is intriguingly reminis- 
cent of 1Q19 13 lines 2-3». FLercHER-Louts, All the Glory of Adam... 50. 

°7 Ibid. 47. 

8 Tbid. 46. 

» Tbid. 46. 
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Noachic Polemics and the Date of the Text 


The analysis of the Noachic background of the priestly and sacrificial 
practices in 2 Enoch leads us to the important question about the role of 
Noachic polemical developments in discerning the early date of the apoca- 
lypse. It is possible that the Noachic priestly polemics reflected in 2 Enoch 
represent the most important and reliable testimony that the text was com- 
posed when the Second Temple was still standing. 

The central evidence here is the priestly features of the miraculous birth 
of the hero. It has been already demonstrated that the main concern of the 
story of the wondrous birth was sacerdotal; the story is permeated with im- 
agery portraying the newborn as the high priest par excellence. It also has 
been shown that the anti-Noachic priestly tradition reflected in 2 Enoch is not 
separate from the Enochic-Noachic axis but belongs to the same set of con- 
ceptual developments reflected in such Second Temple Enochic and Noachic 
materials as 1 Enoch 106, the Genesis Apocryphon, and 1Q19.© The tradi- 
tions prevalent in these accounts were reworked by the Enochic author(s) of 
the Slavonic apocalypse in response to the new challenging circumstances of 
the mediatorial polemics. The priestly features of 2 Enoch’s account of the 
wondrous birth might thus point to the fact that this narrative and, as a conse- 
quence, the whole macroform to which it belongs was written in the Second 
Temple period. It should be emphasized again that the distinct chronological 
marker here is not the story of the wonder child itself, which was often imitat- 
ed in later Jewish materials, but the priestly features of the story that are 
missing in these later improvisations. 

The analysis of the later pseudepigraphic and rabbinic imitations of the 
account of Noah’s birth shows that the priestly dimension of the story never 
transcended the boundaries of the Enochic-Noachic lore, nor did it cross the 
chronological boundary of 70 CE since it remained relevant only within the 
sacerdotal context of the Second Temple Enochic-Noachic materials. Although 
some later Jewish authors were familiar with the account of Noah’s birth, this 
story never again became the subject of priestly polemics once the dust of the 
destroyed Temple settled. 

Several examples can illustrate this situation. In search of the later vari- 
ants of the story of the wonder-child Fletcher-Louis draws attention to the 
account of Cain’s birth in the primary Adam books.*' Thus, the Latin Life of 
Adam and Eve 21:3 relates that Eve «brought forth a son who shone brilliant- 
ly (lucidus). At once the infant stood up and ran out and brought some grass 





® Fletcher-Louis suggests that the authors of Jubilees probably also knew the 
story of Noah’s birth, since the text mentions his mother Bitenosh. FLETCHER-LoUIS, 
All the Glory of Adam... 35, n. 9. 

6! FLETCHER-LouIs, All the Glory of Adam... 51-52. 
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with his own hands and gave it to his mother. His name was called Cain».” 
Fletcher-Louis points out that this narrative of the wonder child recalls the 
story of Noah. Yet he notes that «all the features which in the birth of Noah 
signal the child’s priestly identity — solar imagery, birth in a house and child’s 
blessing of God are markedly absent in the Adamic story». Such absence of 
the significant features can be an indication that the final form of the text was 
composed outside the chronological boundaries of Second Temple Judaism 
and therefore, unlike 2 Enoch, displays no interest in the sacerdotal dimen- 
sion of the story. Although the authors of the Latin LAE might have been 
familiar with the narrative of Noah’s birth, the priestly concerns associated 
with the story were no longer relevant for them. 

The same situation of the absence of the sacerdotal concern is observable 
also in the rabbinic stories of Moses’ birth reflected in b. Sotah 12a,% Exod. 
R. 1:20,° Deut. R. 11:10, PRE 48,” and the Zohar II.11b,® whose authors 
were possibly cognizant of the Noachic natal account. 





® G, A. ANDERSON, M. E. Stone, A Synopsis of the Books of Adam and Eve. 
Second Revised Edition (Atlanta, 1999) (SBLEJL, 17) 24—24E. See also Armenian 
and Georgian versions of LAE: «Then, when she bore the child, the color of his body 
was like the color of stars. At the hour when the child fell into the hands of the 
midwife, he leaped up and, with his hands, plucked up the grass of the earth...» (Ar- 
menian). «Eve arose as the angel had instructed her: she gave birth to an infant and 
his color was like that of the stars. He fell into the hands of the midwife and (at once) 
he began to pluck up the grass...». (Georgian). A Synopsis of the Books of Adam and 
Eve... 24E. 

®3 FLETCHER-LoutIs, All the Glory of Adam... 52. 

** «He was born circumcised; and the Sages declare, At the time when Moses was 
born, the whole house was filled with light — as it is written here, “And she saw him 
that he was good” (Ex 2:2) and elsewhere it is written, “And God saw the light that it 
was good” (Gen 1:4)». b. Sotah 12a. 

65 «...she saw that the Shechinah was with him; that is, the ‘it’ refers to the Shechi- 
nah which was with the child». Midrash Rabbah / Trs. H. FREEDMAN, M. Simon. 10 vols. 
(London, 1961) Vol. 3. 29-30. 

6 «Moses replied: “I am the son of Amram, and came out from my mother’s 
womb without prepuce, and had no need to be circumcised; and on the very day on 
which I was born I found myself able to speak and was able to walk and to converse 
with my father and mother ... when I was three months old I prophesied and declared 
that I was destined to receive the law from the midst of flames of fire”». Midrash 
Rabbah... Vol 7. 185. 

67 «Rabbi Nathaniel said: the parents of Moses saw the child, for his form was like 
that of an angel of God. They circumcised him on the eight day and they called his 
name Jekuthiel». Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer / Tr. G. FrIEDLANDER (New York, 19657) 378. 

°§ «She saw the light of the Shekinah playing around him: for when he was born 
this light filled the whole house, the word “good” here having the same reference as 
in the verse “and God saw the light that it was good” (Gen 1:4)». The Zohar / Trs. 
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Reflecting on this evidence Fletcher-Louis notices that, although the au- 
thors of the rabbinic accounts of Moses’ birth appear to be familiar with 
Noah’s narrative, these materials do not show any interest in the sacerdotal 
dimension of the original story. Buried in the ashes of the destroyed Sanctu- 
ary, the alternative portrayal of the Noachic priestly tradition was neither 
offensive nor challenging for the heirs of the Pharisaic tradition. Fletcher- 
Louis observes that, although Moses, like Noah, is able to speak from his 
birth and the house of his birth becomes flooded with light, «the differences 
of the specifically priestly form of that older tradition can be clearly seen». 
He points out that while Moses is able to speak as soon as he is born, he does 
not bless God, as do Noah and Melchisedek.” The same paradigm shift is 
detected in the light symbolism. While in the rabbinic stories the whole house 
becomes flooded with light, the Mosaic birth texts do not specifically say that 
Moses is himself the source of light.” These differences indicate that, unlike 
in 2 Enoch, where the priestly concerns of the editors come to the fore, in the 
rabbinic accounts they have completely evaporated.” Fletcher-Louis notices 
that «the fact that in the Mosaic stories the child is circumcised at birth indi- 
cates his role as an idealized representative of every Israelite: where Noah 
bears the marks of the priesthood, Moses carries the principal identity marker 
of every member of Israel, irrespective of any distinction between laity and 
priesthood».”3 

The marked absence of sacerdotal concerns in the later imitations of the 
story may explain why, although the rabbinic authors knew of the priestly 
affiliations of the hero of the Flood, the story of his priestly birth never ap- 
peared in the debates about the priestly successions. This fact convincingly 
demonstrates that the Noachic priestly tradition reflected in 2 Enoch can be 
firmly placed inside the chronological boundaries of the Second Temple pe- 
riod, which allows us to safely assume a date of the Melchisedek story and 
the entire apocalypse before 70 CE. 





H. SPERLING, M. Simon. 5 vols. (London—New York, 1933) Vol. 3. 35. See also Sa- 
maritan Molad Mosheh: «She became pregnant with Moses and was great with child, 
and the light was present». Samaritan Documents Relating to Their History, Religion 
and Life / Tr. J. Bowman (Pittsburgh, 1977) 287. 

® FLETCHER-Loults, All the Glory of Adam... 52. 

 Tbid. 52. 

” Fletcher-Louis reminds that «the illumination of the house through Noah’s 
eyes and the comparison of the light to that of the sun are specifically priestly fea- 
tures of Noah’s birth». FLercHer-Louts, All the Glory of Adam... 52-53. 

” Although the priestly affiliation of the hero of the Flood was well known to the 
rabbinic authors, as the story of Shem-Melchisedek has already demonstrated. 

7 FLETCHER-Loults, All the Glory of Adam... 53. 
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ABSTRACT 


The paper investigates the anti-Noachic tendencies in 2 Enoch. The analysis 
shows that anti-Noachic polemics in 2 Enoch are based on the «original» Noachic 
materials which demonstrate close parallels with the fragments of the Book of 
Noah found in / Enoch, Jubilees and the Genesis Apocryphon. The anti-Noachic 
debates involve a substantial rewriting of the «original» Noachic motifs and themes. 
The research shows that 2 Enoch contains a systematic tendency to diminish or 
refocus the priestly significance of the Noachic tradition. These anti-Noachic re- 
visions take place in the midst of the sectarian debates about the sacrificial prac- 
tice and the priestly succession. 


Andrei A. Orlov 
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THE FLOODED ARBORETUMS: 
THE GARDEN TRADITIONS 
IN THE SLAVONIC VERSION OF 3 BARUCH 
AND THE BOOK OF GIANTS 


Introduction 


The apocalypse known as 3 Baruch depicts a celestial tour during which 
an angelic guide leads a visionary through five heavens revealing to him the 
wonders of the upper realm. Scholars have noted that some details of this 
heavenly journey resonate with the visionary accounts found in Enochic ma- 
terials.’ Despite the similarities, the author of 3 Baruch seems to avoid mak- 
ing direct references to the motifs and themes associated with Enochic tradi- 
tion. In the regard, Richard Bauckham comments: «It is remarkable that 
3 Baruch, which throughout chapters 2—5 is preoccupied with the stories of 
Gen 2-11, makes no reference to the Watchers».* He suggests, further, that 
the author of this apocalypse «is perhaps engaged in a polemical rejection of 
the Enoch traditions, so that as well as substituting Baruch for Enoch he also 
substitutes the human builders for the angelic Watchers. Instead of deriving 
evil on earth from the fall of the Watchers, he emphasizes its origin in the 
Garden of Eden».? In response to this observation, Martha Himmelfarb agrees 
that various textual features of 3 Baruch reveal a polemic against the Enochic 
literature.* These observations are intriguing and deserve further investiga- 





I am indebted to Professor Francis Andersen for his insight and encouragement 
in convincing me to undertake this study. My research was inspired by his illuminat- 
ing remarks on the connection between 3 Baruch and the Enochic traditions. 

' FT. ANperseEN, The Sun in 2 Enoch. Book of the Secrets of Enoch // XB 4 (X) 
(2002 [2006]) 380-412; R. BauckHaM, The Fate of the Dead. Studies on the Jewish and 
Christian Apocalypses (Leiden—Boston—Cologne, 1998) (NovTSup, 93); H. E. Gay- 
LorD, 3 (Greek Apocalypse of) Baruch // OTP. Vol. 1. 653-679; M. VW. Coxouos, 
@euukc B arloxpudax 06 Exoxe u Bapyxe // Hoppiit cOopHuk cTarTeli 10 culaBAHOBee- 
HHIO, COCTABJICHHBIM HW U3 4aHHbI yaeHuKamu B. VW. Jlamaucxoro (C.-[erep6ypr, 1905) 
395-405. 

2 R. BAuckHaM, Early Jewish Visions of Hell // JTS 41 (1990) 355-385, esp. 372. 

3 Tbid. 372. 

* M. HIMMELFARB, Ascent to Heaven in Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (Ox- 
ford, 1993) 93. 
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tion. Even a brief look at the apocalypse shows that despite a conspicuous 
coloring of the Adamic interpretation of the origin of evil, the details of 
3 Baruch’s descriptions of the garden expose the motifs and themes linked to 
another prominent story in which the source of evil is traced to the myth of 
the Watchers/Giants. 

This study will investigate the account of paradise found in 3 Baruch 4 
and its possible connection with Enochic and Noachic traditions. 


|. The Paradise Traditions of the Slavonic Version of 3 Baruch 


Third Baruch became first known in its Slavonic version® and only later 
were the Greek manuscripts of the book uncovered.® Despite the availability 





> For publications of the Slavonic MSS of 3 Baruch, see E. HERcIGONIA, «Videnie 
Varuhovo» u Petrisovu Zborniku iz 1468 godine // Zbornik za filologiju i lingvistiku 
7 (1964) 63-93; H. E. GayLorp, Slavjanskij tekst tret’ej knigi Varuha // Polata knigo- 
pisnaja 7 (1983) 49-56; J. Ivanov, Bogomilski knigi i legendi (Sofija, 1925) 193-— 
200; II. A. JIaBpos, OTKpoBenue Bapyxa // COPAC 67/3 (1899) 149-151; S. Nova- 
Kovic, Otkrivene Varuhovo // Starine 18 (1886) 203-209; M. W. Coxosios, Amo- 
Kpuduyeckoe orKposenue Bapyxa // J[peenocmu. Tpydot Caaeauckou Komuccuu 
Mocxoecxozo Apxeonoeuueckozo Obwecmea 4.2 (1907) 201-258; H. TuxonpaBos, 
Otkposenue Bapyxa // Anoxpuduyeckue cxa3zanna: COPAC 58 (1894) 48-54. For 
translations of the Slavonic version of 3 Baruch, see G. N. Bonwetscu, Das slavisch 
erhaltene Baruchbuch // Nachrichten von der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Géttingen: Philologisch-historische Klasse (1896) 91-101; W. Hace, 
Die griechische Baruch-Apokalypse // Apokalypsen / Ed. W. Hace, K.-G. Eckart, et 
al. (Giitersloh, 1974) (JSHRZ, 5/1) 15-44; Gaytorp, 3 Baruch... 653-655; A. T. Ky3b- 
muu, A. IO. Kapnos, 3natoctpyii. [pepuaas Pycb X—XIII BB. (Mocxsa, 1990) 276— 
282; W. R. Morritt, The Apocalypse of Baruch translated from the Slavonic // Apo- 
crypha Anecdota IT / Ed. J. A. Ropinson (Cambridge, 1897) (Texts, 5/1) 95-102. For 
research on the Slavonic version of 3 Baruch, see: H. E. GayLorp, How Sataniel Lost 
His ‘-el,’ // JJS 33 (1982) 303-309; ipem, Redactional Elements behind the Petrisov 
Zbornik of III Baruch // Slovo 37 (1987) 91-115; ipEm, The Slavonic Version of HI 
Baruch (Ph. D. diss., Jerusalem, 1983); W. Luprxe, Beitrage zu slavischen Apocry- 
phen: 2. Apokalypse des Baruch // ZAW 31 (1911) 218-231; A. IO. Kapnos, O ka- 
eHlape claBaHcKoll KHuTH «OTKpoBeHue Bapyxa» // [anecmunckuu Coopnuk 32 
(1993) 81-83; II. A. JIaBpos, 3ametKa 00 amoKpudax B pyKonucu IyOsmmunon On6- 
muoteku I peu. 70 // Juzhnoslovenski Filolog 2 (1921) 61-64; B. PHILONENKO-SAYAR, 
La version slave de I’ Apocalypse de Baruch // La littérature intertestamentaire: Col- 
loque de Strasbourg, 17-19 octobre 1983 (Paris, 1985) (Bibliothéque des centres 
d’ études supérieures spécialisés: Travaux du Centre d’ études supérieures spécialisés 
(histoire des religions de Strasbourg) 89-97; CokoJlos, DeHuKc B alloKpudax 06 
Enoxe ut Bapyxe... 395—405; 1beM, O deHuKce No anoKpHdw4yecKuM KHuTaM Exoxa 4 





° J.-C. Picarp, Apocalypsis Baruchi Graece (Leiden, 1967) (PVTG, 2). 
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of the Greek evidence, scholars noted that in some parts of the pseudepigra- 
phon the Slavonic text seems to preserve more original material. H. E. Gay- 
lord’s newly assembled Slavonic sources show several areas where Slavonic 
appears to be closer to the original.’ One of such areas concerns the fourth 
chapter of the text. Gaylord observes that the overall structure and content of 
chap. 4 in Slavonic seem closer to the original’ than the extant Greek ver- 
sion, which in this part «has suffered the most at the hands of Christian 
scribes».? Chapter 4 of the Slavonic version contains several important de- 
tails that are missing from the Greek version, including the story of the an- 
gels planting the garden. Our investigation of chap. 4 will deal with the Sla- 
vonic version and will be supplemented by the Greek version. 

In 3 Baruch 4 the reader finds Baruch in the middle of his heavenly jour- 
ney. The angelic guide continues to show him celestial wonders. In the be- 
ginning of the chapter, Baruch sees a serpent on a stone mountain who «eats 
earth like grass». Then, in 4:6, Baruch asks his angelus interpres to show him 
the tree that deceived Adam. In response to this request, Baruch hears the 
story about the planting and destruction of the heavenly garden. In the Sla- 
vonic version, the story has the following form: 


And the angel said to me «When God made the garden and commanded 
Michael to gather two hundred thousand"® and three angels so that they 
could plant the garden, Michael planted the olive and Gabriel, the apple; 





Bapyxa // [peenocmu. Tpydot cnaeaucKkou Komuccuu umnepamopcxKozo MocxoscKkozo 
apxeonoeuyeckozo obwyecmea 4/1 (1907); R. STICHEL, Die Verfiihrung der Stammel- 
tern durch Satanael nach der Kurzfassung der slavischen Baruch-Apocalypse // Kul- 
turelle Traditionen in Bulgarien / Ed. R. LAurr, P. SCHREINER (Gottingen, 1989) (Ab- 
handlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, Philologisch-Historische 
Klasse 3/177) 116-128; E. TurDEANU, Apocryphes bogomiles et apocryphes pseudo- 
bogomiles // RHR 69 (1950) 22-52, 176-218; tem, L’ Apocalypse de Baruch en slave // 
Revue des études slaves 48 (1969) 23—48; 1bEM, Les apocryphes slaves et roumains: 
Leur apport 4 la connaissance des apocryphes grecs // Studi bizantini e neoellenici 8 
(1953) 47-52; Bb. M. 3arpesun, O npovcxoxKeHHH UW CybOe HEKOTOPBIX CaBAHCKHX 
TlamMicecTos Cunas // 13 ucTopuu pyKOMMCHBIX HM CTaponeyarHBIx coOpanuii OTzema 
pykonuceli u penkux Kaur TTIb (Uccnegosanua, o030ppl, nyOmuKayun). COopHuk 
Hay4HbIx TpyqoB (Jlequurpay, 1979) 61-80. 

7 GAYLORD, 3 Baruch... 655. 

* In his recent research D. Hartow, The Greek Apocalypse of Baruch (3 Baruch) 
in Hellenistic Judaism and Early Christiantity (Leiden—New York—Cologne, 1996) 
(SVTP, 12) 40, supports this position, observing that «in some instances the Slavon- 
ic likely does possess an equal or better claim to priority than does the Greek, as is the 
case in chapters 4-5». See also his comment on p. 150: «certainly the Slavonic presents 
a more coherent form of material in chapters 4-5». 

° GaYLorD, 3 Baruch... 657. 

0 Some MSS read «two thousand». See GayLorp, Slavjanskij Tekst... 52. 
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Uriel,'' the nut; Raphael, the melon; and Sataniel,!” the vine. For at first 
his name in former times was Sataniel, and similarly all the angels planted 
the various trees».'* And again I Baruch said to the angel, «Lord, show me 
the tree through which the serpent deceived Eve and Adam». And the an- 
gel said to me, «Listen, Baruch. In the first place, the tree was the vine, but 
secondly, the tree (is) sinful desire which Sataniel spread over Eve and 
Adam, and because of this God has cursed the vine because Sataniel had 
planted it, and by that he deceived the protoplast Adam and Eve». And 
I Baruch said to the angel, «Lord, if God has cursed the vine and its seed, 
then how can it be of use now?» And the angel said to me, «Rightly you ask 
me. When God made the Flood upon the earth, he drowned every firstling, 
and he destroyed 104 thousand giants, and the water rose above the high- 
est mountains 20 cubits above the mountains, and the water entered into 
the garden, (and destroyed all flower),"* bringing out one shoot from the 





" Slav. oypuab (GAYLORD, Slavjanskij Tekst... 52); Slav. Gapacanan (IVANov, Bogo- 
milski knigi i legendi... 196). Variants of this angel’s name in the Slavonic MSS of 
3 Baruch show that the author/editor knew the Enochic variations involving the names 
Uriel, Phanuel, and Sariel. 

2 Slav. GarananabGoronanab (GAYLORD, Slavjanskij Tekst... 52; TuxoHPABos, 
Orkposenne Bapyxa... 48-54). Both Greek manuscripts read 2apyounA (PicaRD, 
Apocalypsis Baruchi Graece... 85). 

8 After this verse, several Slavonic MSS of the Russian group contain the fol- 
lowing tradition: «And he said to Michael, “Sound the trumpet for the angels to 
assemble and bow down to the work of my hands which I made”. And the angel 
Michael sounded the trumpet, and all the angels assembled, and all bowed down to 
Adam order by order. But Sataniel did not bow down and said, “To mud and dirt 
I will never bow down”. And he said, “I will establish my throne above the clouds 
and I will be like the highest’. Because of that, God cast him and his angels from his 
face just as the prophet said, “These withdrew from his face, all who hate God and 
the glory of God”. And God commanded an angel to guard Paradise. And they as- 
cended in order to bow down to God. Then having gone, Sataniel found the serpent 
and he made himself into a worm. And he said to the serpent, “Open (your mouth), 
consume me into your belly”. And he went through the fence into Paradise, wanting 
to deceive Eve. But because of that one I was cast out from the glory of God. And the 
serpent ate him and went into Paradise and found Eve and said, “What did God 
command you to eat from the food of Paradise?” And Eve said, “From every tree of 
Paradise we eat; from this tree God commanded us not to eat”. And having heard 
Sataniel said to her, “God begrudged the way you live lest you be immortal; take and 
eat and you will see and give it to Adam”. And both ate and the eyes of both were 
opened and they saw that they were naked». (GAyLorbD, How Sataniel lost his ‘el’... 
305). For the Slavonic text, see TuxoHPABoB, OTKpoBeHue Bapyxa... 50. 

4 Slav. 4 Bpgath Bach UBT (GAYLORD, Slavjanskij Tekst... 52). This expres- 
sion can also be translated as «and took all that was blooming...». This sentence 
about the destruction of all vegetation in the garden is not included in Gaylord’s 
English translation of the Slavonic version, published in OTP. The reading, however, 
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vine as God withdrew the waters. And there was dry land, and Noah went 
out from the ark and found the vine lying on the ground, and did not recog- 
nize it having only heard about it and its form. He thought to himself, 
saying, «This is truly the vine which Sataniel planted in the middle of the 
garden, by which he deceived Eve and Adam; because of this God cursed 
it and its seed. So if I plant it, then will God not be angry with me?» And he 
knelt down on (his) knees and fasted 40 days. Praying and crying, he said, 
«Lord, if I plant this, what will happened?» And the Lord sent the angel 
Sarasael; he declared to him, «Rise, Noah, and plant the vine, and alter its 
name, and change it for the better» (3 Apoc. Bar. 4:7-15)." 


The depiction conveys several rare traditions about the garden, of which 
two are especially important for this investigation: the angels planting the 
garden and the flooding of this garden by the waters of the Deluge. Both of 
these traditions are preserved only in this pseudepigraphon. There are, how- 
ever, some early materials that seem to allude to the same rare traditions about 
the garden’s planting and flooding. One of these sources includes the frag- 
ments of the Book of Giants. 


Il. The Garden Traditions in the Book of Giants 


The composition known as the Book of Giants exists only in a very frag- 
mentary form preserved in Jewish and Manichean sources, including the Ar- 
amaic fragments of the Book of Giants found at Qumran,"® the fragments of 





can be found in Gaylord’s publication of the Slavonic text of 3 Baruch in «Slavjans- 
kij tekst», 52. See also TuxonPaBosB, OrKposenue Bapyxa... 51. 

'S Trans. GAYLorD, 3 Baruch... 666. Here and later I used Gaylord’s English trans- 
lation of the Slavonic version of 3 Baruch and follow his division of chapters and 
verses. The Slavonic citations of 3 Baruch are drawn from the following publications 
of the Slavonic MSS: HeErciconya, «Videnie Varuhovo» u Petrisovu Zborniku... 63— 
93; GayLorD, Slavjanskij Tekst... 49-56; Ivanov, Bogomilski knigi i legendi... 193- 
200; JIABPpoB, OTKpoBeHue Bapyxa... 149-151; Novakovic, Otkrivene Varuhovo... 
203-209; Coxoylos, AoKpud@uyeckoe oTKpoBeHve Bapyxa... 201-258; TuxoHPABos, 
Orxposenne Bapyxa... 48-54. 

‘6B. Puecu, Qumran Grotte 4 (XXII): Textes Araméens, Premiére Partie, 4Q529- 
546 (Oxford, 2001) (DJD, 31); J. Mitik, The Books of Enoch: Aramaic Fragments 
from Qumran Cave 4 (Oxford, 1976): K. BEYER, Die aramdischen Texte vom Toten 
Meer (Gottingen, 1984); 1pEM, Die aramdischen Texte vom Toten Meer. Erganzungs- 
band (Gottingen, 1994); F. Garcia Martinez, Qumran and Apocalyptic: Studies on 
the Aramaic Texts from Qumran (Leiden, 1992) (STDJ, 9); J. REEvEs, Jewish Lore 
in Manichaean Cosmology: Studies in the Book of Giants Traditions (Cincinnati, 
1992) (Monographs of the Hebrew Union College, 14); L. StucKENBRUCK, The Book 
of Giants from Qumran: Texts, Translation, and Commentary (Tiibingen, 1997) 
(TSAJ, 63). 
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the Manichean Book of Giants,'’ and the later Jewish text known as the Mid- 
rash of Shemhazai and Azael.'® 

In these materials associated with the Book of Giants, we find the themes 
of the planting and the destroying of a garden. The Aramaic fragment of the 
Book of Giants from Qumran (4Q530) and the Midrash of Shemhazai and 
Azael depict a dream in which the giant Hahyah, the son of the watcher Shemi- 
hazah, sees a certain garden planted and then destroyed. 

4Q530 lines 3-12 read: 


... Then two of them dreamed dreams, and the sleep of their eyes and come 
to [...] their dreams. And he said in the assembly of [his frien]ds, the Nephi- 
lin, [...1n] my dream; I have seen in this night [...] gardeners and they were 
watering [...] numerous roo[ts] issued from their trunk [...] I watched until 
tongues of fire from [...] all the water and the fire burned in all [...] Here is 
the end of the dream.” 


The fragment seems to depict certain gardeners planting or sustaining a 
garden by watering its numerous «roots». It also portrays the destruction of 
the same garden by water and fire. The description of both events is very 
fragmentary and many features of the story appear to be missing from 4Q530. 
Both motifs seem better preserved in the Midrash of Shemhazai and Azael, 
which provides additional important details. It refers directly to the planting 
of the garden by using the Hebrew verb YD): 


... One night the sons of Shemhazai, Hiwwa and Hiyya,”° saw (visions) in 
dream, and both of them saw dreams. One saw the great stone spread over 
the earth... The other (son) saw a garden, planted (9101)?! whole with 
(many) kinds of trees and (many) kinds of precious stones. And an angel 
(was seen by him) descending from the firmament with an axe in his hand, 
and he was cutting down all the trees, so that there remained only one tree 
containing three branches. When they awoke from their sleep they arose in 
confusion, and, going to their father, they related to him the dreams. He 





'7 W. B. HENNING, The Book of the Giants // BSOAS 11 (1943-1946) 52-74; 
P. O. Sksarv@, Iranian Epic and the Manichean Book of Giants. Irano-Manichaica 
Ill // Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 48/1—2 (1995) 187-223; 
W. SUNDERMANN, Ein weiteres Fragment aus Manis Gigantenbuch // Hommages et 
opera minora 9: Orientalia J. Duchesne-Guillemin emerito oblata (Leiden, 1984) (Acta 
Iranica 23; Second Series, 9) 491-505. 

'8 Tuse the Hebrew texts and the English translation of the Midrash published in 
Muuik, Books of Enoch... 321-328. 

') F. Garcia Martinez, E. J. C. TIGCHELAAR (eds.), The Dead Sea Scrolls Study 
Edition. 2 vols (Leiden—New York—Cologne, 1997) Vol. 2. 1063. 

?0 = Hahyah. 

2! Trans. MILIK, Books of Enoch... 325. 
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said to them: «The Holy One is about to bring a flood upon the world, and 
to destroy it, so that there will remain but one man and his three sons».” 


Besides 4Q530 and the Midrash of Shemhazai and Azael, the Hahyah/ 
Hiyya dream is mentioned also in the Middle Persian Kawan fragment j of 
the Manichean Book of Giants published by W. B. Henning. The evidence, 
however, is very terse and ambiguous,”* containing only one line: «Nariman™ 
saw a gar[den full of] trees in rows. Two hundred... came out, the trees...».” 

Henning suggests that this fragment should be interpreted in the light of 
another Middle Persian fragment D (M 625c) which links the Watchers with 
the trees: 


...outside... and... left... read the dream we have seen. Thereupon Enoch 
thus ... and the trees that come out, those are the Egregoroi, and the giants 
that came out of the women. And... over... pulled out... over...” 


Several important details in these descriptions from Jewish and Manichean 
sources should be clarified. The first concerns the subjects planting the gar- 
den. 4Q530 refers to the gardeners watering numerous roots issued from their 
trunk. Who are these gardeners? J. Milik was first to identify the «gardeners» 
as angelic beings. He argued that the gardeners are «guardian angels» or 
«bailiffs of the world-garden» and are matched by the shepherds in the Book 
of Dreams in 1 Enoch 89:59 and 90:1.7’ L. Stuckenbruck agrees that the 
«gardeners» might be angelic beings but notes that there is reason to question 
whether the «gardeners» are meant to represent good angelic beings. He sug- 
gests that in light of 4Q530 line 8 the ultimate outcome of the «gardeners’» 
work seems to be the production of «great shoots» from the root source, which, 
in Stuckenbruck’s opinion, signifies «the birth of the giants from the wom- 
en». He further argues that «watering» activity is a metaphor for impregna- 
tion and the «gardeners», in fact, represent fallen angelic beings, the Watch- 
ers.** J. Reeves had earlier suggested that the «gardeners» might represent 
the Watchers prior to their apostasy. He notes that the image of the gardeners 
«watering» the garden may allude to the initial educational mission of the 
Watchers, who, according to Jub. 4:15, were originally sent by God on earth 
to instruct humans in moral conduct.” 





22 MILIK, Books of Enoch... 328. 

3 In view of its extremely fragmentary nature, this evidence can be considered 
only as tentative. 

°4 = Hahyah. 

?> Trans. HENNING, Book of the Giants... 57 and 60. 

°6 Tbid. 66. 

27 MiLIk, Books of Enoch... 304. 

28 STUCKENBRUCK, Book of Giants from Qumran... 114. 

2° REEVES, Jewish Lore... 95, 96. 
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The second detail of the description concerns the imagery of the trees. It 
seems that the trees symbolize not the vegetation, but the inhabitants of the 
garden: angelic, human, or composite creatures. Arboreal metaphors are of- 
ten used in Enochic tradition to describe the Watchers and the Giants (cf. CD 
2.17-19). 

Another important detail is found in the Midrash of Shemhazai and Azael, 
in which the destruction of the garden is associated with the flood and Noah’s 
escape from it. 4Q530 line 10 also seems to allude to the flood, since Hahyah’s 
dream mentions the destruction of the garden by fire and water. A short Qum- 
ran fragment, 6Q8, also provides evidence for the connection of Hahyah’s 
dream with Noah’s escape. F. Garcia Martinez observes that the reference to 
Noah and his sons in the Midrash of Shemhazai and Azael has its equivalent 
in 6Q8 line 2,*” which speaks of three shoots preserved from the flood so as 
to signify the escape of Noah and his three sons.*! 

J. Reeves offers the following reconstruction of the dream based on the 
two fragments: * 


Hahyah beholds in his vision a grove of trees carefully attended by garden- 
ers. This tranquil scene is interrupted by the sudden appearance (or trans- 
formation?) of two hundred figures within this garden. The result of this 
invasion was the production of «great» shoots sprouting up from the roots 
of the trees. While Hahyah viewed this scene, emissaries from Heaven 
arrived and ravaged the garden with water and fire, leaving only one tree 
bearing three branches as the sole survivor of the destruction.* 


A comparison of this description from the Book of Giants with the story 
found in the Slavonic version of 3 Baruch 4 shows that both accounts seem to 
have three similar events that follow one another in the same sequence: the 
planting of the garden, the destruction of the garden, and the escape of one 
tree from the destruction. These intriguing similarities call for a more thor- 
ough investigation of the parallels between the garden traditions found in the 
3 Baruch 4 and the Book of Giants. 





3° 6Q8 line 2: «its three roots [...and] while I was [watching] came [...] all this 
orchard, and [...]» (GARCIA MARTINEZ, TIGCHELAAR, Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition... 
Vol. 2. 1149). 

31 GarciA Martinez, Qumran and Apocalyptic... 101. See also REEves, Jewish 
Lore... 87 and 95; MiLik, Books of Enoch... 309. 

>? Reeves, Jewish Lore... 95-96; STUCKENBRUCK, Book of Giants from Qumran... 
114-115. It should be noted that any arrangement of the fragments must be consider- 
ed tentative. On this issue, see L. T. SrucKENBRUCK, The Sequencing of Fragments 
Belonging to the Qumran Book of Giants: An Inquiry into the Structure and Purpose 
of an Early Jewish Composition // JSP 16 (1997) 3-24, esp. 10. 

33 Reeves, Jewish Lore... 95. 
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Ill. The Angelic Planting of the Garden (3 Apoc. Bar. 4:7-8) 


The motif of angels planting the garden is uniquely preserved in the Sla- 
vonic version of 3 Baruch.* In the text, the tale about the planting comes 
from the mouth of Baruch’s angelic guide. From him the visionary learns that 
God commanded Michael to gather two hundred thousand and three angels 
in order to plant the garden. The story further tells that Michael, Gabriel, 
Uriel, Raphael and Sataniel planted five trees. Other angels also planted «vari- 
ous trees». 

Several features in the story of the planting found in 3 Apoc. Bar. 4:7-8 
seem to resonate with the account found in the Book of Giants. These details 
include the following significant points: 


1. 3 Apoc. Bar. 4:7 mentions two hundred thousand and three angels 
planting the garden; 

2. the fallen angel Sataniel also takes part in planting the «trees»; 

3. according to the story, Sataniel plants the bad tree — the tree of 
deception; 

4. the tree is described as a sinful desire that the fallen angel had for 
humans; 

5. 3 Apoc. Bar. 4:7 mentions the planting of five types of trees in the 
garden. 


1. The first feature of 3 Baruch 4 that recalls the Book of Giants is the 
number of angelic hosts involved in planting the garden. 3 Apoc. Bar. 4:7 
tells that God commanded Michael** to gather two hundred thousand and 
three angels in order to plant the garden. The numeral two hundred thousand 
and three, reserved here for the number of angelic hosts, gives a clue to the 
reader that the angelic «gardeners» described in 3 Apoc. Bar. 4:7 are some- 
how related to the fallen Watchers, who in the Book of Giants «planted» 
gigantic «trees» on the earth through their iniquities.*° In early Enochic ac- 





*4 The Greek version contains only a very short reference to Samael’s planting of 
the tree: «It is the vine which the angel Samael planted (bUTevoev) by which the 
Lord God became angered, and he cursed him and his planting (mv puTetav avToU)». 
GayLorp, 3 Baruch... 667; see also Picarp, Apocalypsis Baruchi Graece... 85. 

35 The commissioning of Michael for the mission of gathering two hundred thou- 
sand angels might allude to Michael’s role in the Book of the Watchers (1 Enoch 
10:11—15) where he is responsible for the affairs connected with Shemihazah and the 
Watchers. 

36 That three angels are mentioned in 3 Apoc. Bar. 4:7 in conjunction with the two 
hundred thousand angels might be a reference to a tradition in which the three princi- 
pal angels (Raphael, Uriel, Gabriel) were called by the fourth principal angel, Michael, 
to fulfill God’s command to plant the garden. Another explanation of the angelic 
triad in 3 Apoc. Bar. 4:7 is that is could represent the leaders of the Watchers group. 
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counts, the numeral «two hundred» often refers to the number of the Watch- 
ers descending on Mount Hermon.*’ Some later Enochic accounts, however, 
tend to exaggerate the number of the fallen Watchers, depicting them as two 
hundred thousand or two hundred myriads. For example, in the longer recen- 
sion 2 Enoch 18:3, the angelic guides give Enoch the following information 
about the Watchers: «These are the Gregori (Watchers), who turned aside 
from the Lord, 200 myriads, together with their prince Satanail».** It is note- 
worthy that in 3 Baruch 4, similar to 2 Enoch 18, the tradition about the two 
hundred myriads of angelic beings is creatively conflated with the name of 
Sataniel.*° 

2. In 3 Apoc. Bar. 4:7-8, one of the angelic creatures planting the garden 
along with the four principal angels (Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael) is 
the fallen angel Sataniel. The description of Sataniel as the gardener is puzzl- 
ing. The pseudepigraphic texts usually follow the biblical account” that claims 
that the garden was planted by God (Gen 2:8).*' This motif of the fallen 
«planter» might, therefore, parallel the Book of Giants, where the fallen an- 
gels are also depicted as gardeners. 





The later Enochic accounts often speak about three, not two, leaders of the fallen 
Watchers. See 3 Enoch 4:5-6 «...And the Holy One, blessed be he, appointed me 
[Enoch] in the height as a prince and a ruler among the ministering angels. Then three 
of ministering angels, Uzzah, Azzah, and Azael, came and laid charges against me in 
the heavenly height» (P. ALEXANDER, 3 (Hebrew Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 
258). See also 3 Enoch 5:9 «...it was only because Uzaah, Azzah, and Azael taught 
them sorceries that they brought them down and employed them, for otherwise they 
would not have been able to bring them down» (OTP. Vol 1. 260). Annette Yoshiko 
REED, From Asael and Semihazah to Uzzah, Azzah, and Azael: 3 Enoch 5 (§§ 7-8) 
and Jewish Reception-History of J Enoch // JSQ 8/2 (2001) 105-136, esp. 110, ar- 
gues that the tradition about Uzzah, Azzah, and Azael reflects «direct knowledge of 
the account of the fall of the angels in J Enoch 6-11». 

37 See J Enoch 6:6: «And they were in all two hundred, and they came down on 
Ardis which is the summit of Mount Hermon». (M. Kniss, The Ethiopic Book of 
Enoch. 2 vols. (Oxford, 1978) Vol. 2. 68). 

38 F. I. ANDERSEN, 2 (Slavonic Apocalypse of) Enoch // OTP. Vol. 1. 130. 

* The possibility that the author of 3 Baruch was cognizant of the myth of the 
Watchers is supported also by the information found in other parts of the book. Ac- 
cording to Bauckham («Early Jewish Visions of Hell», 372) the author of 3 Bar in- 
deed knew about the story of the Watchers. He suggests that two groups of con- 
demned angels in chaps. 2 and 3 of 3 Baruch parallel two groups of Watchers in the 
second and fifth heaven from 2 Enoch 7 and 18. 

“© T am indebted to Professor Michael Stone for this clarification. 

“| See also 4Q504 8:4-6 «... [...Adam,] our [fat]her, you fashioned in the image 
of [your] glory [...] [...the breath of life] you [b]lew into his nostril, and intelligence 
and knowledge [...] [...in the gard]Jen of Eden, which you had planted...» (GaRciA 
Martinez, TIGCHELAAR, Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition... Vol. 2. 1009. 
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3. In 3 Baruch and in the Book of Giants, the «planting of trees/tree» is 
part of the angelic plot to corrupt the human race. In the Book of Giants, the 
«gardeners», represented by fallen angelic beings, «plant» bad «trees» — the 
wicked offspring that, through their enormous appetites, brought many disas- 
ters to the antedeluvian generation. In 3 Baruch 4, the «gardener», the fallen 
angel Sataniel, also plants a tree designed to cause the fall and degradation of 
the human race. In 3 Baruch, the vine tree eventually becomes the tool through 
which Adam and Eve were deceived and corrupted. 

4. The account in 3 Baruch connects the tree planted by Sataniel with the 
«sinful desire» spread by this fallen angel over the first humans. In 4:8, the 
angelus interpres tells Baruch that «in the first place, the tree was the vine, 
but secondly, the tree (is) sinful desire’ which Sataniel spread over Adam 
and Eve».** This reference to the «sinful desire» of the fallen angel over 
humans is intriguing since it alludes to the terminology found in Enochic 
tradition. Thus / Enoch 6 says that the Watchers had sinful desire for human 
creatures. The Midrash of Shemhazai and Azael also uses the term «evil 
desire» or «evil inclination» (Heb. 9717 1&8” ) in reference to the relation- 
ships between the descended Watchers and the «daughters of man»: 


Forthwith the Holy One allowed the evil inclination (U1 73S") to rule 
over them, as soon as they descended. When they beheld the daughters of 
man that they were beautiful, they began to corrupt themselves with them, 
as itis said, «When the sons of God saw the daughters of man», they could 
not restrain their inclination.* 


In the story from the Midrash of Shemhazai and Azael, the evil desire of 
the Watchers over humans seems to come as consequence of the Watchers’ 
disrespect for humanity in general and the first human creature in particu- 
lar.“° It is intriguing that some Russian manuscripts of 3 Baruch contain the 





“ Slav. noxorh rpexosnaw. (Novakovic, Otkrivene Varuhovo... 206). 

43 GayLorb, 3 Baruch... 666. 

“ 1 Enoch 6:1—2a: «And it came to pass, when the sons of men had increased, 
that in those days there were born to them fair and beautiful daughters. And the 
angels, the sons of heaven, saw them and desired them». (Kniss, Ethiopic Book of 
Enoch... Vol. 2. 67). 

4 Trans. Mitik, Books of Enoch... 327. 

“© Midrash of Shemhazai and Azael 1—4: «When the generation of Enosh arose 
and practiced idolatry and when the generation of the flood arose and corrupted their 
actions, the Holy One — Blessed be He — was grieved that He had created man, as 
it is said, “And God repented that he created man, and He grieved at heart”. Forth- 
with arose two angels, whose names were Shemhazai and Azael, and said before 
Him: “O Lord of the universe, did we not say unto Thee when Thou didst create Thy 
world, ‘Do not create man’?” The Holy One — Blessed be He — said to them; “Then 
what shall become of the world?” They said before Him: “We will suffice (Thee) 
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passage about Sataniel’s refusal*’ to venerate Adam,** which recalls the ac- 
count found in Midrash 1-4.” Gaylord, however, does not include this ac- 
count in his English translation of the Slavonic version of 3 Baruch in OTP, 
considering it to be a later interpolation. 

5. Finally, 3 Apoc. Bar. 4:7 refers to five kinds of trees. The text says that 
the olive tree was planted by Michael, the apple by Gabriel, the nut by Uriel, 
the melon by Raphael, and the vine by Sataniel. Although the number of the 
principal angels seems unusual, the reference to the «five trees» excites inter- 
est in light of a passage found among the fragments of the Manichean Book 
of Giants published by W. B. Henning. This fragment, similar to 3 Apoc. Bar. 
4:7, also operated with the notion of the «five trees»: «...evil-intentioned...from 
where...he came. The Misguided fail to recognize the five elements, [the five 
kinds of] trees, the five (kinds of) animals» (frag. h).*° 





instead of it”. He said: “It is revealed and (well) known to me that if peradventure you 
had lived in that (earthly) world, the evil inclination would have ruled you just as 
much as it rules over the sons of man, but you would be more stubborn than they”. 
They said before Him: “Give us Thy sanction and let us descend {and dwell} among 
the creatures and then Thou shall see how we shall sanctify Thy name”. He said to 
them: “Descend and dwell ye among them”. Forthwith the Holy One allowed the evil 
inclination to rule over them, as soon as they descended. When they beheld the daugh- 
ters of man that they were beautiful, they began to corrupt themselves with them, as 
it is said, “When the sons of God saw the daughters of man”, they could not restrain 
their inclination» (trans. Mitik, Books of Enoch... 327). 

‘7 The Adamic Story of Satan’s refusal to venerate Adam is attested in many 
Jewish, Christian, and Muslim materials, including Armenian, Georgian, and Latin 
versions of the Life of Adam and Eve 13-15; Gospel of Bartholomew 4; Coptic En- 
thronement of Michael; Cave of Treasures 2:10—24; and Qur’an 2:31-—39; 7:11-18; 
15:31—48; 17:61—65; 18:50; 20:116—123; 38:71—-85. On Satan’s refusal, see M. STONE, 
The Fall of Satan and Adam’s Penance: Three Notes on the Books of Adam and 
Eve // JTS 44 (1993) 145-148; G. ANpErson, The Exaltation of Adam and the Fall of 
Satan // Journal of Jewish Thought and Philosophy 6 (1997) 105-134. 

‘8 «And he said to Michael, “Sound the trumpet for the angels to assemble and 
bow down to the work of my hands which I made”. And the angel Michael sounded 
the trumpet, and all the angels assembled, and all bowed down to Adam order by 
order. But Sataniel did not bow down and said, “To mud and dirt I will never bow 
down”. And he said, “I will establish my throne above the clouds and I will be like 
the highest”. Because of that, God cast him and his angels from his face just as the 
prophet said, “These withdrew from his face, all who hate God and the glory of 
God”. And God commanded an angel to guard Paradise» (GAyLorp, How Sataniel 
Lost His ‘-el’... 305). 

* «Forthwith arose two angels, whose names were Shemhazai and Azael, and 
said before Him: “O Lord of the universe, did we not say unto Thee when Thou didst 
create Thy world, Do not create man?”» (trans. MiLik, Books of Enoch... 327). 

© Trans. HENNING, Book of the Giants... 63. 
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In both Enochic and Adamic accounts, the flooded garden is depicted as a 
place where the drama of the primordial evil unfolds. Enochic and Adamic 
traditions often compete with each other, offering different explanations of 
the origin of evil in the world.*! The Enochic tradition bases its understand- 
ing of the origin of evil on the story of the Watchers, in which the descended 
Watchers corrupt human beings by passing on to them various celestial se- 
crets. By contrast, the Adamic story traces the source of evil to the fall of 
Adam and Eve in Eden. These two accounts share many common details that 
reveal a persistent and strenuous polemic between the two traditions. The 
description in 3 Baruch 4 of the flooded garden as the arena of the primordial 
heavenly rebellion involving angelic beings of the highest status brings the 
two traditions closer together. 


IV. The Flood in the Garden (3 Apoc. Bar. 4:10-11) 


In 3 Apoc. Bar. 4:8, the angel tells the visionary about the evil role the 
vine tree played in Sataniel’s deception of Adam and Eve. According to the 
story, God, as a result of this deception, cursed the vine and its seed. Upon 
hearing this story, Baruch asked the angel why, despite God’s curse, the vine 
can still exist. The angel told Baruch about the flood in the heavenly garden. 

The story recounts that God first caused the flood upon the earth, which 
led to the drowning of «every firstling», including 104,000 giants. Then the 
water rose above the highest mountains and flooded the heavenly garden. As 
God withdrew the water, «all flower» was destroyed except for one shoot 
from the vine. When the land appeared from the water, Noah went out from 
his ark and discovered the vine lying on the ground. 

Several points of this flood story resemble the account found in the Book 
of Giants, including the following details: 


1. In 3 Apoc. Bar. 4:10 and in the Book of Giants, the flooding of the 
garden is parallel to the flood on the earth. 

2. In both traditions the destruction of all vegetation (in 3 Baruch «all 
flower») in the garden «mirrors» the destruction of all flesh and the 
giants on earth. 

3. In both traditions the surviving «plant» from the flooded garden is 
parallel to the escape of Noah from the flood. 


1. Later rabbinic materials sometimes operate with the notion of two gar- 
dens: the celestial garden of Eden and the terrestrial garden. In 3 Enoch 5:5- 





5!'M. E. Stone, The Axis of History at Qumran // Pseudepigraphic Perspectives: 
The Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls / Ed. E. Cua- 
Zon, M. E. STonE (Leiden, 1999) (STDJ, 31) 133-149. 

» Slav. gbeb uBbT (GAYLORD, Slavjanskij Tekst... 52). 
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6 we learn that before the generation of Enosh had sinned, God’s Shekinah 
freely traveled from one garden to the other: 


When the Holy One, blessed be he, went out and in from the garden to 
Eden, and from Eden to the garden, from the garden to heaven, and from 
heaven to the garden of Eden, all gazed at the bright image of Shekinah 
and were unharmed — until the coming of the generation of Enosh, who 
was the chief of all the idolaters in the world. * 


The story of the garden in 3 Baruch 4 might represent an early tradition 
about the two gardens, since in this apocalypse the garden becomes the locus 
of celestial and terrestrial events at the same time. In the story of the flood in 
3 Apoc. Bar. 4:10-11, the events taking place in heaven and on earth are 
depicted as if they were to mirror each other: the destruction of «all flesh», 
including the giants on earth, «mirrors» the destruction of «all flower» in the 
heavenly garden. Both accounts also mention survivors, the patriarch Noah 
from the flooded earth and one plant from the flooded heavenly garden. This 
parallelism resembles the one in the Book of Giants, where the dream(s) about 
the destroyed «vegetation» of the garden and the single preserved shoot sym- 
bolized the drowned giants and Noah’s miraculous escape. 

2. As we mentioned above, in the Enochic traditions the fallen angels and 
their offspring are often depicted through arboreal imagery. CD 2.17—19 re- 
fers to the giants as tall cedars.** The Book of Giants supports this tendency: 
in the Manichean fragments of this composition, the Watchers are unambig- 
uously associated with the trees.*° The Midrash of Shemhazai and Azael also 
seems to take the vegetation of the garden as a symbol of the Watchers/Gi- 
ants group. This correspondence is made not directly but through parallel- 
ism. In the Midrash, Shemhazai’s statement about the flood on earth follows 
immediately after Hiyya’s dream about the destruction of the trees. The two 
events seem to «mirror» each other in such a way that the first depicts the 
second symbolically. 

3 Apoc. Bar. 4:10 follows the same pattern, portraying the destruction of 
«all flesh» and the giants on earth and the destruction of «all flower» in the 
heavenly garden as two «mirroring» processes taking place in the celestial 





3 Trans. ALEXANDER, 3 Enoch... 260. 

* «For having walked in the stubbornness of their hearts the Watchers of the 
heaven fell; on account of it they were caught, for they did not heed the precepts of 
God. And their sons, whose height was like that of cedars and whose bodies were like 
mountains, fell». (GARCIA MARTINEZ, TIGCHELAAR, Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition... 
Vol. 1. 555). 

% «,..outside... and... left... read the dream we have seen. Thereupon Enoch thus... 
and the trees that come out, those are the Egregoroi, and the giants that came out of 
the women. And... over... pulled out... over...». (HENNING, Book of the Giants... 66). 
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and terrestrial realms. The similarities between the descriptions in 3 Baruch 
4 and the Book of Giants seem not to be coincidental. In addition, the descrip- 
tion of «all flesh» in 3 Apoc. Bar. 4:10 includes a direct reference to the 
drowned giants.°° 

3. The next is the identification of Noah with the «escaped plant». In the 
Midrash of Shemhazai and Azael, the giant Hiyya beholds in his dream one 
tree with three branches that survived the destruction of the garden. The text 
tells that «an angel (was seen by him) descending from the firmament with an 
axe in his hand, and he was cutting down all trees, so that there remained 
only one tree containing three branches».*’ A verse later, the story switches 
to Noah and his three sons:°* «He [Shemhazai] said to them [Hiwwa and 
Hiyya]: “The Holy One is about to bring a flood upon the world, and to 
destroy it, so that there will remain but one man and his three sons”’».°? In 
Midrash 10b-—11a, the reference to Noah and his three sons enduring the 
flood follows immediately after the symbolic depiction of the tree with three 
branches surviving the destruction. Although the Midrash does not directly 
identify the tree with Noah, it makes the indentification obvious by correlat- 
ing these two descriptions. 

The same correlation is seen in 3 Apoc. Bar. 4:10b—11, where the refer- 
ence to Noah and his escape follows immediately after the statement about 
the preserved shoot: «and the water entered into the garden and destroyed 
every flower, bringing out one shoot from the vine as God withdrew the wa- 
ters. And there was dry land, and Noah went out from the ark». It is impor- 
tant, however, that the escaped «tree», which in the Book of Giants was asso- 
ciated with the righteous remnant, becomes associated in 3 Baruch with the 
evil deception. This difference might point to the polemical character of 
3 Baruch’s appropriation of Enochic imagery. 





© It is possible that 3 Apoc. Bar. 4:3 also attests to the traditions of the giants. The 
text says that Baruch’s angelic guide showed him a serpent who «drinks one cubit of 
water from the sea every day, and it eats earth like grass». This description might 
allude to the appetites of the giants who were notorious for consuming everything 
alive on the surface of the earth. The Book of the Watchers and the Book of Giants 
also attest to the enormous appetites of the giants. The Midrash of Shemhazai and 
Azael has it that «each of them eats daily a thousand camels, a thousand horses, a 
thousand oxen, and all kinds (of animals)» (trans. MiLik, Books of Enoch... 328). 

7 Trans. Mitik, Books of Enoch... 328. 

%8 Associations of Noah with the plant abound, e.g., 1 Enoch 10:16: «Destroy all 
wrong from the face of the earth .... And let the plant of righteousness and truth 
appear» (Kniss, Ethiopic Book of Enoch... Vol. 2. 90). For a survey of the evidence, 
see REEVES, Jewish Lore... 99-100. Scholars believe that 6Q8 line 2 also refers to the 
story of Noah and his three sons. 

* Trans. Mitik, Books of Enoch... 328. 

© Trans. GAYLORD, 3 Baruch... 666. 
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V. The Noachic Narrative (3 Apoc. Bar. 4:11-15) 


3 Apoc. Bar. 4:11-15 deals with Noah’s story. It depicts the patriarch after 
his debarkation seeing the shoot of vine lying on the ground. Noah hesitates 
to plant the vine, knowing the fatal role this plant had in deceiving Adam and 
Eve. Puzzled, Noah decides to ask the Lord in prayer if he can plant the vine. 
The Lord sends the angel Sarasael, who delivers to Noah the following com- 
mand: «Rise, Noah, and plant the vine, and alter its name and change it for 
the better».°' Sarasael’s address to Noah is important for establishing the 
connection between 3 Baruch 4 and the broader Enochic/Noahic traditions. 
It reveals that the author of 3 Baruch was familiar not only with the details of 
Noah’s escape from the flood that are found in the extant materials of the 
Book of Giants but also with the peculiar details of Noah’s story in the Book 
of the Watchers and in the traditions associated with the Book of Noah. 

The Greek and Ethiopic versions of / Enoch 10:1-3 attest that God com- 
missioned Sariel to inform Noah about the approaching flood.” This story 
might possibly parallel Sarasael’s® revelation to Noah in 3 Apoc. Bar. 4:15, 
but Sariel’s revelation in 7 Enoch 10:1-3 does not contain any information 
about the plant. It may be, however, that the «original» reading of / Enoch 
10:3 survived in its entirety not in the Ethiopic text of J Enoch but in the text 
preserved by Syncellus,“ which corresponds closely to the Aramaic evi- 
dence.® In the passage found in Syncellus, God commissioned Sariel to tell 
Noah not only about his escape from the flood but also about a plant: «And 
now instruct the righteous one what to do, and the son of Lamech, that he 
may save his life and escape for all time; and from him a plant shall be plant- 
ed and established for all generations for ever». 





°! GAyLorD, 3 Baruch... 668. 

° 7 Enoch 10:1—3: «And then the Most High, the Great and Holy One, spoke and 
sent Arsyalalyur to the son of Lamech, and said to him: Say to him in my name “Hide 
yourself’, and reveal to him the end which is coming, for the whole earth will be 
destroyed, and a deluge is about to come on all the earth, and what is in it will be 
destroyed. And now teach him that he may escape, and (that) his offspring may sur- 
vive for the whole earth» (Kniss, Ethiopic Book of Enoch... Vol. 2. 87). 

° Sarasael represents here the corruption of Sariel, the angelic name of the arch- 
angel Uriel also known in various traditions under the name of Phanuel. On the Uriel/ 
Sariel/Phanuel connection, see A. ORLov, The Face as the Heavenly Counterpart of 
the Visionary in the Slavonic Ladder of Jacob // Of Scribes and Sages: Early Jewish 
Interpretation and Transmission of Scripture. 2 vols / Ed. C. A. Evans (London, 2004) 
(Studies in Scripture in Early Judaism and Christianity, 9) Vol. 2. 59-76. 

°! M. Biack, The Book of Enoch or 1 Enoch (Leiden, 1985) (SVTP, 7) 133, 
observes that «the longer text of Sync. seems closer to an original». 

65 MiLik, Books of Enoch... 161—162. 

6° Back, Book of Enoch... 30. 
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Although «a plant» in this revelation can be taken as a symbolic reference 
to the restored humanity” or to Noah himself, who is described in / Enoch 
10:16 as the «plant of righteousness and truth», some texts associated with 
Enochic traditions reveal that, besides «planting» justice and righteousness, 
Noah was involved literally in the planting of the vine. Thus, Jub. 7:1, for 
example, says that «during the seventh week, in its first year, in this jubilee 
Noah planted a vine at the mountain (whose name was Lubar, one of the 
mountains of Ararat) on which the ark had come to rest. It produced fruit in 
the fourth year». Here, just as in 3 Apoc. Bar. 4:13-15, the planting of the 
vine is associated with Noah’s debarkation. 

Noah’s story as found in 3 Apoc. Bar. 4:11—16 gives additional support to 
the hypothesis about the existence of the materials associated with the Book 
of Noah. F. Garcia Martinez’s pioneering research demonstrates that the ma- 
terials of the Book of Noah are closely associated with the Enochic/Noachic 
traditions found in J Enoch, Jubilees, the Qumran materials, and Syncel- 
lus.” In 3 Baruch 4 several traditions associated with the Book of Noah ap- 
pear to be intimately interconnected, which may point to their common ori- 
gin in the Book of Noah. For example, In 3 Apoc. Bar. 4:15-17, Sarasael tells 
Noah about the dangers of the vine. The angel tells him that the plant still 
retains its evil. This revelation about the plant and the evil it possesses recalls 
another passage possibly associated with the Book of Noah, namely, the tra- 
dition about the angelic revelation to Noah recorded in Jub. 10:1—14, which 
has it that Noah was taught by angels about the plants and evil spirits.” 





67 P. A. TILLER, The «Eternal Planting» in the Dead Sea Scrolls // DSD 4.3 (1997) 
312-313, esp. 317. See also S. Fusrta, The Metaphor of Plant in Jewish Literature of 
the Intertestamental Period // JSJ 7 (1976) 30-45. 

68 J. C. VANDERKaM, The Book of Jubilees. 2 vols (Leuven, 1989) (CSCO, 510- 
511; Scriptores Aethiopici, 87-88) Vol. 2. 43. 

 GarciA Martinez, Qumran and Apocalyptic... 1-44. Even though the Book of 
Noah is not listed in the ancient catalogues of the apocryphal books, the writings 
attributed to Noah are mentioned in such early materials as the Book of Jubilees (Jub. 
10:13; 21:10) the Genesis Apocryphon from Qumran, and the Greek fragment of the 
Levi document from Mount Athos. In addition to the titles of the lost Book of Noah, 
several fragmentary materials associated with the early Noachic traditions have sur- 
vived. Most researchers agree that some parts of the lost Book of Noah «have been 
incorporated into 7 Enoch and Jubilees and that some manuscripts of Qumran pre- 
serve some traces of it» (GARCIA MARTINEZ, Qumran and Apocalyptic... 26). 

Jub. 10:11b—14 «All of the evil ones who were savage we tied up in the place 
of judgement, while we left a tenth of them to exercise power on the earth before the 
satan. We told Noah all the medicines for their diseases with their deceptions so that 
he could cure (them) by means of the earth’s plants. Noah wrote down in a book 
everything (just) as we had taught him regarding all the kinds of medicine, and the 
evil spirits were precluded from pursuing Noah’s children. He gave all the books that 
he had written to his oldest son Shem because he loved him much more than all his 
sons» (VANDERKaM, Book of Jubilees... Vol. 2. 60). 
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VI. Conclusion 


1. The foregoing analysis has demonstrated a number of intriguing paral- 
lels between the theme of the garden in 3 Baruch 4 and similar traditions 
associated with the materials of the Book of Giants.” In both accounts, the 
garden is depicted as the place of the primordial heavenly rebellion involving 
angelic being(s). Although 3 Baruch 4 is written from the Adamic perspec- 
tive,” this account demonstrates several details that are absent from «tradi- 
tional» Adamic accounts but can be found in the Enochic tradition. This sug- 
gests that the author of 3 Baruch might be involved in anti-Enochic polemics, 
borrowing and rewriting Enochic motifs and themes from the Adamic per- 
spective. Therefore, the story of the planting and the destruction of the gar- 
den in 3 Baruch seems to represent the locus of intense debates involving 
substantial rewriting of the «original» Enochic/Noahic motifs and themes. 
The details of the Enochic Watchers/Giants story appear to be rearranged” 
and transferred to new characters of the Adamic story, including Samael/ 
Sataniel and the serpent.” 

2. The author of 3 Baruch seems to be engaged in anti-Enochic polemics 
not only with the traditions associated with the Book of Giants but also with 
the Enochic motifs and themes found in the Book of the Watchers, the Book 
of Jubilees, and Syncellus. It appears that even the theme of the flooding of 
the heavenly garden represents an anti-Enochic motif. Jubilees 4 depicts Enoch 
as the one who was translated to the garden of Eden. Jubilees 4:23 further 
tells that because of Enoch «the flood water did not come on any of the land 
of Eden because he was placed there as a sign and to testify against all people 
in order to tell all the deeds of history until the day of judgment». 





” The analysis demonstrates that, among the Jewish and Manichean materials 
associated with the Book of Giants, the Midrash of Shemhazai and Azael shows the 
closest proximity to the traditions about the garden found in 3 Baruch 4. 

” 3 Baruch 4 appears to be one of the texts where the Adamic tradition plays a 
prominent role. Scholars have previously noted that Adamic and Enochic/Noachic 
traditions often compete with each other, offering different interpretations of the or- 
igins of evil in the world and the agents responsible for the transgression. In the 
course of the long-lasting polemics about these matters, Adamic and Enochic tradi- 
tions often allude reciprocally to the motifs and themes of both. For a detailed discus- 
sion of this subject, see Stone, Axis of History at Qumran... 133-149. 

 Hartow, Greek Apocalypse of Baruch... 59, noted that the author of 3 Ba- 
ruch 4 «put the Watchers’ myth on its head». 

™ The depiction of the serpent in 3 Baruch seems to allude to the enormous 
appetites of the giants; see 3 Apoc. Bar. 4:3 «And he showed me a plain, and there 
was a serpent on a stone mountain. And it drinks one cubit of water from the sea 
every day, and it eats earth like grass» (GayLorp, 3 Baruch... 666). 

7 VANDERKaM, Book of Jubilees... Vol. 2. 28. 
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3. A substantial part of 3 Baruch 4 is occupied by the Noachic account, 
and the Noachic tradition found in 3 Baruch 4 is closely connected with the 
fragments of the Book of Noah found in J Enoch, Jubilees, the Dead Sea 
Scroll fragments, and Syncellus. It appears, however, that the Noachic ma- 
terials found in 3 Baruch 4 have also undergone the «Adamic» revisions. 
H. E. Gaylord observes that «a strong typological relation is set up between 
Adam and Noah, who discovers a piece of the vine through which Adam and 
Eve sinned washed out of the garden by the receding floodwaters».’° 


ABSTRACT 


The article investigates the the story about the planting and destruction of the 
heavenly garden found in the Slavonic version of 3 Baruch. The study shows a 
number of intriguing parallels between the theme of the garden in 3 Baruch and 
similar traditions found in the Enochic Book of Giants. In both accounts, the gar- 
den is depicted as the place of the primordial heavenly rebellion involving angelic 
beings. The study argues that the author of 3 Baruch is involved in anti-Enochic 
polemics, borrowing and rewriting Enochic motifs and themes from the Adamic 
perspective. The story of the planting and the destruction of the garden in 3 Baruch 
seems to represent the locus of intense debates involving substantial rewriting of 
the «original» Enochic motifs and themes. 





76 GAYLORD, 3 Baruch... 659. 
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